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PREFACE 
23'"3 
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THE purpose of this book is the prcséÍltation of the history 
of Europe since the downfall of Napoleon. Needless to say, 
only the broader lines of the evolution of so crowded a cen- 
tùry can be traced in a single volulue. I have, nloreover, 
olnitted many subjects, frequently described, in order to 
give a fuller treatn1ent to those which, in nlY opinion, are 
more important. I have endeavored to explain the internal 
development of the various nations, and their external rela- 
tions in so far as these have been vital or deeply fornlative. 
IlIa ve also attempted to preserve a reasonable balance be- 
tween the different periods of the century and to avoid the 
danger of over-emphasis. 
The great tendencies of the century, the transference of 
po-wer fronI oligarchies to democracies, the building up of 
nations like Germany and Italy and the Balkan states which 
was the product of long trains of causes, of sharp, decisive 
events, and of the potent activity of cOlnnlanding person- 
alities, the gradual expansion of Europe and its insistent 
and growing pressure upon the world outside, shown in bO 
rnany ways and so strikingly in this age of inlperialisln and 
world-politics, the increasing consciousness in our day of the 
urgency of economic and social problenls, all these and other 
tendencies will, I trust, emerge from the following pages, 
with clearness and in just proportion. 
The problenl of arranging 111ateriaI covering so Inany dif- 
ferent countries and presenting such varieties of circunlstance 
and condition is one of the greatest difficulty. It arises frotH 
the fact that Euro e is only a geographical expression. The 
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nevertheless very di
sinlilar in character, in problenls, in 
stages of develupment, and in nlental outlook. If he adopts 
the chronological orùer (alHl events certainly occurred in 
chronological sequence), if he attelnpts to keep the histories 
of a dozen different countries Inoying a.long together as they 
did in fact, he nlust pass continually fronl one to the other 
and Ius narrative inevitably becOlnes jerky, spasmodic, and 
confused. If on the other hand he takes each nation in 
turn, recounting its history froIn starting point to point of 
conclusion, he gains the great advantage of continuity, which 
begets understanding, but he writes a dozen histories, not one. 
Re therefore compromises, perforce, with his intractable 
problem and works out a method of presentation of whose 
vulnerability he is probably quite as acutely conscious as 
an y reader could be. 1\1 y method has been to bring down 
more or less together the histories of those countries which 
have so intilnately and bignificantly interacted upon each 
otþer, .Austria, Prussia, France, and Italy, that the evolution 
of one cannot be, even approxilnately, understood apart from 
a knowledge of the current evolution of the others. I then 
return to IJlY starting point, 1815, and trace the histories of 
England, Russia, rrurkey and the lesser states separately, 
gaining the advantage of being able tu show their continuous 
developnlent. I hope that this method has at least the 11lerit 
of rendering clearness of exposition possible. 
)Iy narrative is based to some extent upon an examination 
of the 
ources, although, considering the vast extent of the 
original material uvailahle, thi
 has been necessarily COI11- 
paratively lilnited, I t i
 based chiefly, as probahly any 
synthetic work covering so large a field 111Ust be, on the 
elabora.te general histories of different periods or countries, 
on biographies, allcl on the special Inonographic literature. 
rrhese are indicated in the bibliography at the end of the 
..,...1..TY\C\ u']';l"l.. T lu&vp .)ttf'mntf'd to Illnke critical and descrip- 
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a general recognition of IllY great and constant indebtedness 
to the authorities used, a recognition which I wish to Inake as 
explicit and as grateful as it n1ust be brief and cOlllprehensive. 
C. D. H. 


N ORTIIAl\IPTON, l\IASSACIIUSE'l'TS, 
December 31, 1909. 
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CHAPTER I 


'rIlE l{ECONS'rl{UC'rIO
 OF ETJI{OI)E 


IN l\Iarch 1814, the enelllies of 1\ a pokon entereel hi:) (':1 p- 
ital ane JlYOUaC {ed in triulnph in the streets. 'rhe long- 
struggle was over which had forced the Enlperor hack 
step by step frOlu the plains of l{ussia through Germany, 
and was now sweeping hilI1 frolll France. Slowly the states 
of Europe had conIC to see that Napokunif' domination 
could be enòed only by a generous and un
werving co- 
operation. l{eading this useful lesson in the defeats of 
nlany fields, they haò built up the Great Coalition, and 
finally the political systenl, fashioned with such a varied 
display of talent by the Elnperor of the l.'rench, had given 
way beneath the iInpact of a united and resolute Europe. 
But the overthrow of Napoleon brought with it one of The over- 
the most cOlnplicated and difficult prohlems ever presenteel throw of 
. Napoleon, 
to statesnlen and diplol11atists. ....\s aH the natIons of 
Europe had been profoundly affected by his enterprises, 
so all were IH'ofoundly affccted hy his fall. For nearly a 
quarter of a century the Continent had beet:l harried hy 
\\ aI', involving, directly or inòircctIy, all the power
, great 
and slnall. During that period boundaries had been changed 
and changed again with bewildering rapidity, old stfite
 
had been òestroyed, or cut up, or re-fashioned arbitrarily, 
several historic dynasties hae1 been swept frOlH their thrones 
new legal and social systenls had been c
tah1isheò, largely 
after :French Inodels, and now the power that had led in 
this vast transforn1ation had heen humhll'd, its sovereif,J'11 
for eò to strlkp nrnlCO: "r],p .lpco:trl1f't1nn nf" tlw '1nnlpnnir 
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'rhis recon:-,truction was foreshadowed more or less clearly 
The Great in the treaties concluded with each other by the various 
Coalition, sta.tes as they entered the Great Coalition. Particularly 
inlportant, however, were the '.freaties of Paris and Vienna, 
to the making of which the powers now directed their 
attention. 
'l
he first step, naturally, ,vas to detern1Ïne the future 
status of France. 'Yhat should he done with this arch- 
enenlY of Europe, now that the decibion no longer lay with 
her but with her conqnerors? 'Vhat should be her future 
gOyernlnent, ho\\ large her territory, ho\\ severe her 
punislllnent? 
The problem The qupstion of the goverllInent was the first to arise, 
of the gov- and had agitated tJlP ..Allies for weeks before they entered 
ernment of 
France. Paris. There were several possible solutions. One was the 
continuance of Napoleon in power, but only after having 
given sufficient guarantees for good behavior. Such an out- 
conle was possible up to the Iniddle of l\Iarch, when the 
conditions were presented hin1 for the last tin1e. After he 
rejected thelTI the Allies rletertnined to have done with hilTI 
forever. "'-rhere were the alternatives of a Regency for 
the little J{ing of Ronle, Napoleon's son, or of a successful 
:French general as the new Inonarch, such as Bernadotte, 
now patronized hy the Tsar. Sonle proposed to leave the 
whole matter to the French people, others to the rletern1Ïna- 
tion of the legislative chanlbers sitting in Paris. But as 
the discussion went on it gradually hecan1e clearer and clearer 
that it must be either Napoleon or I.louis XVIII, the founder 
of tllP ne\\ royal family or the representative of the olel. 
Bernadotte upon the throne would lnean an undue influence 
of Russia in the affairs of France; a Rpgency, an undue 
influence' of 
\ustria. An appeal to the French people, it 
,\ as saiò, woulò let loose the Revolution once more, the 
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there," to restore hiln is illlperativdy necessar)', "all d...f 
is intrigue," carried aU before it, and the first btcp in the 
reconstruction of Europe was taken hy the restoration of 
the Bourbons to the throne fronl which they had heell nh- 
sent twenty-two years. 
On )Iay 30, 1814, the Treaty of J)aris was concluded Treaty of 
between the _\.llies on the one hand, and France, under l..ouis Faris. 
X VIII, on the other. rrhe bounùaries of l.'rance were to 
he tho
e of January 1, 17H
, with s!ight additions to- 
ward the southeast in Savoy and in the north and north- 
east. On the other hand she was to relinquish all her con- 
quests heyond that line, which Incant the extensive territo)'ie.; 
of the Netherlands, Italy, and parts of GerJIlany, contain- 
ing in all a population of about thirty-two nlilliolls. rhe 
distribution of these territories was to he dt'terlllilll'd luter, 
but it was already decided in principle, and 
o ::>tated in 
the treaty, that the !S:et.l.1.cr.W,
Hl.; should fornl a single state 
hy the addition of the Belo'ian >ro\'inces to Ifol1and that 
LOlnbardv and Venetia :::;hould go to A u
tr ill., tJ 
 the Hli- 
----- - ---- ------ 
public of Genoa should 1..>e incorporated ill Sardinia, tlaat 
the states of Gel'l '1.n y sholJll
 be ünitet1 in n f l'dcra tion 
 t hnt 
En gland should heep :\IaIta and Cel"lain French ('olonie
, 
returning others, that the Gennan territories 011 the left 
bank of the H.hine, u nited to France since 179
 s1H)uId b. 
, . 
used for the enIar cr en1ent of Holland and as compell",utIon 
to ])russia and other Gennan states, and that 1 tal)', out- 
side those regions that were to go to .Austria, 
hould be 
"cwnposed of SO\ ereign 
tates." rrh
 definite elaboration 
of these intentions of the \llit
S wa
 to he the wor1. of II, 
general international congrcss to he held, later in th
 'year, 
in Vienna. 
rrhe Congress of Vienna (September 181.j.-.Tune lR15) Wtl
 c
n
rrS5 of 
. . 1 . J . . tl VIenna. 
on
 of the nlost nnport:lnt dq) omabc gat }Crlng:" In IC 
hl
tnrv nf Vl1"
l'\np h'tT 1"1"'1 .....1'\1"1 I'\f t1w nnmlWI
 \":U"Îf't\". nl1(1 
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 TIlE RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE 


The Great 
Powers, 


for an age accustomed to the theatrical diplomacy of 
Napoleon. There had rarely been seen before such an assem- 
blage as gathered in Vienna in the autunln of 1814. There 
,vere the eluperors of _\ustria and Russia, the kings of 
Prussia, Bavaria, "rürtenlberg, DeIUllark, a multitude of 
lesser princes, and all the diplolnats of Europe, of whom 
l\letterllich and Talleyrand were the most conspicuous. AU 
the powers were represented except Turkey. So brilIiant an 
array merited consideration, and partly because men needed 
relaxation after the tense and desperate years through which 
they had just passed, and partly to oil the wheels of diplo.. 
nlH.CY, the court of Austria was most profuse and ingenious in. 
its entertainnlent. Gaiety was the order of the day. It ha
 
been estinlated that this Congress cost Austria about sixteen 
million dollars, spent for pageantry and amusenlent, and this 
when the state was virtually bankrupt. 
Slowly the work for which these n1en had come tog

her 
was accomplished. The Congress of \Tienna was not It con. 
 
gress in the ordinary lneaning of the word. There ,vas never 
any formal opening nor any general exchange of cleden- 
tials. ".fhe representatives of the powers did not asselnblc 
day after day and deliberate upon the nlany problclns press- 
ing for solution. There were no general sessions of all the 
powers. ...\ large nUJllber of trea,ties were 111H,de between the 
variou" states and these were brought together in their es- 
sential features in the so-caned }4-'ina] ...\ct of June 9, 18]!5, 
a kind of codification of the work of the Congress. Every- 
thing was arranged outside in speci'll connnittees, and 
in the intilnate interviews of sovereign
 anù diploll1ats. 
ParticuIarIy ilJlportant were the agreeiIlcnts of the Great 
!)owers with each oth('r, ltussia, Prussia, 
\ustria, and Eng- 
Jand, the Allies who had con({uered N apoIeon, for their de- 
cisions were the J}Jain work of the Congress, and were forced 
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I)owcrs "erc not in harl110ny with e:tell other, that their 
interests at tilllCS were so divergent, their fllllbitiollS so in- 
tense and conflicting, that at one lllonlcnt wa.r 'iCClll\:d likely 
to be the OlltCOlllC of this IlleetiJlg callcd to gi\e peace to 
}
uropc. 
13y thc first 'l'reaty of l)aris of :\Ia.r SO, 1H I t, France The division 
had n.'1l01l1H'ed all rights 0 f so\'ereign ty and prutection O\'l'I' of the 
tl ' t t . 11 ' f I " 1 ' 1 I ' I . spOils. 
HI' y- WO Illl Ions 0 peop e. le ( Ip olllats of \ IClllla re- 
served thc right to distribute th\:sc Inillions 3.
 thc)' b2l\\ tit. 
'l'his was the Inain work of the Con
re
s as it wa:; also thc 
one which occasiolled the greatest discord. "rhe di,"ision of 
thc 
poils was a trollblesOl1lc affair. 'I'hc territories which 
li'rance had renounced were widcl)' scattered. "l'he'y included 
what arc now }
cl(J'illln, certain Swiss cantons, lar
e }J'lrt-; 
of Ib ly
 extel1si,'e reO'ions f Genn:lny on hoth 
idl's of the 
H.hine, and the Duchy of "Tt
\', a creation of Xapoleon 
out of fonner Polanù. In addition to these, Sa'\oH)' nn 
independent kingclolll, which had remainl'd faithful to 
Napoleon when the other GeI'IH:lI1 &tates h:1(1 turned against 
hinl, and the J{ingdolll of Naph's, of which 
 apoll'on's 
brother-in-law, 1\Iurat, was still 
o\"el"{'i
n, were al
o con- 
sidered pl"operly at th(' disposal of t he powers, by reason 
of their connection with the fallen star. 
Certain qlH'stions had heen decided in principlp in tilt" 
first "frcaty of l)aris, and needl'(l now hut to he carril.d out. 
'rhe Kino' of Piedmont , a rpfucrcc in his isl:llHl of 
ardilli:\ 
h h 
during 
apo1eon's reign, was restorcd to his throne. nncl 
Gelloa was gi,'en hilIl that thus the state \\ hich Lordl'r..; 
}i'rancc on the 
out1l('ast might h
 the strongl'I' to rc...i
t 
French aggre:'\sion. Belgium, hit herto an A list rian P()
CS- 
sion, was annexed to IlolJand and to tlu"' TrOUM
 of Orllllg'(' 
now restored, that this stah' nlight be a harril'r in the 
north. It wa
 understood that" in gelwral, tIll' doctrinc of Principle 
1,.'
:
:'H

n ,l.
nl] 1.", .f ,11.,........ I ;n I..f-nrnl;n;n,..,. t'lf
 1"."-'1,""'lllfrl'_of le
it- 
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Demands of 
Russia. 


(.)hould r(\cci\'e theln back again at tll<"' hands of coI1ective 
Europe, though this principlp was ignored whenever it so 
suited the interests of the Great Powers. Thus many of 
the G(\rn1an and Itnlian princes recovered their authority. 
13ut in the detelïnination of the legitimacy of a govern- 
]nent great elasticity prevailed. In general, those states 
which in Gf'rtuany had heen destroyed before 1808, and in 
Italy before 179S, were not restored. This alone meant 
tJVlt the nUlp of l
:urope was far 1110re silnple than at the 
outbreak of the French He\'olution. 
Thp ...\lIies who had, after in1JHense effort and sacrifice, 
overthrown Napoleon, felt that they should have their re- 
ward. 1'he luost powerful monarch at Vienna was Alex- 
ander T, Emperor of Russia, who, ever since Napoleon's 
disastrous in\'asion of Russia, had loonled large as a lib- 
erator of Europe. lIe now den1andf'd that the G rand Duchy 
of ".,. arsa\\, whosf' go\'ernmput feU with Napoleon, be given 
toJli;:-"rhi
 state had been created out of Polish terri- 
tories which Prussia and Austria had seized in the partitions 
of that country at the close of the eighteenth century_ 
Alexander wished to unite thelu with a part of Poland that 
had fallen to Hussia, thus largely to restore the old Polish 
kingdonl and nationality to which he intended to give a 
parliament and :t constitution. 'rhere was to be no incor- 
poration of the refo,tored kingdo111 in Russia, but the Russian 
<:lnperor should be king of Poland. '"!"he union was to be 
ul('rply personal. 
of Prussia was willing to givp up her Polish provinces if 
nn]y she could be indeJIInitied elsewhere. She therefore 
fixed her atten tion upon the rich Kjngd..2!]l of-.ê.axQ.ny to 
the south, with the important cities of Dresden and Leipsic, 
as her compenfo,ation. To Lp sure there was a I\:ing of 
Saxony, and the doctrine of lcgitinlacy would seem clearly 
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and his state wa
 la\\ ful priJ;c. Prus
ia preferrl'cl to re- 
ceive her increase of territory in Sa
ony rather than ill 
the west along the lthine, hccausp Sa:\ony \\ as contiguou
. 
She would thus consolidate and hccomc IlHU'(' compact, 
whereas any possession she lnight acquire along the lthinc 
would be cut ofl" frOIH the rest of the h.ingùOIIl by inter- 
vcning states, and would only rcndcr Tllore slraggling ancl 
exposed hcr Loundarics, alrcady unsatisfactory. :\Ioreo\cr, 
she wished no COIIIIIIOI1 houndary \\ ith l.'rancl', feeling' that 
she would always bc \\ eak along the Hhinc. 
Russia and l)russia supported each othcr'
 ('lainl
, the The fate of 
one to the Duchy of \Varsaw, the other to the l\ingclOlll of Poland and 
. Saxony. 
Saxony. But AustrIa filld Englancl were oppo
l'd to the 
demands of the northcrn court
, 
\ustria not olily ht!cl\u
c 
she was reluctant to givc up her 0\\ Il Polish tcrritory, hcr 
own part of thc Duchy of \Varsaw, hut hecau
c she fearl'cl 
the power of llussia, and the growth of Prussia. in north- 
ern and central Gcnuan)', England because shc dcsireù to 
pre\rent llussia froln incrcasing in strcngth, and Prus
ia. 
from threatening IIanoycr. rl'he Polish and Sa'\.on qucs- 
tions, thus closely connected with each othcr, f anned tlte IHost 
t horny ..:"ubject before the Congress, the 
'.Y pivot on which 

Yerything turned. So hcated did lh
 dis('u
:,ion LCCOIlIC 
that rrallcJTand, utilizing the opposition of the C;reat 
}.Jowers to each othcr, succceded in fonning a 
ecrel "ll- 
lidnce between England, .\ustria, and France, to cc'si
t 
these pretcntions by arlns if neceo,;sary (January ISI;")). 
The situation into which thc pcn\ ers hacl COI1I{' U\ er thi
 
Polish-SaÀon question \\ as nlanifcstly 
o full of dangcr for 
nIl concerncd that they began to recede (nun their extreme 
positions. This preparccl the way fOI' concc

ions, hut lhe 
concessions "ere forced lclrgcly frOll1 Prussia. 'fhe oppo- 
sition to Russia was uluch If'SS n
hemcnt owing- to lIeI' 
reat 
'1' . "IT' I 1 L 1 _ 1 J.l.1 _ _ _) ..... . " I.. 
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to ,var on account of Poland. The final decision was that 
- 
Russia should receive the lion's share of the Duchy of lVar- 
saw', Prussia retaining only the province of Posen, and 
Cracow being erected into a free city; that the King of 
Saxony should be restored to his throne; that he should 
retain the inlportant cities of Dresden and Leipsic, but 
should cede to l>russia about two-fifths of his kingdom; 
that, as further conlpensation, Prussia should receive ex- 
tensive territories on both banks of the Rhine. Prussia 
al::;o acquired 1)omerania froln Sweden, thus rounding out 
her coast line on the llaltic. 
Russian ac- Ru
sia emerged froln the Congress with a goodly nUlnber 
quisitions, I d f 
of additions. She retained Fin and, conquere rom 
Swellen during the late wars, and Bessarabia, snatched from 
the 'rurks; aho Turki
h territories in the southeast. But, 
lTIOst ilnportant of all, she had now succeeded in gaining lllost 
of the Grand Duchy of 'Varsaw. Russia no,v extended 
farther westward into Europe than ever, and could 
henceforth speak with greater weight In European 
affairs. 
Austrian ac- As Vienna was honored by being chosen the seat of the 
quisitions. great Congress the 1Iouse of IIapsburg profited greatl.r by 
the arrangelllcuts concluded there. Austria refused to take 
back her fonner possessions in southern Gennany and 
llclgilun, considering then} too distant and too difficu1t" to 
defend, and preferring to consolidate her power in south- 
ern and central Europe. She recovered her Polish posses- 
sions and received, as conlpensation for the Netherlands, 
northern Italy, to he henceforth known as the LOInbardo- 
,r enetian J(ingdom, comprising the larger and richer part 
of the 1)0 valley. 
rhe Illyrian provinces along the eastern 
coast of the .Adriatic were erected into a kingdom and given 
to her. 'rhis cnlargelllent of her coast line increased her 
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uninterruph>(II'y cli
astrous, she {>lllerged with con
idcrahle 
acce..,
ions of strength, anò with n. population larger by 
four or five millions than she h:H} po

es
e(l in I7!)(!. She 
hlu} obtained, in lieu of rernote and unpr()fitabl
 po

c!-."ion
.. 
territories which augnlented her power in central Europc, 
the innnediate annexation of .L part of Ital.}, ,uHl indirect 
cont 1'01 over the other Italian states. 'rhe policy followed 
by ...\ustrin. in the negotiations was inc1ic'lteù by 
Ictter- 
nich, who saiù, ""T(\ wished to estahlish OUI. elllpire \\ ith- 
out t1lere being any ùirect contact with France." rrhi, 
was ficcolllplished. 
]
ngland, the most persistent enelll
 of 
apoleoll, t11l' English ac- 
builder of repeated coalitions, the paJ-lnistr(:

 of the 
\l1i('s quisiUons. 
for many years, found ber conlpensation in ru}ùitinns to her 
colonial empire. She retained Illuch that she hall con- 
quered from l
rance or fronI the allies or dependencies of 
France, particularly IIoll'1.ncl. She occupied IIeIigoland ill 
the 
orth Sea, ::\laIta ancl the Ionian Islands in the 'Iediter- 
ranean; Cape Colony in South 
\frica; Ceylon, I:.,lc of 
France, IJenwrara, St. I
ucia, 'robago, an (I rrrini(lad. It 
was partially in view of her colonial losses that IIoll.l1Hl ... 
was indernnifiC'd b.y the annexation of BeIgiunl on the Con- 
tinent, as alreaùy stated. 
.Another question of great importancf' decic1e(I lit YiC'nn.L. The future 
tl ) . . . f It I 1 ' 1 I . . I f of Italy. 
was Ie (ISpO
lbon 0 a y. le gcnera pl'lllCI}> {\ 0 ac- 
tion had already been laid down in the rrreaty of Pari:, that 
l\ustria 
holJld receiv(' cOinpensatioll hen> for the 'ether- 
land
, and that the uld d,ynastics should bl
 restored. \us- 
trian interests detel'luined the territorial arr
lngpmC'nt.,. 
Austria took possession, as has heen said of t he richest nnd, 
in a military sense.. the strong('
t proyincc
, L(>luhanJ,y 
anù Venetia, froln which pcsition 
hc could ensily domillllt
 
the peninsula, especially as the l)uchy of Parlllt\ Wlh g-i\'cn 
to )Iarie T
onise.. \\ ife of 

fiPoll'on. and fie:; princes ('011- 



Italy a 
" geograph- 
ical expres- 
sion." 
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were also re-established. Austrian influence was henceforth 
substituted for French throughout the peninsula. 
No union or federation of these states was effected, as in 
Gerrnany, largely because Austria feared that she would 
not Le allowed the presidency of two confederations. It 
was 
Iett
rnich's desire that Italy should simply be a col- 
lection of independent states, should be only a " geographical 
expression." The doctrine of legitinlacy, appealed to for 
the restoration of dynasties, was ignored by this congress 
of princes in the case of republics. "Republics are no 
longer fashionable," said the Tsar to a Genoese deputation 
which caIne to protest against this arrangement. Genoa 
and Yenice were handed over to others. RomiUy mentioned 
in the English I-Iouse of Conllllons that the Corinthian 
}Jorses which Napoleon had brought from St. l\larks to 
Paris were restored to the Venetians, but that it ""as certainly 
a strange act of justice "to give them back their statues, 
but not to restore to theIll those far nlore valuable posses- 
sions, their t
rritory and their republic," which had been 
'wrested fronl then1 at the same time. 
Other changes in the Inap of Europe, now made or ratified, 
were these: .Norway was taken frOlll Denmark and join.ed 
with Sweden: Switzerland was increased by the addition 
of three cantons which had recently been incorporated in 
France, thus nlaking twenty-two cantons in al1. The fron- 
tiers of Spain and Portugal were left untouched. 
Such were thp territorial re-adjustments decreed by the 
Congress of Yienna, and which were destined to endure, with 
slight changes, for nearly fifty years. It is impossible to dis- 
cover in these Iwgotiations tlte operation of any lofty prin- 
ciple. Self-interest is the key to this welter of bargains 
and agr('en1(
nts. Not thnt these titled brokers neglected 
to attempt to convince Europe of the nobility of their 
ende:nors. GrC'at nhnlspç;. sl1rh '1C;: "t"hn ....ar1l"Y\C'.J."'...,.,.J.:"..... ",-C 
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,i
ion uf puwer," \\ele used hy tIlt, di}JlolIlal
 of \'ienn
 1n 
order to reassure the peuple:) of j':l1rOpl', and to I 'uo an 
air of dignity and elevatioll to thi
 Rugl1:')t 1l:-':-'Clllhh, hut 
thp people::, "ere not dcceÏ\ ed. rIle} sa \\ thL uuedifying' 
scramble of the conquerors for the bPoils of ,ictor}. 
o 
ignolniny wab spared the pcopl
 of Gennan}'. 'rIll' dip- 
lornats quarreled o\'er the (llle:,tion \\ hethcr ò')ollle of UI a 
subjects of certain prinl'es, "ho \\ ere not to he l"e..,torcu 
(the nlediatizcd princes), 511hject:) who paid :'Jllall ta \.c
. 
were to be reckoneù as ,. whule souls," or n half uul:,." 
Gernldns were indignant a=" they saw thclw..d\'es considl'rl,d 
nlCrely as nurnuers and articles of ta
ation. \ Gernl:ln 
editor denounced this "heartless systeul of stati"itics,' and 
gloriou::, ßlücher griIllly cUlllpared tllis cungrcss to the an- 
nual cattle fair. 'rhe doctrine (Jf lC'gitilllacy \\ a
 one of 
the rhetorical shibboleths, but, as already :-.aid, it was IIp- 
plied only capriciously as suited t h(' (-;rea.t l)o\\"er:-.. H('- 
public::, need not invoke it, and Cvell kings \\ ere curtly ex- 
cluùeù froln its benefits. Gu!Stavus I r, of 
wedcJl ùe- 
throned, clainwd in vain his restoratiull,. 'rite J\ing- of 
Denmark wa::, forced to acquiesce in the grievous disllICIIl- 
berment of his kingdo111. 1110r 'years the nlOlull'Ch
 of 
Europe had d
llounced Napoleon fOl' respel'till
 Ileither the 
right
 of princes 110r thu
p of peup]e
. rrla<.'}" no\\ pai(1 hirll 
the flattery of hearty illlitation. rrhey ignoreù as ca\"'dierly 
as hp had done the prescriptivc rights of nders, \\ hl'lIc\cr it 
seerned to then} advantageolls tu do so. rfhc principl' of 
nationality which Kapoleon had 
 oHtellllled to hi
 o\\n un 
doing, they treated \\ ith sinlilar di
daill. It was in dc- Defiance 
fi f } . .. I } \ .. I of the 
ance () t11s pnllclpe tlat.A llstrl<l wa') gJ\l'n II COInnHUll- i . 1 
pr nClp e 
ing position in Italy, that Nor\\' (lY \\ 'lS handed (rom of nation 
Derunark, whose language she "poke, to S\\ el1l'H n
 CUIU- allty. 
pensation for Finland \\ hil'h thL latter \\ as f01"('('(1 to rc- 
nonnrp tn TIn....,ll '11\() fn1' PmIlPI'Hlli'L_ which "hl' \\:l
 forcl'll 


The Indlg- 
Ddtion of 
the 
Germans. 
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Europe generally acquiesced willingly in the work of 
this Congre
s, ardently desirous as it was after the long, 
sickening wars, for peace at ahnost any price, anò that work 
proved reasonably durable. Yet the settIclllent of Vienna 
had pronounced cnen1Ïes froIH the start, anxious to overthrow 
it. ...\.nlong the disaffected were the French, who saw what 
they regarded as their natural boundary taken frolll thcIn. 
rrhey alonc, 
llnong the iIuportant nations, caIne forth froln 
this inh'rnational liquidation with no accessions of territory. 
Prussia, l{ussia, A.ustria, and England, all rccei'Tcd additions 
and inlportant ones. But not so France, and thus relatively 
to the others }'rance "'as weakened. l
or Frenchmen thcse 
trcaties of 1815 wcre "odious," and to be torn up when 
the propitious tinlc should COIlIC. l\lultitudes, also, of Ger- 
nlans and Italians wcre clnbittered as they saw t}H
ir hopes 
of unity and liberal goycrnnJcnt turn to ashes. "rhe Bel- 
gians rcscnted bcing handcd about without even being con- 
sultcd. 'rhey rose in revolt in 1830, and destroycd tIlls 
artifice of 1815. "rhe arrangclnents concerning Germany 
and Italy werc uClllolished in thc great decade of 1860 to 
1870, 
Denuncia- Though the division of tcrritories and the deternlination 
tion of the of the Ina}> of Europe constituted the 11lain work of the 
slave trade, C f \ " I L . ] 
ongress 0 lenna, ot ler su Jects were passel upon as 
well. 'rhough it did not abolish the slave trade, it COll- 
delllned it in a solenlll utterance "as contrary to the prin- 
cipJes of ci,Tilizatjon and hUlllan right." It was sOlnething 
to haye thc traffic thus official1y bran
led. 'rhe Congress also 
estalJlished a f ('(lera] forHI of gOyernIllent for Gerlnany, 
which ",-in he described in a succerding ('ha pter. It adopted 
certain articles concerning the futurc organization of 
Swit7erIund. 
'he l
'inal 
\ct, co(lifying HIe work of 
the- Congress during its many months of activity, was 
ç,:;rrn..,.l 111nn n 1
1 
 n funr Innro 

lu h
l'
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( )p! )o:;ition was trcatcd b y the othC'rh \ \ l ' lll 
l',t\) -going' 
i nd i ft'l'rCIl ec. 
\ Vhilc thc (.ongress of \ ienna wa
 
Io\\ ly claL()ratin
 tllP The .. Hun. 

'ysteIn that bhoulù suece
ll the Xapoll'onic on the ha
i... of drcd Da'YI". 
a certain balance of power, N'lpokoll cseapcd 1'10111 Elha, 
made straight for J)aris, 
ej/.ed the go\'crJl1uellt of jt'ralll.c 
fronl the hand
 of the fleeing Louis X rIll and t'ntercd upon 
u. reign of a " IIundred I)ll} s." 'rhe Allies once more forgot 
their wrangliJlgs, indignantly gathl'rcd thelll
cl\'c together 
to end this JTIenace once for all, and \ Va tedoo wa
 thei r 
re\\' ard. 'rhe sudden flash had, hun-cycr, pï:l)\ ed t he nece

it.} 
of lcgi
lation supplelllcntarJ to that of the ('ongrc

 v ,Core 
p
nce could be considercd secure. The first 'J'rcaty of Pari
 
had not pro,'cd a solid basis for a 1 ccon!l!tructl'd J
llropc. A 
re::,toreù Bourbon had not veen able to kcep his throne.. !\o\\ 
l.'rance Blust gi Vf.' I"ufneient honds t hat in the fu t II rc "hc 
would not disturb the tranquillity of the ContinC'l1t. 'rile 
rcsult was thc 
cconù 'l'reaty of Paris (No\.clubcr 

O.. IHl-), Second 
concluded, like the first, Lct\\ ('ell Louis .x \' I I I, restorl'd on('c P Trea l ty of 
ar s. 
1110re, and the .Allics, hut unlike the first.. iruposing hca\) 
and hUllliliating burdens upon France. Iler territor} n aC\ 
rcduced, in\'olving a loss of ahout half of a Juillion in- 
hahitants, though it was still larger than at the ()llthreal 
of the Hc\'olution. She w:\') forced to ccde u nUluuer of 
strategic posts on her Ilorthern and eastern frontil'r. 
h(' 
\\ as to pay a. war in( cmnity of ";'00 000..000 franC's und 
eightcen fortrc

cs were to he' occupied by 150,000 troop' 
of tll(' .Allies for a Hlaximunl of fÌ\'p year:' 'l JnininlllJIl of 
th rec, t hC'
c troops to IJP 
lJ pportc(I hy the Frf'l1ch. It h. 
Iwell e"tillltl ted that the total cost of the'" I I lIndred I )ays It t () 
l.'rance, resulting from these stipulation"i and cl'rtain :ult1i- 
tional cJaims of the ...\llies, :lIllountl'(l in the l'lHI to 1,.1,0..000,- 
000 francs, the equivalcllt in purchasing power of nhout 

 non n()n (\(\() l' I'" n '_' f- ,_ J." 
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significance in the future history of Europe, that establish- 
ing the so-called IIoly .A.lliance, and that establishing the 
{Juadruple ..\lliance. The fonner proceeded froIn the in- 
itiative of .Alexander 1 of Russia, whose mood ,vas now 
deeply religious under the influcnce of the trenlcndous events 
of recent years and the fall of Napoleon, which to his 
nlÏnd seemed the swift verdict of a higher power in hun1an 
destinies. He hinlself had been freely praised as the \Vhite 
Angel, in contrast to the fallen Black ..Angel, and he had 
been called the Universal Saviour. He now submitted a 
document to his immediate allies, Prussia and Austria, which 
- .. ------- 
was famous for a gcneration, and which gave the popular 
name to the system of repression which was for many years 
followed by the powers that had conquered in the late 
campaign, a docuulent unique in the history of diplomacy. 
Invoking the name of "the very holy and indivisible 
Trinity," these three monarchs, "in view of the great 
events which the last three years have brought to pass in 
Europe, and in view, especially, of the benefits which it 
has pleased Divine Providence to confer upon those states 
whose governments have placed their confidence and their 
hope in IIim alone," having reached the profound convic- 
tion that the policy of the powers, in their nlutual relations, 
ought to be guided by the "sublinlc truths taught by the 
eternal religion of God our Saviour" solemnly declare 
"their unchangeable determination to adopt no other rule 
of conduct, cither in the govcrnment of their respective 
countries, or in their political relations with other govern- 
ments than the precepts of that holy religion, the precepts 
of justice, charity, and E!:ace "; solemnly declare, also, that 
thos;-principI(;'; "far fron1 being applicable exclusively to 
private life, ought on the contrary to control the resolutions 
of princ
s, and to guide their steps as the &ole means of 
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sider thenlseIves as brothers and fellow citi/(
II", " unitt'd 1,) The Allie 
the bond..; of n true and indissoluble fraternity," nnd \\ ill pro e 
J ] " . 1 1 . 1 1 I . aid to 
l'n( au nIl( assIstance to cae 1 ot ler on a I occa"'IOIlS anù b th 
eac 0 r. 
in ;111 places, regarding thelHsclves, in their rdaliolls to 
their subjects and to their ul'Iuics, u
 fathers of famili . 
JIencl', their" sole principle of cOIHluct .., sha1l hl t that" of 
rendering mutuul servicl
 
lnd tc
tifying bJ uncea
ing good 
will the nlutual affection with which they should be anilnated. 
Considering thenlseh'es aIJ fiS nlelubers of one great 'hri.;- 
tinn nation, the three al1ied princes ]00J... upon them;;;cl\'c:t 1
 
delegates of Providence caned upon to go\'ern three branches 
of the same falnily," nanlcly, Austria, fJrllssia, and Hu
..;i.l. 
""fhcir Inajesties recolllIllend, therefore, to thei r JJPople
, 
a
 t he 
ole means of cnj oying that peace \\ hich spring<; 
from a good conscience and is alone enduring, to fortir.
 
t.helllselves each day in the principles and practicf' of those 
duties which the Divine Saviour has taught to n}(
n,' "\11 
those powers who wish solelunly to nmkp llVO" al.... of the
e 
"sacred principles shan he recei\'ed into this IIo]}" ...\lIinncc 
with as luuch cordiality as affection." 1 
This docun1ent.. born of the re]igiou.... elllotionali...nl of the Unusual 
rf"' 1 I] I 'V ' . I f f t t . t characttr 

 sar, l:lS 110 para e. ntten III t Ie orm 0 n. rea y.. I of the 
ilIlposes none of the practical obligations of a treat
, hut Alliance. 
is rather a confession of faith and purpo
e. nip]olJlati
t 
were aUlazed '1. t its unworldly character. 1 TItiI
utcl'y. nearly 
an the powers of Europ(1 signet! it, nlorc out of com- 
pliment to the Tsar than from nny intelll'ctual sympathy.. 

Ietternich pronounced it II " sonorous nothing.." 11. .... philan- 
thropic aspiration clothed in a rr1igiouc;; garb.. un 1.- n\ (,ffio\\ 
of the pietistic feelings of the Enlperor .4\Il.'
nnd('r.'; 
CastIereagh.. a '- piece of suhlinH' Ill,ystici.".. nnd non..('n
e"': 
Gentz.. a bit of " stage decoration." \... et for II p:l'Ilf'rntion 
this IToly Allianc(1 or ,.. diplOlnatic .If)(wal.\ p
{"" 
too(,1 in 
thf' .-nin(l of thf' \\or1d as the S\110Il\nl for the ré
im(' of 
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absolutisln and repression which prevailed in Europe. But 
that régilne was not the outcome of the treaty of the IIoly 
.AlIiance, but rather that of the treaty of the Quadruple 
AIliance concluded in the saBle year. The fortner was a 
dead letter fronl the moment of issue, and did not influence 
the policy, either dOlnestic or foreign, of any state. Its 
author, .Alexander I, was, nloreover, in 1815 a liberal in 
politics who had oeen largcJy instrtHl1ental in forcing the 
restored Bourbon, Louis X'TIII, to grant a constitution to 
France, and who was hinlself about to grant one to Poland. 
He was certainly at this Hl0n1ent far fron1 thinking of 
inaugurating a systeHl of repression. But the latter, the 
treaty of the Quadruple AIliance, became under the lnanipu- 
lation of J.\letternich a stern and forbidding reality, as we 
shaH see. The liberal newspapers of the Continent confused 
the two treaties, naturally ('nough, as Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia .were signatories of both, and they came to speak 
with hatred of the IIoly Alliance. The name excepted, 
however, the Holy Alliance is much less ilnportant than the 
Quadruple Alliance concluded N oven1ber 9!O, 1815. 
Napoleon had been overthrown only by collective Europe, 
bound together in a great coalition. The episode of the 
"Hundred Days," occurring while the Congress of Vienna 
was laying the foundations of the ne,v Europe, proved the 
necessity of the prolongation of that union. Hence, there 
appeared the" 'oncert 0 Powers ," which for the next fe,v 
years is the central fact in the international affairs of 
Europe. In the eyes of the victorious n10nar('hs there were 
two dangers menacing the system they were resolved to re- 
store: I
rance as a Inil itary power; and " French ideas," 
the ideas of the He, ulntion, of the rights of peoples and 
individua]s which, opera.ting upon the Inasses of the differ- 
ent states, HIÎght lead thelTI to attclnpt to remold the dif- 
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R rllilitary sense to hold her in chcck ternporllriIy, and to 
prevent any such invasions of the French 'lS had occurrcd 
during the prcvious ycars. ...\Ioreovcr, many of hcr fron- 
ticr fortresses had been taken froIll hcr, ICll\ing weak spotl) 
in her line of dcfcnse, particularly toward (1erIllauJ. 
hc 
had also been forced to consent to the occupation of her 
territory for scveral ycars by a large '1.rrny under the corn- 
n1and of thc powers that had just hurnhled her. \s if thi
 
wcre not enough, she was herself to pay for the support of 
those troops, and also to pay a large irulcrnnity. It was 
hclic,'ed that all this would he sufficicnt to cOIllpd her to 
keep the peace, that she would have dOITIestic prohlerlls :)c"cre 
and exacting eHough to aL::;orb her entire attention. 
'rile control or extinction of t c so-callcd ,. French Precaution. 
ideas" was c.t n10re baffling and subtle problcrll, bu t o ne P against 
rance. 
which the .Allies felt it necessary to attack. }t'or this pur- 
pose thcy, l{ussia, Prussia, Austria, and l'
ngland, bigllcÙ 
--- 
a 'rre;
ty of ...\Iliance on N oveluber QO, 1815, engaging to 
CIIlploy all their Ineans to prcvent the gcneral tranqllillit) 
froIu being again di::;turbed, binding thelll
ch'cs "to l1ulÏn- 
tain in fuB vigor, and should it be necessary, with the whole 
of their forces," the perrnanent exclusion of Napolcon and 
his fanlil)" fronl thc throne of It'rancc, promi:;ing to con- 
cert ncce:;sary JllCasUres "in casp the saine Hc\'oIutionar) 
J"}rinciples, which npheld the last crirninal usurpation,' 
should again, eo under othcr fonns, cOIl\'ul'\c .Francl'.' J''\.- 
pressing thelnselves as "unifonnly dispo
('d to adopt C\'l'r)" 
salutary nleasurc calculated to sccure the tranquillity of 


urope by Inaintaining the order of things re-estahli
he(1 
in l.'rance," they agrecd, in order" to consolidate the ('on- The Concert 
. I . J I t I I . . t t I or Powers. 
necbons, W lIe 1 at t}(' present nlO1nel1 so CO'" J lUll C If"' 
four Sovereigns for t}w happincss of the \\ orld' to J'l'rH'W 
their Jneetings "at fÌ'\.e(1 j>eriocl
, cither under the irn- 
, 1 . 
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at each of these perio&5, shall be considered the nlost salu- 
tar.}' for the repose ånd prosperity of Nations and for the 
maintenance of the Peace of Europe." 1 
This was virtually an assertion that the four Great Powers 
would henceforth control Europe in the interests of the 
ideas they represented. The Alliance, whose object had been 
to overthrow Napoleon, was to be projected into the tilHe 
of peace. r.fhere was thus started that series of con- 
gresses which, for the next eight years, exercised a rigid 
inquisition into the political movements of Europe, and a 
pi tiless repression of such as appeared dangerous. This 
alliance was contracted with a view particularly to keeping 
France harmless. The ÏInportant provision is that con- 
cerning future congresses, and it was the nlanipulation of 
these congresses in the interest of reaction, the conversion 
Quadruple of this alliance into an engine of universal repression, largely 
Alliance by the adroit Jiplonlacy of 
letternich, that made the three 
and Metter- h . I . I d d h d fi 
. h powers w IC 1 consIstent y co-operate, an a 1'st 
nlC . 
signed the rïreaty of the IIoly Alliance, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, so odious to the Liberals of the Continent. In 
1815 this Quadruple AJIiance appeared as a warning only 
to France, but the first congress held under the agreement 
disclosed a conlpact union of the three eastern states against 
the spirit of refonn everywhere. England's policy rapidly 
diverged, as we shall see, from that of her allies. 
. The fate of Europe in the period after 1815 was largely 
controlled by the powers that had thus próclainled the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion their favorite rule of 
conduct, yet the prohable character of their policy could 
be more accurately foretold by a study of the character of 
their rulers rather than of the biblical principles to which 
they were anliably inclined to append their signatures. 
Each 'was an absolute monarch recog'TIizinQ" no trammels 
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upon his power, saye such as 11f' 11illl'wlf Illighl he' willin 
to concede. rro each the funclurnentnl idea of Hu' l{('\'olu- 
tion, till. 
overeignty of the people, was incolllprchf\rhihlp 
and lo,tthsome. }:ach had suffered r(>pe'Ltedly nnd rriev- 
ously frorn that lh'volution. ]
ach" as sure to be it.; enemy, 
shou1c1 it break forth again. Yet there were vnriation
. 
'rhe F:rnpcror of llussia, AleÀand{\r I, appecLfed, in 1815, the Alexander I. 
Inost powerful nlonafch of Europ
. Young, imaginnti\ (" 1777-1825. 
impressionable, he }uHI received in his early e()uclltion n. 
tincture of western liberalisrn which, in the ye'Lrs illullcdiah
l). 
after \Yaterloo, seemed likely to deepen. 1'hi
 at fÌrst runùe 

Ietternich regard hirn as little less than a J acobin, all the 
more dangerous because crowned, Yet he \, as hnO\\ n as 
changeable, a" egoistic, as influenced by fear. l
r('dcrick 
\ViIIiarll I II, l{ing of l}russia, slow, timid, conceiving gov- 
ernment ill a parental, patriarchal senSl', was a we uk ruler, 
but a ruler whose views were tho
e of the eÏghte('nth century, 
who did not see the change that had corne o,.er the world, 
who wa
 disposecl to plod along contentecll.y in the tradi- 
tional path of the absolute Prussian rllonarchy.. distrusting' 
inn()\ ations, deferential toward .Austria. 'flIp other rnemher 
of thp IIoly A lIiallcP was _Francis 1, of .Au
triu.. the 1110:o.t Francis I 
narrow-n1inded, illiheral of tilt" three. ] Ie, tuo had ll"arnecl of Austria 
. 1.68-1835, 
nothing frOill the suggestive vicissitudes of his Cclreer. ] Irs 
mind was cOlnrnonplace, harren, even Illean. rrhe spirit of 
his rule is mirrored in certain well-known trttf\ran('e
: h The 
whole world is Inad and wants ne\\ constitutions." U ]
eep 
yourselves," he s'lÏd to a group of profl.lssor
 in 1821, h to 
whal is old, for that is good 
 if our nnCl'stnrs ha\c prO'\'eJ 
it to be good why should not \\ e do as they did? !\e\\ ideas 
are now corning forward of which 1 do not nor e'.er shull 
appro\"e. 1\fistrust thesf' id('a
 and keep tn tlw po...iti,"c. 
I ha\'e no need of learneò men. I wnnt faithful subject... He 
such: that is your dut\,. J Ip \\ 110 would sl'rvp JIll' rnll..t (In Wh:lt 
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Though Francis I was a cOlnnlonplacc character he pos- 
scs
cd in his chief luinister, Prince 
Ietternich, a nlan far out 
of the ordinary, a l1Hlll who appeared to the generation 
that lived between 1815 and 18-18 as the nlo
t cOll1manding 
personality of Europe, whose iluportance is shown in the 
phrases, "era of 
Ietternich,P "s,ystenl of l\Ietternich." 
lIe was the central figure not only in Austrian ane} Gerillan 
politics, but in European c1iplolllacy, dOininating his age as 
Napoleon had dOlllinated his, though by a very different 
process. ::\Ietternich was the nlost falnous stateslnan Austria 
produced in the nineteenth century. A lnan of high rank, 
wealthJ', polisheel, he was the prince of di pIonla tists "with- 
out a peer in his age or in his style," says a French his- 
torian and critic, " who deserved to govern Europe as long 
as Europe deserved to be governc(l by c1iploluacy. In this 
respect everything about hilll is interesting. l\Iet.. 
ternich renlains by exterior grace, by the excellence of tone, 
the perfection of attitude, and the subtle knowledge of the 
proprieties, an incol11parable Blaster, The great cOlIledy 
of the world, the high intriguing of the European stage, 
has never had so fertile an author, an actor so consum- 
Iua te." 1 

Ietternich's reputation was based on his long and tortuous 
diplOlna.tic duel with 
 apoleon. Clainling to have correctly 
read that bewi]dering- per
onality fronI his earliest ohserva- 
tion of hiln, and to have lllrecl hilll slowly yet inevitahly to 
his dOOlO hy playing' skilfulIy upon his weakn('
se:-" l\Ietter- 
nich cOllsidere(1 hilllSc1f thc conqueror of the conqueror. r\n 
nchie\'elHcl1 t so notahle illlJ>osed upon III any , nor die} '[et- 
ternich do aught to di1J1 Hlc hrilliancy of the exploit. IIis 
inlperturbahility, his pn'scicn('c, his cliplOluatic dextcrity 
\\ ere everywhere praisC'd. lIe caine to be considered the 
one great oracle, whose every word was full of Incaning, if 
otl1v V011 ('(\111,1 lJ'l't it 1)in1nnl'lh: 11("H,-"pc1 la('l I'}{'olutf'l'- h(\- 
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ohei
ancc, though so
ncwhat Hlorc slow'ly, fiS ohviou:'tly he- 
fitted thosc who ruled by nothing less than divinc right. ..\ 
fc\\ )'Cfil'S afh'l' IH15, ....\Iexandér T, of H.ussia, who'c liheral 
vagaries had sore1y trie(1 this infallihle high priest, m:ule his 
penance. " You are not altered," hc said, "I nm. \OP au 
havc nothing to regret, hut I h'1\'e." 
'Ietternich played this lofty rôle' with hecOilling grtn ity 
no(1 gran<leur. IIis cynici::'ln, so corroding for hii contclu- 
porarics, never turned upon hilllsc1f. lIun1Ïlit.y is hardly 
a proper weakness for n. prirnntc. No adulation could ('qunl 
his own self-appreciation. lIe speaks of himself llS heing His 
born "to prop up thc decaying structure" of European lelf-esteem. 
fiociety. lIe feels the world resting on his !oihoulders. ,. )I) 
posi tion has this pcculiari ty," lw says, " t ha.t an cycs, zdl 
cxpl'l'tations are (Iirectcd to prccisdJ that point where 1 
happen to be." lIe asks the question: "" h), :ul1ong- .,0 
nlany nlillion Bien, Illust I be the one to thinh. \, hen othcrs 
do not think, to ;let whe'n other
 do not fict.. nnd to write 
becausc olhers know not how.'" '"fraveling ill Italy ill I S17 
he reconls: " 
Iy presence in Italy pl'OdllCC
 'Ul incal('ulnbl
 
cf!" eet." 'rl'a vcling- ill GerIllftuy in 1 
1 H.. hè notes: . I 
CllllIe to Frankfort like the :\Iessiah." }:l
('where he 
a)
: 
"liappy is hc \\ ho can say of hilllseIf that he hn
 nc\'cr 
stra'yC'd frolH the palh of etclïlal law. Such tc
tiJllon", Ill}"' 
{'onscience cannot refuse IHe." '"rhis superh presumption 
stood the test of all ex}wriencc. ]':v(ln in 1 H 
R.. after the 
re\'ollitions of Italy and GerJl1:lny.. the nhllicatiol1 of IIi.. 
cmperor.. nnd hi::, own overthroW' and flight to LOIHlol1.. he 
said: "
J'y IUilld has ne\'er ('IlI('rtairH'() error." 
As nn histori('al figure' 1feU<'rni('h"s importnllce ('on...i..t:'t His 
in hi
 c:\ccration of the Fren('h Hf'\'olutiol\. I Ii
 Iife-lon r ,. hi toricn! 
. . importance. 
rôlc was that of inces"ant, lynx-cJc<l oppn:-'ItJon to e\'erJ- 
thing- cOlllprehel1( led 111 t h
 "ore!. 1 I
 ]a \'ishl'd upon it 1 
't1.'(\'1lth nf nll,t'n"\lH"'\r;
nl 11..nnnrt,.t1oH. ft \\a.. ,. tlU" di
t'n:-'l
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hot iron, the hydra with jaws open to swallow up the social 
order." lIe was the sworn enen1Y of the Revolution. He 
ha.d a horror of parliaments and representative régimes. 
"France and England," he said, "may be considered as 
countries without a government," He defined himself as 
the man of the status quo. _ His was a doctrine of pure 
imn1obility. 'rhe new ideas ought never to have come into 
the world, but the past could not be helped. Prevention of 
the furtller spread of these new ideas was, he felt, the im- 
perative requirement of European politics. He was the 
minister of European conservatism. His strength lay in 
the fact that repose was the passionate desire of the men 
of 1815. Nothing seelned B10re fearful to Europe than a 
recurrence of war. Only it was safe to say that a Europe, 
invigorated, electrified as this had been, however exhausted, 
Doctrine of however desirous of rest for the time, would not be willing 
immobility. to be forever quiescent. The ideal of immobility as a 
perrnanent thing is the paralysis of thought. l\Ietternich 
failed in the end, though for a while Europe was blinded 
by his success, because, while he could ilnprison revolution- 
ists, he could not imprison ideas. He failed to understand 
the impalpable forces of his age. 
Considering the work of the Congress of Vienna as 
largely his, his concrete task was, henceforth, to consolidate 
that work, to repel all attacks upon it. He sa,v only one side 
of the Revolution, the destructive. The constructive side he 
never understood. This, however, was for the future the 
more important. A comprehension of it was most essential 
for a stateslnan who felt the world resting on his shoulders. 
flow l\Ietternich worked out his system will be seen in 
succeeding chapters. IIis lever was Austria. Austria's 
legal rights and commanòing authority in Germany and 
Italy, and his own rernarkable powers of persuasion, sug- 
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CHAPTER II 


REACTION IN AUSTHI.i\ .A
D GER
L\XY 


ArrSTRIA cIllerged fronl the Napoleonic wars stronger, 
larger, and IHore populous than ever. She had heen re- 
peatedly shattered, her houn(1arie
 repeatedly rerlefined 
during the last twenty years, Jct the resu1t was favorable. 
She had relinquisherl her possessions in the X etherlands (IJlOcI- 
ern llelgiunl) and SOlne of her southwest Gerrnan lancl
., but 
had hcen indellInified hy lands in Gennany and Ital}, which 
"ere contiguou
 find nlore (l(h'antageous. 
\t the vcry 
IDOlnent that her great Gerrnan rival, Prussia, was becoJuing 
11101'e straggling anù loosely extended, _\u
b'ia wns attaining 
a. territorial cOIllpactness 
he had never known. Planted 
finnly upon the ...\lps and the C'u'pathians, and "ith an 
extensive coast line along the Adriatic, she was admirably 
situated for '1n assertive rôle in .European politics. 
The .Austrian l
lllpire, however, pre..;entcd to th(\ eye ccr- Lack of 
tain peculiarities, offered by no other :,tate in l':urop{\, It unity in the 
. .. ". I .1' f } Austrian 
knowledge of whIch IS esselltIa to an understunulug 0 ler Empire. 
history in the ninetcen th cen tu l'Y. rrhe crupi rc "a.s con- 
spicuously lackillg' in unity" political.. racial.. ur bocial. It 
was not n ;:)ingle nation like !4'ranc{\ hut \Va.:) cornpo 'cd of 
Inany nations. "ro the west were the ...<\llstrian dllchil'
, 
chiefly Gerrnan, the ancient possession
 of th(\ IIou
e of 
IIapsburg; to the north ]lohernia, an nncient kingdonl ac- 
quired by the IIapsburgs in 1!)
6; to the east the h.ingilom 
of IIungar
y, occupying the imnlCllsc plain of the middle 
Danube; to the south the I(ingdoln of LOInbard) - \F encti,\, 
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cast the principality of Transylyania, and to the southwest 
the I(ingdolll of Croatia. .l\lany of thesc constituent elements 
prcserved special privileges, thus rendering the government 
confused and unequal. 
:i\lorc iInportant still was the fact that this elnpire was in- 
habited by nlany peoples which differed greatly in origin, in 
language, in l}istory, in custolns and institutions. At best i 
these racial and linguistic diff'crcnccs rendcred difficult, if 
not inlpossiblc, the growth of a national consciousness, a. COIll- 
l110n patriotisIll; at thc worst thcy lnight becolne mutually 
antagonistic ànd tend to disrupt the enlpire. The two lead- 
ing raccs wcre the Gcnnans, fOrIuing thc body of the popu- 
lation in the Austrian duchies, and the l\lagyars, originally 
an Asiatic folk, ellcalllped in the Danube valley since the 
ninth century, and fOrIlling the dOlninal1t people in Hun- 
gary. Yet also in thc eastern part of Hungary were Rou- 
nlal1ians, reputed descendants of carly HOITIan colonists and 
speaking a language of Latin origin, and there were Slavic 
peoplcs north and south of the Gennans and .l\lagyars in 
both .A.ustria and lIungary. In this 1l1edley of states, races, 
and languages there lay nunlberless possible causes of di- 
vision and contention. '".fhey had allnost nothing in COll1lIlon 
sa ve allegiance to thc elnpcror and, for 1110st of theIn, to the 
I10Ioan Catholic Church. If thc desirc for a separate na- 
tional lifc should spring up aIllong thcse va"rious pcoples, the 
Elllpirc nlÏght be disruptcd, would at any rate bc trans- 
fOrIlled. In 1815, howeyer, there ,vas not the rivalry in 
nationality and language that has since becoIne so acute. 
r.fhis empire was not a Gcrrnan eInpire, thong]} it had the 
appearance of so hcing. '"1'l1e Gennans were the lnost influen- 
tial elenlCnt, thc ruling house was Gennan, Vienna, the capi- 
tal, was a Gel'111an city, the Gennan language was used for 
official intcrcourse. An attelllpt had bcen nlade in the 
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as the balance between t1w Gl'rInan anel the non-Gernlun 
eJelnents had been hItered since, considerably in f
nor of the 
latter. The Gennans "ere in a decided nUl1lerical minority, 
but by reason of their greateJ" wealth, intelligence, and 
general advallcelllent they reTlltlincel the lefuling clement in 
the state. llut the nineteenth century was to see their 
leadership contested and gradual1y weakene(} hy the rise of 
stJ"ong national and race lBO' Cllll'nts in TTullgary alle1 Bo- 
hemia. 'rhe Slavs fornled Ule 1l1ajoJ"ily of the population 
of the entire f'lllpirc, Lilt they Wf're not hOlllogenf'ous, were 
geographically f;catt('J"('d, were ill civili7ation inferior, ane] 
wer(' for the tinle quil.scent. 
To rule so conglonlerate a rea1n1 of twenty-eight or Policy of 
twenty-nine llliJIion people was a task of great difficulty. Francis I 
1'his was the first prohleln of l
rancis T (17!JQ-1H:3.j) and 
e
ternich. 

Ietternich. Their policy in the main was to keep thing
 
as they were. 'ïo innovate was to enter a lane that Illight 
know no turning. They 111:1.(le no attelupt to refornl the 
governnlent. 'They aHo" ed the variolls part
 of the political 
luachine to continue, lacking as it was in sJllllnl'try all(I in 
efficiency, 'I'his nlachinl'ry was hoth chaotic ancI ullscien- 
tific. There was no central, coherent cahinet.. or group of 
nlinisters. 'rherp were, of course, various departnH'llts, hut 
SOllle had jurisdiction over the whole elllpirl', SOHI(' only o\'er 
parts. Tn any case the houndaries were not cat'efu]],)" de- 
fined. Govprnnwnt WaS c
ceeclingly 
low, cUlnbrous, di
- 
jointed, inefficient. 
.Austria was now the classic lanel of tJlC' ole) r{.ginlc. I IeI' Austria n 
. 1 I 1 f land of the 
houndarIes had been repeah'clly chang('d at t Ie laU(..; 0 Old R 
ime, 
X'l}>oleon, but the internal 
tructure of the state atHl of 
socicty had relnaincù ul1alterpel. 'rhe p('ople were 
harply 
di\'i(led into classes, each resting on n. di{fer('nt legal ba"i;'\. 
Of these the nohility occupied a highly pri\'ilegl'd po
itioJl, 
'rIleY enjoyed frcedolll frotH COlllplll"oJ".' 111ilit:lry 
l\r\'icc, 
1'11'0'(\ (\"
I"n1n";nn
 f
'nn1 ...."qf-;nn '1 T\r'll"t;I"'11 JllnluH\u1\" of tht' 
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land, from which in nlany cases they drew enorlllOUS revenues. 
Upon their estates they exercised Inany of the same feudal 
rights as had their ancestors, such as those of the police 
power and of adlninistering justice through their own courts. 
They exacted the cor7.'ée and other services froB1 the peasants. 
The condition" of the peasants, indeed, who fornled the 
imlnense mass of the population, was df:plorablp. It has been 
stated that in Bohenlia, for instance, they o"
ed half of their 
tinle and two-thirds of their crops to the lords, and in certain 
parts it "as not uncommon for human beings and cattle to be 
sheltered by the same roof. The peasants had indeed been 
refused the right to purchase release from their heaviest 
burdens. These were the two classes into which Austrian 
society was divided, for the bourgeoisie, or llliddle class, was 
only slightly developed and of little importance. Industry 
,vas in a backward state, halnpered at every point by official 
regula tions. 
Local There were throughout the empire various local bodies 
government. called estates, which, however, constituted no real check 
upon the absolutism of the central government. They in no 
sense constituted local self-government. 1.'hey were com- 
posed ahnost entirely of nobles, and their powers were slight. 
Their sessions were brief, perfunctory, and furnished no 
political training. Hungary occupied a somewhat special 
position. She had a central diet or parlialnent and long.. 
established county governments. They, however, were no 
great harrier to the working of the central governlnent, 
which, indeed, for thirteen years, from 181
 to 18
5, re- 
fused in spite of the law to call the Diet together. l\loreover, 
these Hungarian asselnLlies did not represent the IIungarian 
people but Inere]y the privileged classes. Absolutism in gov- 
ernment, feudalislIl in society, special privileges for the 
favored few, oppression and misery for the Inasses, such was 
the condition of .Austria. in 1815, 
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years, during the reign of Francis I, till lH:3!j, awl of hi" 
successor, l-'crdinand I (1

35--.Ht) J)uring all thi
 perio(J 

Ietternich was t hl' chief Inillistcr, tIle acconlpli
hcd und rc- 

ourccfuJ reprc
t:ntative of the 
tatus quo. I lis sJstcln, at 
\\ ar with ]lllluan nature, at war with the modern bpirit rested 
upon a nlcddJesonlc and ubiquitous police, upon elaborate 
espionage, upon a vigilant censorship of i<1eas. '1'hc head of 
this deparbnent hoasted that he had 1010 perfected 
, the sJstenl 
of }i'ouché, an tlchievenlCnt silnilar to that of painting- the 
lily. Censor:-;hip was applied to theaters, newspaper:" bools. 
l'hc frontiers "erc guarded that foreign hools of u. liheral 
character I1light not slip in to corrupt. }}olitical b('icn('(' 
nnd history practically disappeared as seriou" stuclie;o,. Spies 
"ere every" here, in go, erllllient offices, in places of alllu
c- 
ment, in educational institution
. Particularl.,y did this (;ov- 
ernlnent fear the uni,'ersities, Lecausp it feared ideas. 
Professors an(1 students were suhjected to humiliating regu- 
lations. Spies attended le('ture
. The Government iTlsi
ted 
on huying a cOlllplete ]ist of the Looks that puch profes
or 
took out of the university librarJ. 'l'e),.t-bools wcrp pre- 
scribed. Foreign scholars Inight not 1)(' appointed to pro- The 
f . . . 1 .. f ' ) . system of 
csslonal poslbon
, nor even )eCOI1IC tutors In pnvate amI }(
S. espionage. 
Students n1Ïght not study in forejgn universities, nor luight 
they have societies of their OWI1. .A e1erical inquisition \\ as 
added to that of the police. Students must attend church 
anù go to confession at stated till1es. Confc...
ion papers 
\\ crp rcqui 1'('(1 at all eXllnlÎllat ions. ('onf CS
ÎOIl hecamc u. 
regul.lr hllsinc
s for poor students, \\ ho 
old their papl'r
 to 
cOlnrades needing thenl on 
uch o('casion
. ..\s c'\:unlination 
periods approached such papers ro,e and fell according to 
supply and deBland, Jile stoels una honds. ()h\'iou
IJ. under 
a sJsteJll where there waS no freedon) of teaching or of le.1rn- 
ing, science withered. It was accordingl) perfcctly appro- 
1)T1ntn fnJ' n f.-;on 1 nf \fnf-f-o'l'n; ,1. f-n I',uuf'J'nt-1I1nf.. 1111n nn 
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countries without the pennission of the Go\'ernnlcnt, which 
".as rarely given. Austria was sealed as nearly hernletically 
as possible against the liberal thought of Europe. Intellcc- 
tual stagnation was thc price paid. A systen1 like this 
needed careful bolstering at cvery m0111cnt and at every 
point. 'l-'he best protection for the Austrian system 'was to 
extend it to othcr countries. IIaving finnly established it 
at home, l\letternich labored with great skill and tenlporary 
success to apply it in surrounding countries, in Gcnnany 
through the Diet and the state govenuuents, in Italy through 
interventions and treatics, binding Italian states not to fol- 
low policies opposed to the .1\ustrian, and in general by 
bringing about a close accord of the Great Powers on this 
illiberal basis. 
'Ve shall now" trace the a pplica tion of this conception of 
government in other countries. This will serve among other 
things to show the dOlIlinant position of the Danubian em- 
pire in Europe from 1815 to 18
8. Yienna, the seat of 
rigid conservatis111, was now the center of European affairs, 
as Paris, the honle of revolution, had been for so long. 


GEU::\IANY 


One of the Inost remarkable changes of the nineteenth 
century has been the transfornlution of Gennany, froin a 
loose and inefficient federation into an illlPosillg, powerful 
el1lpire. GennallY, like Italy, was long a geographical ex- 
pression rather than a nation. 'l'he nlap of GerIllany was 
for centuries the" onder of the world. It was a tangle of 
lilliputian and irrational states, Inany of thelll "archeo- 
logical curiosities." Since the outbreak of the llcvolution- 
ary 'Val'S these had disappeared in large llunlbers, greedily 
absorbed hy their JIlOre powerful neighhors. ".rhus the 
knights of the empire, the ecclesiastical 
tates, find nearly aU 
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furthercd ]J} the spirit of aggranùi- elllcllt of the Gcrman 
princcs thclIlselves, who \\ ere an
iuu
 to increase their 
dUlllinions, no Blatter by what nlean
, and who (.agcrly co- 
upended with Napoleon, the purpuse of whoSt' IIlanipula- 
lions was not the welfare of Gertll:
ny. 'rhe Gennan sta.tc') 
of 1815 were of all shapes ancI siL'es and of variou:) denomina- 
tions. 'fherc" cre frce cities, electorates, 1Jlargravates, Varieties 
duchies, gralHl duchies, and five kingdom:-" j>ru:-,
ia, ] Iano\'er, of states. 
Saxony , 'V ürtcluucrg, anù lla varia. 'rhe last three had IJccn 
raised to regal rank by the all-powerful 
 apu]con, 1.ud at 
his fall it \\ as found in1pu

ible to reduce tu (luc11ies again 
what he had so greatly exalted. 
Do" 11 to 1806 the Genuan states had ueen bound together 
in u loose union called tIH' IIoly ]lOlllun l
nlpire, about which 
clustered the brilliant, but rather airy, un:-,uhstantial 111e1Il- 
ories of centuries. 'rhat had been succeedcd froln 18U(j to 
1813 by the Confederation of the Ithille, a creation and 
instrulllent of Napoleon, which includcd uItilIlatcly nearly all 
Gern1any e
cept the two great ðtates, Pru

ia find .Austria. 
'fhis confederation fell with its creator and the question of 
the future organization was one 1l1uch discussed at the Con- 
gress of Yienna and settled there, not hy the restoration of 
the Iloly ltolnan EUlpire, which luany :uh.ocate(l, but hy the 
erection of the so-called Gcnnan Confederation, cOlllposcd 
of thirt}-cight states. 1 'rhe central organ of the govern- 
Inent was to he a Dict, 1l1ccting at l
"rankfort. 'rhis Wll
 The Diet, 
to consisl not at all of representati\'cs chosen by the people 
but of delegates appointed b.r the different 
o\'l\reigns nnd 
serving during their pleasure. 'rhc'y wen" to ht" not deputies 
cmpo\\ ered to decide question:" hut 
illlply diplolnatic repre- 
sentatives, voting as their princes Blight direct. ,Au...tria 
was alwaJs to have the presidel1('J of this hody. 'fhe Il1ctho(1 
of procedure within the I)iet \\ a
 cOHlplicated und c'\.cecd- 
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ingly cumbrous. It sat sometinlCs as an Ordinary .Assen1bly
 
sOlnetimes as a General Assen1bJy or Plenunl. 'The differ- 
ence ,,"'as mainly in the character of the business transacted, 
and in the method of voting. In the former only ordinary 
business was considered and matters were decided by a ma- 
jorit)" vote. Each of the eleven large states had one vote, 
while the remaining states were divided into six groups, 
called curiæ, each group having a single vote. There were 
thus seventeen votes in all, In the Plenum were considered 
all questions of greater importance. Here a two-thirds vote 
was necessary for a decision. The total number of yotes 
was sixty-nine, divided among the different states. Austria, 
Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, I-Ianover, and Würtemberg, had 
four each, others three, two, and each state had at least one. 
The distribution was grossly unfair if it was intended to 
show the relative importance of the several states. Prussia 
and Austria, great European powers, had no more weight 
than Saxony, a small state, and only four times as much as 
Liechtenstein, a state of a few thousand inhabitants. Thus 
it came about that the seven larger states, having five-sixths 
of the population of Germany, could be outvoted decisively 
by the smaller states representing one-sixth. 
Its powers The Congress of Vienna, having thus created an assembly, 
not defined. did not proceed to define its powers, The jurisdiction of the 
Diet was left to be decided by the Diet itself. It was decided 
that the first business of the Diet should be the framing of 
the fundamental laws of the confederation and the establish- 
ment of the organic institutions. This might seem to be 
unduly elastic and to be giving to the assembly an oppor- 
tunity to claim the largest powers for itself. ßut this was 
not to be feared, as in the adoption and in the change of any 
fundamental law, a unanimous vote was required, and all the 
delegates were dependent upon h0I11C governlnents which 
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was no ling or clnperor of Gerlnany, 'l"hcrc was no GcrUlan 
flag. K 0 onc WilS, propcrly 
pcaking, a Gennan citizcn. lIe Germany 
was a Prussinn, or .Austrian, or Bavarian citizen, SlS the not a 
casc nlight bc. 'fhe federal governnlcnt had no diplomatic nation 
representatives in the other countries of Europc, hut each 
stttte had or could have, its own diploInatic corps. tT'he 
Gernlan as Gernlllß had no legaJ standing ahroad,-only a' 
a citizen of a separate slate that might, but gencrally did 
not, eOlIllIHlnd respect. E'lch state had the right to Inake 
alliancc:-, of every linel with the others or with 110n-Gernptn 
states. 'fhe only serious oLligation they a

unlcd to\\ ard 
each other was that they should enter into no engllgclllcnt 
that should be directed against the safety of the Confedera- 
tion or that of any individnal state within the union; that 
they should not llHl.ke war upon each other upon any pretext, 
but should sulnllit their contentions to the Diet; thut if the 
Confederation should dcclarc war, all the states should sup- 
port it, and that none should negotiate separately with the 
enemy or alollP lIlake peace. 
Such \\ as the constitution given to Gerlnany by the Con- 
gress of Vienna. It created a governnlcnt in which oL
truc- 
tion was CllSJ, po::;itivc action "ery òifficuIt. Each state 
possess cd pon ers of delaying (lecision
 of the Diet inter- 
11linaLly, even, in nlany ca::,c:" of rendering thenl ilnpo 
ibIL. 

I()reo\'er this go\'eflllllent, weak as it was, was not cven 
purely Gerrnan. 'fhree rulers of foreign sbltes were mern- 
bel's of it and could influencc its cldiberation
, pn.rticularly 
in those cases where an individual veto would prove deci::;ivC', 
that is, in ulJ the IHost fundaulCntaI 11IH.J organic mutters, 
'file king of l':ngland. was repre
cn tcd for 1 J ano, er n pos- 
session of the English royal fzuniI)', the king of I)enlnurl for' 
IIolstein, the king of the 
 etherlnnds for Lu \.clIlburg. Pru - The Inttr 
sia and .Austria too lnight Le influenced to look upon thl: \on- national 
. . . d . characttf 
feùerution in the light of their internatIonal posItion an In- of the 
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The other two-thirds, Inainly non-German, were not included, 
yet their interests might dictate the policy of the Austrian 
dc1egates. Thus Hungarians, Poles, and Italians nlight in- 
directly influence the detennination of purely German ques- 
tions in the Gennan Diet. The international rather than 
national character of this Confederation was further mani- 
fested in the fact that the chief articles of the Federal ...\.ct 
establishing it were inserted in the Final Åct of the Congress 
of Vienna, and as such were under the colIective guaranty of 
the powers and therefore presumably not to be altered with- 
out their consent. 
It is clear that a Gennany so organized was not a nation 
but only a loose confederation of states expressly declared to 
be independent and sovereign, a confederation designed 
silTIply for lTIutual protection, and poorly adapted even for 
that. "J udged by the requiren1ents of a practica1 political 
organization," says von Sybel, "this German Act of Con- 
federation, produced with so much effort, possessed about 
all the faults that can render a constitution utterly useless." 
He adds that it "was received by the Gertnan nation at 
large, partly with colò indifference, anò partly with patriotic 
indignation." 
This indignation was vehemently felt by the Liberals, who, 
under the influence of the trenlendous struggles with N apo- 
leon, had conIC passionately to denland a close and firm union 
, of an Gern1ans that thus they might realize in their institu- 
tions and in the face of all the world the greatness ,vhich they 
felt was in them. The exaltation of the final struggle with 
Napoleon had only heightened the delnand of the more pro- 
gressive spirits for national unity, that thus Germany lTIight 
never henceforth be subjected to the llluniliations of the past 
at the llands of foreigners. "rhis longing for unity and 
strength, which in the patriotic atnlosphere of the late ,val'S 
had seenlCd so near realization, was now seen to be a hope 
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wcre more tho
c of )[etlcnlich than of the T.iherals. 'I'h · 
latter wcre indignant at what they called the grcat (ILecption 
of Vienna, and their hittel'ness was to be a factor in the I'ller 
deve10plIlcnt of GcrtIlany. 
'.fhat they were frolll the very force of circurrl
tanl'cs, the Why the 
very nature of existing conditions, inevitably destined to problem of 
. . Gennan 
(h
appolntn1cnt wc can see 1110re clearl)' than did the)' swept unity was 
along as they were by the bh"ong patriotic currcnt of the so diftlcult. 
hour, little appreciating the bewildering, baffling cOlllplexitJ 
of their problelu. 'rhe object they ainled at was one of 
u- 
preme difficulty. Gennan unity wa
 not simply tl Iwtttcr of 
scntiulcnt, however fine anù just, but was a hard, practical 
question only to be answcred, if at all, by ripe political scnse 
and wisdUlll. It involved the adjustrnent of Illany cunflictin
 
and perhaps irreconcilable interests. 'rraditiolls, centuries 
old, Ulust be 0\'erC0111e. )lere inertia was a powerful ob- 
stacle. 
\nd another" as the fact that the future of Ger- 
Inany was not left for the Gernlans to work out alone. It 
was a part of the wor
 of the Congress of \Ïellna of the 
general settlelllent of ]
urope. This hrought it ahout that 
the ..let of Ii'ederation \\ as ha
tily fralned and that, too, 
partiaIly by powers careless of GCrIIlan interests or hostile 
to thelu. It was no desire of neighboring states to have u. 
strong nnd united GCfIoany. Bul the Illain oh
tacle In)" in 
one of the oldest, Inost persistent facts of GCl"lllan political 
life and history, the strong states-rights or partieulari
t 
feeling. K 0 effective union could be c
tahli:,hed unle

 th
 
various Illelubers woulù surrender smIlC of thcir authority. 
Xot one of the GerIllan princes was willing tu pay the price. 
...\ustria, l110re non-GerIll:tn than (;èrnHln conhl not for that 
very reason hopc to b
 the snprcnle power in u realIy united 
Gennany, therefore shc favored a loosc union whercin bhe 
nlight, by playing upon riv'al pa

ioTI
, enjoy a ](::,
cr leader- 


'I . 
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could hope to exercise a power they would not grant to either 
of the greater. l\loreover, they believed that any sacrifice of 
sovereignty would only leave them exposed to the aggrandiz- 
ing passions of the great. At first these lesser states, indeed, 
wished to be entirely independent, to have no union at all, 
even that of a loose confederation. The conclusive argu- 
ment against this 'was that Gennany must at least be strong 
enough so that no second series of events like that of the 
Napoleonic invasions and conquests should again occur. 
Thus it is seen that the radical evil of the German situ- 
a tion was the particularism or excessive individualism of the 
states. This was nothing new, but had been .for centuries 
the most powerful fact. This feeling was now even more 
pronounced than ever, for the reason that the lesser states 
had latterly grown stronger by their absorption of their 
neighbors in the period just elapsed. National unity had 
been wrecked by it. It could only be restored, says Sybel, 
by the further extreme developlnent of this spirit-till one 
state should become so large that it would overshadow all 
the rest and .f orce them to recognize its ascendency-then 
the selfishness of one would end in the unity of all. Now 
the unity of England and France had been brought about 
in precisely this way, by the absorption by one state of 
all its rivals, but the outcolne of German evolution had 
been peculiar, in that it had seen the rise of two great 
powers, not one, Prussia and Austria, neither able to con- 
quer or push the other aside, and each most jealous of any 
increase of the other's power. Such was the play tof am- 
bition and interest, baffling the ingenuity and ability of those 
who desired. a real and fruitful union of aU Germans. A 
Prussian field marshal, Clausewitz, wrote at about this time: 
"Germany can achieve political unity only in one ,vay, by 
the sword; by one of its states subjugating all the others," a 
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yond the range of understanding of the early nineteenth 
century. 
'rhe Liberals of Gertllany, eager for national unit)', thus The demand 
suffered a 
cverr defeat at Vienna. They were gi\'cn n ccn- for conltl- 
. } } } . tutlonal 
federatIon, looser t Ian t lut of t Ie lIol y l{oman Em p ire, llnel 
government 
with none of the glory anù IU5ter of the latter, a union only 
nominal, ilH'ffieicn t, and prosaic, con taining no \ ital force. 
'rhe Lib
rals were abo eager for reforols within the state
, 
for constitutional governnlCnt, for parlialnents with real '\ 
powers, for the end of nbsolutislll. IIere again they were 
disappointed. 1'hey had hoped to get n Blandatory pro- 
vision in the F'ederal 
\ct establishing represt.:ntati\'e legis- 
latures in each one of the states of Germany. In appeuling 
to his people to raIIy around hill} in tIw war against Xapo- 
leon, the I\:ing of Prussia had very recently prolnised his 
people a constitution and had urged at the Congre
s of 
Vienna that the l
'ederal Act should rcquir(:. every melJ}- 
ber of the Confederation to grant a representative con- 
stitution to his subjects within a year. :\letternich, even etter- 
nlore opposed to f l
ee political institutions than to a stron
 nich's suo- 
.' c
lsful op- 
central goverrUllent, succeeded JIl thwarting the refonners at position. 
this point also, by haying this explicit and luandatory decla- 
ration Inude vague and lifeless, 'rhus the faluous Artic1c 
XI I I of the l"eùeral .Act was Inade to read: " ...1 con
titution 
based upon the systclIl of estates will be estnbished in nil th
 
stutes of the union." ''.fhe character of the Ilew constitu- 
tions was not sketched; anù the tilllc limit WitS omitted. ..\ 
journali
t was justifie(l in saJying that nIl that was guu.ran- 
teed to the Gcrnlan people \\ as an " unliluited right of C
 pec- 
tation." rrJIC future was to show the vanity e\ en of c
pectll- 
tion, tIw hollowness of e\'cn so mild It prolni
c. 'rhe Libcrah 
had dèsired sOlllcthing Inorc sulJstnntial thun hope. \u,tria 
and Prussia, the two leading states go\'erllill
 the great 
'nn
,;: nor fl'fi 
"
'n."n n..nonl.... n{)T"l'r PY'I'f'11tPf} thi.. nro\ i'\ion. 
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connected states. Sonle of these werc very large, sonIC ex- 
ceedingly small. Prussia and Austria ranked with the 
greatest powers of Europe. Some of then1 were old, had 
their individual history, traditions, and prestige. Others 
were new, or had recently undergone such sweeping cllanges 
as to be practically new. 'l-'heir future was highly probleln- 
atica!. Their boundaries were intertwined and complicated. 
Some were what are called enclaves, that is, l\Tere entirely 
surrounded by another state, having no egress to the out- 
side world save through the neighbor's territory. Econolnic 
life could not flourish owing to the tariffs and change of 
coinage that nIct lllerchant and trader at every border, and 
owing also to the w-retched ll1eans of cOlnlnunication and 
transportation. These states presented many varieties of 
governnlents. Tllere were some where absolutism prevailed, 
,,,,here the prince was the law-giver, the executor, and the 
judge, ruling without the aid of any assembly, without out- 
side restraints. Such were the two greatest, Austria and 
Prussia, and such were several of the sn1aller. Tllere 'were 
others where the prince ,vas assisted in his work by assenlblies, 
bodies which the people had no right to claim, but which the 
ruler in his condescension saw fit to call about hiln, in no sense 
popular bodies, chosen by the people, but cOlnposed mainly of 
nobles. These exercised little control over the acts of the 
prince, but were at least in a position to present grievances. 

Iost of tlle states of Gernlany, as IIanover, l\Iecklenburg, 
and Saxony, were of this kind. There were other states 
where the prince granted a written constitution, sOlnewhat 
after the French 1lIOc1cl, providing for an elective assembly 
to which was given sonIC power over the governlnent's pro- 
posals for taxes and Jaws. Such nn nssenlbly was not to con- 
trol the Government, as did the Ii
nglish Parlianlcnt, by forc- 
ing the ruler to choose his ministers fronl persons satisfn.c- 
tn-r-';T tn;t ,.....,l..ø T\"1';nF'{) ur
c +hn. n>nun.'......
".....+ ;..,.. "...,."......,. ;nco............","" 
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ùom of the press and of speech, which \\ ere cOIning to b 
more find IJlore ùellHlncled hy 14:uropean
 generallJ. 
u 'c- 
\Veilllar was the 1110St proll1inent state of this class. Its 
princc received the hincere laudation of the Liberals antI the 

incere a version of 
Ietternich. 
In none of these SystClllS wus the principle of popular Popu.lar 
sovcreignty recognized. Germany was thoroughly monarch- sovereignty 
nowhere 
ica1. "flIP only question was \\ hether Inonarchy !'hould recognized. 
undergo a change of nature 1110re or less extensivc, or !o;houhl 
assert its old prerogatives in nIl their fulness. .After the 
disappointul{'llts of tIll' Yïenna Cong-re
s the Lihcral
 of Ger- 
lunny pinned their hope to the increase of states of the C;;;axe- 
"r eilnar class. 1 t was clear that Gel'Il1ans were not to havc 
unity. )[ight they not have political and civil liberty? 

rhere seell1ell sonIC ground for optilnisln. Constitutions were Constitu- 
granted in the 
tatcs of southern Germany in the next tions 
.. .... I . granted in 
few years, In BavarIa and ßaùen In 1818, In 'Vürtena )erg In certain 
1819, anù in IIesse-I)arrl1sbult in IH2lJ. It luatters not states. 
whether the princes granted these for selfish reasons in order 
to gain popular support for a. struggle which thcy felt \\ as 
inllllillcnt with their Blore powerful colleagllc
, Prussia anti 
Austria, for tbe advantage to their pcoples remaillcd the 
sallie. 
nut it soon becalHe evident after IHl.j that while there 
\\ ere signs of progress there \\ ere nlorc signs of 1\ Illl'nacing 
reaction. _ \ustria ha ,"iug set her hOllse in order ha "in!", pu t 
u Chinese w'lll nbout her cll1pire, l11arhecl innovation in the 
neighboring lanels for special hostility when the favorahle 
IIlUII1ent should arrivc. )letternich's programnlP 
 a
 
tlltetl 
in OIle of his confidcntial rcports to his l
nlpcror: n \Y e l1HI
t 
lead GCrIl1any to :ulopt our principlc.
 without our appearin fP 
tu impo:-tl' those principles upon hcr.' 'fhis could not be 
don(' aì)ru ptly and harshly. 
rwo pcrsonngcs \\ ere too 
nnn-n.,I'..l ".no 1,,,, .... ...fr\ 1 ............01.)1';1,.. \ 11'''11,,,1..rl or Ilu
:-.ia ,nul 
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he was hiuIself g:ranting a constitution to Poland and favo. 
ing constitutionalis111 in GernIany and Italy and elsewher 
Reaction could not be successful unless he should come to 51 
The Xing the error of his ways. The l{ing of Prussia had promise 
of Prussia a constitution to his country as explicitly as a man coull 
becomes re. ' 1 . h . I I k h b . 
ct ' ry ...\ etterIllC was P re-emInent Y a man w 10 new ow to l( 
a lona . 
his tinIe, and who knew how, ,vhen the proper moment arrivel 
to strike hard. His time was not long in coming. Fre( 
erick 'Villialn III was both procrastinating and timi( 
l\loreovcr, the reactionary party shortly after 1815 wo 
ascendency at his court. Two years went by before he aI 
pointed the special cOlnlnrttee to undertake the preparatio 
of the prolnised constitution. Its report after a long an 
slow investigation was unfavorable to the project, which wa 
finally allowed to drop. The Prussian Government slippe 
back easily into the old fanliliar autocratic grooves. A( 
cording to :\letternich the king's chief mental trait was" t:h 
repressive," and this gradually reasserted itself. I\lore in
 
portant was the change in Alexander I, who by 1818, fo 
reasons that are sOInewhat obscure, had gone over to con 
servatism. 'Vith the rulers of Russia and Prussia in thi 
state of ntÎnd l\letternich's course was made easy. He wa 
able to use certain current events to render hilnself incon 
testably the donlinant personality in Europe, and to secur 
the prevalence of the Austrian principles of government fa 
beyond the confines of Austria itself. 
The years iInnlcdiate]y succeeding 1815 were years of rest 
]essness and uncertainty. The Gennan Liberals were, as w 
}Iuve seen, indignant at UIe " great deception" of \Tienna 
But they hoped that at least the various states of Gennan) 
might be reformed along constitutional lines. Article XII: 
of the Feùeral .l"\ct rendered this possible, though it did not 
to their great regret, ensure it. Jlere again was hope de. 
-fprl"p,.-l fnr 11<:: thP ,rpl1r<:: urnnt h,r thø c::;O'nc;: t'hnt latlø 
!Hl hAAr 
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and in man)' of the sOlaIl ones the old régim
 "as restored in 
its entiret)" by the returning princes and with a lamentahle 
lnck of hUJnor. The di:;appoinbnent of Liberals was intcn
L, 
their critici
nl trenchant. 'rhe chief scat of disaffcction was 
found in the universities and in newspaper:; edited Ly uni- 
versity nlen. As the subjection of these centers of agitation 
was to be the lllain object of 
letternich's Gennan polic)', it 
is well to describe their acti vi ty. 
The students of Jena had Juring the Napoleonic wars Ferment 
founded a 
ociety called the llurschenschaft, \\ host' plIrpo
e in the uni- 
} . I . f . . I t .. I versitles. 
was t le lncu cabon 0 nn Intense nabona pa nobslJ1, t Ie 
constant exa.ltation of the ideal uf a cOllunon f,ttherla.nd. 
Societies were nothing new in Gennan universities, but the 
previous ones, the Corps, had included in their Inelubershi p 
only those cOllling from the sanle state or province. 'rhe)' 
thus preserved that sense of localisol which was the hane of 
Gennan life. 'I'hc Burschenschaft was based on the opposite 
principle of Il1cmbership derived frolll all the difl"erent 5tates, 
thus ignoring local lines, and teaching <I. larger duty, a 
larger devotion, a larger idea of 'lssociation. Glowing pa- 
triotislll was the characteristic of the new orgalliza tion. It 
soon succeeded in establishing chapters in 
ixteen universities. 
It was decided to hold a Illceting of representatives uf all 
the chapters and to givc it the character of a patriotic ccle- The 
bration. The place chosen was the "r artburg, a castle famoll. Wart burg 
Festival. 
as the shelter of Luther after his outlawr)' at the I)ict of 
'Yorols, and the date chosen was October 18, 1817, fanlou
 1.
 
being the fourth anniversary of the LattIe of Leipsic, illul up- 
proxinlately the three hundredth of the posting uf Luthcr"
 

rhcses. Sc\'eral hundred students lllCt. 'l'heir fcsti, al WliS 
religious ns well as patriotic. '1'hey partooh. of th
 Lord's 
Supper together and listened to ilnpassioncd 
pecchc
 cOln- 
n1emorating the grcat 1110nlcnts in Gernw,n history, the libera- 
tinn f",n\'Y\ u.n........... ...._..1 LL_ l
L__.L! l"...T T I' 
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the l{ing of Prussia had expressed his approval. '""rhey then 
dispersed, but their deed lived after theln. '"rhis student 
performance had unexpected conscquences. \Yhat was ap- 
parently a harnlless and exuberant jollification seemed to 
conservative rulers and stateslllcn cyidence of an unhealthy 
and dangerous fennent of opinion, and the rUl110rS that 
gained currency about this celebration Illade it fanIous. It 
enjoyed a reputation altogether out of proportion to its real 
importance, which ,vas slight, l\letterl1ich described it to the 
Gernlan rulers as a portent of far greater dangers sure to 
conlee Shortly an event much nlore aIarlning occurred which 
The murder seemed to justify this prognostication, the nlurder of Kotze- 
of Kotzebue. bue, a journalist and playwright, who was hated by the 
students as a spy of Russia in Gernlany. A divinity student, 
Karl Sand, went to his house in l\Iannheilll and stabbed him 
in the heart, l\larch 
3, 1819. Later an attenlpt was nlade 
to assassinate an ilnportant official of the Governnlcnt of 
Nassau. These and other occurrences played perfectly into 
the hands of l\letterl1ich, who ,vas seeking the lneans of 
establishing reaction in Germany as it had been established 
in Austria, They gave him what he most needed, a weapon 
whereby to dissuade Alexander I and Frcderick lVil1ialn III 
from all further toying with liberalism and to convert the 
IIoly Alliance, hitherto a lnere trumpet for biblical phrases, 
into an engine of oppression. 'Vere not all of these occur- 
rences manifestations of the same anarchical spirit, the de- 
sire to overthrow Jnonarchical institutions? 1\.11 wcre in- 
discriminately ascribed to the Burschenschaft, whereas it 
had only been responsible for the Wartburg festival. The 
steps now taken to cOlnbat liberalism, which ,vas charged with 
such unequal rnisdceds, form a landmark in German history. 
l\Ietternich, ha ving previously had an interview with Fred- 
erick William III, in which he was assured of the latter's sup- 
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conferences was fashioned the triuIllph of rea.ction in Ger- 
luany. I3.r the decree,; which were adopted ::\lctternich becnmc 
the conqueror of the Confederation. Only eight st
lh's were 
rcpre:-,ented, those upon which i\letternich could count. rrJw The 
decrees there drawn up were then sulnnitted to the l>ict Carlsbad 
fit l
rankfort, all the custolnary IHodes of procedure of that Decree!. 
hocly were cast aside, and a vote with no prcccding dehate was 
forced, so that the repre
entutive
 of the stales who had not 
been at Carbbad did not have tiule to fi
k in
tructions of 
t lleir Goyernments. Thus the decrees, rushed by illegal and 
\'iolcnt methods through the Diet, hecanle the la\\ of Ger- 
rnany, binding upon every state. J'hey were the work of 
Austria, seconded by rrus
ia. The slllall states resented the 
indignity to which they had been subjected hut could do 
nothing. Carlsbad signifks in German history the suppres- 
sion of liberty for a generation. As these decrees reany 
cleterlllined th
 political systenl of Gerillany until IH IS, they 
luerit a fun description. 
It was stated once for all that the fanlous .Article XIII of Provision 
the act establishing the Gerlnan Cunfe(leration, namely, thnt conce,rnin g 

 constltu- 
"n. constitution based upon the systelll of e
tates will be tional gov- 
estaLli
hed in all the state,", of the union" should not he inter- ernment. 
preted as lueaning constitutions of a foreign pattern but 
representation of estates such as had been cust01nar}" in 
German states even ear]ier. It was the earnest Je
ire of the 
Liberals to get away frolll such old find lIscJes
 assclllblie
. 
rrhe great forces active against the prcvalence of )let.- 
ternich's systelll werc free parliaments, free speech, an(} n. 
free press. It was hoped that the first of tlH'se was thu::>> 
preyen ted. 
It was next proviclecl that there hhould he' nt e,.er) uni- Control of 
. . } I . I t . t t 1 I t} the unI- 
versIty In t Ie and tL hpeCI:l representa 1\'C () wa C 1 )0 1 versities. 
professors and stuòents. 'rhe function of thl'sC ancnt' 
,ho111/1 ho "f-no con f-no f-lw 
h';I,f"...t ('InfOl o rpn1pnt of l''Xi...tin!!' 
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their public lectures and regular courses, and, without di- 
rectly interfering in scientific matters, or in the methods of 
teaching, to give a salubl
'y direction to the instruction, 
having in view the future attitudc of the students," It was 
provided that aU teachers who should "propagate harmful 
doctrines hostile to public order or subversive of existing 
governlnental institutions," that is, aU who should not hold 
absolutisln, as .:\Ietternich understood it, to be the only legi- 
tiulate form of governnlent, should be removed from their 
positions and that once so removed they should not be ap- 
pointed to positions in any other educational institution in 
Prohibition any state. Other provisions were directed against secret or 
of student 1 1 
unauthorized socicties in the universities, P articu ar y that 
societies. 
" association established S0111e years since under the name" 
of the Burschenschaft, "since the very conception of the 
society implies the utterly unallowable plan of pernlanent 
feUowship and constant cOlnnlunication between the various 
universities." Furthernlore" no student, who shall be ex- 
peUecl from a univcrsity by a decision of the University 
Senate whie]) was ratified or proInpted by the agent of the 
government, or who shall have left the institution in order 
to escape such a decision, shall be received in any other 
university." 1 
The By these provisions it was expected that the entire 
censorship academic conlmunity, professors and students, ,vould be re- 
of the press, duced to silence. The universities had become the centers of 
political agitation. '"rhat agitation would now cease under 
conlJ>ulsion. There was one other enemy, the press, and 
drastic provisions were adopted to smother its independence 
beneath a cOInprehensive censorship. Finally, a special 
conlIni
sion was created to ferret out all secret revolutionary 
societies and conspiracies that lnight threaten the nation, 
and this cOInlnission was to have full powers to cxami
e 
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be II citizen. I t discovered \ ery little, Lu l it pur
ul'd (or 
yedrs a policy as vexatious ns it was petty, 
'rh
 CarlsLad Conference ib an inlportant turning point Reaction 
in thc history of central Europe. It bign:tli
ecl thp dOI1lÎ- the order of 
nance of 'lcttemich in GcrInany as wcll as in .Austria. Ito; t G he day in 
ermany. 
nlost inlportant fea.ture is the surrenùer of l)russia to 
Austrian lcadcrship. Down to l
lU there was grolInd for 
hope that l'russia nlight be a leader, though a cautiou
 on
, 
in thc libcralization of GCrIllany. 'l"h,tt hope noW' vani
hcù. 
Ilcaction WH.
 henccforth thc ordcr of the day in this' grea.t 
state. Frederick \Villiaul III. shortly abandoned definitely 
allidca of granting the constitution which he hau promi
cù in 
1815. In the pcriod of national hUlniliation frOlll 1 R07 to 
1813 It notably libcral spirit had characterized the actions 
of the l)russian GovernIllent. ::\lany rcfornls had been ef- 
fccted at the instigation of such lllcn as Stcin. But the period 
was too brief and the reforms relliaincd incomplete. It was 
e
pected that they would bc perfected after 1815, bul no\\" 
it was clear that they would not. lndeed, in ..;OIne respects 
though fortunately not in all, the liheral achie, eml'nt
 (,f 
those ycars wcre curtailcd. But after IHl Ð the pcriod of full 
reaction came in. [n nlany rcspects this period \\ as mort' 
odious in Prussia than in any other state. 
rhe persecu- The 
tion of ,,' dClnngogues" waS fl bOrr) 2'-pectacle, n., it was persecution 
. 1 . I I . f I 1 I I J of LiberalL 
In rea Ity arge J a persecutIon 0 Inen W 10 
 lOll ( lave 
had all honor shown then! as national heroes. In.hn, th(' 
founder of gyrnna:,tic 
ocictie
, whch had been Blost eft'ectivc 
in nerving thc 'young men of Pru"sia to hcroic action, was 
for five years subjectcd to thc inquisition of the police nnd 
to sc\.crc ilnprisonllll'Ilt, only to be di
charged uecau'5c Ilothin
 
could be found against hin1 rneriting punislullcnt. ...\rndt, 
whose ilupassioncd poelIIS haù intcnsified the national pntriot- 
iSIn in the wars :tcrainst Ka ! )oleon \\ as bhaillefullr trcllted. 
M . 
t,;
 h
....
 
._.. ..
.__1.
1 1.:. _.._,.... ..'.... ......Lnrolnl Th,.. 
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sion " that lies beyond nlY sphere." Sphere nleant a ball, a 
ball a bullet. \Vas not that a SUlllnlons to in
urrection and 
nlurder? .f\rndt indignantly protested that he hated "all 
secret intrigues like snakes of hell." Nevertheless he was 
removed froln his professorship and for twenty years was pre- 
vented fron1 pursuing his vocation. Private letters were sys- 
tcnlatically opened by the police in the search for sonIC trace 
of revolution. Even Gneisenau, despite his brilliant record 
as a soldier, had for years to cxperience this invasion of 
his private rights. Spies ,vent to hear the sermons of the 
n10st popular preacher in Berlin, Schleiermacher, and re- 
ported it as a highly suspicious circunlstance that he had 
said that we owe to Christ the liberation of all spiritual 
forces and that every true Christian Blust believe that the 
kingdom of truth will conquer the kingdom of darkne
s. j\ 
publisher was forbidden to bring out a new edition of Fichte's 
Address tothe Gernlan Nation, which had so splendidly stirred 
the youth of Prussia in the years of Napoleon's suprelnacy. 
This was, in the opinion of all Liberals, the great treason 
of Prussia, this abdication of independent judgnlent, this 
of docile surrender to the leadership of Austria. " Prussia," 
said l\letternich to the Russian [tlnbassador, " has left us the 
place which many Germans wished to give to her." 
The situation was much the same in the other German 
states, "'ith Austria and Prussia hand in glove, there was 
little opportunity for the lesser states. The spirit of the 
Carlsbad Decrees hung heavily over all Germany. l\Iade 
even stronger the following year by the Vienna Conference 
of 18
0, this systenl renlained in fOfc(\ until the decade 
beginning with 18-10. The revolutions of 1830 brought 
forth additional decrees in 1839l and 183-1 intensifying the 
persecution of the acaden)ic world and of politicians sus- 
pected of liberalism. l\Ietternich had succeeded in extending 
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THE fundamental purpose of the rulers of Europe .after 
1815, as we have seen, was to prevent the" rc\'olution,- as 
they caned it, frolH again breaking out; in other words, to 
prevent dClIlocratic and constitutional ideas frolJt once nlore 
becoIning dOlllinant. rrhe precautions taken hJ the::,c con- 
servatives p'lssed in the political language of thf\ tillw us 
the 1\Ietternich systenl. Sufficient precautions had heen 
taken, n
 we have seen, in central ]':urope, It'rancc was 
powerless to disturb for a long while to COllIe. J
ngland was 
stiffly loyal to her old régill1e. nu t j U
 t as order :,cCJ11cll 
solidly re-established events occurreò in the two f'outhenl 
peninsulas of l
urope, Spain and Ital)", which showed that 
a systClll of repression to he successful Blust he .Argll
-cJe(1 
and on1nipresent. It i
 nece
sarJ, therefore, at thi;o, point 
to trace briefly the history of southern Europe that we 1Il:1.y 
understand the events of IH
(), the first real challellO'\' of 
the 
Ietternich Systclll. 
In 1808 Napoleon had hy an act of violence sei/pel the Sp:\nlsh 
crown of Spain, an(I until 181-lc had kept the Spanish 
in::r. ConstItution 
I . I . of 1812, 
Ji'erdinand "II, virtuaIJy It prisoncr in France, p aCBlg 11" 
own brother Joseph on the vacant throne. 1.hc 
p:lniard 
rose against the usurper and for years carried on n ,.jgorou... 
gueril1a warfare, nic1l'd hy the English. Ilnd ending final1,y 
In success. ..As their king was in the hatHl... ()f the l'11('1I1
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Constitution of 181Q, a docunlcnt thoroughly saturated 
with the principles of the l?rench Constitution of 1791. It 
asserted the sovereignty of the people, vcsting the execu- 
tive power in the king, the legislative in the Cortes or Assem- 
bly, a body consisting of a single chanlber and elected by 
indirect univer
al suffrage, the citizens of the colonies having 
the same right to vote as did those of the nlother country. 
Some of the featurcs of the }'rench Constitution which had 
'worked badly were nevertheless adopted. Deputies were to 
be chosen for two years and to be ineligiblc for re-election. 
l\linisters 111ight not be nlenlbers of the chamber. Henceforth 
the Cortes were to be the central organ of governnlent, the 
king being very subordinate. He nlight not leave the 
country without their consent, nor lTIarry, nor nlight he 
dissolve or prorogue the _\.ssembly, and in the intervals be- 
tween sessions a cOlnlnittee of the Cortes was to watch over 
the execution of the Constitution and the laws. The Consti- 
tution proclailned the principles of liberty and equality 
bef ore thc law, thus abolishing the old régilne, The extrenle 
libcrality of this Constitution is cxplaincd by the fact that 
it was the work of deputies cOIning in the main from the coast 
provinces, which wcre nlore deillocratic than the others. The 
classes hitherto dOHlinant in Spain, the nobility and the 
clergy, for thc tilDe being lost thcir suprclnacy. ".rhe Con- 
stitution was the work of a slTIall lllinority, was never sub- 
nlitted to the people for ratification, and its durability was 
thcrefore problcHluticaI. Indeed, its doom was scaled by the 
reappearance in Spain, on thc downfall of Napoleon, of the 
legitima te king, Ferdinand VII. 
This prince, now restored to his throne, was ill-fitted for 
rule, both by temperaInent and training. Cruel, suspicious, 
deceitful, unscrupulous, his charactcr was odious, his intel- 
lect lacked all dis inction. J I is eòucatinn hncl hf'pn wnp- 
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But, instead, he had eIubroidprC'ù with hi., own hanl!.; a ro1J' 
of white silk with Ornallll'nts of golel for the 'Iaclonna of the 
altar in the church at V alençaJ, a fact which \\ a
 Il1ad(. lno\'. n 
to the Spanish people by his confessor. Indeed, the pamphlet 
which contained this edif,ying annOUIlCl'Illl'nt Wl'nt through 
seven C'ditions in it 
hort tiIIlc,-a fact that nut only vaints 
the I(ïng but hi.; people as well. 
"There was eyery reason to e'{peet that such u. llHln \\ CHIld 
thrust aside the paper constitution that so greatly limih:d 
his power, if he felt able to do !'o. 'rhe boundlessl)' enthusi- 
astic, even hysterical DIanneI' in which the Spaniard", n
- 
cl'ived hiln convinced him that Ill"' could go to an.y length. 
The COllstitution of 181 
-! had the :'\upport of only a vcr)" 
small minorit,r of thp educated people. 
rhe nohilit)' the 
clergy, nlany of the ]eac1er:-; of the a rIll)' ane I thr' i
J']lorant 
and fanatical populace wanted a king of the old typl" rrhe 
](ing, 
eeing the waJ Inade plain, prolllptl,y took action. H- 
fore he reached his capital he declarl'el till' Corhtitutiun antI 
the decrees of the Cortes Hull al1el \?oid. '
fiS if the
e thing
 
hael neyer been done.'" n y this stroke and the ra ptu fOU.... 
acquiescence of the people ab"\olutisill was restored. \ 
furious reaction Legan, a wiltl hUllt for eYer
'one in an}. 
waJ connectf'd with the recent history of Spain. Li1wrali 
and those wh. had adhered to Joseph, Xapoleon's hrother
 
were persecuteò. 
The Inquisition was re-l.
tnhlished; thL 
,Jesuits returned in tritllllph. Th
 pr(;::,
 \\ l\'J gagged once 
more. Liberal books \\ ere destroycd wherl'\'er found. and 
particularly all copies of the ('on.;t itutioTl. "fhousdnò' of 
political prisoners wcre punished with vnr,yillg 
e\'erit
. 
Ferdinand would probably have been fOTC'pel into n re- 
actionary policy hy his own pC'oplc alle1 hy t he other power.; of 
Europe, cvcn had his personal inclination,; not pronlph'd hi.n 
to it. Rut this reaction was luueh too furious. I.L
t('d too 
long, and in the (-nò \\cakcneel tIll" 
Killg's ]Jo",itioll. 
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Spain, a country of about eleven rnillion people, was wretch- 
edly poor and ignorant. Agriculture was prinlitive. Con1- 
n1erce and industry were shackled hy n1onopolies and un- 
reasonable prohibitions upon exportation and importation. 
Industrial activity WfiS further lesssened by the large num- 
ber of saints' days, which were carefully observed. "That 
education there was was in the hands of ecclesiastics. The 
Governn1cnt of Ferdinantl made 110 a tten1pt to ilnprove these 
deplorable conditions. But in addition to all this it faileù 
to discharge the 1110st fundamental duty of any government, 
that is, to preserve the integrity of the en1pìre. The vast 
transatlantic possessions of Spain had risen in revolt. The 
reasons for this revolt, which presaged the downfall of the 
proud Spanish Empire, were: the continued and varied mis- 
government of the home country which regarded the colonies 
as silnply sources of wealth to be ingeniously exploited for 
the benefit of the home governlTICn t, the taste of relative 
freedoln they had enjoyed between 1810 and 1815 when the 
hOlne governlTIent was otherwise occupied, the exan1ple of the 
United States and its successful war of independence, and 
the encouragement of England, seeking wider markets. 
Ferdinand could probably have kept his elnpire intact had 
he been willing to nlake the concessions demanded by the 
Alnericans, larger cOlnmercial liberty and considerable 
political autonomy. This he would not do. He would rule 
his empire as it had always been ruled, his colonies as he 
ruled the mother country. The result was revolution from 
l\Ie
ico to the southern tip of South America. Ferdinand's 
task was to reconquer this vast region by force. This force 
he did not have. lIe hoped for the support of the Holy 
Alliance, which, however, was not forthcolning. lIe, there- 
fore, "as thro\\ n upon his own resources. n y 1819 he had 
collected an army of over twenty thousand men at Cadiz, 
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""ith singular lack of per:-,picaeitJ, thc restored llourhonc; Neglect of 
of 
pain had lH'gleeted or insulted thl. nnnv the vl'r}' the army 
h . } .. } I . aI and the 
weapolJ W Ie 1 reaction In t Ie ot leI" countnc of 1-:uro } ).. n 
avy. 
had taken e\'ery rneans to conciliatc nnd win. 
IaIlY of the 
ahlest officers had been degraded; poor rations, poor har- 
rack:-;, insufficient paJ, in arrears at that, had created a (. ,l- 
ing of deep irritation in the arrll,y, which hccaruc the hrl'eding 
place of conspiracies, the real revolution.try elel11cnt in th. 
sta te. trite lla vy, too, so esscn tial for the pre
erva tion of 
a transoceanic colonial cmpire, haò heen aIlowe(1 to fall into 
the rno
t shaulefu] decay until it consisted of uut little 
else than the king's own pleasure yachts. l'hc otlicer
 \\ ere 
utterly puor. rrhc on]y relief the Guvernmcnt granfed thelll 
was permission to Sl1 pport thenlseh es hy fishing. 
Under such conòitions lllilitar,Y outbreak.; were natural. \ 
Insurrections occurred repeatedly, in 181
, IS1.j, lH1G 1
1'7 
1
1
 and 1819. rrhc failure in each C<l

 olily incrca!-Jcd the 
severity with which the Governlnent pur::;ucd all those su '- 
peeted of liberalisln. III 18
O the arJllY rose again, drivcn 
to dc
peration Ly the stories of horror told b) 
o]dier
 re- 
turning froll1 _\II1erica, and belicving that thc)" were bout 
to be sent to certain death. 
On 
JanuarJ 1, 18
O, l"licgo, a colonel in the ann,y, pro- Revolution 
c]ain1(
d the Constitution of 181
 unci led II fen tr()op
 of 1820. 
through the province of 
\nd'llusia, endea\'ol"ing to urou:o,c 
the south of Spain. lIe WfiS unsul'{T
sfu1. I I i.... force grud- 
uaIly tlwindlcd away, 
tttracting no popular 
UppOI"t. But 
it had served its purpose. J\S the revolution \\ fiS dJin::t out 
in the south it kindled in the opp()
itc end of the pcnir Ul.i 
under the Pyrenees and along the Ehro. rrhc Con
titution 
of 1812 was proclailned there and the flalllCS 
pread eu
tward 
to the great cities of Saragos
a und Barccloll..l. ::'hort1y 
riots broke out in 
Iadricl itself. rrhe l\:ing, learnin M that 
w w W. W l' t 
 _ 
:I. ,1 .n 1 
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l\larch 7, 18QO, proclaillled the Constitution of 181Q, prom- 
ised to maintain it, and declared that he ,vould harry out of 
the countr
r those who would not support it. " Let us ad- 
vance frankly," he said, " nlyself leading the way, along the 
constitutional path." 'I'he text of the Constitution ,vas 
posted in every city, and parish priests were ordered to 
expound it to their congregations. 
Thus reyolution had triuInphed again, and only five years 
after \Vaterloo. An absolute monarchy, based on divine 
l'ight, had been changed into a constitutional monarchy based 
on the sovereignty of the people. Would the exal1lple be 
foHowed elsewhere? \Vould the IIoly Alliance look on in 
silence? Had the revolutionary spirit been so carefully 
snlothered in Austria, Gernlany, and France, only to blaze 
forth in outlying sections of Europe? 1-\nswers to these 
questions were quickly forthconling. 


ITALY 


Napoleon on In the leisure of St. Helena, Napoleon I ,vrote, concern- 
Italian ing Italy: "Italy is surrounded by the Alps and the sea. 
unity. 
IIer natural limits are defined with as much exactitude as 
if she were an island. Italy is only united to the continent 
by one hundred and fifty leagues of f ron ticr and these one 
hundred and fifty leagues are fortified by the highest barrier 
that can be opposed to man. Italy, isolated between her 
natural linlÏts, is destined to form a great and powerful 
nation. Italy is one nation; unity of language, customs 
and literature, must, within Lt period l1l0re or less distant, 
unite her inh
bitants under one sole government. And 
}{onle will, without the slightest doubt, be chosen by the 
Italians as their capital." 1 
Napoleon was now in a position where he was powerless 
to aid in this achievement, even had he been so disposed. But 
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tllnity to givc thcln unity an(1 frectIoIlI. lIe had not done .,0. 
Yet in a very real sensc modern Ital}' hegan unùer hi;) empire. 
I Ie took thc country a long step fon\ nrd toward its ideal. 
Napoleon's activit)" in Italy had ueen IJlost rcvolutionarJ. Signið.cance 
lIe had driven all the native princes frolll the peniu')uln. of 
apo. 
Only the lings of Naples and 1>ieòlnont still 1"ctained :-,omc 
:
:v
ty In 
:-,clHblance of authority, for each fortunutdy had iln i'tlan(1 Italy, 
to which he could flee, whellce the French could not drive 
hilH, as the British con trolled the 
eu. 'rlw former 
 pent 
several years in 
icily, the lattcr in the island of S.lnliniu. 

apoleon did not fOl'lnalIy unite ull Italy, uut he anllc\:cù 
a part directly to the French l
rnpire, a part he Hlade into tlh
 
l\:ingdom of Italy, with hilllself as }(ing and his 
tep-
on, 
I
llgène Beauharnais, as Viceroy, and the relna.in(ler consti- 
tuted the J(ingdom of Naples, oyer which 
Iurat broth('r-jn- 
laW' of Napoleon, ruled. 'rhus, though there" as not unity, 
there were only three states where fOl'l1led)' there had been d. 
(lozen. Yet, in an iluportant SPIlSl', there was unity, for it 
was the directingn1ind of th
 French ]
Inpcror that p('rllleatcd 
and largely controlled the policy of all three. 'fhe lc'rench did 
nluch for the regeneration of Italy. 'r'hpy aholi"ihed f(,tHlnli
111 
they gave uniforIn and enlightened laws, t1.(')' opent.d careers The 
I } . 1 d . I "T . ù I ' t ' I 1 awakening 
to ta ent, t lCY stllnu ate In( u'ttry. J.
ew 1 ca.", po I ICU 81H 
, of Italy. 
sociHI, penetrated the peninsula with thelll. Italians hrnec- 
forth would ne, er be the SalllC as they had heen. Barriers, 
physical, material, intellectual, had been thrown ùown, and 
cOllI(} never be pern1tlnently set up ag;tin. Of conrsf' there 
was the reverse. The burdens inlpo
ecl in the placc of tho
c 
removed were heavy. Napoleon l1ladc the Italian
 a part 
of his general European systell1 uncI forcl'd them to gi\ e 
freely of their Inoney fine} tlleÏr III('n for pllrpo
" that con- 
cerned thetn onl,y filightI)'" if at all. Si'\.t)" thou
and Ttnlian 
perished in his wars in Spain ulld llus:-;ia. IIi:'\ shnlllcle 
__1-1-_____ _I:' .1..1_._ ___1__ _
 __.I.. _____ l_.u ,It'
..,..... Tr:.: 1-..00._ 
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Yet the later achievement of unity and liberty was made 
much easier because Napoleon had passed that way. He 
shook the country out of its century-old sOlnnolence. Serv- 
ice in his artnies increased the strenuousness of the Italians 
and taught then1 the art of war. The very fact that they 
had witnessed and participated in great events imparted an 
unknown energy to these easy-going sons of the south. 
Napoleon had exiled everyone of the Italian princes. They 
nlight be restored, but their prestige was irrevocably gone. 
He had even driven the Pope froin his states, and had 
abolished the temporal power. 'Vha t had been done once 
might perhaps be done again. There had been for a few 
years a state bearing the name J\:ingdom of Italy. The 
n1emory of that fact could not be uprooted by all the mon- 
archs of Christendonl. It was an augury full of hope, a 
beacon pointing the sure and steadfast way. 
The decision Of all this the Allies, at their famous Congress of Vienna, 
of the took no note. They were playing the short politics of the 
Congress of h TI ' I . h . I bl f f 
Vienna. our. 1ey pal< no attentIon to t e lmpa pa e orces 0 
the human spirit. They looked upon the future of Italy 
as a matter quite at their disposal and they reconstructed 
the peninsula without asking its opinion or consent. A 
people nunlbering nlore than seventeen ll1illion had nothing 
to say about its own fate. The lnighty lnen of Europe 
sitting in Yienna considered that their affair. And they 
arranged it by returning Italy to the state of a geograph- 
ical expression. They did not give it even as much unity 
as they gave Gennany, not even that of a loose confedera- 
tion. They made short shrift of aU such suggestions and 
restored Blost of the old states. There were henceforth te n 
of thenl: Piedmon t, I..ombardy- 'T enetia, l}arma, 
lodena, 
Lucca, 1."'uscany, the Papal States, Naples, 1\[ol1nco, and San 
l\Iarino. Genoa and Venice, until recently independent re- 
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a rc..;uIt Italy w(t
 for ncarly fifLy )"Cllrs the sport of fo1'- 
l'ign PO\\ crs, dependent, henceforth, not upon l.'rancc hut 
upon .Austria. rrhis is the cardinal fact in thf' situation and 
is un evidencc, as it is a partial cause, of the conlnHuHlinl{ 
positiun of the 
\ustrian Inonarchy after the fall of 
upo- The doml- 
leon. ..Austria was givcn outright the richest part uf the Po nance of 
11 1 L 1 ' r t . 1 . I \ . . Au
tria. 
va ey as H. 
onl art 0- ene Ian hlng( om. _ ustrl.ïln prine ;) 
or prince

es rulcd over )[odena, Pal'lna, and 'ru
('an'y, and 
\\ ere easily Lrought into the .Austrian 
'ystelll. 'fInis \\ fi
 
Austria the' Blaster of northern Italy; l1laster of southern 
Italy, too, for Ferdinand.. I(ing of Naples, 11laùe un ofl'cll..;i\'c 
and defcnsive treaty with 
\ustria, pledging' llimse1f to 
lllake no 
eparate allialH'cs and to gl'ant no liberties to his 
suhj ects bcyond tho
e which ohtaincù in Lombard y and 
Vcneti:l. Naples was thu
 Lut a satellite in the grcat ..\u:'\triun 
systclu. 'rhe I\.illg of Picdulon t an(l t lw Pop,", were the only 
I talian princes at all likely to be intractahlc. .And Au-;tria'
 
&trength in cOTllparisoJ1 with thcirs was that of u. giant 
conlpared with that of a pigmy. 
'rhus the restoration was uccOlnplished. 1 ta1y hccanl(l' 
again a collection of slHall states, l'lrgl'lJ under the dOllli- 
nallCC of _\ustria. Each of the restorc(l princ
;) wa:-; an 
ahsolute Illonarch. In nOIH' of the statcs WfiS thcre n parlill- 
IHcnt. Italy had neither unity nor cOllstitutional forllls.. 
nor any selnblanee of popuhr participation in the gO\'l'rn- 
1I1l
nt. rile use which the princc
 Iliad. of their unfettcred 
lilw rt y 0 f ae tion was sign ifieiln t. 
Of thcs(l several 
tates the fonr Illost ill1portant werc: 
the L()luha nlo- '\'Ilct ian ](ingdolll, the I\.i ngdolll 0 r Sanlini:\ 
or Pil'(huont, the Papal State'), and the KingdolIl of Naph ". 
'rile first \\ as ruled by '1 viceroy who carried out order" The 
. 1 f \ Y. I . 1 . t tl \ t . t I.ombardo- 
rCCCl\'e( 1'0111 ll'nna. ' } ):lH In 0 \(1' .rtus nan rcn...ur,Y 
Venetian 
taxes far out of proportion to its population or it.; c
tl'nt. Kingdom. 
IIcre French la\\ s wen' largely ahrogah'll.. .Llul un 'lltel1lpt 
" r _ _ ._ I. 1.1.... ..1. ," u'.,rn Tt ,1i In... 
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in their text-books of geography that LOInbardy and Venetia 
were geographically a part of .A.ustria. Industries were 
repressed in favor of Austrian Inanufacturers, .L\ustrians 
were appointed to the university professorships, and they and 
their students, as well as other persons, .were watched by 
numerous and proficient spies. It .was even considered nec- 
essary to edit Dante that lIe I11ight be read .with safety. 
rrhe I(ing of Pielhuont, Victor EUllnanuel I, had been for 
of 111any years an exile in the island of Sardinia, and his states 
had been annexed by Napoleon to France. lIe returned 
to Turin enraged against the author of aU his woes. Say- 
ing jokingly that he llad slept fifteen years, he resolved that 
Piedillont should regard the interval as a dream. 1\lost of 
the Jaws and institutions introduced by France were abol- 
ished by a stroke of the pen, alnlost the only ones retained 
being those which the Piedlnontese would gladly have seen 
go, the heaviest taxes and the police system. 1\lost of those 
connected with the governnlent and the army during the 
French period were removed from their positions, thus con- 
stituting at the outset a disaffected class. Religious liberty 
was narrowly circumscribed; political liberty did not exist, 
nor did liberty of education. The universities were shortly 
placed under the control of the Jesuits, and professors and 
students .were spied upon. Some of the deeds of reaction 
were so absurd as to beconle classical illustrations of the 
stupidity of the restored princes. Gas iIlun1Ínation of the 
Turin the a tel' was abandoned because it had been introduced. 
by the French. French plants in the ßotanic Gardens of 
Turin were torn up, French furuiture in the royal palaces 
destroyed, and a certain custom house official would let no 
merchandise be' brought over the new Napoleonic road over 
the :.\Iont Cenis pass, lest revolutionary ideas Inight thus 
be smuggled in, But, however unwise and retrogressive this 
government Inight be, it followed in foreign affairs a policy 
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ll1together disproportionate to its ...ize. Indeed, three-fourth
 
of the revenucs of the st'de ,\ ent to the support of the army 
llnd na VJ . 
The- Papal States wcre peculiar nnlong the tJ'o\pernments Th
 Stat
s 
of l
uropc. "rhe Pope was their ruler. rrhe Go\'ernnlcnt of the 
"as in the hands of the priests, Over each of thc pro\'inccc; Church. 
anò legations was a prclatc. ...\11 the higher oflicials wcre of 
th. clergy. The laity were adlnitted only to the lowcr 
positions. rraxes were high, Jet papal finances were badly 
disorganized, and the GovCrnl11cnt had. difficulty in mecting 
running c
pellses. ...\.n iUlportant source of incolnc of this 
Christian, priestly state wa
 the lotter.}, which was tulrllini
- 
tered \\ ith religious cereillonies, and "tlb even kept runnin r 
SUIHlaJs. "rlw Govcrnmcnt could not even assure lhe per- 
sonal safety of its citizens. llrigandage was rife and the Pope 
was forced. finally to l11ake a forlnal treaty with the brigand'), 
bJ which they were to give themselvcs up as prisoner
 for 
a :rear, after which they were to be pensioncd. Though 
bigoterl and corrupt, the Governnlcnt }1(\(1 a 'kccn scent for 
the evils of the French régime. It repenlcd 1l10st of the 
Frcnch la" s, and even forbade vaccination "tnù gas illumina- 
tion, fiS odious relninders of tha t people. The police were 
nUll1erOUS and vexatious, paying particular attention to what 
one of their doctlll1ents characterized '\8 "the dass cnlled 
thinkers." 'I"'hc Inquisition \\ as rrstored anc1 jtHlicinl torture 
rcvivec1. Education was controlIec1 hy the clerg). Evcn in 
the universities Illosl of the professor
 were eccle...ia
tics and 
the.' curriculull1 was carefully purged of aU that mi ht be 
dtlngrrous. This excludcd, an10ng other suhjccts.. Illodern 
literature and political econOll1Y. Kiebuhr, the Germtll1 hi
- 
torian, thus recorded his in1pre
:'\ion of that state: h 
 0 land 
of Italy, perhaps of I
uropc, c
ccpting rur'kcJ, is rulcd n'" i.; 
thi
 ecclcsiastical state." l{ome Wll
 cane(1 n a city of ruine;, 
The 
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Ferdinand I, was of the Spanish Bourbon line. IIc was 
incredibly ignorant, and in character detestable. Return- 
ing fron1 Sicily, however, he did not ilnitate his contelnpo- 
raries by abolishing everything .French. "Civil institu- 
tions," says a recent historian, ,,, had advanced four cen- 
turies in the nine years of French rule." 1 But while in theory 
much of the work of those years was allowed to relnain, in 
practice the GO\'ernlllel1t was hopelessly corrupt. rrhe King's 
treabucnt of the arlny was such as to raise up in it lnany 
cnenlies to his power. l\lany who had served under .:\Iurat 
"'ere cashiered. 'Vhipping was restored, which angered the 
conlnlon soldier. Thus there grew up rapidly a IniJitary 
faction ripe for rcvolt. 
Obviously thc policy of the various princes, as just de- 
scribed, Blade lnany cncJTIies: aU the progressive cleJnents of 
the population who believed in freedolll in education, in relig- 
ion, in business, and who S,HV special privileges restored, 
obsoletc cOITIlnercial regulations revived, arbitrary and igno- 
rant governnlent sul?stituted for the freer and Inore intelli- 
gent adulinistration of the French; and all those thrown out 
of elnployment in the civil service or the arnlY, r.rhe Inalcon- 
tents joined the Carbonari, a secret society which first rose 
in the I{ingdonl of Naples, spreading thence over Italy and 
to other European countries. rrheir \\ capons were con- 
spiracy and insurrection. In a country where no parlia- 
ments, no political parties, no public agitation for political 
ends were permitted, such activity was necessarily driven 
in to secret channels. rïhe Carbonari had an elaborate but 
loose and ineffective organization. Their rules and fonns 
were frequently chiklish and absurd. Their purposes were 
not clear or (lefinite, 1
hey were a vast liberal organiza- 
tion much better adapted for spasmodic nlovelnents of de- 
struction than for the construction of ne,v institutions. 
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Ing (.lbroad n hatrcd of thc restored pr1l1CCS, a dc
ir(' for 
change. 
.l"\llIong ll. people living uncle)' such ùI'pres"ing con(lition" The 
I f tl f ] I 11 II co . } 1 0 Revolution 
t lC newS 0 1(' s ltc-cess II :UH ) o()( ess 
 pan h} Hf'\ 0 U btHl 
of 1820 
,f)f 1H
O 
pread quickly. I I \HIS th
 5park to tlw tind,..r. In Napll5 
In KapIl's H Jnilital'}' insurrection broke out, of such nppart.'nt 
st1'l'ngth that the I\:ing yielded at 011('('. '1'I1l" rc\'olutioni..b, 
dcnuu1(led the Spanish C()nstitution of IHl
, not 1wc:l\lsC thc,y- 
knew 111uch about it save that it wa
 "cry dl'lI1ocl'utic hut be- 
cause it posse
se(l the advantage of heing readJ-lnadc. 'fhe 
I\:ing conceded the deilland
 "'aJin
 t hat Ill' \\'0111(1 ha \'(' hecn 
glad to ha\'c granted t1. constitution before h:ul he l)nI) 
known there was a general desire for one. lIe \\ as nppar- 
ently as enthusiastic as were thc reYolutionist
. lIe went out 
of his way to &how thi" in l\ most extraordinary fa:"lhion. 
On July 13, 18
O, having heard Inass in the ro
.d chapd, 
he ttpproached the altar, took the oath, and then
 fi
ing his 
eyes upon the cross, he added of his own accord, .... OJlu1i- 
potent God, who with infinite pl'netration looke:--t into the 
heart and into the future, if 1 lie
 or if I should one day be 
faithless to my onth, do 'fholl at this instant llnni!Üw.te 
Inc." It seeilled as if the era of constitutional go\'cnllncnt 
had COllle for Inurc than a third of I tal). 
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Thus in 18
O the !{('\'ollltion, so hateful to the c1iplO1na
 
of 1815, had resullH'd the offensi\'e. Spain and '\ <lples had 
ovcrthrown th(: régilllc that had heell in fOIOCè n\'f' 
 curs, 
and had :lcloptcd constitulions that we're thorough})" !:; tturatcd 
\'. i l h the prin{'i plcs and nwchan iSln of Hp\'olu t inna rJ 1-'1':1I1C('. 
'l'here had liken i
e been a rcvolution ltg-ain,t tilt" e..tnhli
hecl 
régilHC in l
ortugal. 'rhcre was shortly t<J IJC one ill Picd- 
1l1Ont. 
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The powers to put down Napoleon. They had then taken every precau- 
prepare to tion to check the activity of so-called French principles. 
suppress 
these revo- "rhey had been in the l11aill successful, but now those principles 
lutions, were asserting thenlselves triulnphantJy in outlying parts of 
Europe. It had been thought that future trouble would 
cOlne from France; but, instead, it was cOllling frolll Spain 
and Italy. 
1\Ietternich, the Illost influential personage in Europe, 
had very clear views of the requireulents of the situation. 
" The malady," as he called it, the unrest of the tilnes, was 
not local or peculiar to one part of Europe, to any single 
country. To suppress this nlalady the Great Coalition had 
been built up which, after endless suffering and sacrifice, 
had overconle it, though it had not extirpated it. "That 
it had cost so much to check, lnust be kept in check. The 
vitality of these subversive revolutionary principles was evi- 
dent to all, Energetic Ineasures were necessary and, to be 
successful, they must be applied everywhere and at all tinles. 
If a monarch in one state yielded to revolution the effects 
were not lÏ1nited to that state or that monal'ch, but the 
revolutionary parties everywhere were encouraged and the 
stability of every throne, of the established order everywhere, 
was threatened. This was conspicuously shown by the recent 
events. A revolution in Spain encourages a revolution in 
Naples. The lnovernent 111ay spread northward S'y1llpa- 
thetically, 111ay reach the Italian pos
essions of Austria, 11lay 
reach Austria itself, France, and the other countries, anJ the 
world, supposed to have been quieted at Vienna, will riot 
once more in anarchy. 1\letternich thus :-;howed that no state 
can in the trIodeI'll age lead an isolated life. 1'hc life of 
Europe henceforth lnust be collective and anything that 
threatens its peace is a very proper subject for the dis- 
cussion of Europe, collected in congresses. 
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years. 1'he doctrine \\ as that, as Inodcrll Europ p Wa.
 ha",{(1 
upon opposition to rcvolution, the powcrs had thc right. 
and wcrc in duty hound to intervcnc to put do\\ n revolution 
not only in thcir own states rcspcctivclv hut in any tute 
of Europc, against the will of the people of that siat " c\'en 
against the win of the so\'ereig-I1 of thnt state, in th(1 intcr- 
c
ts of the c:,tablishcd 1110narchical order. .\ change of 
go\"crnnlent within a given state was not a dOlllcstic but 
an intcrnational affair. 
1'his doctrinc di(l not originate in lRQO, rfhe principle The Con- 
\\ a
 clearly la.id down in the treaty of (
uadruple Alliance gress at 
Ab.la- 
of 1815 as far as }-'rancc was concerned. (t had lwen Chapelle, 
elaboratcd ut the longreðð of ...\ix-Ia-Chapelle in IHl
. 1818. 
'I'here the five G rcat Powcrs had declarcd thei l' pu rposc to · 
ßlailltain the gencral peace which was "fOllndl'(1 on a 
religious respect for the c}lgagen1(
nt
 contained in the 
Treaties, and for the whole of the rights resulting therefrom." 
rrhc phra::;e walot vaguc bccau
c the PO\\ el's could not ctbrcc 
on anything IlIOI'C definite. lIo\\' l11uch did it luean or Inight 
it he Blade to Hlean? '\1' ould rcvolutionary lllovcmcnts in RIlY 
country OC considered 1.S justi(ying intervention in the in- 
tcrcst
 of the sacrcd treaties? The opportunit) to test the 
luattcr had now arisen. ì\letternich, as usual, was quite equnl 
to the occasion. ...\ congl'C
S \\,'HS called nt 'rroppall to consider The Can- 
the affairs of the l\:ingdoln of Naplcs. ,j.\ustrin. Hu

ia. Pruy Gress of 
. 
, . , Troppau, 
SUl, 1 4 rance, and )...ngland \\ ere reprc
cnte(l. Unalllllut)' wa
 181)0, 
lackin
 hut there ,\ as It majorit)" for the olninoll
 Pl'inciplc, 
'rhe three eastern powcrs, ltussia, Prussia, and \u
tria. 
absolute Illolulrchies, now formally nce-cpied the priucipl' 
of intcrvention as laid do\\n hJ ì\Icttcrnich. r.rhey \\ould 
rcfuse' to rccogni7c n
 lcgal chnngcs brought ahout in any 
state OJ' revolution, cyen if the king of that 
tllte hjm
c1f 
con
en ted. The)" nssertc(l t hei r right to in ter\'enc to o\"cr- 
thr{)'n
 nn'tT C:11
h 
h'lnO'(\c. fìr
t In' 11...iIH.!" cOllciliator," Illct1}(){J,. 



';he Con- 
gress of 
Laibach, 
1821. 
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breal out. 
\.nd the right so to intervene was held to be 
inlplicit in the treaties of 1815 on which the European 
systeln rested. :Fr01l1 this view England dissented vigorously, 
declaring that in her opinion the PO\\ ers by those treaties 
intended to guarantee to each other only their territorial 
possessions, not at all their form of government. ï"hat 
was a dOluestic concern. England and France, though 
not signing the new declaration, relnained, however, 
nlerely passive and the absolute nlonarchies had their 
way. 
Having established the principle the Congress next de- 
cided to apply it to the Iiingdolll of Naples. "rhey accord- 
ingly adjourned to Laibach, inviting the l{ing of Naples to 
meet then1 there. The Neapolitan Par1ianlcnt was opposed 
to letting him leave the kingdoln anù only finally consented 
after he had again sworn to the constitution, and had with 
facile duplicity declared that he wished to go solely to inter- 
cede for his people and" to obtain the sanction of the powers 
for the newly acquired liberties." Falsehoods with Fel'dinand 
I were redundant anù superfluous. " I declare to you," he 
said, " and to 111Y nation that I ,viII do eyerything to leave my 
people in the possession of a wise and free constitution." 
Parlianlent, deceived by the royal 111endacity, pennitted hiln 
to go. No sooner was he out of his reahn than he retracted 
all his promises and oaths and appealed to the Allies to 
restore him to absolute power, which was precisely what 
they had already detennined to do. Austria was cOllllnis- 
sioned to send an arTIlY into the kingdom. It did so. '".fhe 
opposition of the Neapolitans was ineffective anù J.1'erdinand 
was restored to absolutisln by foreignf'rs in 18
1. He broke 
his return journey at l
lorence in order to Inake the a1ncnde 
honorable to a probably outraged Deity by placing a votive 
Jamp in the Church of the Annunciation, 
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Blcn t of the WOJ'S l kind \nlS henc(\fol'th flld ('d out to thi
 
un fortunate ki ngdoll). 
Ju
t as this Neapolitan revolution was Leing snuffl'd out 
an insurrection blal'ed forth at tlw opp()
ite end of the 
peninsula, in rie(lJnont. 'rhe cal1se
 of this H1U\'('l)1cnt \\crc 
òiscontent at tll("' stupid reaction of the last fivc 'ycar
, the 
elesi re for cons titutional govcrrlIllen t, ana d isJike or \u...tr'in. 
'rIte insurgents were led to believe that lhey woul(1 Itan' the 
support of Charles l\lhert, Prince of Carignan, head of n 
younger branch of the royal family and heir presumptiyc 
to the crown, as his relations wi tl1 l.iherals "e1'e kno\\ n to 
bl. intimate. IIis political iluportance wa", considered great 
0\\ iug to hi
 nearness to the th rone. .1\ s the king-, \ ictor 
Ellllnanuel I, had no son, the crown \\ ould upon hi
 death pass 
to his brother, Charles 14'clix, und upon the latter's dc(Lth, 
11l.
, tuo, being withuut direct heir, Charles .Alhert \\ oulll l1illl- 
self becolllc king. 
'l'hc l)iecLnontesc revolution broke out in .Al(H;o
ancIrill on The 
l\farch 10, IS
I. 'I'lle rcvolutioJ)ist
 demand('d the '-.panish 
evolut1on 
Constitution and war a!!ainst 1-\ustria as the g reat CII(\II1V I p n d t 
'-' . Ie mon . 
of Piednlont and of Italy. 'rhe J\:ing wavered for 
c\"cral 
days. lIe fli(1 J10t wish a civil war, ril'dmontese fightinJ.{ 
Pieònloutese, which woul(l surely COJl)
 if Ill' should rCfll
l' 
the dcrnands and attelnpt to put don n the JnovcJHeuL On 
the other hand,hc knew that if he 
hould 
l'ant tho
('cll'maIHI..;, 
the powers would intervene to supprc
s ('onstitlitiol1ali
ln 
here as they had done in N' fl pll'S anI 1 hi
 prolni...f"s "ould Jiln e 
been in ,,:tin. Unable to df'cide between the cruel uIternati\ l" 
of civil war
 or foreign intervention :U)() (,OrHfllest. nn(1 di')- 

ovcring no other ('our
c to follow 9 he ahclicated on 
lll.r('h 
1
3, in favor of hi..; hrother Charles .Fcli
. 
\s the 1attl'r 
wn
 not in Piednwnt at the tilU<:>, CharIe
 ..\Ihert Wa'- np- 
pointed regent, until his arrival. CharIr:-, ...\Iocrt, thcrcfore 
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",,'ith such 1l10dificatiolls as lIis l\Iajesty, in agreement 
with the national representation, shall consider advisable." 
The new I\:ing shortly disavowed these concessions. 

he 
whole ilnbroglio was Cll t :short hy th
 action of the pDwers. 
An Austrian anllY was already on the borders and a hundred 
thousand Russians were ordered forward froln Galicia. The 
revolutionists clashed at Novara with an arnlY cOlllposed 
of ...\ustrians and Piednlontese loyal to the l\:ing. They were 
easily routed and the revolution "as over. Charles Felix, 
an absolutist king, was upon the throne, and Austria had 
again shown her resolution and her power. Once Illore the 
denland for constitutional freedom had been suppressed, once 
more l\letternich had triumphed. 
Reasons for Thus both the Italian movements for a freer political 
the failure l ' f I d d d . d . Th f I . f . 1 
of the 1 e la en e ]n Isaster. e reasons or tIelI' al ure 
movements are instructive and are inlportant for an understanding of the 
of 1820. Italian probleill. The Neapolitan revolution failed because 
of the European coalition forbidding its success, because 
of the treachery of the J\:ing, because of the illiberal treat- 
ment of Sicily by the revolutionists. That of Piedillont 
failed because it was the work of a sinall clique, had 110 
broad basis of appeal to the people, lacked leadership and 
definite ainls, neglected details, and also be'cause of the 
opposition of the powers. 
Thus two revolutions had been overcome and the systelll 
of the Congress of Vienna preserved in Italy. There re- 
Inained the Inore reillote problelll of Spain. ".fhe principle 
there, however, \\ras the saine and the Allies felt obliged to 
The Con- assert it. This was the work of the Congress of Verona. 
gress of r.fhe revolution in Spain wa.s still trilllnphant. The I\:ing 
Verona. 
and the reactionary parties could not by their own strength 
regain their old position. They appealed to the allied mon- 
archs and hy 18Q
 they, thoroughly cOIlllnittcd to the policy 
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tion of Ferdinand , II to the f 11lncs
 0 f hi:, 1'0\\ erSt In tit. 
c\cnt of th(1 cxpccted refusal thc 1I1ini
ters shoul.1 cl'lit \ladrid 
and war should Le declared, 14:ngland opposed thi
 policy 
with high indignation, hut in vain. ]4'rall('e, now a thor- 
oUJhly rcactionary country, wn
 cUllllllis
ionl'd to carr,y out 
th(1 wor1. of restoring !4'erùinallcl. 'rhe Span il1.rd
 refuse(} 
to acccde to the denl:lIHl of thc powers, and ill .April 1
")3 
a Frcnch arn1Y of a hundred thuusand ullder the Dull' of 
Angoulêule, heir presulllptiv(1 to the Frcnch thronl, cro"'
eJ 
the Pyrenees. 'rhe ::;panish GOVCrIllllcnt had no arm} and 
no nlOney and could not oppos(' the advance of tilt' iIl\,
l(h'rs 
with any vigor. 'rhe 14'rcl1ch 
pent 
ix Inontla
 in tr.l\'cr",ing 
the pcninsula front north to 51outh, lllCcting no seri()u
 rl'si
t- 
Ilncc. The Cortes retired frolll )[:ulrid to Cadi, before the 
invaders, taking the I\:ing with them. 'J'hl l sieg' of Caòi? 
WU'3 now begun. 'l'hc war was hoon ovcr with the seilure 
of the fort of the 'Trocadero and l.'erdinalld was hack upon 
his flLsolutc throne, Ly act uf !4'rance, 
l1pportcd by tl1(>> 
IIoly _\lliancc. 
rrhere now Legan a period of odiolls reaction, ,All the Reaction in 
acts passed Ly thc Cortes sinc(1 IHQO "ere nnnullccl. _\n Spain. 
organization called the h Society of the E"tcnl1inatill
 

\ngel " Legan a HUHl hunt for LiLeruls, thl'o\\ iug them into 
prison, shooting the))) clown. "fhe war of reycnbe 
new no 
bound
. "" J unta
 of purification'" helped it 011. 'fhou- 
sanùs were drivcn frollt the country, lllIlHln>d", \\ PI'(> e
lTutell. 
'.rhe }'rl'llch Go\"ernllwnt, ash:UllL'd of its protége.. cndcu\'ored 
to 
top the s:n flger.r, hut \\ ith 
Iight succc
. It is an ()(liuu
 
chapter in the history of 
paill. 
'fhe 1101 v \Jliancl> hv tlll'se t ri 111llph
 in K u pll
.. Pic,llllunt Th 
.1 ." I I .. I ' I I . t f . 1 , ")un tnumph 
anu 
paln, ð 10\H'( I tse t t Ie t OllllllUI1 urcc 111 4
U ropr . of the Holy 
politics. "fhe sJslelll.. n:llllcd unel' 
h,ttl'rni('h.. h('CfiU c Ill'" Alliance, 
diplolllucy had built it up and 1H'l'an
(' 11l' 
too(1 in till" \l'r) 
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Against the decisions of the congresses we have passed in 
review, one power, l
:ngland, had protested, though to no 
effect. England's prestige had steadily declined since the 
Congress of Vienna. rrhe three eastern powers siInply filed 
her protests against their intentions in their archives, paying 
no further heed. England, which had driven the French 
out of Spain ten years before, now saw thenl cOIning in again, 
this tirne with ease and success. As England's influence 
abroad decreased the wrath of Englishlnen grew, and with 
the advent of Canning to the cabinet England delivered S0111e 
swift blows in retaliation, showing that she was stiU a power 
to be reckoned with. It was, of course, useless for her to 
think of opposing the three great Inilitary 1110narchies by 
arms. But the contest between her and them ,vas now 
removed to a field where her authority would unquestionably 
prove decisive. 
Having restored the I\:ing of Spain to absolute power, 
the next wish of the IIoly Alliance was to restore to Spain, 
and thus to nlonarchy, the revolted Spanish-Alnerican colonies. 
England let it be known that she ,vould oppose any steps 
having this end in view, save those of the Spaniards thenl- 
selves, and, as she controlled the sea, her declaration virtually 
was that she would keep the lloly AUiance restricted to 
the continent of Europe and would prevent it from sending 
ships and troops to the scene of the revolt. She sought 
and received the co-operation of the United States in this 
purpose, though no al1iance was fonned and each power 
acted independently. The United States had approved the 
secession of the countriC's to the south of her, so plainly to 
her advantage and so eviùently in ilnitation of her ex:unple. 
This Governnlent had also in IH19 virtual1y forced Spain 
to cede It'lorida, hit hertu a Span ish possession. And no", 
just after the clo,;c of the successful I t 'rel1ch invasion and 
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in the 'Yhite IIouse, gave clnphatic notice to the Ilol,r 
Alliance of the attitude this countr)" would nS:o'ume in C;lO;P 
it should endeavor to win back her colonies for 
pain, shoul(J 
Spain herself be unable to do bOt "c .,hOl1ld ('onsidl:l" an)' 
attelnpl on the part of tlwbe ab
olute nlonarchies of }':urop' 
'" to cXÌ<'nd their systenl to any portion of this hellli
phere 
as dangcrous to our peace and safety," and \\ e could not 
view any interposition for thc purpose of oppressing the 
South Allierican statcs " or controlling in any other lHanner, 
their destiny, bJ any European power, in any other ligllt 
than as the Illanifestation of an unfriendly dispo
ition to- 
ward:i Hie tTnited States." rrhese sllggestion
 frolll England 
and the United States were sufficicnt to prevent the SllIll- 
nIoHing of any new congress to consider the r
conquest of 
... \ulerica and thus to add new laurels to the Iloly .AlIiance. 
rrhe doctrin(\ of intervcn tion had reached its high \\ ater 
l11ark as applied to the interests of reaction, had recei\'e(1 
an elnphatic defiance--a defiance Illade the luore re"tounùing 
by the recognition shortly by England and the United 
t'lteb 
of the independence of the South .Aulericnn republics. Au...- 
tria, Russia, and }Jru"sia protested again'-\t a course which 
"tended to encourage that re\'olutionar,y spirit it had hecn 
found so difficult to control in Europe." Canning prolldlJ 
said, .... \Ve have called in the 
ew \Yorld to rcdl'cs
 the 
halance of the Old." On the other hand, 
Iett('rnich'
 
opinion of Canning "as that he \HlS a ,.. Jllctlc\'olent l11etcor 
hurled by an angry Providence upon Europe." 
l'he .:\letternich s,ysteul, thus checked, \\ as to receivc hefore The 
I . ' I " :Hetter- 
Jon e )" a 
cries of blows fronl which it never recovere( " In t lC 

 nich sys- 
overthrow of the restored Bourbons in l
'...\ncc, in the JJdgi:\n tem" 
revolution of 1830, and, in u. certain WU}, in the {-;reck wu.r checked. 
of independence. 



CHAPTER IV 
FRANCE DURING THE RESTORATION 


THE REIGN OF LOUIS XVIII 


The pro- No country in Europe had undergone between 1789 and 
found ef- 1815 . d . 1 f . h d 
fects of the so sweep1l1g an so vIta a trans ormatIon as a 
French France, the birthplace of the Revolution and still the horne 
Revolution. of its unrea
ized ideals. Institutions, feelings, aspirations, 
Jnental outlook of a kind quite new in Europe, had been 
adopted by millions of Frenchlnen as a new evangel. l\Iuch 
had been irrevocably destroyed by the Revolution, ITIuch had 
been created, much had been merely sketched. It remained 
for the nineteenth century to fill in this outline. The old 
fornl of society to which France had been accustomed for 
centuries was gone and a type new to Europe, of in1mense 
proselytizing power, had been unfolded. The old had been 
one of privileged classes. The new waS democratic. 'The 
three great institutions, agencies of the privileged few, which 
had long w'eighcd down with paralyzing effect upon the nlass 
of Frenchmen, the TIlonarchy, the nobility, and the church, had. 
been brought into subj ection to the people, had been weak- 
ened immeasurably as control1ing forces in the life of Inodern 
France. France had Inade a passionate effort to free her- 
self from all forms of aristocracy, ternporal and ecclesiast- 
ical. Ii'rance in 1815 was by far the rnost delnocratic coun- 
try in Europe, in her feelings, her thoughts, her customs, 
and her institutions. 
These changes had, ho,vever, not been brought about hy 
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c"{ pe.1sc, nnò it Wll
 preci:,dy IJt:('au
e men \\l're not u O'r ' 'JI 
as to the perllUlneuce of the principles and deci!-lions of t)H" 
Revolution that the contest hetween the adherents of th
 old 
clnd th
 supporters of the new Wa
 to he carried 0\'4.'1' into 
t'he ncw era, and indced still continucs. 'rhc \\ ar of opinion., 
which hegan with the Hevolution \\as not cndl'd in 179;) or 
in IH15, nor has it entirdy en(1ed yet, for tJIl
 rC
lSOll that 
not all }t'renc111llen havc at any tiulc been ready to (l('cept 
the present fact, the status quo, but havc tried repe
tedlJ to 
rc-open the discussiun, allò to modify, if not to l'l'\'l'rM', the 
decision. 'rhis warfarc is the \\ arp :lIHI wouf of Fn'llch 
history in the nineteenth century. 
One thing, howcver, was settled at the outset. fhe old The 
régillle was not to be restured. 1'he BOll rhuns recoveree} tlle restoration 
right to rule only on condition that their lllonarchy 
hould he ;fout
:nl 
n. con
ti tutional onl'. 'rhe .Allies who, as the phra:-,c ran, not a 
had "" brought back the ]\ourhons in their haggagl'" in- restoration 
'.1 } . L I .. . I I f . tl of the old 
slsteu on t liS, e IevIn g It t lC un ,," InellllS 0 a

urIng' lC . 
.J regime. 
continuance of their rule, and Louis 
 \'111, rat1ll'r than 
have II constitution forcl'd llpon llilH by the representatives 
of the French peoplc, granh'd one hinl
clf. 'rhis proc'durc 
had the Iuanifest advantage for hilll that Ill' did nol appt"lr 
tu receivc his throlH' frorll thl' IH'ople on conditions impo:--l'(1 
hy tI.elTI, t hat he did not at all recognize the rc\'olutionnTJ 
principle of popular sovercignty, that he appeart.J to rule 
soldy hy right of hirth, h.r (1ÌViHt' right as had his anl'l'stoTS. 
In till"' plenitude of his power
 he would gl":lciou
l'y grant 
certain privilegcs to hi.;; }>('ople. 'rhe nlOllH rchicul principle 
\\ oult! reruaiu unblemished. Consequl'nt I." on his first return 
to France in l
'n-I" he issul'(] tllC nlO
t f:1I11ou,,; document c n- The Co
 
t I . I I . I .. I ' } t 1 . 1 IUtution.a1 
nl'C c( wit 1 ll
 nalne, t IC Consbtutlona lar er \\ Hl' 1 Ch rt 
a tr, 
SUS I H'IHkd later ùurin(" the IIuudrl'J Da \ s, \\ as rl'\'i\"C'd in 
b . 
18] 5 and remaiHe(} in for('(' un t il 1 H 
S, under thr 
 
in ,.s, 
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The form of By this act the }(ing decreed that his own person should 
government. be inviolable, that his n1Ínisters n1Ïght be inlpeached by the 
chalubers, that he alone should possess all executive po
 er, 
that he should cOlllnlund the anny and navy, declare war, 
Dlake treaties, and appoint to all positions in the public 
services; that the legislative power should he exercised by 
hill1self and a legislature consisting of two houses, a Chanl- 
ber of Peers and a Chanlber of Deputies; that the king alone 
should propose all laws; that they then should be discussed 
by the chanlbers and accepted or rejected according to their 
desire, but not anlended save wi th his consen t. If he should 
not propose a law desired by the chalnbers they 111ight peti- 
tion hiln to do so and nlight suggest the provisions they 
,vould like to see it contain, but if the king should reject 
this petition it shou1(1 not be again presented during the saIne 
session. No tax could be levied without the consent of the 
chall1bers. 
A restricted The Cluunber of Peers "ras to be appointed by the king 
suffrage. for life, or for hereditary transIllission, as he might see fit. 
Its sessions were to be secret. The Chalnber of Deputies was 
to consist of representatives chosen for a period of five years. 
The suffrage was carefully restricted by an age and prop- 
erty qualification. Only those who were at least thirty years 
of age and paid at least three hundred francs in direct 
taxes should have the right to vote for deputies, and only 
those were eligiblc to Lccolne deputies who were forty years 
of age or over and paid a direct tax of at least one thousand 
francs. 1"hesc provisions wcrc vcry favorable to the wealthy. 
Inùeeù, they luadc the chaluber a plutocratic budy. '-rherc 
.were less than 100,000 voter
 in !1'rancc out of a population 
of 
9,()OO,()OO, ancI not I}}Orc than l
,OOO wcre eligible to 
become deputies. 
'-rhe Charter proclainlcd the equality of all !1"renc}llnen, 
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longer based on birth but on fortune. 1\cvcrthe1ess thi
 
Wll" a JlIOre liberal forBI of government than she IHI.(I 
ever had under Napoleon, find WaS the UlUst liberal to L. 
seen in Europe, out
iàe of England. 'fhe nlllllher of voters 
and of those eligible as deputies increased" ith the incrcll, c 
of weaIth. 1'he influence of I
nglish e:\.alllph. i-; apparent 
in IHany of the provisions of the Charter. 
"rhere was another set of provisions in this doculllent of Provisions 
even greater illlporb'tncl' than those (leterlllining' the future c
ncernlng 
f f I I ' I . I } . . 1 . CIvil 
01"ln 0 governnlent, n:une y, t lat In W lIC 1 t Ie cn'l rIght 
 rights, 
of !i'rC'nclllllen werc narrated. 'l'hese provi-;ions show lu)\\ 
much of the work of th(\ ltc, olution and of 
 apoleon th(\ 
Bourbons were prepared to accept. 'rh
J were intended to 
reassure the people of France, who feared to see in the 
Jlestoratioll a loss of liberties or rights whi('h had hc ' coIl1e 
nlost precious to them. 'rhey were thus intended to \\ in for 
the restored InonarchJ a popular support und a guarantee 
of perllHlnl'nce it thus far laeke(1. It was dec1are<l that nil 
l
renchmcn wCre ('qual before the Jaw, \\ hateyer their titl 
or rank, anò thus the cardinal principle of the !{e\'OIlltion 
was preserved; that all w('n
 equally e1igibh l to ci\"il UHf 
military positions, that tJnl
 no l'la
s 
houIcI 1l10no})Oli e 
public service, as had largclJ heen the cac;e before the l{e\ olu- Recognition 
tion; tllat no one should he arrested or prosecuted 
a\'l' ot the 
work of the 
hy due process of law, that thus the day of n.rhitrar). RevolutIon, 
illlprisonment was not to return; that there should ue com- 
plete religiou,; (recdoll) for all Sl'cts though Homan ('athol- 
icisllI was declared to 1)(' the religion of tlte 
tatl': th'lÌ the 
press should be' free "while conforming to the laws "hich 
firc Ill'(,l'SSary to restrain abuses of that liberty H_ EL phrn.... 
suspiciously elastic. Those who. had pllr('ha
cll the con- 
fiscated property of the cro\\ 11, the church unci tIll' nohIc.., 
during the ltc\'olution were assllI'l\(l tllnt their titIl.,.. w'rc 
=__ =_1 [1 rI11"11..T _ t =1=1._ u . . ..1. ., I '" n. ,,1..1_ 
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a social tiUe carrying wìth it no privileges and no eXl'nlp- 
tions froIn taxation or the other burdens of the state. 1 
Such were the concessions that Louis XVIII was 'willing 
to make to the spirit of the times and the denlands of the 
people. They constituted an open recognition of the fact 
that the France of 1815 was not to be a restoration of the 
France of 1789. Certain phrases of the Charter gave offense, 
bu t they were nlainl y those of the preamble in which the l{:in g 
labored to nla.intain the claim of the divine right of monarchy 
and to connect his act with nleùieval precedents. These 
phrases were far-fetched and curiously archaic, but the fact 
relnained that with all its litnitations the Charter granted 
France a larger portion of self-government than it had 
enjoyed before, except during a brief period in the Revolu- 
tion. And it put the Bourbon 1110narchy on record as 
recognizing the principal results of the den10cratic evolution 
of society. The Restoration started out by accepting the 
centralized adnlinistrative systeln, tIle great Jaw codes, the 
concordat, and the nobility of Napoleon, and the social or- 
ganization created by the Revolution. 
The political condition of France after 1815 was exceed- 
ingly troubled. The nation was divided into several parties 
whose animosity toward each other had only been embittered 
by the IIundred Days. Louis XVIII, restorecI for a second 
tirne by the victoriou8 enemies of France, 'was l'lninentIy quali- 
fied to caIrn the seething passions of his countrymen and lead 
thell1 in the necessary work of recuperation. Ill' was natu- 
rally a man of moderate opinions. ..1.\ thorough believer in 
the divine right of Inonarchs and asserting the belief with 
fervor, he was, however, too clear-sighted to think that mon- 
archy of the type histori(' in France could be restored. lIe 
saw as clear]y as anyone in th.. realru the greatness of the 
clulTI D'es that h!111 l:l ttPl,lv nppn pfrpr>t(\cl in VI"'1TIPl:> 0 nrl t lHd- 
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his vcry thron
 would he' imperiled if he uttclllpted to undo 
Ilny of the iInportant \\ ork of the I{
voluti()n. II willingly 
granted a constitution to his people, sh'lring with thl'lI1 the 
power which his ancestors had wielded alonc. lIe preferred 
to rule as a constitutional king than Bot to rult' at all. 
lIe had 'known the bitterness of the exile's life too wen to 
desire to be compelled to "resuIlle hi
 travels" owing to 
uny il1iheral conduct on his part. '}'hc throlle was for hun 
only the .... softest of chairs." Cold-blooded, hlepticaJ, free 
fronI illusions, free fronI the passion of revenge, indolent bJ 
nature, he desired to avoid conflicts 'uld to enjoy his power 
in pence. IIis policy, which from the heginning he nt- 
tel11pted to carry out, was expressed by hilll,;cIf It. few ,years 
later in these words: "'.fhe s)"stelll which I have adopted 
is based 011 the Ina
inl that it will never do to be 
the king of two peoples, n.nd to the ultilnate fusion of these-- 
for their distinction is only too real-all the efforts of In . 
governlllent are directed." 
'.fhe personality of the ](ing seemed, therefore, admir hI)" The 
adapted for the problclll that confronted !-t'rance in 181.'). difficulties 
. of his 
But there were difficulties in the 
ituatr()n that ford)()(ll,d situation. 
trouble. Louis XYIII had been re
tored by foreign armie
. 
!Iis presence on the throne wac; a constant remilHler of the 
hUll1iliation of l.'rance. 
Ioreo\'cr, his 
trcngth lay not in 
hil11Sdf but in the historic rt)le of hi
 hon
e, in illllnernoriu.1 
prescription, n.nd thc power of Inere custOIU oyer the Jt'rellch 
luind had been greatly lessened ùuring t1w past twentJ- 
five )'ears. But a IllorC' 
erions featurc \\ as hi
 en,.iron- 
l11el11. ,!'he court was now cOlnpo'\ed of the noble
 who 11;ul 

ufl'ered greatly fronl the !{eyolution who had })e('n rohbed 
of their propert)', dri\'en Crol11 the country.. who h ld ('en 
nlany of their rdnti, es executed by the rruillotin{'. It wa
 hut 
natural that these l11en should havc cOlne hnck fun of hntren 
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 1.'1{A
(,E D(TRING rrIII
 RESTOI{_\TION 


Loui
 XVIII. l\Iore eager to restore the former glory of 
the crown, the fornler rank of the nobility and the clergy, 
1110re bitter toward the new ideas than the l\:ing hiIl1sclf, 
Ultras. they were the Ultra-royalists, or Ultras-men IIIOre royalist 
than the King, as they clailned. '-rhey saw in the Revolution 
only robbery and sacrilege and gross inj ustice to them- 
selves. They bitterly assailed Louis XVIII for granting the 
Charter, a dangerous concession to the Reyolution, and they 
secretly wished to aholish it, n1eanwhile desiring to nullify 
its liberal provisions as far as possible. They constituted the 
party of the Right. Their leader was the Count of Artois, 
brother of Louis XVIII, who, the l{ing being childless, stood 
next in line of succession. '"rhese 111en, not very numerous, 
but very clamorous, formed the natural entourage of the 
monarch. The matter of most pressing iIllportance to 
France was what power of resistance the l(ing would show 
to this resolute and revengeful band. Would he in the end 
give way to theIll or would he be able to control them? 
The other parties in France in 1815 were shortly differen- 
tiated. There \vas the party of the Left. This was not so 
much a coherent group as a conglomeration of the disaffected. 
It included those who believed in a republic, who, hnwever, 
were for sonIC tin1e so few as to be a negligible quantity. It 
also included the adherents of Napoleon. This class was 
nUIllerous and COIllposed chiefly of old soldiers who saw them- 
selves, the glory of the Napoleonic state, now degraded, put 
on half-pay, thrown into the background. These radical 
and discontented clements were opposed to the very existence 
of the Bourbon monarchy. nut they were hopelessly dis- 
credited by the abuses and the failures of both the llepublic 
and the EInpire. 
There were two other parties, caned the Right Center 
and the Left Center. '"!-'hey comprised the body of moderate 


The 


The Center 
parties, 
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convinced supporters of the constitutional r{.gime, hut the,r 
differed (roln each other in their interpretation of wh..lt the 
Charter should n1ean. The Ilight Center Ilcceptl'(l it a.., 
a finality, to be carried out honestly nnd to the letter. 'rhe 
Left Center believed in its honest e,"ecution, but u1so be- 
lieved that, while the Charter should he thus ohservcd 1I1el1 
should work for its further expansion, that u-; the Yl'ars 
went by larger constitutional liberty should be accord'd 
to the people. The Charter was for then 1 not fl finality 
hut a stepping-stone. But further progrc

 should b 
 ot- 
ten1pted only slowly and after full reflection. Of these four 
parties, two were distinctly unconstitutional-the 1ìltra-; UIHI 
the lladicals or Left, 1'he fonner, professing u nlom
l1tury 
lip service to the Charter, were re
olve(l to alter it U::t soon a
 
po

iLle in fundanlentnl and comprehensi\'e ways. 'rhe,)' were 
in principle opposed to a. written constitution. They \\ ishl'd 
to restore the absolute authori ty of the ling and the fOrlner 
privileged positions of clergy and nobility. 'rhc Charter 
stood bluntly in the way. Consequently, ho\\ ever much the.y 
tnight disselnLlc, the)' fa \'ored its ultilu:\ te nbrogation. l'he 
lladicals favored its destruction for the opposib.' rea
on- 
that the llepublic or the }i:1l1pi1'e luight be re
torcd, the 
Ile\'olutiol1 rnade triuluphant ol1ce more. 'rhe two IlliddIe 
parties "ere the f1'iend
 of the new régi'llc. 
The events of the first year seclIled to 
h()w the gn_Hlt The White 
f J ., ( I f . 1 . Terror, 
pO\\ cr 0 t 1C Ultras. ]{efictloll 
ct In ast nlH. Ul"Iou-" 
 In 
1815, 1'here occurred a bcries of olltrage:-; that have ('olne 
down in histor)' a
 the \Vhitc 'l't'r1'or, in contradistillct ion 
to the ll.ed 'rerrnr of tl}(
 I{
\'olution. Ilnnll'(liah'I
' after 
the battle of "Tah'rloo rioting- bro
e out 111 
[nr
l,ilh c:. Il,(l 
by HOJ'alists, Cln(l resulting in 1I1uch plundering und man
 
Hlllrden;. 'rhe IllovenlelÜ spread to other dl'}Hlrtlllt'n t" in tll!' 
south. ]{eIigious Inoti\ es were added to t hl political. n" thL 
.1.1 ...
1, 1." I 1, "" 
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flag of the Bourbons was disgraced by these atrocities conl- 
nútted by Royalists. The GoverJunen t was in no sense the 
cause of them, but it was crinlinaIIy negligent in not trying 
to repress theln. 
'Vith the meeting of the first legislative ch:lInbers this 
canlpaign of revenge and reaction became systelnatic and 
frenzied. The Chalnber of Deputies was overwhelmingly 
Ultra-royalist, elected, as it had been, ainid the terror 
and dClnoralization of the crashing EUlpire. It demanded 
satisfaction for the treachery of, the IIundred Days. As 
a result ..:\Iarshal N ey, " the bravest of the brave," and other 
distinguished French soldiers, were condenuled to death and 
shot-an everlasting disgrace to the Bourbon Inonarchy. 
The Chalnber delnanded repressive nlcasures of various kinds 
from the l{ing and got thein. It denlanded stilI nlore violent 
ones which the l{ing \\ould not concede. rrhe dissension 
between the l\Ioderate Royalists, represented by the }{ing, 
the ulinistry, and the Chalnber of }>eers, on the one hand, and 
the Ultras, represented by the Count of 1-\rtois and the 
Chanlber of Deputies on the other, soon reached a cliulax. 
'I'he l{ing hinlseIf sai<1 bitterly, "If these gentlelnen had ') 
full liberty, they would end by purging even Ine." The 
repre
entatives of the foreign governments intervened to 
say that so unreasonable a reaction Inust cease, in the in- 
terest of the stability of the Bourbon lllonarchy and of the 
peace of Europe. They fearea that the revolutionary ele- 
ments of France would Lreak out again, 
tung by such in- 
sane legislation. 1:'he U1tras even went so far as to reject 
the budget, a blazing indiscretion, as it offended all who 
were íinanciaIly interested in France, foreigners and French- 
n1en. rrhe ]{ing now took a decisive step, prorogued the 
Chamber, and then dissolved it. lIe then appealed to the 
people to return a 1I1udcrate Charnbcr. The a oneal was 
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had weathered her first crisis in parlinll1l'utary gO\l'rnmcllt, 
hut the teluper of the Ultras had been 
ho\\ n with the 
\,ividnes
 of lightning. lc'rn.nc
 had had l'mp}J<.Ltic 'f'urn- 
ing of the (Iallger that \\ ould lie in the triuIllph of tIt t 
part.r . 
J'rOlH 1816 to 18QO th \ Goven1l})('lll of France w' 5 ahl, A period of 
to advance along Illore liberal lines. '('he h\ 0 chief lIlin i... t('f
, moderate 
ß . ] ] ' d D I I . _I I liberalism. 
IC 1e leu an ecazes, Jot I con\ Il1eCu aù ICrel1tð of tJJt
 Bour- 
bon Illonarchy, were men who sa\\ the uttcr folly of 'LttelIlp
 
at reaction such as those j ust witne
scd afl(l w 110 IH'lien:d 
that the pressing needs of }4'rance were very different frolll 
those of a faction bellt on revenge. 'fill' two Ccnter
 now 
controJled J>ariialnent, and for several Jears worked in hllr- 
Illony with the l\:ing. 
They aCCOlllpIished II1uch for the rehabilitation of France. 
In 1815, it will be recaJled, the ..\Ilic:, had impo
e(1 a large \\ ar 
indcnlllity on lc'runce, and had insisted that she bupport nn 
arnlJ of occupation of 150,000 in eightecn fortre

es of the 
northern and eastern deparbllent
 for a IllinimulII of three 
a maxÏInuIll of five, Jears. '"fhis was n great financial burden 
and a. greatcr hUlniliation. 'rhe liberation of the soil of tlte The Ubera- 
f '. k I ' } I 1 ..... I } ' . t tion of the 
orelgn arnllCð \\ as a tas W lie 1 t Ie \Jllg an< t Ie minIS r,. - t 
. terrl ory. 
Jl'ld vcry 1l1uch at heart. '"1'0 effect thi
 the peopl 
 had to 
Inake great sacrifices, for before it couhl be aCl'omplishl'tl 
tlw national credit Billst he re-estahli-;hl'd and to l'ffect this 
l"'renclunen nlust pay higher ta
es. '"rhi
 thc)" did, and 
}
rance proceedcd to payoff the inulleusc war indl'mnity 
Inore rapidly that the powcrs that had imposcd it had ex- 
pected would be pr,ssiblc. By 1M17 the Allies llgrecd 0 
withdraw thirty thousand of their troops, lIlHl nt the {"011- 
gres
 of 
\i:\.-la-('hapdIl' ill 181R the} llgrt.'cd to \\ithdrn\\"' 
the renw,indcr before the c1o...e of that ycar. rrhu:') the out- 
ward e\ridence of the 'lPpalling uational Inunilintioll WI1S r{'- 
mo, ed. "I CHn die at neace," 
aid T ollis)... YI 11, .. since I 
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mistress in her own house. The foreign alnbassndors cea
ed 
their weekly Illeetings in Paris, designed for the drafting of 
advice to be given to the ,French Governlnent. 'I'he foreign 
tutelage was over. 
The reorganization of the arlny was undertaken at this 
till1e. The 111ilitary power of France had been sadly shattered 
in the general downfall of the Napoleonic system. '1'he arl1lY 
was reduced to a few corps kept up by voluntary enlistn)(
nt. 
N ow that the foreign troops were to be withdrawn and France 
was to reSUllle her full place in international affairs it was 
necessary to crcate an army that should c0l11mand respect. 
There were, however, difficulties in the way. A large arIllY 
could not be raised by volunteering. 
\nd yet forced nlilitary 
service had becolne, under Napoleon, so hateful a burden that 
it had been expressly forbidden in the Charter. A com- 
bination of the two methods lay at the basis of the ne,v law. 
Voluntary enlisbnents were still to furnish the bulk of the 
arnlY. If these should not be sufficien t recourse should be had 
to cOlnpulsion to c0l11plete the corps. All young Hlcn of 
twenty years of age should draw lots. The" bad nUl11bers " 
alone would be forced to serve for six years. Forty thousand 
might thus by these two processes be enrolled every year. 
Having served in the active army six years, they should pass 
into the reserve army for six years lllore. This reserve 
should be used only in defense of the soil of France, should 
not be ordered out of the country. It was estill1ated that 
thus there would be an arlny of 2
O,OOO IneH on a. peace 
footing. Promotion was to be for service and merit and 
was to be equally open to all. The bill was violently opposed 
by the Ultras for the reason that it destroyed all hope of 
the nobility rnonopolizing the positions in the arrny. 'rheir 
chances were sinlply the saUle as those of oHlcr nlen. 'The 
bill became law in 1818. Thus the basis of the military in- 
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(JI1 h\ () other suhjects thi
 nu)(leratt"' 1Ilini:o,try of Hi(,h..- The 
lieu carried ilIlportan llegislution, the electoral S) .,1<.'111 und the electoral 
1 '1 f I .' Iystem, 
IIJCrtJ 0 t lC press. L Olll'l'rllln
 bot Ii IHat tel'S the ('Iull.tel' 
had 1l1erdy laid do\\ 11 general prill('iplt..s, lea\'in
 the Il1annCr 
ill which they 
hould be applied to be dclcnnilll'd hy the 
legislature in special laws. .L\ liLerty so large clluLlcJ the 
legislature to detennilll' the real charactcr, the range, uul 
eft'ect of two fUlld:unental privikgl':-', and n
 the diff'cn.nl 
partic
 soon saw that LJ franling the laws in this wa)", or 
in that, they could further their own interests hoth Illattcr:o. 
hC('éllllC tIll" subjl'ct of pa
sionatc contention in parli:uIlcnt 
all through the period of the l{cstoration, and l'lws \ cry 
ùi
sill1Ïlar in character and in dFect \\ere pas
e(1 as tilst 
on(' party, then another, gained a:o,cendcnc) in the state. 
)[o(leralc
 und Ultras diffcred on these (luestiol1
 us on 
others. 
Concerning the electoral systeln, the ideas of the :\10(1- 
crates were 
luJ\\ n in the In.,, of 1817, P'lS::;CÙ bJ the l{il'hdicll- 
})cca7es n1Ïnistry. 'The Ch'u.ter lllcrcly 
tatl'(l the qualifica- 
tions required of voter.; and of dl'plltie
. rrhe Inanllcr in 
which the yoters should elect the deputie
 was not dcfined. 
l'lll' law of 1817 establishcd the SJSh'lll of the 
o-called gen- 
eral ticket (scrll tin de listf) 
 that i
, thc ,oters of clll'h (Ie- 
partJlll'n t 
.;}l()lIld Illcet in tIlt' chief town of the dt'partmen t.. 
and there elect all the deputies to whil'h tilt' dcpnrtrnent ,\ ai 
entitled. rrhi
 S)'stClll fa\'ored thr' :\Ioderalc
 and Liheral... 
who belonged generall)r to the bourgeoisie, to the industril11 
find trading classes, largclJ nn urban population. whcrcll
 
thE:' country gentlelllcn, the landl'd proprietor unci their 
tenants livincr in thp ('oUlltry , werc chieflv Ultr'l
 111el11hl'r 
, b 
 - 
or adherents of the nri
tocrac'y of the old régilllc. :\Inny 
of thl':-,e found it difficult or e:\.pl'n
ivc or nnno.ying to 1I1a
('\ 
the trip to the chief to\\ n of the dE:'pn.rtuH.\nt. \\ Ill'rc .]onc 
fl......... ............11 ....nct- flw;I' ,ntøc: rrhll... thp la\\, "hich relnnint'd 
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The press There was passed in 1819 a press law, much more liberal 
l
w of 1819. than that of the Napoleonic period, which had, in the main, 
been carried over into the first years of the Restoration. 
The censorship was abolished, and press cases were hence- 
forth to be tried before juries. But even under this system 
newspapers were a luxury, enjoyed only by the rich and well- 
to-do, as they were not sold by the single copy but only to 
subscribers at a high price, and in addition there was a stalllp 
tax on each copy of two cents, and a postage duty of one 
cent. l\Ioreover, while freedoln in establishing new-spapers 
was guaranteed, as a matter cf fact only the well-to-do could 
establish then1, owing to the large preliminary deposit re- 
quired of their ploprietors, -wmch was to serve as a guaranty 
fund for the payment of fines that might be inflicted as a 
result of damage suits. 
But this body of liberal legislation rested upon an insecure 
basis, the favor of the l{ing, and the coherence of the great 
mass of moderate men, the Centers. The Ultras did not re- 
linquish their activity and were alert to seize upon every 
incident that might discredit the party in power. Nor had 
they long to wait. Events shortly occurred that aroused 
misgivings among the most timid of the l\Ioderates, tending 
to drive them over to the Ultras, events, too, that shook the 
firmness of the King. According to the Charter there was 
to be a partial renewal of the Chamber of Deputies each year, 
one-fifth of that body passing out, and their places being 
filled by new elections. These elections showed a distinct 
trend in favor of the Radical party, or party of the Left. 
At the first renewal in 1817, twenty-five" independents" of 
the Left were returned; in 1818 the result was similar, the 
Left increasing to forty-five. Among them were Lafayette 
and 1\lanuel, both pronlinent figu res in the Revolution. 
Now the principlcs of the Left were not only liberal, but were 
.'1 


Activity of 
the Ultras, 
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The elections in 1819 added greatly to the gro\\ ing Lcft- Election 01 
it numbering now ninety out of 
l total of Q.j
. llut Inore Gr
g01re. 
damaging than thc nUluber was the character of MmH' of 
the n}(
mbcrs chosen, particularly of Grégoire. Grégoire 
had played a proluinent rôle in the Revolution, h:n.jng been 
It Illemher of the Constitucnt Assembly and of the ['orn'('n- 
tion. lIe had aided in the o\'erthro\\ of the }{oman Catholic 
Church. lIe had shown hilnse]f a fervid rcpuhlic'Hl. A 
renlarh. of his tha.t kings are in the mornl \\orld what 
monsters are in the pllysical had had an inlluense notoriet)'", 
and was not Jet forgotten. TIe" as not :t regicide, as he \\ U
 
absent frolll J}aris at the ti,ne of the trÌal of LUlIi
 XYI, 
but l1c WllS, owing to his utterances, cOJnnlon]y considered 
one. No nlan WU
 morc odious to the TTIt ras and hi
 election 
to the Chulnuer outraged their deepest fecling
. 
ollle of 
theln had thenlselves helped bring about hi
 election, believ- 
ing that the triulllph of so notable a revolutionary would 
help thelll in up
etting the ll1ild pulicy of the Ininistry 
and bring about the longed-for reaction, In this thc}" \\ ere 
largely right, as this election nrollscd consternation in the 
ranls of those who had hitherto been lllodcra.te" nlHl dro\ e 
IUllny into the c3.lnp of the Ultras. 1'hc chief Illinister, 
])ecaLcs, (Richdieu ha viug previously resigned), wno; con- 
vinced that :"orne clulIlge IBust })(> made in the policy of th
 
Govenuuent. 'l'he Ultras ra.ged ng.linst thi
 h regicidnl 
priest," declared that either he nlust yield to the dynast r 
or the ùyn..u,ty to hinl, alld in a stOI"lllY 
cs..;ion and nmid 
shouts of "I
onO' live the !(inn' , " voted hi
 l xclusion froll1 
b b 
the Ch:ullber, to \\ hich he had been chOSl'Il, rl.'hc rret.(JolII 
of elections" as thus grossly violated, as wcll as the pronlisc 
of the Charter that the pa.
t 
hou]d be forgotten. 
But fin evcnt far Illore dUlnagin b to the 'Iot.lerate now ){urder of 
occurred-tlll
 111urder of the DU1.l
 of Herr,. rrlu: I )lI
C the Duke of 
.. . , .. l' Berry, 
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ing of February 13, 18
0, as he was helping his wife into 
a carriage at the door of the Opera, he was violently 
attacked by a man, named Louvel, who plunged a dagger 
into his breast. The Duke died in the opera house at five 
o'clock, surrounded by the royal family, and demanding 
pardon for the murderer. The murderer desired to cut off 
t.he Bourbon line, which he thought he could do as the Duke 
had no children. IIis act was his own; he had no accolnplices. 
But the Royalists at once asserted that the Liberal party was 
responsible and that anarchy was the natural result of the 
policy of liberalism. '"ïheir opposition was directed against 
the ministry under Decazes, ",honl they succeeded in forcing 
to resign. At his resignation Louis XVIII is said to have 
remarked, "It is over ,vith lTIe," meaning that frolTI that 
time on his policy of reconciliation was over, that the party 
headed by thê Count of Artois would control. This was 
virtually to be the case. In 18
0 began the great royalist 
reaction, started in 1815, suspended fronl 1816 to 18
0, 
when the ITIOre moderate policies prevailed, and destined now 
to last with but a single slight interruption until 1830, when 
it culminated in a new revolution. 
./' The Right, now in control, proceeded to undo much of the 
work of the preceding ministries. By the electoral law of 
18
O that of 1817 was rescinded, and a new systenl brought 
into existence. The Ch:unber of Deputies was enlarged 
frolTI 
58 members to 430, an increase of 17
. The electors 
of deputies were no longer to nleet together in the chief 
town of the departrnent and vote for all the deputies froln 
that departnlent, but were to be divided into as mn.ny groups 
or colleges as there ,,?ere arrondisselllents or districts in the 
department. Each voter was therefore to vote for one deputy 
only, the one froln his district. Thus the principle of single- 
member constituencies was adopted. This arrangement 
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to" n, but enahled to \ ote at placc
 nearer hOIIll', "ould come 
to the poll..; in larger nUIllbcrs. In thi
 way 238 mcmhers 
were to bc chosen. 1'hc other 17
 werc to he clcctc(1 in a 

pe{'ial IIHlnner. ...\t th
 chief town of eàch department were 
to Ineet one-fourth of the voters, those \\ ho paid the heu\'ie t 
taxes, and the)' werc to choose the additional 17
. rrhis 
HICthod, of cuur
c, greatly auglllcnted thc PO\\ cr of the rich. 
It thus happcned that about twelve thousand voters had the 
right to vote twicc, once in the district and once in thl' dc- 
parbnent colll'ge, and 
ilnilarly \\ ere t\\ ice r('prcscnted-hy 
the deputie:s chosen in both ways, in both of which cll'ctiolls 
thcy participatcd. IIcncc this electoral law of 18
O \\ as called 
the law of thc (louhlc \ ote. 
Ioreovcr, the prc
idcnt of each The double 
electoral collcgc was to be chosen by the ccntral gO\ l'rnllll'n t vote, 
llnd the voters Blust writc out their bal10ts in his prc:)encc 
and hand thCl1l to hiln unfolded-an c
cellcnt device for 
l'IHtbling the GO'-Clï1Blcnt to bring pressure upon thelll in 
favor of its candidates. 'rhis hill \\ as hotly conh.,tecl in 
the Challlbcr and outside. 'I'he debate wa
 long and iUl- 
J>êtssioneò, participated in by over a hundrc(l awl twC'nty 
111clubers. 'rhe principle of the law, thc douhll' ,ote, \\UC; 
adopted only hy a Illajority of fh e. 1 [ailed with ellthu,ia
nl 
hy the Ultras it a

l1rcd their asccndeucy. By IH
! t the 
indcpcnòellts, or lladicals, 1l11lnherec1 onl} bC' en. 
'rhe liberal prcss la\\ of 181U went the same wa}' ,dter u The censor.. 
hrief cxi_tcnce of ten nlOllths. It was rl'seindl'd. 1'hc cen- ship d re - 
store . 
sorship wus rcstorcd. Xo journal eould be foundl'd without 
the Go\'erIlInCIl t's conscnt, no 
inglc i

ue could n ppca!" with- 
out thc censor's pernlissiou, the Go\'crnnll'nt I1light 
uspl'lld 
its puhlication for six ulonth
, alld e\l'n under cert'lin con- 
ditions suppress it (lRQO). 'fhi:) contl'ol, which \\onl() np- 
pear sufficicnt, "as btrengthellecl t\\O 'ycars later by ,In 
additional law which cnah1l'(1 tIw Go'ernlnent to "lIpprc'
 
1 l' I' {O u..L J __ : .'
 n.l, '"' .., I.
n;f-" in(rn - 
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of elections and of the organs of opinion and agitation, the 
Ultras pushed confidently forward, and their future appeared 
assured by the birth of a posthumous son of the Duke of 
French Berry. They forced the King to send an army into Spain 
in vasion of 
to restore Ferdinand 'TII to an absolutc throne in the interests 
Spain. 
of the Holy Alliance (18
3). They thus hoped to throw 
military glamor over the restored IIouse of Bourbon, to 
efface by dazzling exploits the uncomfortable nlclllory of 
those perforined by Napoleon. Flushed with an easy victory 
in Spain, thc Ultras resnnled the policy of political and re- 
ligious reaction at home with great enthusiasln. 
Triumph of Thinking that a new' election of the Chamber of Deputies 
the Ultras. 1 Id d . I f Id 1 h . I . . 
Ie uring t Ie war ever wou resu t overw emIng y In Its 
favor, the Villèle ministry (18

-lBQ8) caused the existing 
Chamber to be dissolved and new elections to be ordereò. 
T11ey were held in February 18
4, and resulted as desired 
in a sweeping triunlph of the Ultras. Of the 430 deputies 
elected only fifteen were Liberals. 'ïhis triumph had been 
achieved only by the grossest abuse of power on thc part of 
the Govenuncnt, which stopped at nothing to gain its ends. 
It even went so far as to relieve Inany pronlincnt Liberals of 
taxes, so that they could not nleet the tax qualification for 
voters or for membership in the Ch:unber. 
A law was now passed decreeing that the new Chambcr 
shoulò last seven years, to be entirely reconstructed at the 
end of that time. This was an arbitrary change in the 
Charter. 
The reactionary party, now overwhelmingly in tll(
 rnajor- 
ity in the Chalnber, and declaring that that Chanlber should 
not be altered for seven years, thus lengthening the term 
and suppressing the annual partial renewal, considered that 
it could safely advance to the realization of its most cherished 
plans, too long held in abeyance. 'l-'heir proiect was hclped 
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of his brothcr for sevcral years. IIis ucccssion, ho\\ c\'cr, 
would Jlcccssuril.}"' givc it additional impc:tll
. II(' J1l'l'(kd 
only 
ix years thoroughly to uproot the eldcr urullch of the 
llouse of Bouruon. 


TIlE HEIGN 011' CIL\nLES X 
The characteristics of the new I\:ing were well kno\\ n, II Charles X, 
"as the convinced leader of the reactionaries in .France fronl 1;57-1836. 
1814 to 1830. lIe had been the constant and hitter oppo- 
nent of his brother's 1iberalisln, anò had finlllly 
een that 
IiheralisrH forced to Jicld to the growing strcngth of the 
party which he lcd. lIe \, as not likely to ahandon lifelong 
princi pleb at the age of sixty-seven, and I&t the nlOlII
nt 
\\ hen he scen1Cd about to be able to put thcln into force. 
Louis XYIII htld n1ade an honest effort to reconcile the two 
social régill1es and Systcll1S into which Frenclllllen \\ ere di- 
vided-the old pre-rcvolutionary régirlle and the ne\' régilue, 
the product of the ]{cvolution, tIll' old Ilohilit)' Hnd the 
Illotlcrn 1l1iddle c la
s with its princi pIc of l.'qlla.1i t)' bcfore 
thc law. rrhc nobility had returncll fronl abroad unchanged 
with ideas of fcudal privil('gcs, with the determination to 
restore us nluch as po

ible of the old power of the landcd 
ari
tocrucy and of the church, faithful support of thc 
nlonarchy by divine right. The polic)' of reconciliation hnd 
been badly shattered during the do'\ing Jenr
 of Loui
 
XYIII's reign. 'Vith the accession of Charlc
 À it \\'n
 Policy of 

ntil dy abanduned, nnd tha t of restoration vigorousl)' nt- the new 
King, 
terupted, Not that thi
 WaS proclailllcd frol11 the housetops. 
Cha rles ratIler at first attelnptcò to rea
sure th
 '-omewhut 
perturl>l'd nJÏnc1 of the natioll. rIc nnnOllnC('lJ hi firm in- 
tcntion to support the Charter, antl declared tlw.t 1)] 
Frenclunen were, in his eyes, equal. lIe lilwrntcd political 
prisoners nnll won grcat applause by nholi,hing the c "ns<>r- 
1- -. 1 .I.. 
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medieval mumn1ery that impressed most unpleasantly a 
people that had for a generation been living in the posi- 
tive realities of the B10dern spirit. It seemed the nlost 
incredible height of absurdity to see the I\:ing anointed on 
seven parts of his pcrson with sacred oil, miraculously pre- 
servcd, it was asserted, and dating from the tilne of Clovis. 
Nor couId France, in the 1110dern scientific atmosphere, 
gravely believe, as it was askcd to, in the power of the king's 
touch. Béranger's witty poen1 on Charles the Sin1ple was 
on everybody's lips. 
The nobles nut the legislation now brought forward by the J{ing, and 
indemnified 1 I t d h 1 I b 1 1 1 .. 1 d . 1 . ] 
f t arge y enac e , s OWC( t 1e e ate( po lbca an SOCIa ]( eas 
or proper y 
confiscated of this GoverIunent. It was first proposed to grant nine 
during the hundred and eighty-eight lllillion francs to the nobility whose 
Revolution. lands had been confiscated during the llevolution and solù 
as " national property" to private indiviòuals. The Charter 
explicitly assured the purchasers of this land that they 
should not be 11101ested in their possession. But the courtiers, 
despite this assurance, were delnanding the restoration of 
their estates to then1selves. Thc J{ing expresscd the belief 
that by this act the last wounds of the Revolution would be 
closed. The élnigrés should not receive their lands, but they 
should rcceive a nloney indelnnification. 
The debates on this proposal were heated. l\lan y of the 
Ultra-royalists criticised it, saying that the sum proposed 
was cntirely insufficient. l\Iany rejected the very idea of 
indclnniflca tion, but denlanded that the "stolen goods" 
thcIrlselves be given back. That there was an article in the 
Charter preventing this they did not consider a legitimate 
obstacle. 
rI'he Opposition, 11owever, did not lack arguIJ1ents. I-Iad the 
descendants of those ,vhose property haJ been seizcd after the 
rf\Vnro<1t1nn of thp R(lif't of N')lltpc;; pVf>r 1.Pflll 11l(1f1Hlnificd? 
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had to flee fronl France to sa,'e their li\es, but Jll1ln
 of 
these é1l1igrés who were now to help thelnsclvc
 out of the 
public treasury had fled voluntarily in onkr to bring about 
nn invasion of :France by foreigners, (lnd, when that in\'n
ion 
had occurred, had thelnsc1ves joined it anù borne anllS again
t 
}'rllnce. Confiscation of property was a ver,Y proper pun- 
ishlllent for such persons. ...\gain, tho
c 
 hu had rcmained 
ut home and defended the fatherland had sufrered u.; much 
as those who had ellligratcd (.ul<.l then invaded it. Fllrther- 
1110re, this nleasure would ai(I ollly thl\ landed proprietor..., 
but ruany fortunes, bf.l
ed upon personal property, had lile- 
wise been destroyed by the llevolution. 
1'he bin passed (lR
!)) alHI becanlC law, though tilt' Op- 
position in the ChanlLer of I)eputi
s \Vas larger than hall 
becn expected. Charle
 called it "an act of j llsticc." It 
was perhaps wise in the sense that un purchaser
 of nution .1 
dOlnains, who, despite the as
urance of the Charter, were 
constantly threatened, were henceforth safe. 'rhe value of 
thebe properties inu11ediate1y rose in the 1l1arket. But while 
the act plca
ed the éllligrés flnd sati
fil'll the purchaser of 
thl.ir dOlllains, it offended the great nlass of It
rl'nchllll'n. 
'1'he Inanner in which the transaction \\ as to he carried into ethod of 
effect was as foHow::;: the SUlll involved \\ as c
tilllatl'd at about 
a d YiDg . th( 
In emnlty. 
a billion franl's; the financial condition of the stnte ditl not 
perIuit the outright pa}'loent of bO illllllCIl"Õe n. capital: it Wa 
d
cided, therefore, to pay not the ca pi t al but the interest 
each Jl
ar. 'rhis, it was estilliatcrl, wouhl incrcn."e the unl1unl 
1 expcnditures of' the stute bJ llbout thirt,y ulilliollS. 1 Thi:\ unl 
, was procured by the conversion of the existin
 dcbt or Frnnce 
frolll a five per cent. to a three per ('ent. hasis, thu... 
.l\'illh 
about 
H 000,000 franc
 in inlcrl:)t chargl's. In thi:-- \\ß,y 
the indemnification of the éUligrés \\ oultl hl effl'cted without 
an increase in taxes. IJut this HeW nct utrended tIll nation' 
. . I '1 _ _ ).., 1 I,
, 
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two-fifths. Thus the monarchy nlade enclIlics of a powerful 
class of capitalists, ,particularly the bankers of Paris. 
l\loney was taken from Peter to pay Paul. The strength 
of this class, which felt itself outrageously defrauded, was 
to be shown in 1830 to the great discon1fiture of the Bourbon 
monarchy. 
Another law that cast discredit upon this reign, and helped 
unilern1ine it with the great Inass of Frenchmen, was the 
law against sacrilege. By this act burglaries committed in 
ecclesiastical buildings and the profanation of holy vessels 
were, under certain conditions, made punishable with death. 
This barbaric law was, as a matter of fact, never enforced, 
but it bore striking witness to the temper of the party in 
power, and has ever since been a n1ark of shame upon the 
Bourbon monarchy. It helped to weaken the hold of the 
Bourbons upon France. It created a feeling of intense 
bitterness an10ng the n1iddle and lower classes of society, 
\vhich \vere stil1 largely dOIninated by the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century. They began to fear the clerical re- 
action n10re even than the political and social. The re- 
newed nlissionary zeal of the church, the denunciation by 
Catholic bishops of civil marriage as concubinage, the open 
and great activity of the Jesuits, a society that had been 
declared illegal in France, all indicated the growing influence 
of the clergy in the state, an impression not decreased when, 
in 18Q6, the Papal Jubilee was celebrated with great elab- 
orateness, and FrenchlIlen saw the J{ing hinlself, clad in the 
violet robe of a prelate and accompanied by the court, 
walking in a religious procession through the streets 
of Paris. The university was under the control of the 
local bishop, who kept watch over profcssors whose opinions 
were denounced as dangerous, and who suspcnded many of 
their courses, as, for instance, those of Cousin and Guizot. 
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Critici'-;1l1 of the evi(lent policy of the Government \\ II Atttmpt to 
bccoilling general and ominous. But the Inini
try proc
ukd re.tstablilh 
. J . J . J f the pfln- 
\nt} Its p fins \\ It} unusual atuOlJsncss. It no\\ 
ltt.lCJ..{'d ciple of 
what was regarded as one of the Illost precious nl'qui
ition
 primo- 
of the Ilevolution, the right to un equal division of Iln in- btnltnre. 
heritnnce lunong aU the heirs. 'rhc luini
try brought for- 
ward a })roposal, quite modest in its scope, to rc-e
tauli')h 
the principle of priIllogeniture. 1'}lc Civil COdl provided 
that in case the deceased died without lea\'ing fi \\ ill, his 
real estate should be apportioned equally 'llllong his heir'; 
and this equal division was to be made uf Illost of his property 
in land, even if he ùid lea \'e a will. I I
 was gi, ('n liberty 
freel)T to dispose' hy will of onI)' a portion larger or bluallcr, 
according to the nUluLcr uf chil(lrl'll. 
'1'he prop
al no\\' Inade was that thi;:, di
po
(lble part, \\ hieh 
a lnan Blight will to his elùest son if he chose, should go to 
him likewise, if there were no will, as a legal ath'antagc o\cr 
the other chilùren. 'rhis \\ as to be the law only for tho

 
who paiù three hunùred fr'ulcs in direct taxe
. .As a matter 
of fact this law would affect probably not IIIOrC than eighty 
thousand falnilil'
 out of six 1l1illioll. Furthermore, the 
father was in no way furced to constitute this pn.fercncc 
for his eldest son, sincc lw was left full lih('rty of tl'
ta- 
mentary disposition. 1.... et the Inere suggestion thrc\ the 
country into cOll1lnotion. 'rhe prevailing thought Wib e'C- 
pressed by the Duke of Broglie, who :said: .. 1'hi
 i
 no 
law. It is it nHlnifl'
to against existing bocietJ. It is u. 
forerunner of twenty other laws which, if Jour wis(1olll do('
 
not prevent it, will break in upon us and \\ ill lea,'" no 
rest to the' society of I"rancc, \\ hich has been the gro\\ th 
of the last forly years," The propo
ition was def('Hted in 
tllf' Chalnbcr of I
cers. For several night
 the' foitrcets ,f 
Paris were illuminated in gratitude for this c
capL from 
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Attempt to the press law more stringent. Charles X had long since re- 
destroy the tt d h . t . b 1 . h . h h . A b ' ll 
d f gre e IS ac In a 0 IS lng t e censors Ip. I was 
free om 0 
the press. now proposed which wound an anlazing mesh around the 
printing presses of France. So sweeping was it in char- 
acter, giving the Government a practically unlimited con- 
trol of all publications, both periodical, like the daily papers, 
and non-periodical, that it aroused imnlediately a remark- 
able opposition. It was denounced as barbaric by Château- 
briand, the foremost 111an of letters in France. " Printing," 
said Casimir-Périer, "is suppressed in France to the ad- 
vantage of Belgium." Those engaged in this business, as 
well as the proluinent writers and members of the French 
Acaden1Y, protested with vigor. The bill passed the 
Chalnber of Deputies, but in the Chamber of Peers an oppo- 
sition so intense developed that the Ininistry deemed it wise 
to withdraw the measure before it calue to a vote. Paris 
was illuminated in honor of this escape. The provinces 
imitated the capital. 1'hese outbursts of joy were occa- 
sioned not only by the withdrawal of the press law. The 
people were already celebrating the faU of the hated Vil1èle 
ministry, which was felt to be imIninent. 
Disband- The mistakes of this n]inistry, however, were not yet over. 
ment of the A few days after the withdrawal of this press bin the N a- 
National . . ."' r. 
Guard, bonal Guard was revIewed by the J{Ing. 1: he I
Ing was 
personally received with much warn1th, but cries of " Long 
live the Charter," " Down with the l\linisters, down with the 
Jesuits," were heard froln the troops. Villèle at once de- 
manded that these troops be disbanded. The King consented 
and it was done. This was a Inistake for two reasons: be- 
cause it offended the bourgeoisie of Paris, thus far opposed 
to the ministry but loyal to the J{ing, and because the men 
were permitted to retain their arms, of which three years 
later they were to make efff'ctivf' 11
P_ 
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The chief resistance tlw Illinistry had l'1l('ounh-J"('Ù had come Att
mpt to 
froni the CIHlIuber of Peer:;, \\ hich had fn.yort'd fi lI1odt-rl1t., ltamp out 
I . ' ''' 11 ' 1 tl I t t I . I . the OPPOlt- 
po ICY. 1 C e 10Ug I 0 overCOlIlC t 11<; >J packing that hon In Par- 
chalnber with Inen who "ould support till' ll1ini
try through liament. 
thick and thin. Con
cquentIy 
evcnty-
ix new peer:, were 
created, enough, it was thought, to enable the Illinistry to 
control that body thenceforth. But it \\ as also denr that 
the opposition was growing in the Ch:unber of Deputies too. 
...\Ithough thc 11linistry wus able' to gel its Illell'.;urc:, through 
that chalnbcr, its Iu'tjority was graùu'dlJ becoming slllnlh-r. 
'illèle therefore decided to dissolve the (,hanlher, u1thou h 
it had Jet four years to run. I I
 exp
cted by 111anipulutioll 
of the election to get an asselubly ill its place ovcrwhelmingly 
in favor of the Ininistl'Y, 1'hus, \\ ith the prt'

 shn.ckled, 
and the Churnber of Peers find Chaluber of })L'putic.; con- 
trolled, the nlinistry coulò retrievc the rl'ln1ff's it had rec
nt1y 
experienceò and carry out its policy in an it
 vigor. 
Never did a minister make a grcater nIÏstaJ...e. 'fhe luin- 
istry was ovcrwhehningly defeated in the election
. I t 
 
u p- 
porters nUluhered only 170; the cOlnbineJ opposing el
llll'nt..; 
counted 
50. 'Tillèle retired from office. 
The 
[artignac nlinistrv now canlP in in .T ilnunT\" 182M. The 
r rh d ' ffi I . ...., J t I I " . tl ., arUgnao 
e 1 CU tIcs In Its wa ,\r were 1I111J1('rou
. lal Jll\1 leI' 1 t 
J m nlS rye 
the fu vor of the ]
ing, nor the hearty su pport of the 
Chambers. Charles X told the nt-W Illinister
. itit YiIlèlc's pol- 
icy was nline, and I hope you will el1(lea '''or to carr) it out 
as best ,you can." l\[artigl1l1.c, however, Ill:uh' 110 such t,t- 
tenlpt, but strove rather to carry out a liheral policy, .,ome- 
what like that of the years 1 H1 ()-
O, 'fhe prof'e

oT, 
(
uizot, 'illemaiu whos(\ courses \ïIIè1L h:uI stopped. "ere 
reinstated. A :,olI1ewhat Blore liberal press Inw \\ us carried 
abolishing censorship unci the off('n
e of u tendency:' \n 
educn.tiona] Ian was enacted direch-c1 against tllP .Tl'suit
 and 
intpn(lp(l tl\ nlf'f1C;:p th,.. 1nnl'f' lil1l'ral rdirrio\l..; l'll'lIlent. But 
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sented the liberalis111 of the l11inistry. Charles believed that 
he had the right to choose the rninisters to suit himself, 
whether they pleased the Chalnber or not. "I would rather 
saw wood," he 
aid, "than be a king of the English type." 
"Tith the fall of the l\Iartignac nlinistry in 18fl9 fell also 
the last attempt nlade under the rule of the Bourbon Legiti- 
nlists to fuse old and new France, to reconcile monarchy and 
constitutional freedoln. The announcement of the new min- 
isters was received with great popular indignation. The 
chief minister was Polignac, son of the Countess of Poli- 
gnac, the friend of :\larie Antoinette. Polignac had been 
one of the leaders of the émigrés at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, had joined in the Cadoudal conspiracy against 
Napoleon, had been sentenced to death, but had escaped with 
siInply in1prisonment, owing to the intervention of Josephine. 
In 1815 he had protested against the Charter, and had long 
refused to take the oath to support it. He had for years 
been very closely identified with Charles X, and had favored 
the most extrell1e laws proposed by hin1, Other ministers 
'were Bounllont in the \Var Office, a man who ,vas commonly 
supposed to have been a traitor to Napoleon, consequently 
to France, in 1815, and Labourdonnaye, l\linister of the 
Interior, connected in the popular n1ind with the 'Vhite Terror 
of 1815. Even l\Ietternich, who could ordinarily view a 
policy of reaction with fortitude, considered the advent 
of such a ministry a matter of considerable gravity. "The 
change in the Ininistry is of the first importance," he wrote. 
"An the new I11inisters are pure royalists. Everything 
about the epi
ode means counter-revolution." The feeling, 
that the appointment of this ministry was virtually a declara- 
tion of war to the bitter end against the 11lodern society of 
France, was widespread, and was shared by all parties. 
Journals whose loyalty to the Bourbon monarchy was un- 
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dangcrs which thcJ felt wcre cOIning. Soeietic;:'t" crL forull.d, Widtspnad 
Old societies, like the Carhonari, r
ncwcd their :leti\'it). opposition 
to the 
l\len began to S'lJ that the llousc of Bourbon and a con- mlnutry. 
stitutioll werc Ì\\ 0 incoll1 pa tihlc tenlls. Â faction \\ c.U5 or ran- 
i.led tu prepare the way tu the throne of tlw I}uh.c of 
Orleans. 
Ien began to stuùy thru;c chapter
 of l':ngli
h 
hi
tory which tolù ho\\ one princc coultl he put aside for 
another more to the liking uf the natiull. 1"hc l-,TOUp;, op- 
posed to the new Inini
try diffcred widely froni each other 
in belief and purpose, Orlcallist
, llonapartist
, Uepublican'; 
but they '\\-ere telnpora1'ilJ united in Il conHllon oppo...ition. 
Indignation at the nppoinhnent of such n. IninistrJ was both 
widespreud llnd deep, and becluue all the 11101'e ,'ehcIl1cnt \\ hen 
Polignac declared his ohject to be u. to reorganiLl. ðociety, 
to restore to the clergy its forIner preponderance in the 
state, to create a powerful nristocracy and to Ioturround it 

 ith privileges." 
For the time being, however, the Illini;:,tr,y ren1ained in- Con1Uct 
. between 
actIve, apparentIJ alnazed and checked hy the rcmnrkahle Charles X 
ebuIIition of hostile feeling its appointnlent had ca1Ied forth and the 
wi th the llicetin cr of the Chalnbers, l
firJ \" in 
larch 1 . 0 Chamber of 
b . 
began a conflict which, 
hort Hnd sharp, ended in t hc 0\ cr- DepuUts. 
Huo\\ and e"\.ilc of Charles X. 'flIP King opened the c 
ion 
with a specch which clearly re\'ealed his irritation at the 
Opposition, and hi
 elnpha.tic intcntion to support the Jllin- 
istrJ. The ClulIllber of Deputies, not at all intimidated, 
replied hJ an ...\(hlress to the I{ing, passed by a \ ote of (!(.! 1 
to 181, which wa::- virtuaIl.r n. delliand foc tlw di"'llli

a1 of 
the unpopular luillistcy, that thus ,.. constitlltion.d hnrnIol1. 'O, 
Inight be restoced. 1"he J{in:-, replied hy dcclaring that .. hi" 
decisions were unch.lngeable," llnò bJ dis
ol\'ing till' Ch:ullhl'r, 
hoping bJ nlcans of ncw elect ions to ...ccurc une 
uu 'r\'icnt 
to his will. llut the people thought otherwi"c. rrhc l,ll'c- 
..:
.,
 _

..h_ J :__ 
 ..... .1.:.... J .1'....1- t... .1,., l
;n ,,,,,I hi.. 
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99 were returned. The total Opposition was increased from 
!221 to 270. 1.
he ntinistry could count on less than 150 
votes in the new Chamber. The voters had spoken decisively. 
This Liberal majority was not opposed to the monarchy. 
Had the I{ing been willing to Inake SOIne concessions, had he 
disnlissed the lninistry, the J11ajority of the Opposition would 
have been satisfied. Charles X was urged to take this course 
by the most absolute of rulers, the Emperor Alexander, and 
by the most absolute of 111inisters, 1\1etternich. Polignac was 
willing to go. But Charles had so conspicuously identified 
himself with his lninister that yielding on that point seenled 
to him like abdicating. Ilis own brother, Louis XVI, had 
come to a tragic end, he said, because he had made conces- 
sions. The nlinistry remained. 
Charles was unconquerably stubborn. Other methods of 
gaining his ends having failed, he now determined upon 
coercion. He resolved to issue a series of ordinances to meet 
the demands of the situation. The ordinances consequently 
appeared in the ßloniteur, the official organ, July 26, 1830. 
They were four in number. The first suspended the liberty 
of the press. For the publication of any periodical a pre- 
liminary authorization of the Governlnent was thenceforth to 
be required. This authorization lnust be renewed every three 
months and lnight be revoked at any InOlnent. Thus the edi- 
tors of France could not lawfully publish another issue without 
obtaining the perInission of the Government. This, it was 
supposed, would effectual1y silence the opposition press. The 
second ordinance dissolved the ChaInber of Deputies, just 
elected and overwhelmingly against the ministry, before that 
Chanlber had ever met. This was to sport with the voters' 
rights to choose the deputies whom they desired. The reason 
assigned for this step was that during the late elections 
lnethods had been used "to deceive and mislead the 
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onc-fifth r<.'newaLle efich 'year. 'rhe propert) C)ulllifi "d.tion 
for the suffrage "u
 so IBalli pulated Sl') practicall,} to l'\'- 
elude the rich bourgeoisie, merchants, alH} mallufacturer
, 
liberals and partisans of the new régill1e horn of th
 llc\ Olll- 
tion, and to loòge political power ahnost entirely in tl1f' 
hands of the class of great landed proprietor
, dlicfl.r IIICn)- 
bers of the nobility of the old régilne. Th{\ electorate "n 
hereby reduced by about three-fourths. In
tead uf ahout 
100,000 voters there were now to be about 
5,OOO. 'fhL 
fourth ordinance ordered ne\\
 elections and n\.ed the date for 
the IIleeting of the ncw Chalnber of I)epu tic:) that woul( I 
emerge frolll those elections. 
'rhe ](ing had persuttded hinlscIf that in issuing thesc ordi- Charles X'I 
} t . . h CI I . interpreta- 
nanees 1(' was fiC lng not ag
llnst t e larter Jut III con- tion of the 
formity with it. lIe based his right upon all intcrpretation Charter, 
of Article l
, which gave hiln the power to .nuke "the 
neces!'ary regulations and ordinances for the execution of 
the laws and thc safety of the state." lIe held that the king 
alone had the right to interpret Uw Charter, as the king 
alone had granted it. IIis interpretation \\ (l
 rnon
trou
 
and his application of it pure absolutislll, since, if the ordi- 
nances were legal, the 1110
t carefully safeguarded ('l:lu
es 
of thc Charter could be made null and \"oid hJ the nlonu.rch'
 
act. N eedl('
s to sa)", the Charter did not gi,.c the kin (Y' 
the right to aIter or nholi
h thc fundamentnl provisions of 
the Charter. If so the }i'rench people would enjo.r their 
liberties sinlplJ at the hUlnor of the ulonarch. i' ot to ha \'e 
opposed these ordinances would h:
\'e heen to '1.cqni('
c(' quietly 
in the transfornlation of the French go\"erl1111ent into 
the ablotolute monarch)" of the tiUIC of Loui" X-I\'. If th
 
French ca.red for the libertics they enjoJeil the) could not 
permit this action of the J{ing to stand. '-rlle) IUUst Tl'pc1 
the assault upon their political sJ
teln to "hatcvl'r c,=tcnt 
m1n'ht hø nOl'ØCCn"'u tnyo ..1",0 f;"I;.:t nTII"1 th;rr1 nr,1in ,nr", \\f n' 
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The King's that there would be no trouble. The ordinances affected, 
mistaken I . d I f I h 
' d t t ley sal , on y a ew peop e-newspapcr Iuen and t ose who 
JU gmen . 
had the right to vote-an exceedingly snlaIl nlinority. No 
right that the masses of the people enjoyed was infringed. 
The people, therefore, would have no motive or desire to 
rise to aid simply the privileged few. It was the belief 
of the ministry that the mass of the nation was indifferent 
to the electoral law and .was satisfied with material pros- 
perity. The Government, entertaining this view of the 
situation, took no serious precautions against trouble. The 
l\linister of Police assured his colleagues that Paris would 
not stir. Charles X, having signed the fateful decrees, 
and feeling secure, went off to hunt at Rambouillet. On 
his return that evening everything was quiet and the Duchess 
of Berry congratulated him that at last he was king. 
The opposi- The constitutional party, in truth, was poorly organized 
tion of the for resistance and moved slowly. The ordinances were aimed 
liberal 
editors of a t the newspapers and the Chamber. The Chainber had 
Paris. not yet met. I ts members were scattered over France, 
although some were in Paris, The first step in resistance 
was taken by the liberal editors of Paris. Under the leader- 
ship of Thiers they published a protest. "The reign of 
law has been interrupted; that of force has begun, The 
Government has violated the law; we are absolved froln 
obedience. \Ve shall attempt to publish our papers without 
asking for the authorization which is iinposed upon u
. The 
Governlnent has this day lo:;t the character of legality which 
gives it the right to exact obedience. lVe shaH resist it 
in that which concerns ourselves. It is for France to 
decide how far her own resistance shall extend." On the 
following day the liberal members of the Chalnber of Depu- 
ties drew up a formal protest against the ordinances, but 
outlined no course of action. The Revolution of 1830, 
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clearly 
een, popular anger bcgan to manifest itself. Crowd' 
llsselllhled in the streets shout ing "Down \\ ith the )Iini
- 
try! "; 'It Long live the Chartl'f!" I'ud \\ as 'lùded to the 
rising fhllnc by the appointment of 
Iannont, odiou
 as a. 
traitor to France in 1814, to the COlnn13nd of the troops in 
]Jaris. The worhn1en of the printing estahlislunents, thrown 
out of emploJment, began agitating, and other worlnlcn 
joined thenl. 
On \\T ednesday, J uly 
8, civil war brohc out. The in- The July 
surgents wcre nlainly old soldiers, Carbonari, and tl group of Revolution, 
republicans and worknl(
n-nlen who hatcd the' Bourbons, 
who followed the tricolor flag as the true national clubleIn, 
rather than the white flag of th
 rOJal house. 'rhi::; \\l1.r 
lastcd three days. It was the July Revolution-thc Glorious 
'ïhrce DaJs. It was a strect war and was lilliited to Paris. 
"rhe insurgcnts wcre not vcry nunl
rous, prohahly not 1l10re 
than ten thousand. But the GOyernlnent had itself prob- 
ably not Inore than fourtecn thousand troops in l}aris. 1.'hc 
insurrcction was not difficult to organi.lc. 'rhe !o\b'ccts of 
Paris were narrow and croohcd. "rhrough such tortuous 
lancs it was impossible for the Govcrnll1Cnt to scnd artilI(\rJ" 
a weapon which it alone possessed. r-rhe strects \\ cre pu,.Ct] The 
. 1 I I Id b I . 1 d . character 
wIt 1 arge stone9. T lCS
 cou c torn up nne pI e III 
of the 
such a WhY as to In'lke fortrt..
ses for the insurgents. In fighting. 
the night of thc Q7tll-
8th the strcet... Wl'rc cut up bJ hun- 
d reds of barricades Blade in this rnanncr of pa "iug tonc.;, 
of overtunlccl 
 ngon:-., of barrcls filHI boxe
, of furniture of 
trces and objects of cvcry dcscription. .Agf\il1
t 
UC}l ob- 
stacles the soldier
 coul(l Inake but littI,. progrc- . If the) 
oycrthrc\\ a harricadc and passcd on, it wonhl inll111'dia td,y hf' 
built up again behind thcHI Illore thrf'uÌl'ning thnn before 
hecause cutting their Iill{
 of reinforc('lllultc; and of p(),
ihlt
 
retrcat. 
rorcoYcr, the 
oldicrs had onI.} the flint-lock un, 
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its streets and lanes. l\Ioreover, the soldiers ,vere reluctant 
to fight against the people. "I'he fighting continued two 
days alnid the fierce heat of July. About six hundred lives 
were lost. Final1y Charles, seeing his troops worsted and 
gradually driven back out of the city, determined to with- 
dra \v the ordinances. His messengers, ,vho were bringing 
this news to the insurgents, were greeted with cries of " Too 
late, too late!" The insurgents were no longer content 
with the withdrawal of the odious measures that had pre- 
cipitated the contest. They ,vould have nothing more to 
do with Charles X. But the deterlnination of the govern- 
ment to succeed his was a delicate matter. Those who had 
done the actual fighting undoubtedly wanted the republic. 
But the journalists and deputies and the majority of the 
Parisians were opposed to such a solution. They now took 
the aggressive and skilful1y brought forward the candidacy 
of Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, representing a younger 
branch of the royal family, a man who had always sympa- 
thized with liberal opinions. On July SO appeared a mani- 
festo written by Thiel's in the interest of this candidacy, 
running as fol1ows: "Charles:?C may no longer return to 
Paris: he has caused the blood of the people to flow. The 
Republic would expose us to frightful divisions; it ,vould 
embroil us with Europe. The Duke of Orleans is a prince 
devoted to the cause of the Revolution. . . . The Duke of 
Orleans is a citizen king. The Duke of Orleans has borne 
the tricolors in the heat of battle. The Duke of Orleans 
alone can again bear thein 
 we wish no others. The Duke 
of Orleans makes no announcement. He awaits our will. 
Let us proclaim that will and he will accept the Charter, as 
we have always understood it and desired it. Fronl the 
French peopl(1 will he hold his crown." 
On the following day the deputies who were in Paris met 
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respect our rights, for he \\ ill bold his froln us." 'ria 
Dulc of Orleans accepted the position until the openin 
of the Chalnbers which should deterrnine upon the future fOrIn 
of govenlment for l
rance. lIe udded, " "The Charter haIl 
henceforth be a reality." But the tra.nsition froll1 the old 
to the new was not yet completed. '['he people, who, durillb 
these three hot July d'lYs, h
lrl done the actual fighting, 
desired a republic. They had their quarters ut the IJôtcl 
de Yille and must be reckoned with. 'rhe final deci
ion be- 
tween monarchy and republic Ia)" in the hands of Laf'lJctte, 
the real leader of the Republicans. It \\'as of the highcst 
ilnportance to know his attitude. 
On July 31 Louis Philippe rode to the IIôtcl de YiIle dres"ed 
in the uniform of a general and wearing the tricolor cockadc. 
He appeared on the balcony. Lafayette appeared with 
him and embraced him. "ïhe effcct of the little pantomÏ1nc 
was instantaneous. rïhe crowd shouted for Louis Philippe. 
This popular applause ended the brief hope of the }{epub- 
licans. The crowd virtually gave another 50\ereign to 
France. 
Charles X now accepted the revolution. lIe ahdicated, . Abdication 
did his eldest son, the Duke of 
\ngoulêlne, in favor of th(' 

arlel X. 
posthumous son of the late Duke of Berry, t]ll
 DuJ..e of 
Bordeaux, later wcll known in the history of Frl1llcc ac; 
the Count of Cha.ll1bord and as IIcnry Y, the title he \\ould 
have worn had h(l C\ er becolllc king. 'r}u leaders of the 
Inoycment had, however, other ideas concerning the future 
govcrnment of .Francc. They \\ ished to be entirel) rill of 
this legitilnate royal line. 'rheir fir8t step was dir
('t
d 
against Charles X and his iuuuediatc family. Dpsiring no 
repetition of the expcricnc
 of the rOflner revolutjoni
ts of 
having 11 king us prisoner they sent troops ngllin
t hiln to 
frighten him out of the country. The ßlethoò succcl'dui. 
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luelancholy court in IIolyrood Palace, Edinburgh, of sOlnber 
mell10ry in the life of :i\lary, Queen of Scots. Removing 
later to Austria, he died in 1836. 
The Chamber of Deputies, whose dissolution by Charles X 
before it had ever come together, had been one of the causes 
of this revolution, organized itself August S and undertook 
a revision of the Charter. I t then called Louis Philippe 
to the throne, ignoring the claims of the legitimate prince, 
the nine-year-old Duke of Bordeaux. The revolution was 
now considered over. It had had no such scope as had 
that of 1789. It grew out of no deep-seated abuses, out 
of no crying national distress. France was growing every 
day richer and n10re prosperous. It was an unexpected, 
impromptu affair. Not dreamed of July 
5th, it was over 
a ,veek later. One king had been overthrown, another created, 
and the Charter slightly modified. Parliamentary govern- 
ment had been preserved; a return to autocracy prevented. 
The essential weakness of the l110narchy of the Restoration 
was shown by the ease with which it ,vas terminated. It 
always labored under the odiun1 of its origin, having been 
brought back, as the phrase ,vent, "in the baggage of 
the Allies," the enemies and vanquishers of France. The 
very presence of Louis XVIII and Charles X in France was 
a reminde.r of the humiliation of that country, was a trophy 
of her enenlies' victories. l\loreover, it was an inevitable 
fatality of this n10narchy that its natural representatives 
and counselors had been long in exile, did not understand 
the complete intellectual transforn1ation of their country- 
men, had themselves always lived in a world of ideas alien 
to modern France, viewed the country they had to rule 
through a distorting though inevitable medium of precon- 
ceptions, prej udices, and convictions. The Bourbon mon- 
archv accomDlishcd much that was salutary. It restored 
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old, aristocratic régiule und it wa
 illlpdl
d LJ it!i ,cry 
nature to 
epk to approach that id
lll. 'Yhcn it npproached 
too near it suddenly found itself toppleù oycr. 
rrhis ends the I{estoration nnd the rci
n of Loui., l)hilip p c 
now begins. 'rhosc who brought about the final ovcrthrow 
of the cJder Bourbons received no ad
quntc rcward. The} 
had the tricolor flag once IHorc, but the rich bourgcoi:-,ie hud 
the govenUllcnt. 'l-'he I{epuhlican
 yielded, hul without re- 
nouncing their principles or their hopes. Cavaibrrlac, one 
of thcir lcaders, when thanked for the abnegation of his 
party, replied, " You are wrong in thanking liS; we ha\e 
yielded because ,,-e are not Jct strong enough. Later it 
will be differcnt." Thc rcvolution, in fuct, ga\ e great 
ilnpetu.s to the doctrine of the sovereignty of the l}coplc. 
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Wide- THE influence of the Revolution of 1830 was felt all over 
S fl Pread f in- Europe-in Poland, Gern1an y , Ital y , Switzerland, En g land, 
uence 0 
the July 
Revolution. 


and the Netherlands. It was the signal and encourage- 
ment for "ride-spread popular movements which for a short 
tillle seemed to threaten the whole structure erected in 1815 
at Vienna. It created an immediate problem for the rulers 
of Europe. They had bound themselves in 1815 to guard 
against the outbreak of "revolution," to watch over and 
assure the "general tranquillity" of Europe. They had 
adopted and applied since then, as we have seen, the doctrine 
of intervention in the affairs of countries infected by revolu- 
tionary fever, as the great preservative of public order. 
'V ould this self-constituted international police acquiesce in 
the overthrow of the legitimate king of France by the mob 
of Paris? Now that revolution had again broken out in 
that restless country, would they" intervene" as they had 
done in Spain and Italy? At first they were disposed to 
do so. l\lctternich's ilnlnediate impulse was to organize a 
coalition against this " king of the barricades." But when 
the time came this was seen to be impracticable, for 
Russia was occupied with a revolution in Poland, 
Fowerless- Austria with revolutions in Italy, Prussia with simi- 
ness of the Jar nJovements in Germany, and England was engrossed in 
:l


nce. the most absorbing discussion of domestic problems she had 
faced in many decades. l\loreover, England approved the 
revolution. All the powers, therefore, recognized Louis 
nl_
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pn t \1 pon the throne of .France hy tll\" A lli\,
 of 181 j. \\ 11" 
now pushed frOIH it, antI the rc\ oIutioJl, hat
d of till' other 
po" ers, had done it. 


TIlE HISI'
 OF TIlE KIXGDO:\I OF BELGIU)I 
Another part of the dip]olllatic structure of 1 Hl,) wn The 
110\\ overthrown. 'rhc Congr
s::> of Vienna had creat
d nn Congress of 


:-'cntially artificial state to the north of Frunce, tll\" I\.in f _ V th ten x na and 
o e Ing- 
dOln of the N' etherlalHls. It had (Iont
 this cxplicitlJ for dom of the 
the purpose of having a harrier ngainst France. 'rhe B,.I- Nether- 
. . ] . tl t A . . Þ' I lands 
gW.n provlnces, 11 leI' 0 ustnan, \\ ere III 181:) nnll(''\.(:t 
to IIolland to strengthen that state in order that it Ini
hl 
be in H. position to resiht attack until the other pow
rs should 
COlH(\ to its rescue. 'rIte Congress had also cll'c1ared Ilod 
guaranteed the neutrality of the ne\\ 
tatc U
 fin additionnl 
protection against an aggr
:-'si\'e France. 
But it was easier to declare tlH.'se two pcopl(\'-t forn1ally 
united under one ruler than to nlake th
lJ1 in any real sense 
a singlc country. Though it Inighl 
ee1l1 b) a glance at 
the l11ll p that the peoples of thi
 little corn
r of ]'
uropc 
Jnu
t be essentially hOlnogell(,o\l
 snch \\ as not at all the C'lSC. 
'rhere were lllany 1l10rC points of difference th'ln of silnilarit). 
between thenl. 'rheir hi
toric evolution h
ld not been tit A union 
. of two 
fin the SaIne, Except under thl' overpowerIng rul of 
 Il- funda- 
polcon they had not bcen under the 
Llnle go\'crnl\l
nt since snentally 
1579. lIollund had been n. repuhlic. 'fhe Belgian pro\'- dissimilar 
inccs had renlaincd subject to Spain ut the tinlc that IIol- peoples. 
land had acquired her ind
p
nden("e and h
l(1 1:1 tel' p
h 
 1 
under .Austrian rule. 'rheJ were al...o divided b) langung(>. 
The ]Jutch spoke fi 'reutolli(' tougue, the ndginn
 l,ithcr 
l
'lelnish, a 
rcutollic spel'ch, .:ret difl't.>ring froBI the Dutch 
or 'Valloon, tlni
(l to th
 French. rrh(') \\ ert
 c.li\"ided h). 1"l'- 
ligion. The Dutch were Proh>stant
 and Cah ini:'\ts: the Bd- 
, .. . a1 l' rl'L ,n 1:11' ..." 1 ;... .1. ';1" ' nnnmi(.lifl.> 
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a manufacturing people and inclined toward protection. 
There \vas one fOrIn of union, however, under which such dis- 
sin1ilar peoples luight have lived harmoniously together-that 
of a personal union. Each might have had the same monarch 
but have kept its own institutions and followed its own line 
of development. But at Vienna no thought ,vas given to 
such an arrangen1ent. It was decided that the union should 
be "close and con1plete." 
The spirit This was the first disappointment for the Belgians. They 
of. nation- had hoped that henceforth they would have a large measure 
all ty a wak- f . d d h d . d . 
ened among 0 HI epen ence. T ey ha never yet constItute a natIon. 
the For cen turies they had been subj ect to the Spaniards and 
:Belgians. the Austrians. But the French Revolution had powerfully 
aroused the longing for a national existence. This desire 
for liberty and independence, thwarted in 1815, operated 
with growing force throughout the period of their connection 
with I-IolIand. The Belgians saw then1selves silnply added to 
and subj ected to another people inferior in numbers to 
themselves. 
Friction began at once. The king, William I, had prom- 
ised a constitution to his united kingdom and appointed a 
commission to draw it up. The comnlission consisted of 
an equal number of Dutch and Belgian members. There 
were discussions as to the capital. The Dutch desired 
Amsterdam; the Belgians, Brussels. No decision was pos- 
sible, and it was decided consequentJy to Inake no mention 
of the subject in the Constitution. It was agreed that there 
should be a legislature consisting of two chambers, an Upper 
Chan1ber appointed by the king, a I
ower elected ?y the 
provincial estates. The latter was to be composed of 55 
Dutch and 55 Belgian menlbers. The Belgians objected 
to this equality, saying that they were a population of over 
three million, while Holland had less than two minion. Hol- 
1
_..1 ___1
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or civilization IUUSt be taken into account; IllOreO\ er, thal 
if population \\ ere regarded as the bole ha
i
 of tJ)(' "tat' 
IIolland had a right to count in her colonies. Sh' insistc(1 
upon It representation at least equal to that of th nen I} 
incorporated territories. ..As neither would recogni/c the 
predominance of the other, equality of representation "as the 
only possible outCOlllC. 
Equal rights were granted all fOrIns of "orship. Thi
 
was denounced by the Belgian Catholics. 'l'he COI1
titution 
gave great power to the king. '.rhe legislative hoùie
 could 
reject but not alllí
nd bill
. 1.
hc right of tria] by jury 
"as not guaranteed, a right the Belgians had enjoyed under 
the .French rule. rrhe Constitution \\ as now bubmittc(1 to 
assel11blies of the two people:, for approval. 'fhe })utch 
a:,
cmbly accepted it but the Belgian rejected it. 
 e\"er- 
theless, by an arbitrary exercise of power the I\.ing declared 
it in force. 
A union so inharmoniously begun was never satisfactory Friction 
to the Belgians. Friction \\ as constan t. 
rhe Belginn
 between 
objected with justice that the officials in the state and nrrnJ t:lglanl 
were abnost ull Dutch. They objected to the !(illg's nttcmpt!'\ and the 
to fore; the Dutch languagc into a position of undue privi- Dutch. 
lege. 'rhey objected to the SJstclll of ta '\.ation, particularly 
to two odious taxes on bread and Ineat, now impo
l:J. Hc- 
ligious differences inflalued passions still further. l.
hough 
the fact rell1ains that during thi
 pcriod and largel:r becau...e 
of this union the lua.terial pros perity of the llclgian
 ncl- 
v
,nced greatly, still the union neycr becanlc popular. 
'hc 
evident desire of the }\:iug to fusc hi
 tn 0 pcoplt into onc 
was a constant irritation. 'fhe SYStClll was lllor 
 nnd Illorc 
disliked by the Belgians as the years \\"('nt hJ. 
"rhus, long before the rcvolution in 14'ranc
, there "ll 1\ The 
. ., f I 1'1 t ( inftu!le ot 
strong' nlovcnlCn t In lJc1g11lln In favor 0 ar rcr I )cr ).'. the luJ1 
__1l' ___ ______L v
_ __ ......1. 1......u,l"II,.'O... 1.,. n1,Ñ nf 1 1.-,-.. __1_61^_ 
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as a spark in the midst of uIl this inflammable material. 
On August 
5, 1830, rioting broke out in Brussels. It 
was not at first directed toward independence. The Bel- 
gians would have been satisfied if each country could have 
been given its own governnlcnt under the same king, The 
King rejected this proposal to change a "real" into a 
" personal'; union. His troops atten1pted to put down the 
insurrection. There were in Septeluber several days of fight- 
ing in Brussels as there had been in Paris, and of the same 
character. The royal troops were driven out, and on Octo- 
ber 4 the Provisional Government that had arisen out of 
the turmoil declared Belgium independent and called a con- 
gress to determine the future forn1 of government. The 
J{ing now prepared to make concessions, but it was too late. 
The congress decided in favor of a 1110narchy as the form 
of government, adopted a liberal constitution, and at the 
suggestion of England and France elected as king Leopold 
of Co burg, who had just declined the new throne of Greece, 
bu t who accepted this. 
The task of greatest difficulty was to -get the new kingdom 
recognized by the Great Powers, which in 1815 had added 
Belgium to HoIland. \V ould they consent to the undoing 
of their own work? The. king, Willian1 I, was resolved 
not to give up Belgium and was preparing to reconquer it, 
which he probably could have done, as Belgium had no 
army. Everything, therefore, depended on the powers 
which had suppressed revolution in Spain and Italy ten 
years before. \V ould they do it again in the interest of 
the treaties of. 1815? Now, however, they were divided, and 
in this division lay the salvation of the new state. The 
Tsar wished to intervene in order "to oppose an armed 
barrier to the progress of revolution." Prussia seelned simi- 
larly inclined, but Louis PhiIinne. knowinO' t1U1f hl
 nUT" 
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vcncJ 1 1 'rance llbo would illtcr\'cnc Hnainst thcm h in order 
to hold the balancc cven" until the whok que
tion t-huuld 
be !:>>cttlcd by thc PO\\ er
, in congress assembled. 
In .NoycJllbcr, 1830, nn insurrection broke out in l)oJllnd, Interven- 
which cff'cctllHlIy prevcnted Jlussia frOtH acting in the Bdgian t10n of the 
olatter, ca.u:,cd Prussia to fix hcr attention upon her castern 



. 
boundaries, and fiUed ...\ustria with apprehension, 'l'hu till prevented 
1Ioly Allies, hitherto so rcdoubtable u.
 the (}pponent
 or by event 
I t . t I . ". in Poland. 
revo II lonar)' 11l0velllCll S evcr)'w lerc, were In no })()slhon 
to sb:unp out ::;uch a HIO\ Clucnt in Belgiulu. 'l'hi., part of 
the work of the Congress of Yienna had con
equcntly bcen 
undone. ...\ HC\\ statc had 'lri::;ell in Europe us u rc!)ult f 
rcvolution. Its revolutionary origin, howcvcr, was ('o\crcd 
up by the action of the powers in now cOl1
cntinh to it. 
COllf"erence
 of the powcrs, held in London at the cIo e of 
1830 and ill 1

31, [Lcceptca the separation of UdgiuIU 
fronl Iiolland, guarnntccù the neutrality of the tiC\\' ling- Recor nl - 
dOln, and sanctioncd the choice bJ the lJelgian
 of Leopohl tlon of the r 
Kingdom 0 
a
 their ruler. 'fhe powers had the satisfaction of kno\\ illb Belgium. 
that though the territorial arrangcments of Yicnna "crc 
altereù, 
-"rance, the arch-eHelny, had gaincil nothin . 'lore- 
over, the Illonarchical principlc \\'as sa\'
tI :l:-. Bd
ilHI1 
had been prevented froln bccoming a. rcpublic; hut the 
new lllonarchy wa.s constitutional, a fnct plcasing to 
l
ngl(ù}(l and }'rance, Lut odiouo; to the t1u"ce ca:,tcrn 
powers. 
'rhe success of the Belgian rcvolution had to n con
iderdhlc. 
cxtent heen rcndereù possible by .l rc\'olution in Puland, 
which cnòcd in (Iisastrous failure. 1\cither }{ussin, nor 
l)russin, nor ...\.ustria would huve acquit'seed so ...,l,il) in 
the Ùi"illleillherrllcnt of the l\Jngdolll of thc XethcrJand
 had 
they not {carl'(1 that if tllt'Y went to \\ aT with Francl. (,"on- 
cerninO" it J4"ran{'(' ,\ ould 111 turn ni(l the r()le
 Hnd the 
h , 
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of Belgiulu; but it was also followed by the disappearance 
of the J(ingdom of Poland. 


REVOLUTION IN POLAND 
Poland had been do,vn to the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century an independent state. During that quarter its in- 
dependence had been destroyed and its territory seized by its 
three neighbors, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, in the famous 
partitions of 177
, 1793, and 1795. But the Polish people's 
passionate love of country was not destroyed and their hope 
that Revolutionary and Napoleonic France would restore 
their independence was intense. It was, however, destined 
to disappointrnent. But with the fall of Napoleon hope 
sprang up in another quarter. Alexander I, Tsar of Rus- 
sia, was in 1815 fined with generous and romantic aspira- 
tions and was for a few years a patron of liberal ideas in 
various countries. Under the influence of these ideas he 
conceived the plan of restoring the old Kingdom of Poland. 
Poland should be a kingdom entirely separate fron1 the Em- 
pire of Russia. He should be Emperor of Russia and J{ing 
of Poland. The union of the two states would be sinlply 
personaL 
Alexander had desired to restore Poland to the full extent 
of its possessions in the eighteenth century. To render 
this possible Prussia and Austria must relinquish the prov- 
inces they had acquired in the three partitions. This, as 
we have seen, was not accomplished at the Congress of 
Vienna. There were henceforth four Polands-Prussian 
Poland, Austrian Poland, Russian Poland, and a new small 
independent Poland, created by the Congress of Vienna, the 
Republic of Cracow. The new Polish kingdonl, erected by 
Alexander I in 1815, ,vas then simply a part of historic 
Poland, nor did it indeed include all of the Polish territories 
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to b(' a ])iet Illeeting e'er)" h\o years. rhi
 \\ 'h tu ('()n
i.,l AI
xand
r I 
of a. Senate, nonlinated by the king, and of , Lhalllh'r grants a 
... . . CODltltu- 
of 
 unCIOS, elected by thc asselublies of tl1 noblc und hJ hon to 
the COlIllllunes. The latter chmllher was to he elected for Poland, 

iÅ Jears, one-third renewable evcr.)" two Jears. ItumilU 
Catholicism was recognized as the 
tale religion; but a 
generous rlleasure of toleration \\ a..; given to other 
ect
. 
Liberty uf the pres
 was guaranteell, suhject to laws d - 
signed to prevent its abu::;e. ".fhe Polish langua re \\ as 
made the official language. t\1l positiuns ;n tht' govern- 
Inent were to he filled hy l}oIt.

, not by nu
sinn!;. 
o people 
in central 
:urope possessed such liberal institution
 IlS thu
c 
with which the })0Ie8 were now invested. A. pro
perous 
career as a constitutional ITIollarchy scented about to h{'gin. 
'rhe Poles had neyer enjoyed so ß1uch civil freedolu, anù 
they were now receiving a consider1.blc Inca
urc of hOIIW-fUlc. 
ßut this régilJlc, welI-lneant Ilnd full of promi
e, en- Friction 
countered obstacles from the start. 'rhe H.ussinlls "efe betwe
n 
. the Polel 
opposed to the idea of a restored Poland, and parhcularly and the 
to a constitutional Poland, when the}' thelll
el\'cs had no RUllian.. 
constitution. "Thy should their old enenlY be 4.;0 great I) 
favored when they, the real supporters of the T:'\fLf were 
not? "fhe hatred of ltussians and ]1ole
, a fact centuries 
old, continued undilllinished. )Ioreover, whal the dominant 
class of Poles desired, far ßlore than liher'.l go\'ernment \\ as 
independence. rrhey could never furget the dll) of their 
prosperity. TTnfortul111tely the)" had not the wisdom or 
self-control to use their present cOll'\idcrahll t lihcrtie" for 
the purpose of building up the social 
olidarity whit'h l'olllnd 
had alwllJs 11.cked by redres:-,ing the cr,ying gril'\'nnccs of t 
the serfs against the nobles, by Junkin'" nil ]Jull' fcd thllt 
they were n single people rather than hHJ cia of oppr(':'\- 
sors and oppres::;ed. 1. 1 hey did not eel gnHluall) to de- 
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with the lill1ited powers Alexander had granted and shortly 
becalne obstructive and censorioui-conduct lacking in tact 
and j udgnlen t. 
The Diet criticized certain acts of the Tsar's officials nnd 
the Tsar warned the Diet. :Friction dcvcloped from time 
to tilne, and, moreover, as the years went by, Alexander's 
early liberalism faded away. His successor, Nicholas I, 
who came to the throne in 1825, was a thorough-going 
absolutist. The spirit of unrest ,vas strong among the mass 
of the lessêr Polish nobility, a class little accustonlcd to self- 
control and also strongly influenced by the democratic ideas 
of \Vestern Europe. This party ,vas now inflalned by the 
reports of the successful revolution in }
rance; by the belief 
that the French would aid them if they strove to ilnitate their 
exalnple. 'Vhen, therefore, the Tsar sUlnnloncd the Polish 
army to prepare for a campaign ,vhose object was the sup- 
pression of the Bclgian revolution, the detern1ination of the 
Liberals was quickly lnade, They rose in insurrection on 
the 29th of November, 1830. The Russian Grand Duke 
Constantine was driven from "r arsaw. The revolutionists 
first tried negotiation with the Tsar, hoping in this way 
to secure their denlands for larger political liberty. The 
attempt failed, but consumed time which the revolutionists 
could have used to much better advantage in arousing and 
organizing the country. When the "Tsar sent word that 
Poland had but two alternatives-unconditional submission 
or annihilation-then the more radical revolutionists seized 
control of the movelnent, declared that the Ilouse of lloman- 
off had ceased to rule in Poland, anò prepared for a life and 
death strugglc. 
Russia's military resourccs, however, were so great that 
Poland could not hopc alone to achieve her national ind
- 
pendencc. The Poles expected foreign intcrycntion, but no in- 
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opll1l0n, refused to move. ] ,ollis Phili ppt', feding hi:oo. IIC\f' 
throne quite insecure, did not wi
h to hal.ard it ill the \ i('i
si- 
tudes of a. war. rrlle revolutiull 1'1'0111 which he had hilll-,df 
profited \\as a halt-nay affair. He\.olutioll'lr)' flalll(, feed 
each other. If Fra.nce bhould aid Polalld the re'\tJess element. 
at hOllle would be cncouragl'd to go further and insist 
upon a. thorough chang-c in Francc which wouI(1 cndanger 
his position. l
ngland" as not disposed to injure 
l{usði<\, which Inight sOlllewhere cls
 \\ rcak \ engellncc 
upon her. Prussia. and .Austria felt that an indC'pl'lulcnt 
})oland woul(l he a Hll'nace to thl'llI, as it would ..,cek to 
win their l)olish po

essions. :\Ioreo\ er, patrons of 
reaction as they were, ought they to becolne, for no 
reason better than a popular sentiment patrons of 
revolution? 
'"rhus l)olund was left to fight alone with Hll-;
ia llncl of The failure 
the outcome there could he no doubt. rrhe Poles fought of the in. 
surrectlon. 
with great. bravery, but without good leadership, without 
careful organization, without a 
pirit of suboròinution to 
1l1ilitary authorities. rïhe war went on from .January lR:JI 
until SeptelnLcr of that Jear" when 'V.lrsaw fell before 
the l{us
ians. rrhe results of thi" ill-ad\'iseò and iIl-e'..ecutcù 
insurrection were deplorable in the e
treme. PolalHl ('eased 
to e
ist as u. separate killgdOJIl and becnme nlerdy l\ pro\ ince 
of the l{llssian Elnpire. It
 Constitution wn
 aboli:'\IJl'd tllHI 
it was henceforth ruled with great sl'\'erity and :lrbitrcll'in('
s. 
The ill
urgcnts ',ere savagely punished. .:\Inn,y \\ ere e'..c- 
cutcc1, lll:lny sent to 
iberia. rrhollsancls of Poli,h ofli("er
 
and C\oldiers esc
ped to the cOllntries of western l
nropc nnd 
heCalllC a restless delllent in Pnri:'\, Bedin" and ''il'nna nl- 
ways ready to fight for liberty. Even the Polish language 
seelnerl rlOOlllcÙ, so repressivc was the policy now followeù 
hy Russia. The Poles' 
ol
 sntÎ")faction wn
 n highly 
1. 01 1 :t...
.1 
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HEVOLUTION IN ITALY 


Another country which feH the revolutionary wave of 
1830 was Italy. rrhe rcvolutions of 18
O and 18
1 had 
occurred in northern and southcrn Italy. They had been 
easily crushed, largcly by Austrian al'lns. During the next 
decade Austrian influcnce wcighcd ever more heavily upon 
the peninsula. Discontent with existing conditions was 
general. ' The various governlllents were despotic, reaction- 
ary, unenlightened. 1:'he Carbonari were constantly plot- 
ting new insurrections. In 1830 Prince ::\letternich de- 
clared Italy to be of all European lands the one which 
had the greatest tendency to revolution. 
l\letternich's diagnosis was destined to immediate vindica- 
tion. Revolutions broke out in the states of central Italy 
in 1831. The Prince of l\lodena and the Duchess of Parma, 
)larie Louise, the former Empress, were forced to flee froln 
their states. l\lore serious was the rising in the Papal 
States against the govcrnnlcnt of the priests. In the Ro- 
magna, the northern part of the Papal States, Bologna, the 
center of the disturbance, declared the terllporal power of 
the Papacy at an end. Nearly every town in the States 
except ROllle joined the n10Ven1(
nt. 
The revolutionists expected the inevitable hostility of 
Austria but hoped for the support of France as well as 
of the people in other Italian states. But France was a 
most uncertain reed. Louis Philippe desired peace above 
all things, not wishing to risk his newly acquired power 
in the chances of a war so far away and with so strong 
a state as Austria. IIis prillle minister declared in a cele- 
brated speech that" French blood belongs to France alone," 
a phrase odious to all Liberals as in it there was only egoisn1. 
Louis Philippe, too, was probab]y influenced by fear of the 
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irritated, pe)'Juit Xapoleon'
 son, the I)UkC of HpjeJJ,buJt 
non a virtual prisoner at Vienna, to return to France, in 
which case Louis Philippe's power would probahly founder 
lluiekly? li'ecling his position strong, .:\lctternich (]('cjded 
to inter.vene and suppress the insurrection. Austrian troopi 
were sent southward. 'fhe cxile(l rulers were easily restored. 
'1'hc l)opc reco\'ered his provinces. nut 
1. ('()J)ferl'Ju'p of 
the five great powers at this juncture demanded that he 
carry out extensive refonns, luainly in the òirection of put- 
ting the govel'luuent into tlw hand:-, uf Jaymcn. 'fJu.-' .Au..;- 
trian force
 were then withùrawn. But the papal prOlJ1i
e"', 
not being kept, insurrection hroke out again ill 18:3
. Again 
the Papal Go,"ernnlent \\ as powerJe
s to maintain ibeH. 'file 
Austrians once luore crossed the frontier, at the rc- Austrian 
quest of the ])ope. But this tiule I.'ranee intervened, not 1nter\"en- 
in the intèrest of the ItaliaJls Lut, a
 
hc hdd. in the genera] bon. 
interest of the European eqnilibriulll which would h UI'b\..t 
by the predoluinance of .\ustria in Italy. .Asserting that 
she had as good t:l right to he in tilt' Papal States a
 l1:ul 
Austria, she sei7ed the fortress of _\nC'ona, 
llll1oul1cing that 
shp proposed to 
tay there as long as .Au"itriall troop.... rc- 
Inained. .AII this 
 as U IHcre epi
ode in t JJt
 halilC of tJll' 
balance of power. 'rhe two powers watdll'd each other on 
the I>opt's dOlnains until 1838 when, t he A u
triall:"t ha \'ing 
wiUldrawn their troops, France g:n'c up 
\n(,OlJa. Ah .oJu- 
tisln was restored in the Papal States and in the (luchics. 
rrhus '\llother attempt of Italian
 to (li rl'ct t 11l'ir 0\\ n The rtsu1h 
affai rs had faikd. 'fhe leaders \\ (ore iIlCap:lhJl, tht JtI... t ) l ot th 
nsurrtc- 
great. But there were certain ré:"tuIt;:) of ill1!>ortauc('o '('lit' tiOD!. 
uh..;olute necessitJ' of driving l\U"it ria oul of t he p
nin
ula, 
if the peninsula was ('\,CI. to h:n e :l Can't'r uf it... own, "n.. 
proved once more; also the diflicuIt.r of dri\ il1g })l
r out. 
The hostility of the l)apac)" to any such IHooject ',a ltguin 
1_ rn1 _ 
 .L 1 T
 _ . L. I L u ......., .. ,. 1,;.. 
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the capital of a new state of Italy. The revolutions of 
1820 and 18
1 had n1ainly been the work of IniIitary circles. 
The movements of 1831 and 1832 were joined by many 
merchants and laborers. LiberaIisnl was appealing with 
increasing force to classes of the population hitherto passive 
or ignored. Liberalisrn ,vas beconling more denlocratic, 
But for the time being reaction again held sway in Italy. 


REVOLUTION IN GERl\IANY 


Thus in 1830 revolution raged with varying vehemence 
all about Gennany-in _France, in Belgium, in Poland, and 
in Italy. The 1110Veinent also affected Germany itself. In 
Brunswick, Saxony, Hesse-Cassel, and in two Saxon duchies 
revolutionary mOVelllents broke out with the result that sev- 
eral new constitutions were, added to those already granted. 
The new ones were chicfly in North German, whereas the 
earlier ones had been mainly in South GenTIan states. But 
the two great states, Austria and Prussia, passed unscathed 
and set thelnsc1ycs to bring about a reaction, as soon as 
the more pressing dangers in Poland and Italy and France 
were over, and they theIllselves felt secure. Using certain 
popular demonstrations, essentially insignificant, with all the 
effect with which he had previously used the Wartburg 
festival, 
letternich succeeded in carrying reaction further 
than he had been able to even in the Carlsbad Decrees of 
1819. Those decrees were aimed chiefly at the universities 
and the press. New regulations were adopted in 18g
 and 
1834 by which he secured not only the renewal of these but 
the enactment of additional repressive Ineasures. 
In 18g
 six new articles were adopted by the Diet of 
the Confederation, by ,vhich the suppression of libcralisnl was 
rendered nlore thorough than ever. By them every Gennan 
sovereign was bound to refuse any petition of his local assem- 
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concessions froITI the priuce, or to pa
' any lay. s prejudici.ll 
to thl' ohjccts of the Confederation. .A cOlllmittee Wll- to 
be appointed by the Diet to watch over the legislation of 
the different states, and to report all Illeasure5 that threat- 
ened the rights of the Diet or of the indiviclual sovcrci "n-;. 
"fhe l?ederal Diet W(l
 nuule a kind of Supremc Court \\ ith 
power to interpret the fundaillental Jaws of the Confedera- 
tion nnd to decic1r. what 8tate laws were inconsistent \\ ith 
thelll, that is, were unconstitutional. 
'"1"h(' Diet also pnssed other repressive n1easures forbidding Metternlch 
I .. 1 ., II ' . d 1 . I. I supreme in 
po Ibca :-;ocICbcs, pu ) IC 1l1eebngs, an rc\'o ubonary u:l( gcs, 
Germany. 
find prolni
ing aid to buvereigns in casc of need. The de- 
crees against the universities were enforced with renewed 
vigor. "rhus not only universities, but chaulbers of flcputics 
were nun ullder the 
Iettcrnich SystCIIl. "fhis ,\ (IS 'Ietter- 
nich's cro" ning achieveillent in Gertllany. _\gnin a per
ecu- 
tion of profe:ssors, students, and journalists, surpassing pre- 
yious ones, was instituted. Obstinate chambers of deputies 
"ere di
suh'ed. Constitutional life in the few state:. where it 
existed was reduced to a Ininiluuln. rrhe political history of 
Gcrmnny offers but little interest until the great mid-century 
uprising of 18tH shoo1-.. thi:, entire :'Jstetn of negation and 
repression to the ground. 
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TIlE REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 


LOUIS PHILIPPE, the new Illonarch of the French, was 
already in his fifty-sevcnth ycar. He was the Son of the 
notorious Philippe Egalité, who had intrigued during the 
Revolution for the throne occupied by his cousin, Louis XVI, 
]]ad, as a mCInber- of the Convention, voted for the latter's 
execution, and had himself later perished miserably on 
the scaffold. In 1789 Loui:, Philippe was only sixteen 
years of age, too young on the whole to play a political 
rôle, though he became a Incmber of the J acobin Club. Later, 
when the war broke out, he joined the army of his country 
and fought valiantly at VaInlY and Jenlappes. Becoming 
suspected of treason he fled froln Francc in 1793 and entered 
upon a life of exile that was to last twenty-one years. He 
went to Switzerland, where he lived for a while, teaching 
geography and mathcInatics in a school in Rei('henau. Leav- 
ing there when his incognito was discovered he traveled as 
far north as the North Cape, and as far west as the United 
States. lIe finaI1y settled in England and 1ived on a pension 
granted by the British Government. Returning to France 
on the fall of Napoleon he was able to recover a large part 
of the fanlÎly propcrty, which, though confiscated during the 
Revolution, had not been actua11y sold. During the Restora- 
tion lIe lived in the famous Palais Royal in the very heart 
of Paris, cultivating rclations that might SOIne day prove 
useful, particularly appealing to the solid, rich bourgcoisie 
by a display of liberal sentilnents and by a good-humored, 
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with tJ1C sons of the hOlll'geoisie-a dt.licah' cOJnpliment fu11y 
appreciated bJ the latter. IIis IJalacc was tlH' 1l1ecting place 
for the liberal, 
rtistic, intellectual societJ of Pans. Tlere 
certainly was a princc as nearly republic'1I1 us a prince could 
be. 'rhe rights won by the ]le, olution would surely not he 
enùangered by a Juan who so easily cldaptt
(l himself to the 
new iùeas that had conle into the world with the great np- 
he(lva1. FrencJullcn, who dreade(l HI(' idea of n. republic, 
discredited hy lhe horrors of the llevolution, and who wished 
to do away with the ol(l-stJle lllonarchy, reyi\'ed hy CharJes 
À, rnight naturally be hopeful of cOIllhilling the aùvantages 
of both find avoiding the evils of both hy placing so amiable 
anù elllightcneù a prince in power. 
Thus tlw legend greW' up, carefull.r fostereù, that here 
was a princc who put patriotisIll aho\ e self-interest, who 
had fought and suffered for his country. It wa
 not known 
then, or in 1830, that he haù sought to fight against it 
during' Napoleon's reign, nor was it known tlla t unc1{.r this 
exterior of ostentatious liheralism there lay cl strong :nnbi- 
tion for person'tl power, a nature e::iisentinlly autocratic, 
thoroughly illlbuec1 \\ ith extrenle 1l1onarchical principlcs. 
Louis Philippe had learned the arts of intrigue, of self- 
control, of silent, incessant e'\:ploitation of circumstunce
 for 
his own advancenlcnt. 
Such was the nlan who in 1 H30 became king, called upon His legal 
to govern a country in a sea of troublcs. II i
 legal title title to the 
.. f throne, 
to the throne was ,'ery weak, his actual pO
ltJon or Illan
 
years Inu
t precariuus. lIe had heen iJH'itc() to nscend the 
throne siluply by the ChaJnber of Deputies-a chalnber, Inorc- 
over, which had been legally dissolved, which, furthcl'lnore, 
had never been aut hori7ed to ('hoosp a ling which \, a
 
therefore, giving away 
onlething it did not p()

es
. 'Iore- 
over, of that charBber of J.30 nlelllhcrs only 
!;}
.! tool part in 
tlu" "n"'o 01 n ;n l'n..'....... ..... T H...;
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choice of the new king was never submitted to the people for 
ratification, ,vas never even subulitted to the voters, who 
nUl11bered about a hundred thousand. Louis Philippe was 
virtually the elect of 
19 deputies who, in turn, had no legal 
standing. Though the people of France acquiesced in the 
new réginle, they never forlnally sanctioned it. The new 
king, in order to show clearly the break with the past, 
assumed the name Louis Philippe, rather than Philip VII. 
The Chamber of Deputies, before calling Louis Philippe 
to the throne, drew up a Constitution to which he took oath. 
The Constitution ,vas really a revision of the Charter oJ. 
1814 in those articles "Thich had occasioned trouble during 
the last fifteen years, or which seemed inconsistent with the 
new monarchy. The fatal Article 14 was nlodified to read, 
" The king issues the ordinances necessary for the execution 
of the laws but never has power to suspend the laws or 
prevent their execution." Another change was that the 
right of initiating legislation should no longer helong silnply 
to the king, but should be enjoyed by both chanlbers. The 
sessions of the C]Hunber of Peers were made public like those 
of the Chanlber of Deputies. 
Instead of the fornlula, "the Catholic religion is the re- 
ligion of the state," a phrase that denoted a position of privi- 
lege, a new fonTIula appeared to the effect that that religion 
was" professed by the majority of the French." It was 
e
plicitIy proviòed that the censorship should never be re- 
e1"tablished. Article 67 said, "France resumes its colors. 
For the future, no other cockade shall be worn than the 
tricolor cockade." Thus the flag of the Revolution, lustrous 
with victories on a hundred battlefic1ds, replaced the white 
banner of the Bourhons. The prealuble of the Charter of 
1814 was suppressed because it sanctioned tIle theory of 
Inonarchy by divine right and because in it tl1C king con- 
clescenclC'cl to vrant Tf1 r f'nrlnTIf'n ri.o'hts qC;; nn 'l t"t ()f ....ov111 
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altered. '.fhe age qualification Was fe(]uced for deputies 
to thirty years, for voters to twenty-five. It WllS, however, 
stated in the revision that the electoral systelIl should be 
detel'luined by ordinary law, thus providing for a super- 
session of the existing nlethod. 1 
A law was accordingly passed in 1831 establishing the sys- The fran- 
tern that was destined to remain in force until 1848. 'rhe law chise 
lowered. 
of the double vote was rescinded. 'rhe franchi
e, hitherto 
given only to those paying a direct property tax of JOO 
francs, was now extended to those paying one of 
OO francs. 
'rhe qualification was reduced to 100 francs in the CU"ie of 
certain professional classes, the" capacitie'\," so-culled, law- 
yers, physicians, judges, professors. Thus the electorate 
was doubled. But France 
 as still far fronI denlocracy. At 
t he beginning of the reign the voters numbered about two 
hundred thousand out of a population of about thirty n1il- 
lions. }'rance 
 as still governed by the propertied classes, 
by an aristocracy of weaIth. Unller the July 
IonarchJ the 
bourgeoisie enjoyed a practical Inonopoly of power. 
There waS frolli the beginning a division of opinion as The char- 
h I f I h D ' d T . PI . 1 ' acter of the 
to t e c 1aracter 0 t 1e new nlonarc y. . LOUIS 11 .Plw July Mon- 
rule by divine right, or did he rule by the will of the people, archy. 
expres
ed by their deputies? The very nature of the J ul,}" 
ltevolution showed that the fonner claill1 WfiS unteI111.hle. 
Thut revolution had been made by the people of Paris 
agaiIl
t t]w Iuonarch who ruled by divine right. Even with 
Charles X out of the way his legitilllat
 Sllccessor was not 
IJouis l)hilippe but the little Duke of Bordeaux. But did 
the llcccs")ion of this prince to the throne prov'e on the other 
hand that nIl sovereignty was vested in the people? :\fany 
clailHed thnt such Wile; the Cfise, that the people of France 
had yirtual1y e1eçtcd Louis Philippe king, that they Iuight 
with equal propriety have elected ,\ny one else, thnt hnvingo 
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who held this view declared that this was to make the July 
l\Ionarchy virtually a republic, and the fact remained t.hat 
the republic had been deliberately rejected. This party 
argued that the new monarchy was peculiar-that the 
basis of the ne\v system was a kind of contract between 
the king and the nation; that neither was absolutely sov- 
ereign, but that each possessed a part of the sovereignty; 
that thus each was indispensable to the other, each incom- 
plete without the other; that France did not recognize with- 
out qualification the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, 
or that of the sovereignty of the monarch; that the fusion 
of the two, inevitable, complete, was the basis of the state; 
that the true theory of the monarchy was that expressed 
in Louis Philippe's phrase that he was "king by the grace 
of God and the will of the nation." 
Insecurity Not only was the legal basis of the July l\lonarchy un- 
o
 
he new certain, but its practical hold on France was most precarious. 
regIme. It was forced to devote the first half of its life to the prob- 
lem of getting solidly established. Improvised at the mo- 
ment of revolution, clever]y set up in the midst of general 
confusion, it .was singu]arly lacking in aU the qualities that 
impose upon mankind, that command inlmediate respect, that 
indicate the possession of authority and power. There was 
nothing majestic about its origin. It had no roots. De- 
vised by the rich bourgeoisie, it seemed the expression of 
purely business considerations. \Vhether it could captivate 
the sentiments of France, could throw about itself the glamour 
that usually hovers over a throne, remained to be seen. It 
certainly possessed no prestige ut the moment of its incep- 
tion. l\Ietternich analyzed the situation with keenness. 
" Louis Philippe finds himself at his accession to the throne 
in an untenable position," "rote the Austrian Chancellor, 
" for the basis upon which his authority rests consists only 
of prnntv t'hpn-r;øc n;
 "'

r......
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torical right, which was behind the Restoration; LlCls the 
popular force of the republic, the military glory of the 
elllpire, the genius and the arnl of Napoleon, the Bourbon 
support of a principle. Its durahilit.r will rest solely upon 
acciden ts." 
Its durability, however, proved greater than had that of A period 
the Napoleonic EUlpire or of the llestoration. Yet it had first of 6tonn 
t tl h I . d f l and stress. 
o pass Iroug It ong perlo 0 stonn all( stress. It had 
enelnies without, who denied its very right to e
ist. ..And 
e,"en the supporters of the new régilne were divided into two 
parties who could not long co-operate, so different \\ ere 
their vie\\ s of the policies that ought to be followed by the 
Gover-nnlent both at hOlne and abroad. 'There ,,'as the 
so-called party of IlloYWlcnt or progress, with Laffitte, a The pro- 
rich Parisian banker, and Lafayette, at its head. 'rhis gresslve 
party. 
p'1.rt)" did not consider that the revolution was over as soon 
as Louis Philippe sat upon a throne. ".rhey wished at. 
home to effect Inany reforms in a. den10cratic sense, not 
with revolutionary haste but gradually; and abroad, they 
wished to aid those peoples \\ hich were revolting against Illis- 
rule-as in llelgiuln, Poland, and Italy. Thus by maling 
I
rance more democratic and by supporting delnocratic 
nl0velnents elsewhere, 11'rance would reSUlne in the world her 
posi tion of leadership in liberalisHl, which :she had held under 
the Revolution of 1789. 
'rhe other party was called the party of resistance, of The con- 
conservatisnl. It believed that the H.evolution of 1t:i30 had servaUve 
terminated on ...\ugust 9th when Louis })hilippe accepted the party. 
revised constitution and becanle king. It held that the 
Revolution had silllPly 
ubstituted for a king' who wished 
to overthrow thl' parliamentary systcJn e
tablishcd in 1B1 
a king who wished to nlaintain that systenl; that tht, }{e\olu- 
tion 1l1eant the preservation of existing institution
, did 
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France ought ÏJnmediately to recover her norlllal condition, 
that the revolutionary passions which disturb men's minds 
and injure business ought to be quieted at once. Abroad, 
as well as at home, it would pursue a policy of peace. 
Casimir- Périer, Guizot, and the Duke of Broglie were leaders 
of this group. 
Louis Philippe's preferences were decidedly for the latter 
party. Yet he could not at first break openly with the 
farlller. For SOlllC time, therefore, he called menlbers of 
both to the ministry. Such a n1Ïnistr.r could not from 
the "ery nature of the case have a clear, coherent policy. 
Revolutionary passions stiU ran riot in Paris. Crowds de- 
nlanded the execution of the ministers of Charles X, who 
had advised the autocratic actions of that monarch. l\lobs 
attacked Legitimists in the streets of Paris. These out- 
breaks resulted in business stagnation. The working classes 

 suffered. It is said that 150,000 of them left Paris in 
search of employment. Public credit sank rapidly. The 
bonds fell. No one could foresee what would happen either 
at home or abroad. The bourgeoisie felt insecure and rallied 
to the party of resistance. 
Finally l\larch 13, 1831, Casimir-Périer and the party 
of resistance came into power. That party was destined 
to remain in power, with some variations, more or less 
marked, during the rest of the reign of Louis Philippe. Its 
policy truly expressed the essential character of the July 
Monarchy, which fell after eighteen years because it had not 
accomplished the democratic reforms demanded by the party 
of progress. 
Casimir- Périer was a man of great weaIth, of imperious 
temper, of positive opinions, of incisive speech. The prin- 
ciples according to which he intended to administer the 
government were boldly and clearly stated in an address 
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his intention to carry out without weakne

 nnd without 
exaggeration the principle of the July H,evolution. Now 
that principlc was not insurrection; it was resistance to 
executive nggres
ion, "France WH
 exasperated she was 
defied; she defended herself, and her victory was the yictory 
of law basely outraged. ltespect for plighted faith, respect 
for law, that is thc principlc of the Revolution of July, the 
principle of the government founded by it. For that Ite\o- 
lution founded a govcrnnlent and did not inaugurate an- 
archy. It did not overthrow the fornl of society, it affected 
only the political systeul, It aill1ed at the establisllll1ent 
of a government that should be free but orderly. 'rhus 
violence must not be, either at home or abroad, the character 
of our government. ...\.t home every appeal to force, abroad 
every encouragement of popular insurrection, i
 It. violation 
of its principle. Such is the thought, such the rule of 
our hOlne and foreign policy. Ordcr 1l1ust be Inaintained 
the laws must be executed, authority respected. Public 
security and tranquillity JnusL be revived. 'rhe }levolution 
has not begun for l?rance the reign of force. Tlw blood 
of the French belongs to France alone. The first result 
of this }levolution has been to render lllonarchy 1110rc popular 
by reconciling it with liberty." 
Casimir-J>crier fornlulated. for foreign åffair
 the' principle Foreign 
of non-intervention, prolnising not to intervene in favor of policy. 
peoples in insurrection, but asserting that foreign powers 
had likewise no right to intervene beyond their own frontiers. 
'rhis principle was absolutely opposed to that on which the 
I [oly Alliance had been acting. I
a tel' Casiluir-l}érier did 
intervenc in Italy and in lldgiunl in the 1lI1111C of the principle 
of non-intervention. 
'rhis policy of rigorous restoration of ordcr was hegun 
at once. CasiIJlir-}>érier died in IB
3
 after a 
('r\ ice of 
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The Government needed whate
er strength it could get 
from a. concentration of an its forces for the preservation 
of its existence, for the parties that desired the overthrow 
of the Orleanist l\Ionarchy were active and daring. These 
parties, the Legitimists and the Republicans, it finally suc- 
ceeded in silencing, though not until after much shedding 
of blood. 
For the Legitimists, those who defended the rights of 
Charles X and his descendants, Louis Philippe was a usurper, 
a thief who had treacherously stolen the crown of the Duke 
of Bordeaux, the legitimate king. This party was numer- 
ically small, but it had in the Duchess of Berry a dauntless 
and resolute, if imprudent leader. A woman of unusual 
personal charm, attracting people to her and her plans 
despite their better judgment, she now, an exile in England, 
conceived the idea of winning a throne for her son, the 
Duke of Bordeaux. That the accolnplishment of this would 
be the very climax of adventure did not sober her romantic, 
passionate nature. She believed that foreign monarchs 
would aid in asserting the principle of legitimacy, which 
lay at the basis of their own power. The magic of Na- 
poleon's return from Elba was fresh in the mind of Europe. 
l\iight not a beautiful ,,"oman, representative of the House 
of Bourbon, succeed where the audacious soldier had suc- 
ceeded? The Duchess won the reluctant consent of Charles 
X. She counted for success upon the favorable situation 
of the European powers, upon the supposed strength of 
the Bourbon party in France, upon the co-operation of the 
clergy and the nobility, and upon the support of the Vendée, 
considered the home of chivalric devotion to the white 
flag of the Bourbons. She felt so sure of success that 
she had already prepared a new constitution. She was 
warned in vain by rominent LegitiInists of the total lack 
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for the prolnised rising of !\Iarseilles. Even thp news that 
this had failed uncI that the lcaders were prisoner
 rlid not 
daunt her. She had told the faithful to he ready for her 
in \' endée on the first of .ì\Iay. She must leep the prolIli
e. 
Eluding the spies who were upon her heels, after great hard- 
ship, constant danger, and nUlnerous d.dventures, she suc- 
ceeded in reaching her destination. Dut the (;overUlllent knew 
of the plan and the few hundred defenders of the legitimate 
nlonarch)" were put down after a brave resistance. The 
Duchess escaped, reached N antes after great exertions, and 
eluded the police for several months. She was bctraJed hy 
a person wholn she had enlployed on several errand
, was 
arrested, and was Ïtnprisoned until it WEtS thought she was 
dishonored and rendered politicaIIy impotent by the birth 
of '1. daughter and the avowal of a secret marriage. 
..At the very titlle this rOJalist insurrection w'!s being put 
down in the west, a republican insurrection burst out in 
Paris. Lafayette had won the acquiescence of the ({epubli- 
cans in the erection of the July 
lonarch.r, uut only by 
assuring them that it would be the " best of republics." Hut 
this did not prove to be the case. By 1832 it seemed clear 
to thenl that they had been duped, and that the July ,:\1011- 
archy proIni
ed no growth in liberty for -France. rrhey 
then becanle its bitter enemies. 
An insurrection broke out in Paris in J une 183
 on the Republican 
. f h f I f G I L . t insurrec- 
occaSIon 0 t e unera 0 enera '!Ularque, a proIDlnen , 
honl. 
Republican. It wa
 not sanctioncd by the pruInincnt InCß 
of the republican party. rrhe generab, known to he He- 
pub]ican
, renHlined inactive. I}'hc insurgents, tllcrcfore, 
were obscure, and their nUlllber was MllaIl, yet they fought 
with desperation for two days in the btreets of the capital. 
Thc) were defeated because they were unable to gain the 
co-operation of any consiòerable body of l11en. rhe work- 
..nnn ,..t f).,_:... 1: 1 _
... _:,.. 'Pt,.. 1....-1
_.. _
l"n.."., J 
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ing the first frankly republican insurrection since 1815, and it 
was the strongest opposition the Government of July had 
thus far had to overcome. The Republicans were not 
discouraged by this failure, but went on preparing for the 
future. The Government favored a law aimed at breaking 
up the secret societies which were spreading republican 
principles, by restricting the right of association. Hence- 
forth, any association, ,vhatever n1Ïght be its nature and 
whatever the number of its members, must sublnit its con- 
stitution and by-laws to the Government, and might not 
exist without its consent. Hardly had the new law 
been passed than new insurrections burst forth in several 
cities. Particularly important was that in Lyons in April 
1834, which grew out of labor troubles but quickly took on 
a political character. For five days the riot raged in that 
city, final1y, after great exertions, being put down by the 
Government. Insurrections also occurred in several other 
cities. 
The Government was successful in suppressing these re- 
publican upheavals. It made no attempt to conciliate the 
discontented. It did not study the labor problem, which 
was one of the causes of the prevalent unrest, but deter- 
mined to crush this annoying faction once for all. Repub- 
licanism must be stamped out. To this end the press n1ust 
be controlled. 'l
he revised Charter of 1830 had provided 
for freedom of the press, and had declared the censorship 
abolished forever; yet the July l\1onarchy fronl the very mo- 
n1ent of its inception had vigorously prosecuted republican 
journals, instinctively recognizing in them its niost danger- 
ous enemy. From July 1830 to Septenlbcr 1834 it had in- 
stituted over five hundred trials of journalists alone, had 
imposed heavy fines and long terms of imprisonlnent upon 
editors. The Tribune, the n10st aggressive republican sheet, 
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In nddition to prcss prosccution-; the (jon..TJllJlcnt deter- The prose- 
nlincd to prosecute sOlne of tho::;c who had been arrested ill cution of 
I . I .. I . JournaliltL 
t Ie recent nots. t InstItute( a IllOJlster trIal of l()!t ac- 
cu
ed, not before the jury courts, distrustful of the results 
in that case, but before the ClulIllber of Peers. Over four 
thousand witnesses \\ ere cancd. 'rhe defendants refused to 
recognize the jurisdiction of the Peers or to defcnd them- 
selves. T'he case dragged on for luonths, fronl :\Iarch 1

35 
to ,January IH
36, creating llluch bitterl1es
 of feeling. Fi- 
nally thl' accu
ed 
ere condelllned to various terms of illl- 
prisonlllent or to deportation. But the decision WaS not 
enforceù. 
\ general alllllCS ty, proclainled II littlc latcr on 
the occa:,iol1 of thc lllarriage of the }(ing's clde
t son, liber- 
ated thenl. JJy these vigorous Inethod
, howcver, the repub- 
lican party was effectually silenced for many years. Its iln- 
potence was increased still further by divisions d,nlong thc 
nlelubers t hCIl1selves. 
1'\ot only were attacks Inade upon the Governnlent during Attempts 
these stonilY years, hut atteIJlpts upon thc life of the l(ing upon the 
life of 
were frequent. 'rhe:,c were ascribed to the Republicans Louis 
and served to discredit thenl still further. 'rhey were not the Philippe. 
acts of the party but of isolated individuals. !t'rolll 1
35 
to 18-1-6 six different attell1}>ts to Ilssassinatp the 11lonarch 
\\ ere Inade Hnd HUIllerous other plots were discovered before 
they coulù be put into operation. 'rhe 1110-;t horrible of 
these \\ as that of Fieschi jn 18
3!). .An infernal lun.chine 
cOlnpo'ied of nUlny gun-barrel
 was discharged by n Corsiclul, 
Viesehi, at the l(ing as he \\ as passing with his three sons 
nnd Illany Inelllbers of the court and army through the 
streets of Paris, f.J uly 
R, 1835. l
ighteen per5on-; were 
lilled on the spot, lIUll1J 1l10rC were inj llrccl. 'rIte l(ing and 
his 
ons escaped as h.r n Il1iracle. 
'rhe Govennnent, encouraged by the widespread execration The Sep- 
nf H
;" 
.n 1:..1. ,....':n..
 1 .J.
.......:n
 1 J.,.. c,j....:l." 1... ,.1 nJ. n 11 nn_ tember 
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and the press. The l\linister of Justice was empowered to 
establish as nlany of these a
:size or special courts as Inight 
be necessary to judge summarily an those attacking the 
security of the state. 'rhe accused Inight be judged even 
though absent. In jury trials the decision might hence- 
forth be given by a mere majority, seven, instead of the two- 
thirds vote, eight, previously required. The third and nlost 
The press ilnportant law concerned the press. It was designed to pro- 
law. tect the king, the constitution, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of society froln attack. Heavy fines, as high as 
50,000 francs, 'were imposed for. various offenses-for a 
SUlllmons to insurrection, even if the insurrection should not 
occur; for attacks upon the King, even allusions to his per. 
son, or caricatures; for publication of jury lists; for the 
collection of subscriptions to aid newspapers to pay their 
fines. The law ,vent even further and forbade Frenchnlen 
under heavy fines the right to defend other forms of govern- 
ment than the existing one, to declare themselves adherents 
of any fanen royal house; to que:stion the principle of 
private property. The censorship was re-established for 
drawings, caricatures, and plays. The prelitninary deposit 
required of papers was raised to 100,000 francs. 
These September laws gave grea t offense to an liberal 
and moderate men. A Her five years of freedoIIl of the 
press to return to so far-reaching a suppression of that 
freedom seemed unj ustifiable. r-.fhe nlost careful defense 
of the }{jng and the constitution waS certainly desirable, 
but did it require any such drastic measures at this tinle? 
", ould not the very nlultiplicity of crimes tend to encourage 
crime? 
These laws greatly weakened the July 
Ionarchy. l\len 
felt that individual liberty was only an empty "rord. r-fhe 
press law .was aillled particularly at the Legitimists and 
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this resource, lR.rgeIy disappeared. 'l'he press in rrnnce 
\\ as in as deplorable a condition as in the worst days of the 
Restorn tion. 
The Government might now fed secure against the nt- The Bona. 
telnpts of the Legitilnists and th(1 }{epublicans. "rhe onl)" partists. 
othC'r party that was an inevitable opponent of the July 
l\lonarchy was the Ronapartist. Uut of this Louis Philippe 
entertained no fear. Inc.leL'd, with what provpù to be singu- 
lar fatuity, he distinctly pronlOted hy his actions the growth 
of a sentiment that in the end was to pro\'e very costly both 
to hill1':iclf and to li'rance. "Tith the evident intention of 
showing that the July :\Ionarchy, nn]ihe that of thp j{estora- 
tion, was truly national, that it had no desire to diluinate 
all renlinders of the 
 apoleonir era, hut rather regarded 
thenl as aillong the priceless glories of France, ])(\ completed 
the Arc dp Triolnphe, begun by .Napoleon, named street., 
and bridges after Napoleon's hat ties, anù caused the X a- Louis 
. . Philippe 
poleonlc hIstory to be portrayed 011 the waIJs of the palace at and the 
'''ersaiHes, sid... hy side with that of Louis XI'-. T.Aiterature Napoleonic 
wa
 already busy creating the Xapoleonic legend, which, ig- iegend. 
nOl'ing the evils and the frightful cost to l
rance of the great 
Emperor's rule, wa
 inll110rtalizing hi
 :lchievt:lllents uncI 
Inournillg his tragic eud. It Wll'3 singular policy, indeed, 
for a dl'
cendant of C3petian 'kings to foster the reviving 
interest in the caref'r of the ilJustrious founder of a rival 
fanlily. Hut that no danger lay that way seelncll to be 
proved by two attelllpts on the part of the heir to the 

 apolponic throne to overthrow tlw ,July ,ronarch)" which 
\VáS .,hawing- itsf>lf so cOIl1plaisant to the Napoleonic benti- 
ment, attell1pt:-, which resulted ill riùiculous failures. 
X apoleou I had died in 1 H
l. and his son, tlw l\in
 of Louis 
. I I Napoleon 
Ronle, kno\\ n after 1818 as the I)uke of Helchstadt. l:l( 'D rt 
.oonapa e, 
dil'd in 183
. The he:hlship of the falnily thus passed to 1808-1873. 


T __. "1Io.T 
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tha t the succession should be in this line in case he should 
leave no direct descendant. Prince Louis, born in the Tuilc- 
ries in 1808, had been educated in Gernlany, and had gone to 
Italy, where, in 1881, he had participated on the popular side 
in the revolutionary movements described above. He was now 
living in Switzerland, brooding over his fortune, taking seri- 
ously his rôle of pretender, publishing his political views. 
Suddenly he appeared before the garrison of the fortress of 
Strassburg in 1836, wearing the familiar Napoleonic coat 
and hoping to win the support of the soldiers by the very 
magic of his nanle. Thus having a lever he could perhaps 
topple Louis Philippe from his throne. He failed miserably, 
and was brought to Paris a prisoner. The Government, 
thinking it wise to treat this episode as a childish folIy, did 
not prosecute hirn but allowed hi In to sail to the United States. 
But Louis returned next ye3.l' to Switzerland. He removed 
to England upon the threat of Louis Philippe, taking part 
there in fashionable or semi-fashionable life, elaborating his 
political theories and planning for his political future. I-lis 
undertaking had failed but he had at least announced 
himself to France as the heir of the Great Napoleon. 
He believed firnlly In his star and felt that he would 
some day be called to finish the interrupted work of his 
uncle. 
The second The Government of Louis Philippe proceeded to inj ect 
funeral of still further vitality into the growing Napoleonic legend. It 
Napoleon I. 
secured the consent of the English Goverment to the removal 
of the remains of Napoleon from St. Helena to l
aris, where 
they might repose according to the wish which the Elnperor 
had himself expressed in his last testament, on the banks 
of the Seine, "in the midst of the French people whom I 
have loved so well," and in December 18.tO they ,vere dc- 
'Posited beneath the dome f the lnvalides 1\rith elrrh rate 
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so\creign of this land; as such he Inight r<=
t In st. l)eIli
. 
But he is entitled to Ulorc than t
le usu'll burial ptlce of 
kings." 1'hc question put by Lalnartinc wa
 pertinent. 
" hat \\ liS the Govcrlllllcnt thinking of 'I. to allow the French 
heart and ilnagination to be so fired?" 
l\leanwhilc, Louis JJonapartc, pretender to the throne, h;ul The 
resolved to take advantage uf this renewed interest in Ka- Boulogne 
. I fiasco. 
poleon. DeclarIng that t Ie ashes of the 1
lnperor ought 
to rest only in an Ilnperi1.11?rancc, he lllade another attcmpt 
to overturn tll{' GOYCl'nlllent of Louis Philippe. Un l\UgU:-,t 
6, 1 t).to, he landcd with about sixty companions near llou- 
lognc, hoping to win oyer the garrison of that to\\ nand 
then to enact another I.' return frolll l':lba," an c\ cnt \\ hose 
fascination for advcnturers wa
 li\'eJy, but an achievement 
difficult to repcat. lIe brought with hill) proclaluations 
declaring the IIouse of Orleans dethroned. "rhe failure of 
this attelnpt was lliore hUllliliating than that of Stra

burg, 
four years earlier. "The little group was scattered by the 
appearance of troops. rrhey fled towar(l the beach, \\ here 
nlost of then) surrendercd. But a fe\\, :unong them the 
Prince, plunged into the water in order to get to a boat 
nearby, which capsized as they were attclupting to scnllllblc 
into it. "rhey wcre seizcd by the authoritic
. But the 
Prince, brought bcfore the Chaluhcr of Pcers for trial, had 
a chance to Inake a speech. "For the fir
t tinH.
 in JBY 
lifc," he said, "I anl at last aùle to lllal{
 IllY voice heard 
in Fr
u1('c and to speak freely to "Frenchnlcn. . . . 'l'he 
crud and undeservcd proscription which for twcl1t,Y-five years 
has dragged IllY life fron) the stcp
 of a throne to the 
prison wllich I have just left has not bccn ëlble to iu)pair 
the courage of my heart. . . . I rcpresent before JOll a. 
principle, a cause, a defeat. The principlc is the sovereignty 
of the people: the cause IS that of the Empire: the nefellt 
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a Inason. Two years after that he was the most important 
figure in France. 
The parliamentary history of France during the ten years 
from 1830 to 1840 was marked by instability. There were 
ten ministries within ten years. Yet there was a fairly con- 
tinuous policy. l\linistries nlight disappear and new ones 
CODle on the scene, but all after the fall of Laffitte, 1831, 
were con1posed of l1len of the party of resistance, such as 
Casimir-Périer, Broglic, Thiel's, and Guizot. The chief work 
was to consolidate the July l\lonarchy, to put down its ene- 
nlies, and to keep the peace with foreign countries. When, 
however, the lllenlbers of this party had finally triumphed 
over their adversaries, they divided against each other. The 
personal rivalry of two lllen, Thiel's and Guizot, was largely 
the cause of this. Each desired the leading place in the 
Governlllcnt. Out of this rivalry arose two parties, one called 
the Left Center, with 'l"hiers as leader, the other called the 
Right Center, under Guizot. The division, however, was 
not based simply upon the personal ambitions of the two 
men. Each had its theory of the constitution. Thiel's 
held that the king reigns but does not govern; in other 
'words, the king D1ust always choose his 111inisters from the 
party that is in the maj ority in the Chanlber and Illust 
then lct them govern without intervening personaUy in 
affairs. Guizot, on the other hand, held that the king 
should have the greatest consideration for the opinions of 
the maj ority but that he was not bound strictly to follow 
that maj ority. "The throne," he said, "is not an empty 
chair." 
Louis Philippe had no desire to be simply an ornanlental 
head of the state, as he ,vas according to Thiel's' view. He 
desired to be the real l'uler, to govern as well as to reign. 
lIe insisted upon conducting foreign affairs hiITIself, and he 
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an nppearance of ussulning personal power. But no\\ thal 
his enemies ,\ ere overthrown anu crushed, nO\\ t ha t Ul<'se 
street insurrections \\ erc 
talllpt.(1 out, he began to rc\ (Ia! 
his real purpo"\c 1l1Ore clearly, \\ hich was to he ruler in fnet 
as wl,H as in theory. 'raling aùvantage of the party <.Ii, i- 
sionc; just anlldcJ to he f orccd 'l'hiers, the chief minister 
ana a III an too independent to bc a IHcre spokesillun of the 
]\:ing, to resign in 18:36, and cancel to the luinistrJ 
Iolé, 
a nlan who, as he correctly supposeù, would, hccau

 of his 
political convictions, bc very willing to 1)(' tht' rpprt'scntati, c 
of the ]\:ing's personal views. l\1
n oL'gan at 01)('(' to tall 
of "personal govenllllent," of the interference of the }Ilon- Personal 
arch in the rcahn that properly, they hl'lù, belonged to govern- 
1 . J 1 1 . men t. 
par lun.ent. !{eferences to (' Hlr eS X. Jccamc t I'e(luent. A 
\'igorou
 opposition to this" court policy" anJ 

 court luin- 
istry" finaHy brought about its faJi in 1839. 'rhereupon 
Soult LeCtllllC chief lllinister, but "a
 looked upon as as luuch 
tlll
 representative of the l{ing' as ::\Iolé had been. Jlis Lrief 
luinistry was notable for a direct IOl'huff adlllinistered through 
him to the lllOnarch. I
ouis Philippe ask(.(1 for an appro 
priation for his son, the Duke of 
elnours. rrlw ('hfill1her 
rejected th
 re(lu('st by a \'ote of 
2() to 

O. 'flw 
ou1t 
ministry then retired <llitl at last the J\"ing, appparing to 
renoullce his personal uUlbition.. caned 'fhic-r
 tu the Ininistr}. 
'rile chief featurc of t he short 'rhicrs Illinistrv wa
 its Thien and 
f I ] ., -. 1 . 1 . - I the Eastern 
treubllent 0 t le 
ast('rn (,)uesboll, W lie 1 In a new P UISt 
Question, 
haJ heen for several J ears before Europe .lgain. 1'hc e,i"\t- 
cncc of tht
 rrurkish ElIlpirc was oncp lllore threatencd, thi
 
tiule by a powcrful \ assaI of ilu> Sultan. \fter the Greel 
war of independence, in which the \ iCl'l'o) of Egypt, 
rl
- 
hClnet ..í\ Ii, h:ul greatly aidcd the Sultan, the fonner \\ ..IS Ji
- 
satisfied with hi
 rewa I'd. 1 I t ' hegan to ('
 tf'nd his pos:'t'ssions 
by arms. Ill' conquf'red .tll of Syria. (1
:

). Tll' JHI:,IH'd for- 
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Russia offered her aid and succeeded in Inaking a treaty with 
the frightened Sultan, the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, 18S3, 
whereby, for certain obligations she was to assun1e, she 
acquired an almost con1plete control of the Turkish govern- 
ment. England, hostile as ever to Russian influence in 
Turkey and also wishing to maintain her own commercial 
prestige in the East, can1e to the aid of Turkey. ltussia 
and England, therefore, declared their intention of Inaintain- 
ing the integrity of the Sultan's don1inions, though their n10- 
tives were contradictory. Prussia and ..Austria took the san1e 
side, asserting that the rights of legitin1a te monarchs n1ust 
be maintained. On the other hand, France supported 
Ie- 
hen1et Ali. The French had been attracted toward Egypt 
ever since Napoleon's expedition. The Egyptian arn1Y was 
organized and drilled by Frenchmen. France had just 
conquered ...:\lgiers. A close connection between l\lehernet 
Ali and France ,vould probably offer considerable commer- 
cial and political advantage in the l\lediterranean. Thus 
France becalne the patron of l\lehen1et. But she stood 
alone. Her isolation was shown to all the world when the 
powers met in conference in London in 18
O and, ignoring 
her, because they knew that she was hostile, n1ade a treaty 
with Turkey, pledging thernselves to force l\Iehernet ..AJi to 
terms. The publication of this treaty aroused a warlike feel- 
ing in France, as it seemed to exclude her fronl the concert of 
powers, as in 1815. Thiel's urged the adoption of warlike 
measures, but the }\:ing vigorously opposed such proposals, 
which would involve France and the July l\Ionarchy in the 
greatest danger. Thiel's resigned and Guizot now becan1e 
chief minister. France adopted a policy of peace and the 
danger of It war passed, Thus the I{ing rather than the 
ministry had detern1ined the policy of the Governrnent. In- 
cidental1y, Louis Philippe found hiln
elf relieved of the Inin- 
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fin instrulnent through which he \\ as cnabled to carry out 
\\ ith great skill his personal policy during the rClnainder 
of his reign. 
'Vith the elevation of Guizot to the leading po!'ition in Guizot, 
the Government, France attained Ininisterial stabilitJ. 'fhe 1787-1874. 
adlninistration of which he was the head rClIlained in }>O\\ er 
froln 1H.tO to 18-t8. Guizot was now fifty-three Jcars of 
agc, lIe had bcen a Liberal at the tinle of the EUlpire anù 
the l{estoration. Eminent as 
 professor, an historian, and 
an orator, he was a luan of strong and rigid luind, holding 
certain political principles with the tenacity of a Inathelnn,- 
tician. In a world of change he relnaincd inlll1utablc. JIe GUlZot't 
f d t . I t F I I It t . political 
re use 0 recognIze t H\. i rance nec( C( any Jl era Ion i '1 
. 1 l ' t ' I . .. II b 1 . d . I Cl f pr nClp es. 
In lcr po I Ica InstItutIons. e e ICVC In t Ie larter 0 
181 
 as reviscd in 1830. Any further rcforJll was un- 
necessary and would be dangerous. To prescrye order 
within and peace without, that the wealth of France might 
increase, wa.s his progranllllc. Ilis policy was, as he sni() 
in his opcning spccch in the Ch'unber, the "Iuaintenance 
of peace evcrywhere and always," 
'l-'hese were also the views of Louis })hilippe. 'rhc )(ing- 
could in no sense use Guizot as a pliant tool. Guizot 
was a Inan of {,u' too great independencc of thought, of 
far too vigorous and original character, to bc the tool of 
nny man. But this hannol1Y of opinions was so complcte 
that the I\:ing could cOlllplacentIy watch his n1Ínistcr carr} 
oul the royal progranune, and Louis Philippe' was .tlwa,)':;; 
far more conccrned with the .reality than with the appear- 
ance of powcr. 
'loreovcr, the GovenllHent wa:-; scrupulous in its ndherencc The Gov
rn- 
I . f . I . I G ' t . t 1 ment teru. 
to par laillentary orms, In W HC 1 HI' ot \\ as :L s rlc ),- ulously 
liever. 'I'his luinistry llh\"lJS had a majority in the Ch:Ull- :arlia- 
bel' of Deputies. 'rhat Inajority,indced, increased at each mentary. 
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for the 111inistry directed the Governrnent and the ministry 
constantly had a majority of the Deputies to approve its ac- 
tions. 'Vhat France w'itncsscd was a policy of stiff con- 
scrvatislu, or ilnnlobility, constantly supported by the 
Chalnbcr. 
The attention of the country consequent1y became riveted 
on that majority. IIow was it obtained? It was clear 
that it did not represent public opinion, did not at aU 
express the convictions of France as a whole. It becanle 
evident on exanlination that that lnajority, the never failing 
support of the ministry, was obtained by an elaborate system 
of corruption. Louis Philippe and Guizot took no account 
of public opinion. They fixed their attention solely upon 
w}lat was caIIed the pays légal, that is, upon the body which 
possessed political rights under the constitution, namely, the 
voters and the deputies "whom the voters chose. Now the 
number of voters was about 
OO,OOO, the nUlnber of deputies 
430. Bodies so sman could be manipulated and the Inanip- 
ulation was the supreme task of Guizot, the very founda- 
tion of his system. It was accolnplished without difficulty. 
France "was a highly centralized state, with local govern- 
nlent largely controlled by the central power. Consequently, 
the ministry had at its disposal an irnmense number of 
offices and it could do nUlllberIess favors to individuals and 
to communities. The electoral colleges, which chose the 
deputies, were snlall bodies frequently consisting of not 
more than two hundred 11lenlbers, many of whom were office- 
holders. The office-holders did as they were told by the 
Governnlent, and other members were bribed :in various 
'ways by appeals to their self-interest. If they elected the 
candidate desired by the minister they lnight be rewarded 
by seeing a railway built in their district, for this was the 
TIPriorl of r'lilwflv h1111rl1ncr' or tlwu n,;O'ht nht.-a;n tl"\h
{'\{'\n 
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corruption of the clcctora te, hu tit workcd well in t'lf' opin ion 
of the ministry. It insured the election to the Chamher 
of a large nUIIlher uf deputies plcasing- to the 1l1illistry. 
\Vithin the ChalllLcr the 
anle Illethods were u!o,cd. ,A},out 
two hun()re(l deputies, nearly half the :t

ClllbIJ, \\ere 'It The ma- 
the saH1l
 tiJlll' office-holders. 'rhe GoverJllllcnt controlled nipulation 
I I . . f of the 
t ICln, as al prooIotIons or Increases 0 s.dary" ere dependl'n l deputies, 
upon its favor. 'rhe lliinistry only needed to gain n few 
more, otcs to have a Illajority, and this was easily accOIll- 
plished L.r a tactful di
tribution of it
 favors aIlIong those 
\\ ho had an eyc to the Illain chance. 'There" ere plums 
enough for t]H:' purpose, offices to be bestowed, railro'ld 
franchises to be granted, lucrative contracts for government 
su pplies to be a warded. h "That is the Chanlher?" 
aid a 
deputy in 18l-1. " ..A great bazaar, where evcry one barters 
his con
cience, or what passes for his consciellce, in exchange 
for a place or an office." 
Such '1. systelIl was a lnockery. 'The forlns of the con- The 
stitution were obserycd but its spirit was nullified. t;clf- servility of 
. I 1 b } . f } ' ' fllc Parliament. 
Interest was exa te( a ove t Ie lntere
ts 0 t Ie natIon. 
nlinistry cOllllnanded a 
eryile parlialllcnt. It is one of thc 
ironies of history that Gui7ot, a Blan of BlUst scrupulous 
honcsty in private lif
, should h:n'c h
en the IlIa
tcr 11l
cha- 
nician of so corrupt and dCllloralizing a political Inachine. 
Uppo
ition to this systellI was, of conrse, incyitabIe and 
i
 the Tl1ain feature of the domcstic politics of France from 
lR
 1 to 1818, when Louis Philippe and Gui.lot and the 
f'ntire régiule were violently o\'crthrown. !lefonller-; de- 
mandcd that there he a change in the cOluposition of the 
Chanlher of I)cputies and in the nlanner of electing it, par- 
lianH.
ntary refonn and electoral reforIll. Electoral rcform Demand for 
should be cffcctf'd b y increasina- the hod"" of voters, In ele d ctoral 
<< > J .. an par- 
lowering the property qualification, and b.r adding certain liamentary 
1"1o

n'" 'OW,l,.;,..l.. ",,,,,..11 C'nfn1
r I,,..,. ;n......"...n 1 'OW ;1-1.. 1-1,,0 
1I.f,.nO'." TPfnrm 
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difficult. The ministry absolutely refused to consider this 
proposition. According to Guizot there were voters enough; 
moreover, the nUluber \vas increasing with the increase of 
wealth. He even rejected a proposition that would have 
added only fifteen thousand voters to the existing electorate. 
Rigid oppo- It was deluandcd that the reform of tIle Chaluber itself 
t S h ition G ?f t should be effected by forbidding deputies to hold office. 
e UIZO 
ministry. Against this also the Ininistry set itself. Both plans, there- 
fore, were rejecte4 and the policy of immobility complacently 
continued. Year after year the two demands were brought 
forward ,in the Chanlber; year after year they were voted 
down by the pliant nlajority. Reformers appeared to be 
hopelessly checkmáted by the smooth operation of the machine 
they were denouncing. Well might Lanlartine exclaim to 
Guizot, "According to you, the genius of the politician 
consists of only one thing-placing yourself in a position 
created by chance or by a revolution, and there renlaining 
immobile, inert, inlplacable to all iluprovement. If in truth 
that were all the merit of a statesman directing a govern- 
ment, there \vould be no more need of statesmen: a post 
-would do as well." This inertia ultimately disgusted some 
of the conservatives themselves. One of the nlembers who 
had hitherto fonowed the ministry, summing up its \vork in 
1847, said, " '\Vhat have they done for the past seven years? 
nothing, nothing, nothing." "France is bored," said La- 
martinet 
Rise of Yet this July l\lonarchy with its negative policy of resist- 
radicalism. ance in season and out of season, resistance to lawlessness 
in the streets, to attacks of Legitimists and Republicans, 
to demands for an active foreign policy favorable to liberty, 
to demands for constitutional reform at home, was living 
in a world fermenting with ideas, apparently oblivious of 
the fact. Not only did its policy alienate many former 
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to n new set of dcnland
 in the cconoluic sphere, clelnaJH).., 
for social reforlll, wa
 creating hitter ennlities in another 
quarter find preparing a t.roublous future. 1'here was 
growing up in IC'rance a party rHore radical than the re- 
puhlican, a party that looked forward not only to a change 
in the political form of the goverUlllent but to n. sweeping 
alteration in the forln of society, in the relation of the great 
IUllSS of the population who were wage-earners to the privi- 
leged few, the capitalists and clnployers. r.fhe July 
lon- 
archy was a governlllent of the IJourgcoisie, of tJ}(' well-to-do, 
of the capitalists. rrhey 
lone possessed the suffrage. Con- 
sequently, the rClnaindcr of tJlP population \\ 
s in a political 
sense of no ilnportance. r.fhe legislation enacted during 
these eighteen years was class legislation, which fa\ored 
the bourgeoisie und which nlade no attelupt to nlect the 
needs of the masses. Yet the distress of the JllaSSeS was widc- Economic 
spread and deep and should have appeared clear and ulninou.., distress. 
to the Govcrluuellt.. Under the ltestoration, but chiefl,} 
under l..ouis l)hilippe, France was l)assing froln the old in- 
dustrial systelll of snHtll dOlnestic IlI<lnufncture to the new 
factory systeln, the application of luachincry to industry on Introduc- 
I I } I f } . f t tion of the 
n arge SCd e, t Ie enIp oyn1ent 0 t IC new llIotIve orce, seam. 
1 ' } . . " . f I . I . factory 
lIS transItIon was In every country paIn u In\'o vlng us system. 
it did a dislocation and CIUIlISY ßHdaJjustrllent of forces, 
and giving rise to IllOSt ve',:atious labor questions. Capi- 
talists who could give or withhold the chance of emp10y- 
1l1l'llt haù thc upper hand and kn
w it. Gro:-,:-,ly c
ce
i\'c 
\ hour
 of labor were required, anù wonlen and children who 
could tend lnachines were sacrificed to the ne" S)'stCIIl in 
n Illanner that had never be
n pus
iblc under the old. '1-' he 

trallg(' new conditions, the Illanifest evils dangerous to 
luind nnd body, required ne\" laws for the protection of 
the weaker class. But legislation lagged far behind. l'
ln- Condition 
^, +1.. 
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terested in lessening the n1isery which the new order pro- 
visionaIIy caused. And the law of :Fru.nce forbade the 
\\"'orkIllen thcIllsc1ves to conlbine for purposes of i'l1proving 
their condition. Ignorant, poor, lacking leadership, \\Tith- 
out political power, s'narting under a sense of oppression 
and injustice, they were the inevitable enemies of a régime 
that passed then1 by, giving thenI no heed. In 1831 the 
silk-weavers of Lyons, earning the pitiful wage of eighteen 
sous a day for a day of eighteen hours, had risen in in- 
surrection under the despairing banner, " We will live by 
working or die fighting." 
Growth of Such conditions provoked discussion and many writers 
socialism, began to preach new doctrines concerning the organization 
of industry and the crucial question of the relations of 
capital and labor, doctrines henceforth caned socialistic, and 
appealing ,vith increasing force to the 111illions of laborers 
,,'ho believed that society weighed with unjustifiable severity 
upon theIn, that their labor did not by any means receive 
its proportionate reward. St. SinIon was the first to an- 
nounce a socialistic schcllle for the reorganization of society 
in the interest of the nlost nUIllcrous class. lIe believed 
that the state should own the nleans of production and should 
organize' industry on the principJe of "Labor according to 
capacity and reward according to services." St, SirHon 
was a spcculative thinker, not a practical Jnan of affairs. 
His doctrine gained in direct Ílnportance when it was adopted 
by a Inan who was a politician, able to recruit and lead 
a party, and to Inakc a progralInne ùefinite enough to appeal 
Louis Blanc, to the m
tr.ses. Such a Inan was Louis Blanc, who was 
1811-1882, . destined to playa great part in the overthrow of the July 

Ionarchy and in thc Republic that succeeded. In his 
'writings he tried to convincC1 thc laborers of :France of the 
evils of the urevailinIT economi(' ('onrlitinnç: q tqc::l-- urh;r>h 
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the state II1USt bL ol'gani/pel on u. thoroughly dcmocratic 
basis. rhis was th
 cOlldition pn'<'C(1ent to all 
lH'<'('
S. 
Only then anti with the full powcr of the ::;tatc at their 
dispo
(ll could the laboring classcs work OIll their 0\\11 s1.1- 
\'ation. rrhc 
tate, orgalli1'ed as a (ll'lJlol'ratic repuhlic, 
o.;hould thC'1l create ..,o-callcd national or bucial "orJ..sllOp
, 
advancing thc ncces
ary capital. rrh<..se \\ould L I 
on- 
trollcd uy the workers who wouI(1 
hare thc pro('Cetb. 'riley 
would gl':ulualJy supen)c<h l the exi:-,ting workshops or fac- 
tories, controlled and dirccted by thc private individuals 
who had supplicd the c'lpital and \\ho appropriatc(l the 
profitso Private COlllpetitioll would give way to co-operativc 
}JI'oduction. 'rhe individual producers would di:-,appear. 
Loui::, ßlanc's theorics, propoundcd ill a stylc at oncc clc'lr 
anù vi,'iù, were largd.y adoptcd hy workingmen. ....\ social- 
ist party was thus created. 'rhis party threatened the 
existencf' of the ITlonarchJ; it also thrcatcned the industrial 
anù couulIcrci,tl SJstclll in vogue. It hdie,.cd in a repuhlic 
ElS thc only go\'ernlllellt that the del110erat'J could hO}1C to 
control; but it difrered 1'1'0111 the othcr rcpublicans in tha.t, 
while they dcsired silllply a dl'1I1ge in the fortH of gO\ em- 
Inent, it desired a far 1l10re swecping chaIlgc ill bociety. _\
 
early as 1H-tQ H. Gertnan nalneù Stein wrote: Co. 'rhe tiulC for 
purely political IIlO\'Clllcnts in .France is past 
 the ne
t 
reH>lutioll must i nevi tahly he :l social rc, olution." 
'rhu
 it is cvident that tIll' anlount of discontent with the Widespread 
Go\'cnllllcnt of France was grcat antI gro\\ iug. ]1'rOJll nrarl) opposition 
. 1 ' ff I f to the 
evcr)" quarter enCllUf'S arose. 'rhcs(' encl1l1e:-t (1 erel 1'0111 policy of 
each otllcr-tlu'y might not ]>l' ahlc to CO-opl'loatc in con- the Govern- 
structivc work, hut they could co-operate in destroying the' ment. 
e,isting SJstCUl, 'rhcrc wcre the lllodcrate ()rlcani:-,b., con- 
,incccI fricnds of JlloIHll'ehy, who "crt' repclled by the prev- 
alent corruption of Parliauwnt llncI wi
hcd to cIHI it; there 
\\ ere the convinced }{clHlblic:llls, silellced hut 1I0t 
nppress('d; 
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of the foreign policy of the nlinistry, which appeared hu- 
miliatingly sublnissive to England on certain occasions, too 
desirous of pleasing the absolute and reactionary monarchs 
of central Europe on others, too cold towards Liberals every- 
where, too pettily personal, also, in that one of its ailns was 
the advancernent of the dynastic alTIbitions of Louis Philippe, 
who sought to promote by Inarriage alliances the fortunes of 
his family, even at the expense of the interests of the nation 
which he ruled. 
Fusion of These various groups, exceedingly dissatisfied with the 
the oppo
- existing order, converged in 1848, though unintentionally 
ing partIes. . . 
and unsynîpathebcally, toward the most vIolent and reck- 
less upheaval France had known since 1789-a lTIOVement 
initiated by the nloderate l\lonarchists, rapidly furthered 
f by the Republicans, and in the end partly dOIninated by the 
Socialists. Each of these parties was by conviction and 
by temperament violently opposed to the other. The iln- 
mediate occasion for their co-operation was furnished by 
the continued delnand for electoral and parliamentary re- 
form. 
The electoral and parliamentary corruption of the J lIly 
l\Ionarchy has been described. Year after year the Ininistry 
had proved itself stronger and had defiantly resisted all 
proposals. The I(ing was fatuously opposed to reforln 
in itself. Guizot, bcJieving in growth, nevertheless held 
that the tilne had not yet COlne for any alteration in the 
prevailing systelTI, Beating against this wall, which seemed 
to grow higher and Illore solid each year, the Opposi- 
tion came to see that there was no hope of overthrow- 
ing the obstructionist Ininistry by ordinary parlialnentary 
methods. 
The Guizot constantly asserted that the dernand for refol'ln 
"reform was simply brought forward for political purposes, that 
banauets," 
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qucts;' which were to be attended by the people anc1addrcssed 
by the refornlers. Petitions for refortll were to be circu- 
lated on these occasions. Thus popular pressure would be 
brought to bear on Parlialnent and King, The!o,c banqueboJ 
were institutcò hy those loyal to the nlonarchy, but hostilc 
to its policy. 'rhey simply wishcd to change the latter, 
SiuliIar Ineetings, however, were instituted by the Repuhlic- 
ans, who were opposed to the very existence of the monarchy. 
On the 18th of July, 1847, 'Lalnartine, now rapidly ad- Emergence 
vancing as a leader of the latter party, prophesied a comin g O L f , 
amartlne, 
revolution. "If the monarchy," said he, " is unfaithful to 
the hopes tha.t the wisdoru of the country reposed in 1830, 
less in its nature than in its name, if it surrounds itself with 
an electoral aristocracy rather than unites the entire nation, 
jf it allows us to descend into the abyss of corruption, rest 
assured that the monarchy will fall, not in its own blood 
as did that of 1789, but in the trap it itself has set. ...\nd 
after having experienced revolutions of liberty and counter- 
revolutions of glory, you will have a revolution of the public 
conscience and a revolution of contempt." 
Great enthusiasln was aroused by these informal plébi- The people 
scites all over the country during the summer l.nd fa1I of support the 
1847. It was conclusively shown that the people were ::
;: tor 
behind this delnand for reform. But the Inonarchy remaincò 
unaffected-still gave its systelnatic refusal. 'fhe King 
denounced in his speech from the throne this agitation .to fo- 
1l1ented by hostile or blind passions." lIe denied the legal 
right of the people to hold such Ineetings. rro test thi') 
fight before the courts of law the Oppo
ition nrranged a 
great banquet for }?ebruary Qfl, 1848, in Paris. Eighty- 
seven prorninent deputies pron1Ïsed to attend. \11 were to 
n1cet in front of the church of the l\lndcleine and march 
to the banquct haIl. In the night of February QI-22 the 
Go, crnn1cnt nosten ornpr
 forhiddinfl' this nrocession find 
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test. But a vast crowd congregated, of students, working- 
nlen, and others. They had no leader, no definite purpose. 
The crowd committed slight acts of lawlessness, but nothing 
serious happened that day. But in the night barricades 
arose in the workingnlen's quarters of the city. S01l1e shots 
were fired. The Government called out the National Guard. 
It refused to march against the insurgents. Some of its 
members even began to shout, " Long live Ileform! " " Down 
with Guizot!" The l\.:ing, frightened at this alarnlÏng as- 
Resignation pect, was willing to grant reform. Guizot would not con- 
of Guizot. sent and consequently withdrew frOlll office. This news 
was greeted with enthusiaslll by the crowds and, in the 
evening of February 
3d, Paris was illuminated and the 
trouble seemed ended. The contest thus far had been silnply 
between Royalists, those who supported the Guizot lllinistry, 
and the reformers, and the fall of Guizot was the triumph 
of the latter. But the movement no longer remained thus 
circumscribed. The Republicans now entered aggressively 
upon the scene, resolved to arouse the excited people against 
Louis Philippe himself and against the monarchy. They 
marched through the boulevards and made a hostile demon- 
stration before Guizot's residence. Some unknown person 
fired a shot at the guards. The guards instantly replied, 
fifty persons felI, more than twenty dead. This was the 
doom of the nlonarchy. The Republicans seized the occa- 
sion to inflame the people further. Several of the corpses 
were put upon a cart which was lighted by a torch. rïhe 
cart was then drawn through the streets. The ghastly 
spectacle aroused everywhere the angriest passions; crics 
of " Vengeance!" fonowed it along its course. FrOlll the 
towers the tocsin sounded its wild and sinister appeal. 
Thus began n riot which grew in vehelllcnce hourly, and 
which swept all before it. The cries of " Long Jiy'c llefonn ! " 
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littlf' ( ount of Pari
, \\ ho should Le King Loui:,; Philippe II, 
and whose Inother, the Duchess of Orlf'uns, should he regent. 
'rhe royal falnily left the 'l'uilerie
 und escaped fruln Paris 
in safety. \nothcr l
rench king took the road to l
ngland 
nnd entered upon u. life of exile, which was to end only with 
death in 1850. 
'rIll" Goverllluent of }i'rance had been 
wanowcd up by 
anuther re\ olu tion. '"The I\:ing and the n1inistcr were 0\ er- 
thruwn. \Yho would succeed theIll? 'rhe j(ing had abdi- 
cat('(l in favor of his grandson. But \\ ould the rc\'olution- 
ists recognize hinl? 'rhe Duchess of Orleans with 
JTeat 
Lravery \\ ent directly to the Chalnbcr of Deputies with her 
two sons, nine and seven years old, A painful scene fol- 
lowed. '"The lnajority of the deputies hailed 11('1' as regent 
and her son as ling, hut soon the lIlOL, consisting of the 
students, the Republicans, and Socialists who had forced 
the abdication, invaded the Ch:unbcr. The president de- 
clared the session closed. 'rhe IHoL continued in the hall, 
rc-enforced by new anne<1 band
, which denounced the idea 
of a regency, denounced the Chan1her fiud the <1eputies, and 
{Tied "K 0 1110re Bourbons; a }}ro\'isional Go\"crnrnellt nnd 
after that the }lepuLlie." Out of this wild tUrInoil hy no 
legal Incthod arcJse a TIC" s)"steI11. '"j'lw republican (Ieputi(>s The rise of 
. the Second 
finally declared the IIouse of Orleans depo
ed anJ proc1auned Republic. 
a Provisional Go\'crnlllent and Lallla,rtinc read a list of :,l'\'en 
nalnes of those who should conlpose it. An were deputie
. 
'rhis list had becn previously drawn up at th
 office of the 

Ylltionlli. the leading liberal ncw"paper. '['he cro\\d in 
the hall shouted their approval. Thi
 :tssl'lubly <1i() lIot 
proelaiul the Hepublic. 
"ThiIc this governlHent was arising in the Chalnber, '\n- 
other luovelllent \\ a
 in progress, in nnother part of the city. 
'rlw r(
puLlican Socialists, Ineeting in the office of the Jlt'form. 
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These esta.blished themselves in the Hôtel de ViIIe and pro- 
claimed the Republic. Thus there 'vere two governments 
as a result of the insurrection. The members chosen in the 
Chamber traversed the streets of Paris to the Hôtel de Ville. 
There the two groups were fused. Positions were found 
in the new government for the members of both. The Repub- 
lic 1\raS immediately proclaimed, subject to ratification by the 
people. 
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THE French Revolution of 1848 was the signal for the The Febru- 
most wide-reaching disturbance of the century. Revolu- ary Revo- 
" b k f h II I " h d . lution a 
bons ro.e out rom tea be to t e :i\Ie Iterra.nean, from signal for 
:Francc to the Russian frontier. The whole system of re- other revo.. 
action, which had succeeded "r aterIoo and which had conIC to lutions. 
be personified in the imperturbable l\Ietternich, crashed in 
unutterable confusion. But in order to undcrstand the 
s\\ iftncss nnd cOlnpletcness of this colJapse, onc must l.
ow 
sOIHcthing of thc evolution of central Europe betwccn 1830 
and 1848, for the revolutions of 1848 were no suddcn and 
accidental irnprovisations, but were simply the decisive and 
dramatic culmination of movements everywhere making for 
change. The Revolution of 1848 was a signal and an 
encouragclnent to other peoples to attclnpt siluilar thing
; 
it was not n causc. Particularly necessary is it to trace 
the' inner evolution of Germany, Austria, and Ital)" during 
this })erioù, which was not at all one of 
tagna.tion, but 
one characterized by a great and fruitful fermentation of 
ideas. 
The interest of Gennan history between 18ßO and 1818 The general 
d I .. I 1 . f 1 .. 1 l ' b f J ' t " I cbaracttr 
oes not IC In t 1e evo ubon 0 po Ibca 1 erty, or po 1 lca of the 
repression and absolutism were the order of the da). It period. 
lies rather in growth along ccononlic lines, in intellectunl 
nph;ouornanh:'! lu.....c;r1n "'hn r1l'\rnn;n I'\t nn11tircL nnc1 in tho
e 
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For Gennan history the all-irnportant Blatter is the evolu- 
tion during those years of a rcrnarkable situation in both 
Prussia and Austria, which was highly favorable to revolu- 
tions in the fulness of time. The Confederation as a whole 
had no evolution, but was a sleeping, hollow mockery. The 
evolution of the lesser states, inlportant no doubt, must be 
neglected in a study of this scope. The ideas, personalities, 
tendencies, and situations that were to prove dctenuinant for 
central Europe, caIne not fronl thenl but froll} the two first- 
class powers already named, which stood confronting each 
other in the Confederation and in Europe as a whole, ren- 
dering unity impossible, and both opposed to liberty. 
And first of the evolution of Prussia during these years. 
Political liberty, as we have seen, was denied. No constitu- 
tion was granted, no parlian1cnt created, but it would not 
be reasonable to emphasize that fact unduly. Their absence 
"ras not acutely felt save by a small enlightened minority. 
Such liberties Prussians had never known, and there were 
few serious practical grievances. The state was well ad- 
ministered. The king, Frederick 'Villi am III (1797-1840), 
was honest and beloved, the adll1inistration hard-working 
and econon1Ïcal, the policies enlightened. 'I'he pcriod be- 
tween 1815 and 1848, though politically unilnportant, was 
immensely significant in other ways. \Vhile university pro- 
fessors and students suspected of dabbling in politics were 
shamefully persecuted, the régiulc was not opposed to in- 
tellectual progress. Under it great advances were 111ade 
in all branches of education froln the lowest to the highest. 
Intellectual activity, forbidden to enter the political field, 
overflowed into others, It was a pcriod of great and durable 
conquests in the domain of science, rich in leaders who held 
high the best traditions of scholarship and widened the 
bounds of human knowledge. 
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ough reorgani/.ation. IJeforf\ Gernlan unity could be The 
achieved l)russian unity must be securl'tl. 'rhe treaties of achieve- 
1
15 had transfol'lHed l)russia by ahnost doubling her terri- ;re:S
l:
 
tory and her population. Out of ten 1l1iHion inhahitant. unity Im- 
fivc Inillion were new :)uhjects, difficult to llssilnilate: the in- perative. 
habitan t8 of the }thenish province
 hall heen for twenty 
years a pdrt of the French Elnpire and were strongly at- 
tached to 11'rench ideas; the })oles still bitterly regretted the 
loss of their forilier independence; the 
axons resented their 
anneÀation to l)russia. 'rhese peoples did not feel tl1eJ11- 
selves Pru
sians, though fate had put them under eet Prussian 
ling. rrhc task of building anew the Prussian stat
 out 
of such varied elelnent
, of 111aking a thoroughly h01110- 
geneous kingc1oln, was rendered all the more difficult froln 
the fact that Prussia was divided into two separate, un- 
C0l11H'cted parts, an eastern and a western, sl'paratcd by 
IIano\'er, Brunswick, and IIcsse-Cas
el. lIer boundaries 
were not tho
e of a healthy state. 'rhcse were the problclns 
whose solution would talc tiule. .:\leanwhil
 certain definite 
I eforJll:-t were undertaken. 
'l'hc financial í}ul'stion was the Inost urgent, llnd this was Revision of 
faced heroically. 'rite burden of the Napoleonic wars had the syst t e i m 
of taxa on, 
hl'en l reillendolls. The Pru

ian debt was large; dl'ticits 
were usua1. By revising her s)'stenl of taxation, and by 
rigid econonty, order was finally brought about, there were 

urpluses instead of deficits, and in 18!:!8 go\'ernluent hond" 
htoO(} at par. 
'rhe great interest of tbe l}ru"sian Govenuuent in the The . 
. . questIon 
fllatcnal developillent and prosperIty of the country was of the 
hest shown in its tariff policy. Prussia, Rb ha
 Leen 
llid, tarlfr. 
wus divided into two unequal and unconnccted parts. rrhe 
hounùaries were ycry cxtensive, illCreas(\d still further by 
the fact that entirely within her territory lay stfitc
 or 
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one agricultural, the other industrial. There was nothing 
like freedom of trade between the different parts. Indeed, 
there were in old Prussia alone sixty-seven different tariff 
systems in operation, separating district from district. 
Cities were shut off from the surrounding country districts 
by tariff walls, and province from province. All this meant 
that commerce could not flourish, hampered on every side, 
and that industries, the support of commerce, could not 
expand, owing to narrow and uncertain markets. Under 
these conditions one industry thrived-smuggling. The 
smugglers' trade was easy, owing to the fact that the fron- 
tiers to be guarded were over 4,000 miles long, a line that 
could only be guarded by a very large number of customs 
officials, which would involve great expense. All this was 
changed in 1818, under the influence of a great financial 
reformer, l\1aassen. All internal customs were abolished 
and free trade was established throughout all Prussia. Then 
a tariff, very simple and covering few commodities, was 
established against the rest of the world. This tariff was 
put low enough to make smuggling unprofitable. Products 
that would be brought over sea were taxed higher, as they 
must enter by the few ports, wllich could be easily guarded. 
Having established a common tariff for her own kingdom, 
Prussia sought to induce other German states' to enter into 
union with her, to adopt the same tariff against other na- 
tions and free trade ,,,ith each other. She offered to share 
the total revenues collected pro rata according to popula- 
tion. The other states protested vehemently at first against 
what they considered the high-handed measures of the larger 
state, but they final1y saw the advantages of union. The 
first to join were those which were entirely inclosed or which 
had parts entirely inclosed by Prussia; whose commerce 
with tht'1 
nf
;.r1n uTI'\....lr1 ....-,n",.J. )...'" .J.l._
n
1... n_n__
___ .L_____
.Lu___ 
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unions of their own. 'l'hese, however, did not prosp<,r. 
One by one the other sta.tes joined the rru

ian Union, led 
thereto by the app<trent adva.ntages of free trade with each 
other and by l}russia's liberal tenus. lly 18-t.
 all, sa \'e the 
IIansea.tic towns an(} l\[ccklenburg, llano, er, and .Austria, 
}llHI joined. The treaties Let\\ een the co-operating stutes 
upon which the union rested were luade for bricf periods, but 
\\ ere constantly renewed. 
The advantages of the Zollverein were both economic and The ad- 
political. Industry grew rapidly by the application of the vantage. 
. . I f f d } f .., I I of the Zoll.. 
prUlcIp e 0 ree trl c to t 1e states 0 Germany. t cretÜe( verein. 
a re:tl national unity in ecollon1ic matters, at a tin1e when 
GCTll1ttny was po1itically only thc seluLlance of a union; it 
accusto111ed Gennan states to co-operation without .Austria, 
llnd it taught theln the advantages of Pru!"'sian lcadership. 

Icn began to see that a Gennany could exist without Aus- 
tria. The Zollverein is generally considered in u. very real 
- sense to ha.ve bcen the beginning of GerllJan unity. 
As lonp; as Frederick "rilIiain III Jived it was recogniLcd Death of 
tl t I Jd b d . I I "" ] '" Frederick 
1a no C Janges wou e Ina e III t Ie po Ihca InstItutIons ' 1 " 
WI ham 
of Prussia. It was tacitly un(lerstood that his (leclining III 
years should not be disturbed, that th
 deluand., for reforms 

hould not be pressed. But when he died in 1 R-t.O sUJs 
yon 
l'reitschke, " all the long pent up grievances llnt) hopes 
of Prussia overflowed irresistibly, gushing and foaming like 
nloIten metal when the spigot is knucled ouL" .All eyes 
\\ ere non turned upon his 
on and succe
sor, l
redcri{'l 
\VillialH IV. 

l'hc ncw l{ing, forty-fh"c years of age, was :llrcady \\'(-11 Frederick 
k ' 1 1 . f . k b ' } WI1UamIV, 
-nown as a Inal1 of unusuallnteI ectua g1 ts-qUIC ., 1110 I e, 1;95-1861. 
enthusiastic, irnaginati\'c, an eloquent conversatiollalist and 
puhlic spealer. lIe was a patron of leanling, surrounding' 
hilnsclf with scholars, artist
, and writcl's. GoC'the had 
aid 
not \
:rr.. ..l
n" "en n>ronl- q tnl..nt n111'.;t 'I\\'Jlkf'11 IW\\ tnll'nts in 
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latterly not approved the policy of his father. This im- 
pression he confirmed by his acts at the opening of his 
reign. He issued an alunesty pardoning political prisoners. 
He restored Arndt to his professorship at Bonn. He rc- 
leased J ahn. In a series of illlpassioned utterances he spoke 
glowingly of Prussia's destiny. It seelned that a new and 
liberal era was dawning. 
But disillusionment soon began. The people wanted re- 
forms and expected them from the ne,v King. His predeces- 
sor had consented to the creation of local diets for local 
The demand concerns in each of the provinces into which Prussia was 
for a par- divided. Hç had proluised a central parliament but had 
liament. not kept the pron1isc. The demand now was for this. 
\Vould Frederick \Villian1 IV grant it? This question was 
asked hiIll by the estates of the Province of Prussia. His 
answer was kindly and vague. A little later a real answer 
came in the form of an ordinance which SOll1cwhat increased 
the powers of the provincial estates and provided that dele- 
gations from each should unite in Berlin. This was not at 
all what was wanted. Several of the provincial estates de- 
manded the fulfihllent of the promises of 1815. Books ap- 
peared discussing constitutional questions. The press took 
the matter up vehemently, the censorship having been some- 
'what slackcned. The King apparently lnade no effort to 
win back the favor of his people. His policy was evidently 
purdy reactionary. Popular meetings 'v ere forbidden in 
certain provinces; the press, too free for his satisfaction, 
was shackled again. Even the independence of the judiciary 
was threatened. 
Year after year went by and the people became impatient 
because no parlianlent was created. 'l-'he l(ing, Ineanwhile 
wavering bctwccn the tnost exalted notions of the divine 
OrIgIn and nature of his position and his desire to live in 
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of hi;:) people. ,.Finally, on l
cLruary 3, 1M t7, he issued n. 
IJcttcr ratcnt which Inarls the bcginning of tllC constitu- The Letter 
tional hi
tory of Prussia. By this Patent it was announced Patent of 
} h ki Id II h " I . February, 
t lat t e ng wou SUlnmon ate provincia assemblres 1847. 
to Illeet in one general "lssembly or United Landtag whcn- 
ev'er the needs of the state should delnand new loans, the 
lcvying of ncw taxes, or thc augn1cntation of thosc already 
e'\:isting. rl-'hc Gllited Lal1dtag was to havc thc right of 
petition, find the king nlight consult it in rcgard to ncW' 
legislation. rrhere wcre to be Ì\\ 0 chaillhers, nlceting a part, 
except whcn considcring financial questions, thc formcr a 
chamber of lords, the other of the thrce estates. .E\t first 
cnthusia
tic, the people wcre shortly ('llagrinec1 al the out- 
come of all their cfforts. rrhe Landtag was not to Ineet 
ut definite periods Lut only when the king should SUUlUlon 
it. It was to reselllule II uledic\'al diet nlorc than a IllUdern 
parlialllcnt. Evcn its power in financiallllutters \\ (lS greatly 
litllited. All discussion involving the tariff" was reserved 
for the Zollverein. I)ro\'incial and local taxcs rCluained to 
be dcterillined aLsolutc1y by the crown. In ca
e of war 
the Go\'ernnlcllt luight increase the c'{isting taxes, being 
rnerclY ohliged to bring the lllatter to the attention of the 
next Ißundtag. Even the right of petition \\ (lS carefully 
rcstricted. Thc king would reccive pctitions onl)" when two- 
thirds of both hou
es had agreed upon thel11. 
rrhis was not the constitution the people had bcen 
o long Popular 
dCluanding. By it thc king was not required ever to ctll) the dissatis- 
1 T nited Lalldtag together. 'loreo\'er, he retained the COI11- faction, 
plete law-Illaking power and an allllost unrestrictcd pow
r 
ovcr the nation's purse. The new parliament was to rcprc- 
fo,cnt, not the pcopIc, but social classcs. 
)[oreovcr, in the specch fronl the throne, with which 
Frederick "riIIian1 IY opened this as
elublJ in the following 
'1 11 .1 . ,1. n 1.__1. 
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of writtcn paper to COlnc, like a second Providence, between 
our Lord God in Heaven and this land, to govern us by 
its paragraphs. The crown cannot and ought not to de- 
pend upon the will of majorities. I should never have called 
you together if I had the least idea that you could dream 
of playing the part of so-called representatives of the 
people. " 
Conflict .A. conflict began at once between the King and the United 
betwee.n Landtag, which developed into a deadlock. The Landtag 
Frederick '. 
William IV delnanded a real parlIament. The !{lng denlanded loans. 
and the Neither yielded to the other, and in June 18
7 the Landtag 
United was dissolved. Nothing had been accolTIplished. A grave 
Landtag. .. I .. I d b t d Th h d 
consbtubona crISIS 1a een crea e . e monarc stoo 
in direct opposition to the Liberals. Such was the danger- 
ously overheated state of the public mind when news of the 
revolution in Paris reached Berlin. 


AUSTRIA 


Austria The history of Austria between 1815 and 1848 resembles 
not a in some respects that of the GenTIan Confederation in that 
homoge- it was not the evolution of a single homogeneous state. 
neOU8 state. 
l\lovements proceeded from several local centers. For pur- 
poses of simplification it is we]] to exanline each in turn. 
In the provinces of Austria proper, in the western part 
of the empire, the movement took the form of a demand 
for the diminution of the autocratic system. There, as 
elsewhere in Europe, after 1840 a popular feeling that the 
time had con1e for larger liberty was distinctly perceptible. 
Yet there the difficulty of its achievement was at its Inaxi- 
mUlTI. For as long as Francis I lived there was no hope 
of sympathy fron1 the throne. His successor, Ferdinand I 
(1835-48), ,,'as a n1an of less ability and was, moreover, 
lTIentalIy incapacitated for rule. This Incant that l\letter- 
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freely publis}1(
d owing to the severity of tJic cCII
oJ'ship; 
yet there were 11 few journ;tlists and Ian yers \\ ho Inanaged 
to express a desire for sOlne nlcasure of poli tical f rccdolll 
uncI for n. constitution. One significant feature of the time The indus- 
was the transition fruln the old to the new in the ccol1onlic trial revo- 
} TI ..1' f 1 . b '. . lutton. 
sp lere. Ie Introuuchon 0 Inac unery, rIngIng WIth it 
the factory SystCIU, was now accoInplisheù, and was aCCOIIl- 
panicd by the terrible evils which had Illarkcù this transition 
in l
ngland and in France. l\Iany laborers were thrown out 
of work, wandered about the country, dClllorali7ed, starving, 
and drifted to the cities, particularly to \ricnlla, fOrIlling a 
desperate elenlent, easily incited to deed
 of violence, as the 
issue was to show. An industrial crisis preceded the politicul 
crisi
 of IH48 find profoundl)r influenced its course. 
rrhe period preceding 184H, politicaIly of slight interest, The deve1- 
\\as rendered notable by the deveIoplnent of the spirit of na- opment ?f 
national1- 
tìonality Hll10ng several of thc varied peoples who had hither- ties within 
to been quiescent under the IIousc of IIap"burg. "This the empire. 
was the D10st significant phenulllcnon of these yea.rs, as it 
was to be the most pel'lnanent in its effects. "rhis feeling 
of separate individuality, thi
 assertion of the rights of 
nationality, which is on(' of tIll' prineipal features of the 
history of the nineteenth century everywhere, had conle to 
be th
 most salient c1ulracteristic of Austrian evolution in 
particular, and is so still. Trudel' thp aagis of the IIou
e 
of IIapsburg several nations were a.ri:-.ing find were strug-- 
gling for a larger and lJ10re independent place in the col- 
lective state. This spirit \\ llS particularly pronounced in 
Bol1emia and Ilungary. 
BoheIuin. had been united with Austria since 1526. Its Bohemia. 
population cOTIRisted of Gerrnans and of fl hranch of the 
Slavic race caned C7cchs, rrhe Gerlnn,ns had for nlore than 
two centuries been preponderant. rrheir language wa:-; thnt 
of tnp CJ'nUP1'"nmøn'" nf nrll1r>ntnrl nnnnl,
 tJu
 In-rH'1"nnrrll nF 
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ness gradually awoke. The idea that the Czechish nation- 
ality could be revived took strong hold of a few educated 
men who believed that Bohemia should be torn from Gennan 
control and that the native Czechish elelnent should be put 
in its place. The moven1ent was at first confined to univer- 
sity men, \vas literary and scientific. A group of historians 
arose, of whom Palacky was the leader, who by their his- 
tories of Bohelnia when she had been an independent kingdom, 
inculcated the wish that she Inight again be one. Pride 
was enlisted, too, by reviving a knowledge of the ancient 
native literature. Henceforth every Czech should cease 
to use Gern1an and speak his own native tongue. This 
movement grew, passing fronl university circles to the mass 
of the people. It was directed against the German office- 
holders in Bohemia and against the use of German in the 
government and in education. 'Vhile during the period 
fron1 1815 to 1848 it accolllplished no practical reform, it 
created a public opinion and a vehement aspiration for na- 
tional independence that constituted an important factor in 
the general situation of that year. 
Hungary. A more pronounced national and racial movement within 
the empire was going on at the saIne time in IIungary, 
a country peopled by several different races speaking differ- 
ent languages and possessing different institutions. The 
leading races were the l\lagyars; the Slavs, broken up into 
several branches, north and south of the l\Iagyars; the Ger- 
mans or Saxons; and the Roumanians, The l\Iagyars, 
though numerically a minority of the whole people, were 
more numerous tban any other one race, were the most de- 
veloped politically, and had, ever since they ]}ad conle into 
the country in the ninth century, regarded it as their own 
and had paid scant attention to the other races. Two sec- 
tions of IIungary, Croatia, peopled almost entirely by Slavs, 
ßnrl Trßn
vlv'lnj!L thP m!} ;r\1--a."tT n.f urhn.cn ;nl,oh;.J.anfC! mo
Ø 
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annexed countries and suhject t.o the 'king of llulIgarJ, they 
enjoyed a certain Il1eaSUre of autollom.r. Croatia, for in- 
stnnce, had a viceroy or b'ln and a Diel of its 0\\ n. 'rransyl- 
vunia had its Estates, illfre<llll'lItJy cOIl\"oh.ed, 
Ilungary had a ('onstitution dating ill part frolll the thir- The 
teenth century. Il was in 1


 that the Golden Hull of Hunganan 
. . Constitu- 
Andreas II W'l.S Issued, nearly cOlltclll}Jorary with :\Iagna. t . 
ion. 
Charta, There was a IJiet or Par1ialll(lnt Illeetilll-{ in 
rre
hurg in two chall1hel's, or rrables, as the)' were l'aIled; 
a 1"lbIe of 
Iagnates, C01l1pOSeÙ of the highe::il nobility, of 
certain of thp higher clergy and office-holders; al1<1 a 'f(lhIc 
of Deputies, chu
en by the congregations or county (l
sem- 
bIies, and by the free cities. IIungary WflS diviòeù into 
Illore than fifty coun tics, each onc of which had its local 
asseulbly or congregation. 
'"rhe nobility alone pos:-,essed political power. OnI)" noble;') The impor- 
sat in the national Diet, and only nohles were }Jlelnhers of tance of the 
} } I . Tl I ' } ' . If I . . I I . nobility. 
t 1(' county llSSem) les. IC 110 )J lty 1\ as ltse < IVI( ('< lntu 
two sections, the very wealthy, the 
Iagnates, about fivc hun- 
dred in nUlnber, and the petty nobility, nUluuering pl'rha ps 

e\'('n hundred thousand, poor, in 11I:lny cases unl'ducated nnd 
hardly to be di
ting
1Ïshed fronl the peasants aillong wholl1 
the)" lived, savc by their privileges. .EverJwhere feuòaIisllI 
flourished in its luost fiagr'lIlt forBI and perhaps as nowh('re 
c1sP in Europe. The aristocracy not only constituted nil 
th{\ tlsselnblil's, national and loc:d, but they fiUe,1 all the 
offices. 'rhey cnjoJcd old feudal ùues and paid no taxes 
thl'nlsd\'es, Tlw vcry tax intended to defray the c'Xpen
c The 
of the local ëldillinistration, which the}' lllonopoli cd, was laid prevalence 
1 1 " . I I I I I . t I of feu- 
upon t lC class Lel1cat 1. I heir ant S ('011 d ).. a 1('I1<l e( dalism. 
only to Il1eluhers of their own order. Their palacc
 in the 
cities \\ ere not subject to nnluicipal j uri
diction. rh
 
n- 
tire class of the bourgeoisie had only on(' vot<"' in the Diet. 
'-7'p;tlun' l\r\1n.,......,.,r\;
;O n
Y" tho l..hn-r;nrr r-l,h.... nO...:O'I'...:o.(...1 fll1V 
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The policy 
of the 
Diet, 


It is evident that though lIungary had a constitution 
it was not of the lllodern type but of the rnedieval. '1"0 
take a place arnong the progressive lands of Europe, II un- 
gary needed to be brought wi thin the region of uuxlenl ideas. 
One of those who saw this and whose whole activity ,vas to 
contribute powerfully to this nlodernization, was Count Ste- 
Széchenyi phen Széchenyi, a great Hungarian l\Iagnate who, hinlself 
and reform. an aristocrat, boldly told his fellow-aristocrats that the 
tilne for reforn1 had COllle, that they lnust reform them- 
selves, and nlust change radically the conditions of their 
country. lIe was rather a social than a political reforrner, 
interested chiefly in the encouragement of lnaterial prosper- 
ity, which necessitated the removal of many abuses froln 
,vhich the aristocracy profited. lIe devoted his time, his 
money, and his inlll1ense prestige to social and economic im- 
provement, to the draining of marshes, the building of roads 
and tunnels and bridges, the clearing of the Danube for nav- 
igation. His aim was to rnake IIungary a busy, prosperous, 
modern industrial state instead of an illustration of belated 
nledievalisrn. He encouraged the foundation of learned 
societies, the use of the national language, the establishnlent 
of a national theater. IIis work wa
 11lainly outside the 
Diet and consisted chiefly of his vigorous writings and his 
example. lIe was not a political revolutionist, not an 
enenlY of Austria. The spirit in which he ,vorked \vas 
shown by his adrnonition to his countrymen: "Do not con- 
stantly trouble yourselves with the vanished glories of the 
past, but rather let your determined patriotisnl bring about 
the prosperity of the beloved fatherland, l\Iany there are who 
think that Hungary has been, but I for my part like to 
think that Hungary shall be." 
l\Ieanwhile the Diet, controlled in both houses by the 
l\fagyar aristocracy, accomplished little in the direction of 


,. 
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depcndcnc(' for IIungary in the eollccti,.c 
tatc. One gain 
it made--tha.t concerning tIll' ßlagyar language. 
Latin was the language used in the IIungarian I)iet. It The 
was the language of the !{Oillan ('atholic 'hurch ancl had languag p 
. question, 
forn1(
rly Leen the language of dlplolllélCJ. In:t country 
where so Inany tongues were spoken its u
c 
l'e1I1ed u. 
felicitous arrangement, f1.voring no one race. It was neu- 
trnl. But the 
Iagyars, now alive with the 
pil.it of 
clf- 
assertion, sought to depose Latin and to place :\lag,yar in its 
stead as the official language. 1."his they finally achicved in 
1844. The Croatian Jeputies, 011 the other hand, wished 
btill to speak Latin, but were not permitted to. The :\lag- 
yars showed that their desire was not the freedolu of the 
several peoples of which IIungary was cOIllposeò, but only 
their own freedonl, indeed, the freedollI to impose their 
will upon others. "ïheir object w'as the conlplete .:\lagyar- 
ization of all who lived in IIungarJ, were they Croatians, 
Servians, ROlunanians, or \\ ha t else. In this struggle 0\ er 
language lay the germ of a conflict of races which \\ as later 
to be lllost disastrous to the 
lagyars theillselves. 'rhcy were 
not willing to grant to others the rights which thcy had 
demanded for themselves. 
'Yhile the Hungarian Diet was zealous in asserting the Rise of a 
clainls of IIungary against .L\ustrian dOlHination, and "as radical 
. .. . I I . I 1'"1 party, 
eager to aIr T-IungarIan grIevances agaInst t lC tllpCrlil \rüV- 
ernOlent, it refused to undertake nny large IJIeasure of inter- 
nal ..efonn. 1."he :\lagnates, intent upon thc preservation of 
their unrivaled position, blocked th(' \\ ay of even tho"c 
changes which th(' other chamber, representative of the 
numerous lower nobility, was disposed to grunt. Gradually 
there grew up as II result It party Inuch 1l10re radical, nour- 
ished in the ideas of western l
uropc, delnocratic, anù be- 
lie\'ing that the existing medieval institutions tllC' Diet an(1 
the countv Hssellblies. Blust be thorou!!hlv reor!!finized or 
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Hungary's greatest heroes, and Francis Deák, whose per- 
sonality is less striking, but whose services to his country 
were to be more solid and enduring. Kossuth had first 
come into notice as the editor of a paper which described 
in vivid and liberal vein the debates in the Diet. \Vhen it 
was forbidden to print these reports he had them litho- 
graphed. \Vhen this was forbidden he had them written 
out by hand by a corps of amanuenses and distributed by 
servants. Finally he was arrested and sentenced to prison. 
During his ilnprisonment of three years I(ossuth applied 
himself to serious studies, particularly to that of the English 
language, ,vith such success that he was able later to address 
large audiences in England and the United States with 
remarkable effect. In 1840 he was released and obtained 
permission to edit a daily paper. 
After 1840 the mass of the nation turned away 
from Széchenyi and toward Kossuth and Deák. Széchenyi, 
a l\Iagnate, wished the gradual reform of his country from 
above, and had no sympathy with democratic movelnents. 
Kossuth, on the other hand, was the very incarnation of the 
great democratic ideas of the age. Sharing fully Széchen- 
yi's desire to place Hungary in the front rank of modern 
nations, to develop its material prosperity, its civilization, 
he did not believe it possible to accomplish this by the meth- 
ods hitherto followed, and without a thoroughly modern 
constitutional government. He believed that free political 
institutions contribute directly to material well-being and to 
civilization. 
I(ossuth, now as a brilliant editor and as an even more 
brilliant orator, conducted an agitation that had little in 
common with the reform Inovement of the Liberals up to 
this time. He did not believe that the necessary reforms 
could ever be brought about by existing agencies-either by 
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whole. lIe ùeululHled. d.cIllocratic l"efOrnl;:) In every clCpllrt- 
Illcnt of the national life; aholition of the privileges of the 
nohilit} und of their (:xemption frolll t<l
ation; equal right
 
Ilnd cqual burùen" for all citizens; trial b)' jury; reforlll of 
the crilliinal code. ](ossuth's inlpassioneù l.ppeal... were nUlde 
di rectI) to the peoplc. lIe sought to create, and did create, 
11 powerful public opinion clamorous for change. Thi:i 
vigorous liberal opposition to the est'1.blished order, an op- 
position ably 1cd find fun of fire, grew rapidI)'. In 1847 
it published it;:) progralnlne, drawn up by Dett.k. This de- The 
. , demands of 
luallùed the ta'{ahon of the nobles, the control by the l)let th H 
e unga- 
of all national expenditures, larger lihert.r for the pres.." rians in 
d.nd a cOlllpletc right of publiC' 1l1eeting and association; 1847. 
it delnanùeù also that lIungary should not be subordinate 
to Austrian policy, and to the .A.ustriull provinces. Such 

a
 the 
ituation when the great refOl'lll wave of 1848 began 
to sweep over Europe. 


ITALY 


The Italian reyolutions of 18
O and 18Q1, and of 18g1 and Italy after 
1831. 
183Q had had no depth of root, no powers of endurance 
Llnd had heen easily crushed out hy a few thousand Au
trinn 
bayonet:,. The humiliation of liberal-Illinded Italians \\ as 
great indeed. It was clear to an that the nlct}ux};:) hitherto 
employed would he in'lòcquatc to the end. ï'he next fifteen 
years were devoted to a deeper study of the prohl
T11, to the 
elaboration of several plans for its bolutioH, to the long and 
patient proceSSl'S of preparing for an iIHle}>l'IHIt.:nt national 
cxi:,tence u. people sorely lacking tlu- nlUst e

ential clenlcnto; 
characteristic of 
ll('h u. :,tntc. })nring this period n group Importance 
of writers figure with unusual prOlllilH'IICl'. flu' previo11:> of a group 
I . } f . I I I f } of writers, 
revo ubolls lad aall'd, part y fit ea
t, Jccansc 0 t IC nnrro\\ 
basis on which they rested. I>isnft'ectcù ann)" circle..; lIul 
m(,lnlwrs of a 1 )o
ply or!J'anill'(l. iIH'OIlIl)etl'nth (1il"l'('ted 
{'crel 
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not yet learned the fundanlC'ntal necessity of solidarity. In- 
surrections 'vere pitifully local; Italians of different states 
rendered each other no assistance, or only the slightest, in 
movements that .would have a common advantage for all and 
that to succeed must have the support of all. It was im- 
perative that a universal mental state be created, that a 
common aspiration characterize the liberal eletnents every- 
where, that an Italy of the imagination and affection should 
exist, even if the Italy of reality ,vas only an expression 
of geography. All Italians must hold a common set of 
political ideas, whether they be Piedmontese, Sicilians, Vene- 
tians, or subj ects of the Pope. To bring this about was 
the work of several gifted men, wOl'king mainly through 
the channel of literature. 
Foren1ost alnong these ,vas Joseph l\Iazzini. l\lazzini was 
the spiritual force of the Italian resurrection, the prophet 
of a state that was not yet but was to be, destined from 
youth to feel 'with extraordinary intensity a holy mission 
ilnposed upon hiln. He was born in 1805 in Genoa, his 
father being a physician and a professor in the university. 
Even in his boyhood he was 1110rbidly ilnpressed with the 
unhappiness and 111isery of his country. "In the midst of 
the noisy, tumultuous life of the students around l11e I was," 
he says, in his interesting though fragmentary autobiog- 
raphy, "sOlnbcr and absorbed and appeared like one sud- 
denly grown old. I childishly deteTlnined to dress always 
in hlack, fancying Inyself in mourning for Iny country." 
It Was after the failure of 18
1 that l\Iazzini first becanle 
conscious of the Inission of his life. While walking one Sun- 
day with lris Inother and a friend in the streets of Genoa, 
they were addressed, he says, "by a tall, dark-bearded Inan 
with a severe, energetic countenance and a fiery glance that I 
have never since forgotten. lIe held out a white handker- 
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existing wrong in IllY country against which it '\a
 u. dutJ His Intense 
to 
truggle, and the thought that I, too, J)lust bear IllY part patriotism 
in that struggle, Hashed before illY Illind on that da}', for the 
first tinlc, neyer again to leave TIle. '1'he relnclnùrance of 
those refugec::" Intlny uf whOln hCeélnll' IJI)' fricnd'S in after 
life, pursued )Jle wherever I went by day IlB(} IlIin
le(1 "ith 
IllY dreuIIIs by night. I would have given, I kno\\ not what, 
to foIIo\\' thelll. I began coIIeeting nailles and facl
, and 
studied as best I might the records of that heroic btruggle, 
seeking to fatholll the causes of its fa.ilure." 
As l\Iazzini gre\\ up all his inclinatiolls were toward a 
literary life, " .A. thou:sand visions of historical dramas "L1ld 
rOlnances floated before nlY nlental eye." But thi:, drcalll 
he abandoned, " illY first great sacrifice," for political ugita.- 
tion. lIe joined the Carbonari, not becéluloie he approvecl eyell 
then of their methods, but because at lea
t they \\ ere a reyolu- 
tionary organization. As a IneIllber of it, he wa
 arrested His impris- 
in 1830. 'fJIC governor of Genoa told ::\la7zini's father that onment. 
his son ,\ as " gifted with some talent," hut \\ a
 "" too fond of 
walking by himself at night absorbed in thought. 'Vhat 011 
earth has he at his age to think about? ,\ e ùon"t like 
young people thinking without our 
no'\ iug the :subject 
of their thoughts." 
lazzini was illlprisoned in the fortress 
of Savona. IIere he could only see the sky and the 
ea, 
"the two grandest things in Nature, except the .Alp:-.," 
he said. After six Inonths he was released, but was forced 
to leave his country. !i-'or nearly all of forty 'year
 lit' 
was to lead the bitter 1ifp' of an e
ilc in France, in 
"it7er- 
land, but chiefly in I
ngland, which becaille hi
 second hOlnc. 
After his release from prison 
11.Z' illi founded in 18:Jl II Founder of 
society, " Young Italy," destined to hl
 an illiportant fnctor I " t Y I 0u
g 
.1 y, 
in lunking the Hen Italy. 'rhe Carhollari hacllcd two reyolu- 
tions and had failed. \loreoyer, he disliked that organinltion 
111\ hpinno m()rpln r11'\
h'l1F''';,'n ;n ;h.: o;nl ho,-';nno nn tlPhnitl' nl'Ll1 
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be a secret organization; othenvise it would be stalnped out. 
But it must not be Inercly a body of conspirators; it must 
be educative, proselyting, seeking to win Italians by its 
moral and intellectual fervor to an idealistic view of life, 
a self-sacrificing sense of duty. Only those under forty 
'were to be admitted to membership, because his appeal was 
particularly to the young. "Place youth at the head of 
the insurgent multitude," he said, " you know not the secret 
of the power hidden in these youthful hearts, nor the magic 
influence exercised on the masses by the voice of youth. You 
,vill find among the young a host of apostles of the new 
religion." 'Vith 
Iazzini the liberation and unification of 
The Italy was indeed a ne". religion, appealing to the loftiest 
method
 of emotions, entailing complete self-sacrifice, conlplete absorp- 
the SOcIety.. . h . d I d h b . 1 
bon In tel ea, an t e young were to e Its apost es. 
Theirs was to be a mis:sionary life. He told them to travel, 
to bear from land to land, fronl village to village, the torch 
of liberty, to expound its advantages to the people, to 
establish and consecrate the cult. He told them to " clilnb 
the mountains and :share the hunlble food of the laborer; 
to visit the workshops and the artizans; to speak to them 
of their rights, of the Inemories of their past, of their past 
glories, of their fornJer commerce; to recount to them the 
endless oppression of which they were ignorant, because no 
one took it upon himself to reveal it." Let thenl not quail 
before the horrors of torture and inlprisonlnent that Inig}}t 
await them in the holy cause. " Ideas grow quickly when 
watered with the blood of martyrs." Never did a cause 
have a more dauntless leader, a man of purity of life, a 
man of imagination, of poetry, of audacity, gifted, J})or{'- 
over, with a marye]ous command of persuasive language, 
The response was overwhelming. By 1833 the society reck- 
oned 60,000 members. Branches ,vere founded evervwhere, 
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'Ilore rrlnarknhle frolll till' fact that its 1I11'lIlbers were un- 
J..nown nll
n, bringing to their work no advantage uf \It eaIth 
or social position. But, us their leader wrote later, "_\11 
grrat national Hlovenlcnt
 begin \\ ith the unknown Inen of 
the' people, without influence except fOf the faith and will 
thal counts not tinle or diffîcuIties." 
T]w progrul1l1uc of this 
ociety "a
 clear and emphatic, The aims 
First" ...\ustria must be driven out. rl'hi<; was the condition of the 
society. 
preceòent to all success. "ar Illust COlllc-the soonef the 
better. Let not Italians rely on the aid of foreign govern- 
n1('nts, upon diplonlltcy, but upon their own unaided 
trcngth. 
.Austria coulll not stand against a nation of twenty luillions 
fighting for their rights. 
...\ t a tillw when the obstacles seelned insuperable" when Unity a 
but few Italians ùreanled of unity even as an ultilnate ideal, practicable 
. . d I I . . I ideal. 
J.\Iazzini e(' arccl t 1at It was a practIcahle idea, that the 
sl'rluingly inlpossible "as easily po

ible if only Italians would 
dare to show their power; n..nd his great significance in Italian 
hititory is that he succeeded in ilnparting his burnin
 faith 
to IlluItitudes of others. '" The OIle thing" anting to twenty 
Inillions of Italians" 
lesirous of enlancipating theI11sclves, 
is not power, but faith," he saiù. IIis life was one long 
npostolat<" <l
v()t
d to the preaching of tlw trne g()
Pl'l. Hi;) 
writings thrilled with confidence <lntl hope. " Y OUllg Italy 
Blust be neither a sect nor a party, but a faith and an 
llPostolnte." nut if Italy were united "hat 
hould be 
it
 fortI1 of government? 
[azzini believed that it should 
be a republic, because sovereignty resides essen tinHy in the 
p
ople, find can only cOlnpletcly exprcs
 itself in that fornI, 
)Ior
oYer, " our great nlenlori
s fire repuhlican," and h there 
are no Inonarchical elclllcnts in Italy," no dynasty rCJlllcred 
illustrious by glory or by illlportant 
crvic('s to Ital)' 
h no PO\\ erfnl and resp
l"tcd aristocracy to take the inter- 
IHP(lj'1tp n1n rp lu....wppn "hp tit r He nllc1 the IwolJle." That 
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believe. Every argument for federation was a stronger 
argument for unity. "Never rise in any other name than 
that of Italy and of all Italy." 
::\lazzilli's work, 'v hen it passed from the realms of ex- 
horta tion, of ideas, to practice, proved ineffective. Young 
Italy atteu1pted several insurrections which were less im- 
portant and less successful than those conducted by the 
Carbonari, He himself lacked some of the qualities of 
practical leadership. He was dogmatic, intolerant. He 
underestilnated the strength of the opposition. As a man 
of action he was not successful. Nevertheless is he one of 
the chief of the makers of Italy. lIe and the society which 
he founded constituted a leavening, quickening force in the 
realm of ideas. Around them grew up a patriotism for a 
country that existed as yet only in the imagination. Their 
influence even reached the king of Piedmont, who had driven 
l\lazzini into exile and who kept him there. "Ah, Ricci," 
said Charles .A.lbert, " the form of governments is not eternal; 
'\ve shan 111arch ,vith the times." 
But to 111any serious students of the Italian problem l\Iaz- 
zini seemed far too radical; seemed a mystic and a rhetori- 
cian full of resounding and thrilling phrases, but with little 
practical sense. 1\len of conservative tenlperamen t could not 
follow him. Repelled by the needless waste of life in snlall 
and pitifully weak insurrections, alienated by the sweeping 
character of his demands, these llloderate reformers thought 
that the proLlenl was of a different nature and ought to re- 
ceive it different solution. They Legan about 1840 to ex- 
press their views in books which ,vere widely read and which 
exerted a considerable influence. 
One of these was "The 1\lo1'al and Civil Primacy of the 
Italians," ft book by a Piedlllontese priest, Gioberti, forced, 
like l\Iazzini, to live abroad in.. exile many years because 
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no less a position in the world than independence. fIe 
believed in independence as fervidly as did l\Ifi7
ini, but he 
did not believe in the })ossibility of Italian unity, for Italy 
h'1.(1 been too long divided, "l'he divi:,iolls \\ ere deep-seateù, 
historic, insuperable. Unity could never be hrought about 
by peaceful methods, unci ought never to be attclnpted by 
force. Gioberti believed in a federatiun of tJ}(' states of 
Italy undel' the presiùency or leadership of the Pope. Thus 
Italy would be secure frOlIl foreign aggression or control 
and a free field would be opened for all kinds of internal 
iIlIJn'ovelllent. lIe held that the genius of Italy "as mon- 
archical and aristocratic, whereas l\lazzini h<uJ declared it 
to be republican and Jemocra tic. lIe believed that the 
futility of conspiracies and secret societies and insurrections 
had been pro\ed, that they did not further but hindered the 
cause. lIe concurred with 
Iazzini in believing in inde- 
pendence. 
But to lllany who did not agree with 
lazzini, Giobcrti's D'Azegllo, 
. I I } ] . 1 P d Th ' 1798-1866. 
Il ell. t 1at lope ay In t Ie ope seenle preposterous. I" 
attitude w
s expressed by D' Azeglio in his ".. Recent Events 
in ROlnagna" (18-tû), a scathing cOllllnentary on the 
wretched Inisgovernnll'nt of the Pope within his own do- 
Ininions, a vivid portrayal of the evils under which his 
subj ect
 groaned. D' AZl'glio also denounced the republican 
uttelllpt
 at insurrection. IIope lay, in his opinion, in the 
I
ing of }'}iedlIlon t. 
Still nl10thcr point of view was represented bJ Ce'\are lla]ho Balbo, 
in his "fIopcs of Italy" (184-1<). TIc too "as Ii Picd- 1789-1853 
montese. lIe did not believe in unity; that" as a madulan's 
dreanl. I.ike Gioberti, he believed in federation, hut frdcrz\- 
tion could not bl\ accolllPlished Its lonh fl
 ...\ustrill rcnulincd 
an It1.Iian power. "'\Tithout national independence other 
good thing
 are as nought." Austria then Illust he dinl- 
inntprL hnt 'hnw? 'VAt In n u n
 nrrnin....t 1"lPr nf th. Ttnlinn 
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felt to be near at hand. l\light not Austria expand east- 
ward at the expense of the Sultan, and might she not then 
"make Italy a present of her independence?" Certainly 
a fanciful idea. Balbo pointed out the defects of the Italian 
character, and urged his countrYlnen to cast off their indo- 
lence, to cease to be " the land of the olive and the orange," 
and to develop strength and earnestness of character. 
Out of this fernlentation of ideas grew a more vigorous 
spirit of unrest, of dissatisfaction, of aspiration. This is 
the beginning of what is called in Italian the Risorgimento-- 
the resurrection. Although ideas of how that resurrection 
should be brought about were at variance with each other, 
every utterance urged it forward. No political party was 
organized, but a general state of mind was created which 
held that Italy must beconle independent, \vhich meant that 
Austrian influence must be eliminated, and that the Italians 
could do this themselves, if they only would. The watch- 
word was given by Charles Albert, King of Pi
dmont. When 
asked how this great ; cl cou ld be aCC

plished, he said, 
"Italia fara da se," Italy w'ill do it alone. 
Events in the realm of politics only intensified the effect 
of these books, seeming to open wide the door of hope. In 
]846 a new Pope was elected, Pius IX. It was considered 
auspicious that he was chosen by the anti-Austrian mem- 
bers of the conclave. He was kno,Vll to have read Gioberti. 
His first acts were liberal. He pardoned political offenders, 
thus condemning his predecessor's policy. He appointed 
a commission to consider the question of railways, whose 
introduction had been opposed by his predecessor, one reason 
having been, it was said, his bclief that they would" work 
harm to religion." fIe protested against the Austrian occu- 
pation of Ferrara. l\letternich viewed this tendency with 
alarm. He had previously said that a liberal Pope was 
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ity" passed unheeded in the mOlnentary cnthu
iasln. " De 
El believer," wrote 
Iazzini to hilll, " and unite Italy." 
}{eforms were speedily granted in rïuscany and in Picd- 
nlont by the princ<..s, btiululated by the :-,pectaclc of a re- 
forming Pope. A citizens' guard wu;:) established in the 
former, that is, the peuple \..ere given arnlS. 'I'his they 
believed would henceforth make despotism impossihle. 
Charles Albert of }}iednlont, hitherto called the" IIesitating Charles 
King," because of his constant vacillation between absolutism Albert, 
and liberalism, now veered toward the latter, influenced 
i1:d
:
t. 
Ly the action of the Pope and by the consensus of ideas 
represented in the }{isorgilllento. In October 18
7 he issued 
a decree granting many reforlns in local governlnent, the 
organization of the police, and the cen
orship of the press. 
Shortly afterward he proclainled the civil emancipation of 
Protestants. These reforms were received with great en- 
thusiasm, an enthusiasm vastly augmented by It letter which 
h(' 
ent n.t this time to a scientific congress in which he said: 
"If Providence sends us a war of Italian independence 
I will mount my horse with my sons. I win place IHyself 
at the head of an arnlY, . . . 'Vhat a gloriou
 day it will 
be in which we can raise the cry of a war for the independence 
of Italy!" 
In January 1848 a revolution broke out in the I\:ingdom 
of Naples, the first of that Jear of revolutions. The kjng, 
Ferdinand II, was forced to yield to the rlelnand for a con- 
stitution. 
Such was the condition of Italy at the opening of 18-18 Italy on 
. . the brink 
The denlnnd for reform was unn'ers1.l, but no\\ news arrl\'c<1 of reToln- 
which caused Italians speedily to pass on from this to a tlon 
far greater undertaking, the ending of foreign domination. 
The news was that the monarchy of Loui:-. J")hilippe WaC) 
oyerthrown: that the Second Republic wn
 declared; that 


,., 


,. ,. 
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previously driven so many. The hour for Italy seemed to 
have struck in the hour of the distress of Austria. For 
the year 1848 was to be one of revolution the like of which 
Europe had not known since the Napoleonic period. Events 
were to succeed each other of a most sensational character, 
and the reaction of these events upon each other, of nation 
upon nation, of parts of nations upon other parts, was to 
be the most distinguishing as well as the most confusing 
characteristic of the time. 



CHAPTER \'111 


CEXTR...\L EUH.OPE IN IlEVOLT 


CFNTRAL EUROPE at the opening of 18-t8 was then in The great 
a restless, disturbed, expectant state, Everywhere men mld-c.entury 
. d . h h Id . uprising. 
\\ ere wearJe WIt t e 0 order and deluan(hng change. .A 
revolutionary 
pirit was at work, the public mind in Ger- 
many, Italy, and .\.ush-ia was excited. Into a society so 
perturbed and so active came the news of the faU of Louis 
Philippe. It .Was the spark that set the \\ orld in conflagra- 
tion. The news was received with joy by the discontented 
everywhere, who by it were thelnselves nerved to resistless 
energ,V. Ilevolution succecded revolution in the VaMOng 
countries with 
tartling rapidity. The whole political system 
of conservatisrn sf\emccl about to founder utterly. rrhe great 
mid-century uprising of the pcoples had begun, 
The stonn-center of this general convulsion proved to be Vienna the 
, ienna, hitherto the proud bulwark of the established order. storm- 
. . . center. 
IIerc In the 
\u.,trian Ernplre one of the Illost confused chap- 
ters in European history began. ...\" ild welter of disintegra- 
ting forces threatened for a while the very sublnersion of the 
Danubian state. The moveOlent was so conlplica ted Rnd 
intricate that to glve a cIe
lr account of it 1
 
:xceedingly 
difficult. The inunediate inlpul
c camp from Iluucrary. 
There the Diet had been in session since 18-t.7, 
ngaged in 
working out moderate refonns for the lingdoln. 'The effect The de- 
af the news of the faU of l..ouis PhilippI" wnç; e1cctrif,ying-. ci!liv
 in- 
terven tfon 
l'hc passion of the llour wac; c"'{pressec1 in a fl:ulling speech of Hungary, 
by l
o
suth, who provcd hinl
(']f n. C()n
Unlnll\te spokesman 
for n nf\nnll'1 in I'l1rnH I \F 111"1nl't\o,......''-'&\ nrrh..pnt'f' nTHI pnrlowed 
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the feelings of the time, and seized the leadership from more 
moderate men. With bitter execration he fulminated against 
the Austrian Government as a charnel house w11ence issued 
suffocating vapors and pestilential winds benumbing the 
senses, deadening the national spirit. Only with a free con- 
stitution could the various races of Austria have a happy 
future and live together in brotherhood. The effect of this 
speech in Hungary and throughout the Austrian states was 
immediate and profound. Translated into German, and 
published in "ienna, it inflamed the passions of the people. 
Ten days later a riot broke out in Vienna itself, organized 
largely by students and \vorkingmen. The soldiers fired and 
bloodshed resulted. Barricades were erected and the people 
and soldiers fought hand to hand. The crowd surged about 
and into the ilnperial palace, and invaded the hall in \vhich 
the Diet was sitting, crying" Down with l\fetternich!" l\Iet- 
ternich, who for thirty-nine years had stood at the head of 
the Austrian states, who was the very source and fount of 
reaction, imperturbable, pitiless, masterful, was now forced 
to resign, to flee in disguise from Austria to England, to 
witness his whole system crash completely beneath the on- 
slaught of the very forces for which he had for a generation 
shown contempt. 
The effect produced by the announcement of l\1etternich's 
fall was prodigious. It was the most astounding piece of 
news Europe had received since Waterloo. His fall was 
correct1y heralded as the fall of a system hitherto impreg- 
nable. 
As Hungary, under the spell of Kossuth's oratory, had 
exerted an influence upon Vienna, so now the actions of the 
Viennese reacted upon Hungary. The Hungarian Diet, 
dominated by the reform and national enthusiasm just un- 
chained and constantly fanned by Kossuth, passed on .àlarch 
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ing t
uch. rrlll
"ie c
lcbratcd la W
 rcprc
en tee) the demand of 
the IIungarinn natiollal party led by Ii"ossuth. 'fhcy con- 
cerncd t\\ 0 great suhjects, the internal reorgauif.ation of 
IIungary anù t}H,.: future relations of that kingdolll to the 
eDlpire as a whole. ... 'rhey swept awaJ the old ari:,tucratic 
political IIw,chiucry llnd substituted a J}Joderll del1lOcratic 
constitution. IIenceforth there was to he a IJi
t Ineeting 
annually, not at Presburg, a town near _\.ustria, but at 
Budapest, in the very heart of the kil1
cloIH, a Dicl,J}lorcover, 
to be elected, not by the privil
gl'd nubility but by every 
IIungarian owning property to the yalue of about. one 
hundred and fifty <<lollars. ,!'he feuclal servit'es owed the 
nobility by the peasants were abolished, unci nothing was 
said of compensation, save that it was a "debt of honor," 
presuluabIy to be discharged hy the l1'ltioll later. }{eligious 
frecclolll, liberty of the press, trial by jury, n national 
guard were all proclaimed. .And ac; regards the relations 
of IIungary to the eIupire, it "as declared that llungary 
shou]d l1enceforth have its own luinistry, not only for don}(
stic 
business, but ttlso for war, finance, and foreign affairs. 
These latter deparbnents haù hitherto belonged to the 
central goverIlInent. The l\Iarch laws 11Iadt' IIungnry prac- Hungary 
tically an independent na.tion. The only connection \\ ith practically 
. . fndepend- 
AustrIa was III the person of the monarch, who could act ent. 
in Hungar.r, however, only through this IIllngarian ,ninistrJ. 
The conscnt of th
 'Tjenna GovernOlent 1\ li
 all tha.t was now 
needed to cOlnplctc this virtual separation, and this con
ent 
was shortly given under the cOlllpulsion of dire necessity 
(::\lar('h 31), Thus, with rClnarkaLle 8\\ iftlle:s
 nnd \\ ithout 
bloodshed, IIungary had practically won her independence. 
IIenceforth she would be Inistreç,;s of her own ùestinies. That 
she 1;0 understood the rnatter WHS shown by her creation of a 
national anny with It national flag, and by the appoinhnent 
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educated, but a minority, and the Czechs, poorer, but a 
majority, ambitious to make Bohelnia a separate state, sub- 
ject only to the emperor. The movement for the revival 
of Czechish nationality had been growing since 1830, ex- 
pressed particularly by the revival of the Czechish language 
as a mark of distinction from the German, as a method of 
spiritual unification. This had been accompanied, as we 
have seen, by a revival of interest in Czechish and Slavic 
history. "íhe Bohemians now sent a deputation to Vienna 
l\.1arch 19th, to ask for the complete equality of Czechs and 
Germans, for the familiar liberal reforms relating to the 
Diet, the press, taxation, and religion, and for local auton... 
o my. The Emperor a few days later conceded most of these 
demands. 
l\leanwhile, recognizing the opportunity, the Liberals of 
'Tienna and the Austrian provinces snatched at advantages 
for themselves. They demanded a constitution for the whole 
empire, and larger local self-government for the Austrian 
provinces. These delnands, too, were granted, of course 
because of the helplessness of the Government. That help- 
lessness was due chiefly to the critical situation in Italy. In 
Hungary, Bohemia, and the Austrian provinces extensive 
rights in the direction of self-government, of constitutional 
reform, of personal freedom, had been won. But there had 
in no case been a repudiation of the empire. The emperor's 
legitimate headship was not questioned. But in Italy it was 
just this that was denied, There, Austria possessed the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. The leading city of Lombardy 
was l\li1an, of V enetia, Venice. These states had long re- 
sented Austrian rule. l\1oreover, the other states of Italy 
had, since 1815, been practically dominated by Austria, 
In the peninsula the desire to expel the foreigner cornpletcly, 
and to achieve unity, was strong and growing. r.rhis is an 
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in insurrection, and e\:pdled the J\ll
trian troop
 which" ere 
un prc}Jared, 'T enice, under the illspiring leader;o,hi p of Daniel 
::\lanin, threw off the Austrian allegiance and declared itself 
a republic once nlore. })icdlllOll t, all indepL'rHlcll t 
 tate, thrcw 
in its lot with thc
e rebel", and ::,cnt il:-, army into Lomhardy. 
'fhe other Italian 
tates, 'fuscany, the !'apacJ, and 
apk
, 
being cornpelled thereto by the popular c1ernarul sent troop:"! 
forward to northern Italy tu cu-operdte. 'rhe Inoment 
secn1ed to have arrived for the liberation of the peninsula Italy 
frolll ;\ustrian control. 'The pcoples and governlllents ap- renounces 
d b . . I . d ., I . Austrian 
P earl' to L' UIHlnUllOll") In t lelr etermlnahon to .. rIve out t I 
con ro . 
the ",,\.ustrians once for .lU. Italy had practically declared 
its independence. IIcre, then, was the critical point that 
Blust ue defended at all costs. FortuHatdy for Au')tria 
hc 
had in northern Italy a. comnla.nder equal to the ta
k, 
Itadetzky, a Ulan who had served with credit in evcry ,Au')- 
trian war for sixty years, and who no\\ at the age of cighty- 
two was to increase his reputation. H.adctzkJ, forced 
out of 'lilan, retired to the faUIOUS (Juaòrilateral, the fort- 
resses on the ..Adige and the l\Iincio, Lcgnagu, Peschicra, 
,,"crona and 
Iantua, one of the ::,tronge
t lllilitary po
itions 
in Europe. 'l'eluporarily on the defensive, hc helieved he 
could \\in in the enJ if properly SlIppOJ'tC(1. lIe.' :-,ul'l'eeded 
in cOllvincing the 
\ush'ian GOyernnlcnt that the crucial 
point was Italy, that here the fate of the clnpire \\ ouI(l be 
decided. 
)Iean\....hilc, there were )[arch daJs in GerrnaI1,y.. too. \us- Revolution 
tritl's distress was GerI11(ln y 's O I ) p ortunit } . fiS it was Italy";o,. f G n 
ermany, 
,A
 we have seen, the personality and systclH of 'lettcrnich 
had illlposcd theillsch'es upon the Gcrlnnn ConfedeJ'ution 
anti througll it upon the :-,tate
 of which it was (,olJtpo
etl. 
'fhe news of his fall had inllllediate and rcsoundin ,r effcct, nud 
particularly in l)russia, for 1110llths kept fe\'cl"l'ù h) it
 
stru!!ITle with Frcderick '\'ïl1innl IV for a rcal parliall1cnt. 
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bloodshed. The King, who had begun to waver even before 
the outbreak, issued on the 18th a proclan1ation in which he 
sumn10ned the United Landtag to co-operate in framing a 
constitution for the realm, guaranteeing the political and civil 
liberties that had been demanded for years. He also promised 
to lead in the atten1pt to achieve unity for Gennany. 
For the mon1ent seemed to have come when this, also, might 
be wrung out of the chaos of the tilnes, when the loose con- 
federation erected by the Congress of Vienna might be trans- 
formed into a strong and vigorous union. The Liberals had 
always desired this, and had recently become unusually active 
in outlining plans and preparing for the future. The revolu- 
tion in France gave them encouragenlent. The fact that 
Austria, interested in the preservation of the old Confedera- 
tion, was now impotent, that the princes everywhere in Ger- 
many were powerless to oppose, greatly advanced the cause. 
A self-constituted committee of Liberals lnet at I-Ieidelberg 
early in 
Iarch and decided to call a preliminary assembly 
to consider the whole question. This prelin1Ïnary assembly, 
or V orparlarnent, met froin l\larch 31st to April 4th and 
arranged for the election, directly by the people, of an 
assembly that should draw up the constitution for a united 
Germany. The princes of the different states were forced 
to sanction this proceeding, as was also the Diet. In April 
and l\lay the elections 'were held, and on l\lay 18th the first 
German National Assembly or Parlialllent of Frankfort met 
amid the high hopes of the people. 
Thus by the end of l\Iarch 1848 revolution, universal in its 
range, was everywhere successful. The falnous l\larch Days 
had demolished the system of governlnent that had held 
sway in Europe for a generation. Throughout the Austrian 
Empire, in Gcrmany and in Italy thc rcvolution was tri- 
umphant. Hungary and Bohemia had obtained sweeping con- 
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pendent of ...\ustria, and the rpst of Italy \\ a
 Illo,.ing to 
up- 
port thc rcbels; a constitution had bcell prolni:,cd Prus."iu, 
and a convention was about to In
ct to give libcrt,y and unity 
to Germany. 
But the period of triulllph was brief. At thc lI10lHcnt of Austria 
greatest hUlllÏliation Austria began to show reloarkable begins the 
f I I . I . f h . work of 
powers 0 recovery. n t IC rJva rIC
 0 cr races, anù In restoration. 
her army lay ll(
r salvation. r1'he GovernIoent \\on its first 
victory, not in Italy, which Was the critical point, but in 
Bohelnia. "rhere, in l\larch, the GerJllans llnd the Czechs 
had worked together for the acquisition of the reforlHs òe- 
scribed above. But shortlJ serious differences dro\ e the two 
races apart. The Gennans wi
hed to have Bohelnia repre- 
sented in the Frankfort l>arlianlent, and included within the 
ne\, Germany that "a
 e
p('cted to issue frolll the delibera- 
tiollS of that body. To this the Czechs, however, 'were 
strongl)? opposed, fearing that this would only Blean the 
conlplete submersion of their own nationality in that of 
(
crrnanJ, the Gennans being overwhchllingly prcdoulinant. 
'Vhat they aspired to wa
 uItinlately a Czechish or Slavic 
kingdom of their own. }'earing this verJ thing the Gennans 
in ßohen1Îa redouLled their efforts to rnake the connection 
between Bohelllia and Germany close. Racial nniUlo-;itics 
were thus vigorously fanned. The result \\ as street di...- 
turbances in Prague bet" cell the Gennalls and Czechs, cul- Bohemia 
. .. . . J 1 , I "
 yo ) . } .. t conquered. 
Illlnattng In an InsurrectIon . lUll' 
t 1. 11l( bC 19ra / 
co.nmander of tIle tl'OOpS in Prague, proclailoed the city in 
a state of siege. Unable to restore quiet b) negotiation he 
hOlnbarded the city on the 17th, 
uon suhdu('(] it llll(I \\"HS 
dictator. The army had won its first victory, nnd that, too, 
by taking advantage of thp bitter rncial antagonisllls in 
"hich the Austrian Empire so abounde(J. 
In Italy also the al'luy was victorious. Jtl1.detzk,y had Italy 
correctly foreseen the future. TIle Italians. nfter Hl(' fir...t partially 
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recalled and northern Italy was left to it
elf. The rulers 
of those states had sent their armies forward to join Piedmont 
in the w"ar with Austria, not because they had wished to, hut 
because of popular pressure which they now felt able to defy. 
Charles Albert was no lnatch for Radetzky, and was defeated 
badly at Custo
'l., July 
5th. Austria recovered Lombardy 
and could even have invaded Piedmont had it not been for 
the opposition of France and Great Britain. Hostilities 
,vere brought to a close by an armistice August 9th. By the 
middle of the sumlner of 1848 the Austrian Government 
"
as again in the saddle in Bohemia, and had partially re- 
covered its power in Italy. But in Vienna itself and in 
Hungary its position was still most precarious. 
Hungary, as we have seen, had \von by the March Laws 
of 1848 a position of practical independence of Austria. 
It possessed its o\vn ministry, which constituted the real 
government. The rôle of the Elnperor was most circum- 
scribed, yet he was forced to endure this hUlniliation for 
the present. But the Austrian ministry was only biding its 
time to hUlnble this arrogant ::\Iagyar Government. The 
opportunity came with the outbreak of civil dissension within 
Hungary itself. There racial and national rivalries rose 
to the highest pitch. The l\Iagyars, though a minority of 
the whole peoplc, had always been dOlninant and the victory 
of l\larch had been their victory. But the national fecling 
was strong and growing with Serbs, Croatians, and Rou- 
manians. These, in the SUDlmer of 1848, dClnanded of the 
IIungarian Diet much the same privileges which the l\Iagyars 
had won for themselves from the Vicnna Government. They 
wished local self-governmcnt and the recognition of thcir 
own languagcs and peculiar customs. To this the l\Iagyars 
would not for a moment conscnt. _ They intendcd that thcre 
should be but one nationality In IIungary-that of the 
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official languagc than their own. 'l'hey, therefore, refuiõ\cc1 
these delnands point-blank. 1.\S a consequence, thc bittercl)t 
race hatreds broh.c out in this IIungarian state, \\ hose power 
had been so recently establishcd, and was hO lightly gtounrlcd. 
'1'he l\lagyars insisted that thc ...\Iagyar languagc ;:,houlò 
be taught in all thc schools in Croa.tia nnd shoul(1 bp used 
in all official comn1unications between that province and the 
central govenllllcnt in Budapest. 'rhe Croa.tians rcsented The 
this unconlpronlising and ungcnerous policy and their rc
ent- C
oatlans 
. II II ' m I . rise 
ment rapl( y LeCUlue rebe 1011. L lC Austnan GoycnUl1cnt ß(:ainst the 
appointed Jellachich, a Croatian colonel and a bitter oppo- uagyars. 
nent of the }Iagyars, as govcrnor or ban of Croatia. 'rhi
 the 
I-Iungarians felt to be an insult, and their relations with the 
\rienna GOyernlllent becanlc very n1l1ch 
trainc(l. J cllachich 
labored frolll the outset to fan the fl:UllC;o, of this hatrcd 
of Croat and 
lagyar. \V ould the ..Austrian Go\'ernment 
sanction these acts of one of its subject:) against I Iungary? 
'l'hat Governlnent had approved the l\larch Laws which ga \"c 
large powers to IIungary, and IIuugary included Croatia, 
Slavonia, and othcr Slavic areas. 'rhe Ilungarian Go\-- 
ernlnent was entirely within its rights when it dCIlHll)(jed 
that J ellachich be dislnissed and that the agrcclI1cnt of )Iarch 
be loyally applied. But ..t\ustria had Illaòc tho
e conce
;:,ioll
 
only from compulsion. It saw no\\ ill J ellachich u. 111eanS Austria 
f II ' h B . . . . 11 t . exploits the 
o reca 10 9 t enl. ut Its own posItIon was sb Ou 111- ' t tl 
SI ua OD. 
secure to permit it to procecd openly and abovcboard 
to that direct enò. The policy that it followeù was 1110st 
tortuous,-no\\ apparently conceding the IIungarian dc- 
mnnòs, at the sanIC tinle not discrediting J cllachich. It 
would be ilnpossible in our space to tracc these 11l:lIHCll\ er:, 
in dctail. Suffice it to say that conùuct 
o uncandid in- 
creased daily the tension between IIungary and ,All
tritl 
considered bJ IIungary re:-;ponsiblc for the actions of ,T ella- 
,..'h;,..'h \ ,..'hanI"PP ,..nnc;:(\n11pnth.. ()(,(,l1rrl'd in the innl'r politics 
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Austria itself. The Ilungarian ministry since 1\Iarch had 
been a moderate one, in favor of maintaining peace. It 
included an the more important l\Iagyar statesmen. But 
the perilous position into which the l\fagyars were drifting 
naturaIJy favored the more warlike and revolutionary leaders 
who embodied the passionate hatred of the Slavs and Austrians. 
Peaceful negotiation between the various parties to the con- 
flict failed, and in September 1848 matters were precipitated 
by J ellachich, who began a civil war by leading an army 
of Croatians and Serbs against the l\lagyars. The effect 
of this action was to arouse the l\fagyars to a fever heat, 
and to play directly into the hands of the aggressive war 
party. I{ossuth and the extreme radicals now came into 
power. Those who stood for peaceful relations with Austria, 
like Deák, gave up in despair. The Austrian Government 
finally assumed the aggressive. On October 3d the Emperor 
declared the Hungarian Diet dissolved. At the same tilue 
J ellachich, so odious to alll\Iagyars, ,vas given the comllland 
of an the imperial troops in Hungary. The immediate 
effect, however, of this action was not what had been in- 
tended, but was rather another outbreak in Vienna itself. 
There the revolutionists, sympathizing with the l\lagyars, 
rose and actually controlled the city for several weeks. The 
Emperor fled to 01mütz, But now the army appeared upon 
the scene. Windischgrätz, recalled from Prague, besieged 
Vienna for five days, final1y forcing its surrender October 
31, 1848. Austria had won her third victory; for in Bo- 
hemia, in Italy, and no\v in Vienna the army had intervened 
with decisive effect and had either crushed or checked the 
revolutionary parties, and had won back for the Governn1(
nt 
some of the ground lost in l\larch. 
The reactionary party in Austria now became stronger 
and more determined to finish with this ubiquitous revolution, 
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'l'he pUl'pOS(> of tJ)is Jnanæu\'cr was to pernlit hy 
l sho\\ Abdication 
of legality the nbrog<lÌiun of the ì\Iareh Laws in IIungllrJ. of the 
. d b F d ' d . t } I 1 I . , Emperor of 
ProJluses ma e y i cr )nan , I was lC ( , were not Jlndlng Austria. 
upon Ius succcssor, and the proIniscs of 
Ia.rch were hen('e- Accession 
forth to be repudiatcd. Schwarzenherg, one of the nHbt of Francia 
kl d . d t . .. f } . } loaeph I. 
rec 'ess, anng, ùn au oeratIc l1unlsters 0 t If' r.Jnl'tcent 1 
century, no\\ Leculne the rcal lcader of the Governrllcn t. 
'rhc Austrian Ininistl'Y, at last confiuent of its power, re- 
tracted the l\farch Laws find prcparc(l to suhduc llungarJ 
as it had subducd ßohclnia and Vienna. I r ungary stiffenc(1 
for the eOllling conflict. She declarcd }'rancis Joseph a Hungary 
I I ro' 1 I declares 
usurper. On y t 1at person was I\.lng of IIun g ar y \\ 10 lad F i 
rane s 
been crowned in I-I ungary "ith the ero,\ n of St. Stcphen. loseph a 
She therefore refused to recognize the new rulcr until he usurper. 
should be crowned and take the oath to the constitution, 
and she held that Ferdinand WaS 
tiIl I(ing, and prcpared 
to fight in his defense and that of the _\larch Laws which 
he had sanctioned. 
'rhus it eame about that the Jear 1849 811.\\ a great war War 
, II A .. t . t tl t t betwttn 
In ungary. ustnan firInlCS wcre scn In 0 In coun rv d 
.. Austria an 
froIn various directions. 'rhe ungenerous conduct of the Hungary. 
!\lagyars to\\ ard the other races in II ungary was now gi\ en 
it
 reward. Not only did the II ungarian n.rn1ie" have to 
{RCf' .Austrian troop
, flushed with victory, but in the south 
the Serbs "ere in full revolt, in the east the H oUInanian 
peasantry favored the \ustrians, in the south nnrl 
outh- 
west the Croati'lns and Sla\'onianc; under Jcllachich 
were eager {or revenge. 'l'he result was that t he IIungarian 
RrInie
 in the pcriod from ,} anuary to JIllrch 1849 were in 
the Blain unsuccessful. In April, howcvcr, the,)" gaincd several 
,ictorie
 nn(1 (1 rove hack the Austrians. f))('n, in .1 fren7.. 
of excitement, the 1Iungarian r:Hlieah., led by I('o

uth, in- Hungarian 
duceò the Diet to take the mOlnentou.; stcp of rleclaring thnt Declaration 
the I-Iouc;e of I-IRÐsburIT. as faIse and n('r1ur('d. ha(1 cca,ert of Indt- 
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gary. "Thile the word republic was not uttered, such would 
probably be the future fornl of government if the IIungarinns 
succeeded in achieving their independence. The Hungarian 
victories stilJ continued for a while, but the action of the 
Diet in declaring independence altered the situation disas- 
trously. The matter became international. Foreign inter- 
vention brought this turbulent chapter abruptly to a close. 
The young Francis Joseph I Inade an appeal for aid to 
the Tsar of Russia. Nicholas I showed the greatest alacrity 
in responding. The reasons that determined him were vari- 
ous. He was both by temperament and conviction predis- 
posed to aid his fellow-sovereigns against revolutionary 
movements if asked. He ,vas an autocrat and interested in 
the preservation of autocracy ,vherever it existed. Also 
he had no desire to see a great republic on his very borders. 
Furthermore, a successful IIungary might make a restless 
Poland. l\Iany Poles were fighting in the Hungarian armies, 
Russian troops, variously estimated at from 100,000 to 

OO,OOO, now poured into Hungary from the east and north. 
The Austrians again advanced from the ,vest.' The Hun- 
garians fought brilliantly and recklessly, urged on by the 
eloquence of Kossuth. They sought the aid of the Turks 
but did not receive it. They even appealed to the Slavs, 
promising them in adversity the rights they had refused 
in prosperity, but in vain. The overwhelming numbers of 
their opponents rendered the struggle hopeless. Kossuth 
resigned in favor of Görgei, a leading general. The latter 
was forced to capitulate at ViIágos, August 13, 1849. The 
war of Hungarian Independence was over. Kossuth and 
others fled to Turkey, where tJley were given refuge. Nich- 
olas proudly handed over to Francis Joseph his troublesome 
Hungary, which Austria, if left to her own resources, would 
probably have been unahle to conquer. The punishInent 
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province of Austria, and was cru'\heù b
neath the iron heel. 
'rhe catastrophe of 1849 seeTned the cl>lupletc annihilation 
of that country. 1 
l\Ieanwhile Italy also had been reconquered by the revived The 
Juilitary power of .Austria. The urolistice concluded in conquest of 
Italy com- 

\ugust 1848 beb, een Austria and l)iednlont, after the battle pleted. 
of Custozza, lasted seven months, during which time iliplo- 
Inacy was vainly attcrnpting to effect a peace. Austria 
crushed Lombardy as never before beneath a harsh Inilitary 
rule. Charles Albert considered hhusclf no\\ so deeply 
pledged to deliver Italy that he rcsoh ed to reopen the war 
and did 
o in the spring of 18.H). But his chances were 
much poorer than in 1848. During those mon
hs llbsolutisnl 
in its severest fornl had been restored in Naples, uncI N :1ples 
consequen tly \\ oulrl send no aid; also the Pope had fled froln 
]
ome, his prinlc minister, H,ossi, having been 111urderecl, and 
had gone to Naples as the guest of Ferdinand. Rome had 
been declared u republic, with :\lazzini as one of the rrriunl- 
virs, as the executive was cal1ed. 'ïuscanJ, also, had been 
declared a republic, tht' Gran Duke having lih.ewise taken 
refuge with Ferdin an d of N aplt:s. Tuscany and ltome were 
consequently in\'olved in such internal cOlnplications that 
they could not be counted on in a rf'newal of the wn r. .\lore- 
over, there was little synIpathy between the republican., of 
these states and the monarchists of l)iedIllont, for one of 
the causes here, as every\\ here, of .Austrian 
uccess lay in 
the fact that the revolutioni
ts were divided among theln- 
seh-es. 'Vhen Charles Albert took the ficIci, therefore, in Abdication 
1849 he took it alone. No JlcIp came from thf' states to of 
T Charles 
the soutll. Thp result \\fi
 not long doubtful. At 
o\':lrn. Albert. 

Iarch Q3, 1849, the Sardinian ann)' was utterl)' 0\ erlhrown. 
The .h..ing hilnselI sought (leath on tlH
 battlefield, but in 
vnin. "Even deat11 has ca
t me off," he said. Bdic\ing 
tlUlt lu:.t
pr tprmc: f'nnl() hp mrrr1p for his country if another 
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adversity, was destined to be glorious. Passing into exile, 
Charles Albert died a few months later. He had rendered, 
however, a great service to his house and to Italy, for he 
had shown that there was one Italian prince who ,vas willing 
to risk everything for th
 national cause. He had enlisted 
the interest and the faith of the Italians in the GovernInent 
of Piedmont, in the House of Savoy. He was looked upon as 
a martyr to the national cause. 
The battle of Novara was followed shortly by the over- 
throw of the Florentine Republic and the restoration of the 
grand duke of Tuscany. But the restoration of the Pope 
and the extinction of the Ron1an Republic ,vas a more 
difficult task. That republic, under the leadership of l\laz- 
zini, was becoming popular with the former subj ects of the 
Pope, and would no doubt have lived had foreign powers 
been willing to let it alone. But they were not. France, believ- 
ing that Austria would intervene if she did not, and wishing 
to assert something like a balance of power in the peninsula, 
decided to send an expedition to restore the Pope, but at 
the same time to preserve the free institutions that had re- 
cently been won by the Romans. The president of the re- 
public, Louis Bonaparte, favored this for personal reasons. 
He wished to win the favor of the Catholics and conserva- 
tives of France. And thus France, pledged by its very con- 
stitution "never to employ its forces against the liberties of 
another people," went to 'work to destroy a sister republic. 
It should be said that the true Republicans in France strove 
to prevent the Government from embarking upon this policy, 
but in vain. At first the French were repulsed, but then, re- 
inforced and far superior to the Romans, they began a siege 
of the city which lasted about three wee}\:s, ending in its cap- 
ture June 30, 1849. 
With the fall of Venice before the Austrians in August 
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,\ as restored, greater apparently than e\ cr. l)ic(hnont alone 
preserved a real independence, but Pie(hnollt Vt us for the 
tiIue being crushed beneath the burdens of a disa&trous W L\r 
and a humiliating peace. 
l\leanwhile the victories of the Liberals in Gennany nere The Par- 
bcing succeedcd by defeats. .rhere hope had centerc(l in I1ament of 
'" . Frankfort. 
the delIberatIons of the l
arhanlent of Frankfort, consIsting 
of nearly six hundred representatives, elected by universal 
suH'rage. rrhe assenlbly was composed of many able nlcn, 
but it possesseù only a nloral authority. rrhough its e
i&t- 
cnce had not been prevented by the rulers of the various 
states, because they had not dared to oppose what the people 
so plainly desired, still those rulers gave it no positive sup- 
port and played It waiting ganle, hoping to be 'lbJe to pre- 
vcnt the execution of any decisions unfavorable to them- 
selves. The asseIub1y aspired to give unity and n. constitu- 
tion to Germany. But having no draft ready to discuss, 
ßluch time was lost. Debates on rather abstract qucstion
, 
too, wllich might bettcr have been postponed, consulncd nlany 
weeks, during which the old order was beginning to win back 
its old position, particularly in Austria. GraduaIl,Y, ho\\- 

ver, the Constitution was elaborated. It reduced con- 
sirlerably the powers of the several rulers anù creatcd a 
fairlJ strong federal state. Two nlost thorny questions 
long bafHed the assembly: what territory s]lould be included 
in the new Gerulany, and who shoulù be its head? The 
difficulties were extren1C in either casc. They lay in th<.' 
fact that there were two great powers, ...\u"trin. nnd Pruf)sin, 
the fundalnental fact, as we have secn, of the historical evo]u- 
tion of Germany. Any decision of citller question woul(1 The 
b b ff } . h J . f Gordian 
pro l lJ 0 end one or the ot ler. ...\ustru\ was t (' (' 11f' k t 
no . 
probleu1. Should l:ihc be admitted into the new union. If 
so, wholly or only in part? If wholJy, that would mcan 
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liament would have to legislate for a most motley aggregation 
of peoples. l\Ioreover, the empire thus created would be 
no Germany, but a nondescript. Austria, largely non- 
German, had a population of 38,000,000. The rest of 
Germany would number only about 3
,000,000. Austria 
would, therefore, have an absolute majority in the parlia- 
Inent, and the actions of that majority might be determined 
by the desires of Hungarians and Slavs. Obviously such 
an unity would be a mockery. l\Ioreover, to permit such 
dissilnilar elements to live together the loosest confederation 
\vould be necessary, and Gernlans were tired of loose con- 
federa tions. On the other hand, to admit only the German 
provinces of Austria 'would be to break up the unity of 
Austria, and to this the Austrian Government objected. It 
was finally decided, 110wever, to include those provinces only. 
The boundaries of the new union were to be the same as those 
of the GenTIan Confederation. 
The other nlost inlportant question was \vhat should be 
the forln of the new government, and ,vho should be the 
executive? Should there be an emperor or a president or 
a board, and, if an emperor, should his office be hereditary, 
or for life, or for a term of years? Should he be the 
ruler of Prussia or of Austria, or should first one and then 
the other rule? The final decision ,vas that Gernlany should 
be an hereditary eDlpire, and on l\farch 
8, 1849, the King 
of Prussia was chosen to be its head. Austria announced 
curtly that it " would neither let itself be expelled from the 
German Confederation, nor let its German provinces be 
separated from the indivisible monarchy." 
Leadership The center of interest now shifted to Berlin, whither a 
in delegation went to offer to Frederick "'jIliam IV the imperial 
Germany crown of a unitcd GCrJnany. 'Vould he accept it? If he 
offered to ld h h I . h · h . t t 
the KinQ' of ShOll , t e new sc eme to W HC twenty-eIg t mInor s a es 
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in 18,t7 that he W'lS willing to settle the GeruHlll question, 
"with .\ustria, without ...\ustria, yes, if need be, agfiin
t 
.Austria." Now', however, he was in aver) difl'('rcnt mood. 
He declineù the offer of the Frankfort Parlia.ment. 'The 
re'1.sons were varied. 04\ustria protested that she would never 
accept 0. subordinate position, and this protest u.lanncd hiln. 
.And he disliked the idea of receiving a crown froln It revolu- 
tionary assemblJ; rather, in hi
 opinion, ought such a gift 
to come from his equals, the princes of Gerrnany. 
Thus the two great German powers, 
\.llstria and Prussia, Rejection 
rejected tl)(
 work of the Frankfort Parliament. Itebuffed of the 
. } h . h h b d hI ' . k work ot the 
In suc 1 19 quarters, t at 0 y was una c to lnlpose Ib wor 
 Frankfort 
upon Germany, and it finally ended its existence wretchedlJ'. Parliament. 
In session for over a ycar it accOlnplished nothing. But the 
responsibility for the failure of Germans to achieve a re,\l 
unity in 18-t8 and 1849 rests prinlarily not with it, but u;th 
Prussia and Austria. Its failure, }loWeyer, and its mistakes 
probably nlade it easier for the next generation to soh'e 
the problem. 
The l{ing of Prussia now' attenlpted to fornl a union along The 
his 0\\ n royal lines. This brought him into conflict, JIO\\'- ". humilia- 
. J .. h . h ' 1 d 1 1 . bon ot 
eyer, WIt 1 .:\ustrIa III 1850, W IC perenlptOrI J or ere( Ulll Olmütz,tt 
to abandon his schenles, which he fortln\ itlt did. This was 
the famous "humilifltion of Olrniitz." ...\ustria then de- 
manded that the old German Confederation of 1815, which 
had been suspended in 1848, be revived with its Diet at 
Frankfort. This was done in 18,51. 
TIH' permanent results of this mid-century uprising of Results of 
I E I ' 1 E 1 } 11 the revolu. 
centra -I urope \\ ere vcr)" S Ig It. i very\\' lcre t IC () (. gOY- Hons of 
ernment
 slipped back into th(' olrl gl"OO' es <.\nrl resulIlCù the 1848 
old traditions. -Two states, howeycr, el nergcd with con:-.ti- 
tutions which they kept, Sardinia, wl10se C'onstitutiunfd 
Statute granted by Charles .Alhert on :\Iarch 
, 1848 c'\tab- 
1;lO:lu
rl Q 
øQ1 I'n't'H.t;tnt-;nnnl nn(
 n'lrli:lH1Pnt[lT\ !!O\'ernTnent, 
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sufficed to range Prussia among the constitutional states 
of Europe. By it the old absolutism of the state was 
changed, at least in form. There ,vas henceforth a parlia- 
ment consisting of two chambers. In one respect this docu- 
ment was a bitter disappointment to all Liberals. In the 
l\Iarch days of 1848 the King had promised universal suf- 
frage, but the Constitution as finally promulgated rendered 
it illusory. It established a system unique in the world. 
Universal suffrage was not withdrawn, but was marvelously 
manipulated. The voters were divided in each electoral 
district throughout Prussia into three classes, according to 
wealth. The amount of taxes paid by the district was 
divided into three equal parts. Those voters who paid the 
first third were grouped into one class, those, more numerous, 
who paid the second third into another class, those who 
paid the remainder into still another class. The result 
was that a few very rich men 'were set apart by themselves, 
the less rich by themselves, and the poor by themselves. 
Each of these three groups, voting separately, elected an 
equal number of delegates to a convention, which convention 
chose the delegates of that constituency to the lower house 
of the Prussian Parliament. Thus in every electoral as- 
sembly two-thirds of the members belonged to the wealthy 
class. There was no chance in such a system for the poor, for 
the masses. TIlls system, established by the Constitution of 
1850, still exists in Prussia. It gives an enormous prepon- 
derance of politicaJ power to the rich. The first class con- 
sists of very few men, in some districts of only one; the second 
class is sometimes t\venty times as numerous; the third 
sometimes a hundred, or even a thousand tilnes. Thus 
though every man twenty-five years of age has the suffrage, 
the vote of a single rich man may have as great weight as 
the votes of a thousand workingmen. 
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TilE Revolution of 1848 in France was extraordinarily The French 
bwift, entirely unexpected, and extremely radical. "rrhough Revolution 
I ", r 
 . 11 ' f 1 of 1848, 
the February llcvo utIon, says de Iocquevl c, , was 0 n I 
our revolutions the shortest and the least sanguinary, Jet 
far nlore than any other it filled the minds and hearts of 
men with the idea and feeling of its omnipotence." Be- 
ginning as a n10derate demand for a larger electorate, it 
:soon passed far beyond this into the realm of the ne" and 
the uncertain. A revolution of three days, it was 111n.de 
without premeditation, without definite plan or ficcreòited 
leaders. The day of the fl4th of February wa:-, made melno- 
rahle by events crowding upon each other with irresistible fo-- 
pressure. On the lllorning of that day there W1.S no public 
denland fOJ. a republic; by sunset u. republic, the second 
in the history of France, had been proclaimed. This spec- 
tacular outcome was the one least imagined, as it had seen1ed 
for the past few years that tJ1(
 republican party wl1ich had 
so troubled Loui
 PhilipP(l's early years as king was now 
llloribund. Suddenly under the pressure of circuillstances 
it awoke, and, though the p<lrty of II slnal1 }>nrisian Ininonty. 
it \\ On the triuluphs of the day and e
tublish('d its rllgilne. 
rrhc Second nepublic lasted nominallJ nearly five 
.('ars Stages in 
froln l
ebru' 7 G)4 1848 to Decelnbcr (.) 1R5Q when the the history 
, 
, of the 
L"_ _ 1 T"'I 
. 1. 1 "1"'_ 1.
 _11_ 1
_u,
..
_ on..._ 
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successively by the Provisional Government, chosen on }i'cb- 
ruary 24th, and remaining in power for about ten weeks, then 
for about a year by the National Constituent Assembly, 
which framed the Constitution of the Republic, and then by 
the President and Legislative Assenlbly, created by this 
constitution. The rustory of the Republic was to be a very 
troubled one. 
Two ele- The Provisional Government was from the first composed 
ments in, of two elenlents. 'The larger number, led by Lamartine, were 
the ProvI- 
sional Gov.- simply Republicans, desirous of a republican fonn of gov- 
ernment, ernnlent in place of the monarchical. "I regard the repub- 
lican government," says Lamartine, "that is to say, the 
government of peoples by their own reason and their own 
'will, as the sole aim and the sole end of the great civilizations, 
as the sole means of realizing the great general truths that 
a people desires to inaugurate in its laws. Other forms 
of governnlent are states of tutelage, confessions of the 
eternal Ininority of peoples, imperfections in the sight of 
philosophy, hun1Î1iations in the sight of history." The 
The other element of the Provisional Government was represented 
Socialists. by Louis Blanc, Flocon, Albcst, lllen who believed in a 
republic, but as a Ineans to an end, and that end a social, 
economic revolution; men who wished prilnarily to improve 
the condition of the laboring classes, to work out in actual 
Jaws and institutions the socialistic theories propounded 
with such effectiveness during the later years of the reign 
of Louis Philippe, and particularly the principles repre- 
sented in Louis Blanc's famous phrase, " the right to labor," 
'Vhat these men most de.sired was not a mere political 
change, but a thoroughgoing reconstruction of society in 
the interest of the largest and weakest class, the poor, the 
wage-earners. Blanc's conception of the republic he thus 
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I believed then, as I do now, that thc chicf end to be kept 
in vicw is to Inake him that "orks enjoJ the fruits of his 
\\ ork; to restore to the dignity of human nature those whom 
the excess of poverty degrades; to enlighten those ,\ ho
c 
intelligence, froln want of education, is but a diIn, vacillating 
lanlp in the midst of darkness; in one ,\ ord, to enfranchise 
the people, by endeavoring to abolish thi::> double slavery, 
ignorance und Inisery." 1 
Blanc \\ as a convinced Socialist, inteIIigent and thought- Louis 
fuL The interests of the working classes constituted, in Blanc'. 
theories, 
his opinion, the suprerne problenl of government. He wished 
to replace private property by public propert)" in the in- 
tere
t of thc greater nUlnber. He \, ould do this by co- 
operati\e societies. }"}roduction should not be carried on 
by capitalists, elnploying laborers for wages and retaining 
profits for theulselvcs. 'rhe laborers should ßlanage the 
various industries theIllselves, reaping whatever rewards 
there werc. To start these co-operative societies the aid 
of the state, furnishing capital, would be necessary. But 
in the end, gradually and without violence, the whole proc- 
ess of production would be transferred from th
 control 
of the few to that of the many. 
...\ schenle so novel and so upposed to the habits and in- 
stitutions of the ages ,\ as bound to be mi
conceived and 
nlisreprcscnted. Believcrs in the existing order would de- 
nounce cvery econoluic change ;lS robber)"; believers in 
change \, auld be Inore dominated by pas
ion, bJ hatred 
of the rich, by a desire for a division of properlJ, than 
bJ rnoderate or equitable plans of economic reform. 
'fhe J}rovisional Go\'ernnlent, divided as it was into 80- Achleve- 
cialists and ...\nti-Socialists, ran the risk of all coalition!';, ment p s Of t 
. . . .. the rov - 
that of belng reduced to llnpotence bJ Internal dIssensIons, øional GOY- 
as was to be iuuuediatelJ shown. Ccrtain great refonns ernment. 
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penalty for political offenses was abolished. Universal 
suffrage was proclailned, and thus political power passed 
suddenly from the hands of about t\\- 0 hundred thousand 
privileged wealthy persons to over nine n1illion electors. 
Negro slavery throughout the French colonies was abol- 
ished, as it had been in the first French Revolution. The 
freedom of the press was established, as were the freedom of 
public meeting and association and the right of all citizens to 
become nlembers of the National Guard, The results were 
almost instantaneous and completely changed the character 
of political life in Paris. Newspapers and party pamphlets, 
sold cheaply, appea.red in profusion, expressing the most 
varied and in many cases most radical ideas, and influencing 
far greater nUlllbers than the French press had previously 
done. Political clubs, similar to those of the Revolution, 
were opened and formed additional clearing-houses for 
opinion and debate, and the National Guard rose in a few 
weeks fronl 50,000 to about 
OO,OOO. In other words, the 
masses of Parisian workmen now had weapons in the hand, 
as members of the Guard, and Ineans of self-expression and 
propaganda in clubs and newspapers. 
Conflicts between the two great currents of opinion began 
of on the very day of the proclanlation of the Republic. Arnled 
workmen came in inllnense numbers to the Rôtel de Ville 
and demanded that henceforth the banner of France should 
be the red flag, emblem of Socialism. Lamartine repelled 
this demand in a brilliant speech. " You desire," he said, 
"to replace a revolution luarked by unanimity and frater- 
nity with one of revenge and suffering. You demand that 
the Government raise as a sign of peace the standard of 
war to the bitter end among citizens of the same country. 
Never will I :sign such a decree. I will repel to the last 
mompnt of mv l1fp t h1C hlnnrln 
 0..... 0""...1 TT.n.U .n.u roo1.'" ...
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Inade th(' circuit of the world with the nrunc, the glory
 and 
the liberty of France." I
:lJJ1artinc's eJoc{llence \\ us o\"cr- 
,\ helBling. The ,vor1.mcn thCJllSclvcs stalnpcd upon the red 
flag. 
Dut the GovcrnUlcnt, achieving an oratorical victory, saw 
itself forced to .} ieId to the socialist party in twu jUlportant 
rc:,pects. On motion of Louis Blanc, it recognized the 
so-called "right to labor." It proulised work to aB citi- 
.lcns, and as n Ineans to this cnd it established, against its 
own real wishes, the Iamou::, K ational "r orkshops. Blanc 
denlanded that a ::\Iinistry of l")rogress be est'lblished, to 
organize co-operative 
ssociu.tions of t]w kind which ]w had 
advocatcd. But, instead, the Government established It Labor The I.abor 
C .. . tl ßl ' . I d d . I . J f Commission, 
On1nllS510n, WI 1 anc at Its lea an WIt 1 Its pace 0 
nleeting the LuxeInbourg l)alace. "I'his was a lllere clebat 
ing society, u body to investigate eCOnOl)lÌc que:,tion:-, clntl 
report to the Government. It had no power of action, 
or of putting its opinions into execution. l\Ioreover by re- 
moving Louis DIane fron1 the IIôtel dc YïI1e to another 
part of Paris, thl' Guvernrnent reall.}" reòuced hi
 influcnce 
and that of his party. Yet this Labor Commission, thus 
lamed at the start, sct loyally to work. It was eOluposed 
of delegates of wor1.ingnlcn rcpresenting different craft

 
of political econolnists, and e, en of eUlploJers. Declaring 
that" manual labor too prolonged ruin
 the health of the 
lahorer, und by preventing the cultivation of his Inind, undcr- 
nlinc
 the dignity of ulan," it denlanded the reduction of 
the working daJ frol11 cleven to tcn hours in l}uris, and 
fronl h\clve to cleven throughout the countrJ. The Pro- 
\'i
iollal Governlnent tlWll decreed this change, but the de- 
cree renlained d dead letter, as enlpJo.}'er::' ignored it. The 
COTllnlission persuaded the Governnlent to ab()li
h the 
'" swe
lting" s Jstell1. It also acted a::, cl court of nrbitr'1.- 
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Its the endless hopes it had aroused. The irritation constantly 
impotence. 
deepened, and the COlnmission became in the end a center of 
much inflan1matory talk. Looked to for leadership by tens 
of thousands of workmen, it ,vas a source of danger to the 
Government. Deprived of all modes of legal action, it might 
become the seat of conspiracies and illegal proceedings. 
The The National \V orkshops, too, were a source of ultimate 
National disappointment to those who had looked to them to solve 
Workshops. 
the complex labor problems of the modern industrial system. 
Conceded by the Provisional Government against its will, and 
to gain time, that Government did not intend that they should 
succeed. Their creation was intrusted to the l\linister of 
Commerce, l\Iarie, a personal enemy of Louis Blanc, who, 
according to his own admission, was willing to make this 
experiment in order to render the latter unpopular and 
to sho,v workinglnen the fallacy of his theories of pro- 
duction, and the dangers of such theories for themselves. 
The scheme was represented as Louis Blanc's, though it 
was denounced by him, was established especially to dis- 
credit him, and ,vas a veritable travesty of his ideas, 
Blanc wished to have every man practise his own trade in 
real factories, started by State aid. They should be en- 
gaged in productive enterprises; moreover, only men of 
good character should be permitted to join these associa- 
tions. Instead of this, the Government simply set men of 
the most varied sorts-cobblers, carpenters, metal workers, 
mason
, to labor upon unproductive tasks, such as making 
excavations for public works. They were organized in a 
military fashion, and the wages were uniform, two francs 
a day. 
Their rapid It was properly no system of production that was being 
growth. tried, but a system of relief for the unemployed, who were 
UØ"'''T T\l1mpl'nll
 nWlnO' tn thp f

t th
t mnnu f
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III the middle of .i.\pril; over 100,000 in l\lay. As there 

 ns not work enough for all, the nun1ber of working d- JS 
"as reduced for each nlan to two a week, and his total 
wagc for the wcck fixed at cight francs. The result "as 
that large numbers of nlcn wcre kept idle most of the time, 
were given wretched wages, and had plenty of tilIlC to c1ib- 
cuss their grieva.nccs. They furnished excellent material 
for socialist agitators. rrhis expcrinlent wasted the public 
nloney, accompli
hcù nothing useful, and led to a street 
war of the nlost appalling kind. 
'rhc Provisional Governlnent was, as the name signified The 
I . . 1 d d .. National 
on y a telnporar)" organIzation W lose uty was to a UllnlS- C tit .. 
ODS uen.. 
ter the state until un asselllbly should be elected by thc Assembly. 
ne\\ universal buffrage, which assembly should then franlc 
It Constitution. rrhe elections were held April 
3d, and the 
National Constituent ASSClIlbly nlet on l\Iay 4, 1848. The 
assclnbly consisted of nine hundred men, about eight hun- 
dred of them moderate Rcpublicans. 'I'he Socialists had 
ahnost disappeared. 
'l-'he Assenluly showed at once that it was bitterly opposed The 
to the opinions of the Socialists of Paris. The Provisional Assem l bly 
hosti e 
Governn)(
nt now laid down its po" ers, Rnd the Asselnbly to the 
chose fhoe of its Inclubers, all .Anti-Socialists, with Lamartinc Socialiat.. 
as the head, as the new eÀcclIti,.e until the Constitution should 
Le d ra wn up. All these 1l1en had been opposed to Louis 
lll'lnc. 'rhe .c\SSCIllbly also refused to create the 
IinistrJ 
of l
abor del11anded by the latter. The workingmen of l}aris, 
irritated nt this refusal and at the outconle of the elcctions, 
and seeing that they ll'ld nothing to hope for fronl this 
.Asseulbly, ro
c in insurrection, endca, oring to accomplish 
a new re,'olution which should bring in the sociali
tjc state 
as that of February had brought in the republicnn demo- 
cratic. On l\Iay 15th thcy invaded the Chnmbcr, drove out 
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came to the rescue of the Assembly, and some of the leaders 
of the insurgents were Inade prisoners. 
The Asscl11bly, irritated in turn by the humiliation to 
,vhich it had been subjected, resolved to root out the great 
source of danger, the National "Torkshops. The Govern- 
ment announced their immediate abolition, giving the work- 
men the alternative of enrolling in the army or going into 
the country to labor on public works. If they did not 
leave voluntarily, they would be forced to leave. The laborers, 
goaded to desperation, prepared to resist and to overthrow 
this Governn1ent which they had helped bring into existence, 
and which had proved so unsympathetic. Organized as a 
senIi-military force, angered at the hostility of the bourgeois 
to all helpful social reform that could make their lives easier, 
they began a bitter fight. The Assembly saw the terrible 
nature of the conflict impending. General Cavaignac was 
given dictatorial powers by the Assen1bly, the executive com- 
mission of five resigning. During four June days ( June 

3-
6, 1848) the 11108t fearful street fighting Paris had ever 
known went on behind a baffling network of barricades. The 
issue was long doubtful, but finally the insurgents were put 
down. The cost was terrible. Ten thousand were killed or 
wounded. Eleven thousand prisoners were taken, and their 
deportation was in1mediatelJ decreed by the Assel11bly. 
The June Days left among the poor an enduring legacy 
of hatred toward the bourgeoisie. 
The republic of order had definitely triumphed over the 
socialistic agitation. But so narrow had been its escape, 
so fearful was it with anxiety for the future that the dic- 
tatorship of Cavaignac was continued until the end of Octo- 
ber. Thus the Second Republic, proclaimed in February 
1848, after ten troubled weeks under a Provisional Govern- 
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greal1y contributed to the overthrow of the l1epuhlic. '[any 
of the bourgeois had during these Illonths expericneed the 
most acute financial distress. l\lnny Inanufacturers and 
merchants were ruined hy the cconolnic crisis created by the 
disturbed state of affairs. J30nùs depreciated in b\ 0 month.. Growing 
from 116 fr'lllCS to 50, with the rC'suIt that fortune::; in- opposition 
to the 
v('sted in these securities were suddenl)" cut in two. 'fheir Republic. 
holders beculne cnemie
 to the 11epuhlic, Lecaust.
 thl'Y wislwd 
above everything a governnlent of order, under which alone 
business could flourish llnd property be Seeure. This cl
ss 
wa
 very influential. 
The peasants also turned against the llepublic. rhey 
were told that the Socialists were going to take their lanùs 
frOIll thel11 and divide them. They were as 
trongly 
attached to the principle of private propcrtJ as were the 
rich, and for the sanle reason desired a go\'ernnlent of order. 
nut J110re il11portant, because alienating the peasant
 from 
thp }{cpuLlic, was the action of the Provisional Government 
in levying a ne\\ tax. 
rrhe financial situation of France at the close of the tT uly 
)Ionarch.r was unsatisfactory, and was rendered "orse by 
the Revolution, which caused widcspl'erld uusiness uncer- 
tainty, Underlllined credit, and nuulc tlw collection of taxes 
difficult. llankruptcy was not to be thought of, as the 
Go, ernnlent did not wish to have the Second Hepublic mean, 
in the opinion of lllankind, the repudiation of (h.bts, as had 
the },i"'irst. On the other hand, no new loan COlI lei be raisC'eI. 
'fhC' Go\'ernll1Cnt, therefore, did the only thing it could do; An 
it increfi
cd the direct taxes hJ" almost one-half (fort,y-five ji un p o P i u1 1 ar 
nanc a 
cpntiules supplenlentar.y to each franc hitherto paid). This measure. 
fell not anI)' upon the middle class, but aho upon the peas- 
ant:,. Nothing coule] hnxe heen Illore rlisastrou' for the 
Hepublic, which thus lost its popularity with the l1I0St numer- 
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influence upon the elections for the Constituent Assen1bly, 
not being widely known. 
After the suppression of the Socialists in June the As- 
sembly proceeded to frame the Constitution, for 'which task 
it had been chosen. It proclaimed the Republic as the 
definitive government of France. It declared universal suf- 
frage. It provided that there should be a legislature con- 
sisting of a single chamber. A second chamber seemed 
aristocratic, and, moreover, likely to be a check upon the 
first, that is, upon the people seeking to legislate, and 
therefore was rejected. The Assembly was to consist of 
750 n1embers, chosen for three years, to be renewed in full 
at the end of that period. 
The executive was to be a President of the Republic elected 
for four years and ineligible for re-election save after a 
four years' intervaL He was given very considerable pow- 
ers. It was felt that the danger in giving hirn these would 
be neutralized by the shortness of his term and by his inability 
to be immediately re-elected. He was given the right to 
propose legislation to the Assembly, to "dispose of the armed 
force," to negotiate and ratify treaties, though these should 
become binding only when sanctioned by the Assembly, to 
appoint and dismiss ministers and other officials, civil and 
military. The President therefore was to be a person of 
power. How he should be chosen was the most ilnportant ques- 
tion before the Constituent Assembly, and was long debated. 
The Assembly, don1inated by its fundamental dogma of uni- 
versal suffrage and popular sovereignty, was disposed to 
have the President chosen by all the voters. The danger 
in this procedure lay in the lack of political experience of 
the French electorate, and the probability that they would 
be blinded by some distinguished or famous name in making 
their choice, not guided by an intellil!ent analysis of char- 
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agree, and ill that casp with tlu lo chancc of victory resting 
with the President, II singlc individual, kno\\ ing his own 
IHind, acting directly and swiftlj
, rathcr than with the 
legislature divided into parties, and neccssarily acting 
slowly. This likelihood that the 11residcnt, "ielding the 
luilitary and civil power, nlight overturn the Hepublic and 
luake himself a despot, was distinctly foresecn h}' SOIHe II1CIll- 
bcrs, who explicitly warned the ...\ð
elilbly again
t it, notably 
hy Jules Grévy, later a I>resident of the 'l"hird llepublic, 
who urged that thc 11resident be chosen by the legislature 
und that he be rClnovaLle at any tilue by it. Thus Par- 
liaillent would he the supreme body in the state, not silnply 
a co-ordinate and rival power, and pre,;idential usur- The 
. ld b . . bI " \ . "' d President 
pahons wou e unpessl e. 
 re you qUIte sure, sal to be 
Grévy, " that in that series of men \\ ho are to succeed each chosen by 
other every four years to the presidential throne, there will universal 
be only devoted republicans anxious to (lesccnd frolH it? suJrrage. 
Are you sure that thcre will never bc anyone sufficiently 
lUl1bitious to try to perpetuate his power? . .. And if this 
nlan is a melnber of onc of those faluilies \\ hich ha.ve ruled 
o\"cr France, if he has ncyer expressly renounced what he 
caII
 his rights, if comnlerce is languishing, if the people 
are sufFering, if they a.re passing through one of those crises 
in which Inisery and deception deliver thenl over to those who 
conceal by prOlniscs their projcctð against liberty; will you 
guarantee that this nlan of ambition will not succeed in over- 
throwing the ltepublic?" Events were shortl) to provc 
Gré\ y's clear right to the title of prophet, but hi
 proposi- 
tion \\as now voted down oyerwhehningly, " SOllwthing 
must be left to Providence," answered Lnll'
rtine. Another 
anlcndnlent was slIggeste(] that at least 110 member of any 
of thc families "hich hael ruled France should ever be 
chosen Presiùent. This, too, Îor doctrinaire rcasuns, and 
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un tralllmeled in their choice. 
drawing up a Constitution 
the Assembly rendered casy, 
throw. 
Though the Republicans of 1848 committed many grave 
errors, owing partiaIly to their inexperience, partially to 
their indisposition to abate any of their traditional political 
principles in the face of the extraordinary exigencies of 
a tumultuous and turbulent year, yet their work had certain 
consequences destined to survive. For fifty yeal'S the Re- 
public had been associated in the minds of lllultitudes of 
Frenchmen with the Reign of Terror, had signified violence, 
disorder, and confiscation of property. It now became evident 
that it might mean something very different, for here was a 
Republic which suppressed insurrection and restored order 
with a resolution and thoroughness that the monarchy had 
not shown under Charles X or Louis Philippe, one, more- 
over, ,,
hich preferred unpopularity to bankruptcy. The 
June Days and the tax of the forty-five centimes were direct 
causes of its downfall. Yet by them the Republic as an ideal 
of government ultimately gained strength, though the present 
experiment proved ephemeral and weak. 
Louis For, in leaving the choice of the President to universal 
Napoleon t , suffrage, this republican assen1bly ,vas playing directly into 
Bonapar e s 
opportunity. the hands of a pretender to a throne, of a man who believed 
he had the right to rule France by reason of his birth, Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, nephew of the Great Napoleon and 
legitilllate hcir to his pretensions. At tlw titHe of the Feb- 
ruary Revolution this man was practically without influence 
or significance, but so swiftly did events lll0ye and opinion 
shift in that year 1848 that by the tilne the mode of choos- 
ing the President was decided upon, he was already l{nown 
to be a leadinl! candidate. a fact. tn$1t. 
t
mnprl th!}t rlp(>l
lnn 


The voters 
to be un- 
trammeled 
in their 
choice, 


Thus in the very act of 
for the Second Republic, 
if not inevitablc, its over- 
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ccived his position with ubuost 5eriousn
s
. lIe bcIic\'écl His 
that he had a right to rule over It'rallcc, and that the òa ,. previous 
. .. career. 
would conll
 when he would, IIc adhered to this belicf for 
sixteen ycur
, though tho
c J cars brought hinl 110 practical 
encouragclnent, but only the reversc. Gathering about him 
l\ few ad\'enturers, he nttelnptecl in 1836, at Stra
burg, and 
in lR.l.0 at Houlognc, to 
cize po" cr. Both UttClllpb" already 
described, were puerile in thcir conception, and were bun- 
glingly executed. Both ended in fiasco. lIe had gained the 
Ilallll
 of being ridiculous, a, thing exceedingly difficult for 
It'rcnchmen to forgive or forget. ...\
 it r
suIt of the former 
attelllpt he had been exiled to the United States, froln which 
he t'hortly returned. Âs a result of the latter he wao; iUl- 
prisoncd in the fortrcs
 of IIalH in northern France, from 
which he e
cnped in 1846, disguised as an ordinarJ Jnason, 
nalIled Badinguct. lIe thcn went to Engl1.ud and in 
] 81,8, at the tilHc of tlw Chartist risings, he ,\ a
 a 
special con::,tablc stationed in 'rrafa]gar Square. "l'his 
was certainl..y no record of achie\'en}(
nt. But the stars 
in their courses \\ ere fighting for hilll. The H.cvolution 
of 184-8 created his opportunity, as that of 1789 had 
crcated that of the 1 41 irst Napoleon. Like his great pro- 
totype, WhOlll he constantly sought to iluitate, he offered 
ms t;ervicc
 to the Repuhlic. TIe was eJected cl member of A member 
the Constituent ...\sselnbly, where the inlprcs
ion he created O C f th t 
 t t 
ons 1 uen 
was that of a ulCdiocre Ulan, with few iùeas of his o\\'n, who Assembly. 
could probahly he controllcd hy others. TTis nalne, how- 
cver, "a:-, a name to conjure .with. "fhis" n:-, hi
 only capital, 
but it was sufficient. The word N apoleoll \\ as seCll to be 
l1. IlHlr,'elous vote-winner with the peasants, who, now that 
uni\ersn] suffrage was the ]a\\ of th
 latHl, forn1(
ò the great 
nlajority. "IIow 
hould ] not vote for this gentICllI:ln," 
said 1, peasant to :\Iontalclllbert, " I whose nose was fro7cn 
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publicans, who had governed France since February, but 
he was not popular, and, moreover, he was hated by the 
workingmen for his part in the June Days. Ledru- Rollin 
was the candidate of the Socialists, an aggressive parly, but 
made odious to law-abiding citizens by the events of the 
year, and always in the great minority. Lamartine was 
also a candidate. Ilis sun had mounted swiftly to full 
meridian splendor in February, but was as swiftly paling. 
1\loreover, the parties opposed to the very idea of a republic 
now rallied about Louis Napoleon-the Legitimists and the 
Orleanists, as they preferred even an Empire to a Republic, 
an unknown man who seemed pliable to a man known for 
firmness, rigidity, and strenuous republicanism, as was Ca- 
vaignac. l\loreover, the enigmatic candidate was ll10St pro- 
fuse in pleasing promises to various groups. There were 
Causes of other causes for Louis Napoleon's overwhelming triumph. 
his triumph The Republic had been proclaimed by a faction in Paris, and 
had never been formally approved bJ France. It was as- 
sociated in the minds of men with grave uncertainty as 
to rights. of property, rights to which the French have 
always held tenaciously. Louis Napoleon, by his profes- 
sions and his family traditions, seemed to stand for order 
and stability. Again, for many years a series of brilliant 
writers had been portraying in history and in poetry the 
wonders of the Napoleonic era. 1\len's actual knowledge 
of the evils and oppressions of that era was growing less 
as the older generation, which could have told the true tale, 
was disappearing, and a ne\v Napoleonic legend, fair, thril- 
ling, and altogether adn1Ïrable had grown up. It nlattered 
little that this legend was vitiated through and throögh 
by mendacity and distortion of history. 
Louis For these reasons, when the presidential election of De- 
Nanolp.on ""ornJ......."... 1 QL1Q I"\nnn.........",.1 T I"\n;co l\J ....r.......ln......Y'O n..onC'O .t'......n.....,.1 
I"\ 1-.0 
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than lA,OOO. 1'}w new PI'('sic1t'llt f'ntereù upon his duties 
}}ec('lHher 
O, IS.J.H. On that day hefore tlw Asselllbly he 
swore " to relnain faithful to the denlocratic republic," und 
said: " l\[Y duty is clear. I will fulfil it 1.8 a Dlan of honor. 
I shaH regard as encnlies of tllC' country an those who en- 
deavor to change by illegal means that which France has 
established. " 
''flIp 

rench had thus selcch'd a Prince as Presirlent, an The 
. .. J f t I h f 11 . "\ 1 Legislative 
InnovatIon In t Ie art 0 governnlcn. n t e 0 o\nng ..\ flY A bl 
ssem y. 
they did an equally astonishing thing in the election of 
a Legislative ..c\ssclnbly. This 
\ssenlbly of 750 Illelnbers con- 
tained Ilbout !}OO .:\[onarchists, who \\ ere divided into Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists, and a few Bonapartists; about 70 mod- 
erate llepublicans of the kind that had thus far controlled 
th
 Repuhlic, and ahout 180 Socialists. Thus the first 
legislature elected under the new Constitution of the Republic 
wa
 overwhehningly Dlonarchical. OnlJ' 70 could be held 
to be sincerely attached to the present fornl of governnlent. 
1-'he explanation of this reuJarkable result lir
 in the fact 
that the Days of June were still very vivid in Dlen's D1Ïnds. 
"rhe lna
s of Frendllnen voted for Illonarchical candidates 
because they believed that the Republir was dangerous to 
order and property. 
Thus both the !}resident and the Jnajority of the AsselubIy President 
L f h . I . . f th C and Assem.. 
were, y reasoll 0 t cu- very JClllg, CnCIllleS 0 e on- bl d 
.. J I . h 1 1 I Th .. y oppose 
sbtubon un er W lIC t ley were e ecte( . e 
Ituabon was to the Con.. 
one that could not peflnanentIJ endure. 'The three )'eltr
 stitution. 
that elapsed between the inauguration of the }}resident and 
th
 'Coup d'état of 18.31, ,\ hich virtually ushered in the 
Elupire, though it \\ as not fOflnally pro
Iailncd until a 'year 
later, "ere a pel'ioù not of legislative' alu] 
o{'iaI reform, 
but of adroit and tortuous factional politics" pl11Jed not for 
the advancelnent of France, but for the advantage of party. 
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operated against the republican party, which each felt to 
be the real enenlY, Opportunities for doing this were not 
slow in presenting themselves. Some of the Republicans 
unwisely attelnpted an insurrection against the Government, 
June 13, 1849. This was easily put down. Following up 
their victory, the authorities proceeded to cripple the Oppo- 
sition severely. Thirty-three of their representatives were 
arrested and deprived of their seats in the Legislative As- 
sembly. Their journals were suppressed. Public meetings 
were forbidden for a year, an order renewed several times 
later. As school-teachers had been effective friends of 
the Republic all over France, education was largely reorgan- 
ized with a view of bringing it more closely under the control 
of the clergy, friends of monarchy. Paris was declared 
under martialla"r, whicll gave greater actual power than ever 
to the President. 
This removal of the republican leaders rendered easy the 
passage of further repressive legislation. The Assembly 
next enacted the Franchise Law of 1850, This provided 
that to be a yoter one Inust l1ave resided in a given comnlune 
for three years, and that that fact lnust be proved by the 
presence of one's name on the tax list. This law virtually 
abolished universal suffrage and re-established in a round- 
about way a property qualification. It deprived over three 
nlillion workinglneu, one-third of the electorate, of the suf- 
frage, either because they paid no taxes or because to get 
work they had frequently to change their residence and 
could not, therefore, Bleet the three-year residence qualifica- 
tion. 1"hose thus disfranchised, of course, bitterly hated 
the AsseJnbly. Another la,\r 'vas then passed restricting 
the freedonl of the press by re-establishing the requirenlent 
of a preliminary deposit of 50,000 francs from all editors. 
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('mhly, fell to \\ arring with each other. Thi,; con President 
fl . I ' , If ' . b deman\Ù 
lct, 5 10\\ lng It::;C III many Iluuor ruatters, ecame mo
t th 
e re- 
pronounced and bitter over the question of a revision of vision of 
the Constitution. '"rhe Constitution forbade the re-election the Couati. 
of the l)resident at the cnd of his four-J cur tenn. Loui
 tut1on. 
X apolcon had no Jesirc to retire to private life. II 
belic\ ed that if only thi
 a rt ic h."' "
ere 
tricken out the 
inlfficnse Inaj ority of FrencJuncn would re-elect him. He 
dellianded that this clause be revised by the Assembly. 
The AsselllLIJT refused. The President was balked in 
his ambition of continuing in power by peaceful mean
. 
lIe now showed that he was ready to resort to any 
1l1eallS to that end. lIe planned and carried out with 
c
.traordinary precision ana SUcce
s a reularkable coup 
d'état. In order to discredit the .Assenlbly with the people, 
he denlanded that the law lilniting the suffrage, which he 
hiulself had strongly urged, be repealed, This was refused, 
the .Asseillbly not wishing to stultify itself so con
picuously. 
'rhe rresidcllt, \\ ith audacious duplicitJ, then po::;ed as the 
guardian of the Constitution, as the representati,c of the 
principle uf universal suffrage. lIe believed that the worl- 
l11en would not intervene in bchalf of the AssenlblJ' if he 
should attack it. 
}i'ur U successful coup (l'état secrecy was the aL
olute 
prerequisite, and neyer was 
ccrecJ better guarded. Pos- 
sessing the power of appoinhllent to civil and Iuilitary posi- 
tiuns, the President filled the 1l10rc illlportant onc
 \\ ith 
creatures of hib 0\\ n, who had everything to gain and little 
to luse froIll the overthrow of the existing SJstClll. 
uch werE' 
the :\Iiuister of "Tal', who eon trolled the anll}'; the ::\[inister 
of the Interior, \\ hu controlled the otficials in the departn1Cnts; 
and the l>refcct of Police, \\ ho controllcd the police of l)ari
. 
r:rhe 2d of I)eceluLer, IS!>l, anni\'crsary of the coronation The 
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monarchist, were arrested in bed and taken to prison. A 
battalion of infantry was sent to occupy the Legislative 
Chamber. Placards were posted on all the 'walls of Paris, 
pretending to explain the President's purposes. The As- 
sembly '\vas pronounced dissolved, universal suffrage 'was de- 
clared re-established, the people were convoked in their pri- 
mary asselnblies. The President eXplained that he must save 
the Republic from its enemies, the l\lonarchists and the An- 
archists, who put" in jeopardy the repose of France," that 
he made the people of France arbiter between the Assembly 
and himself, " by invoking the solelnn judgment of the only 
sovereign that I recognize in France, the people." To 
accomplish the security the nation sorely needed after so 
much turmoil, he proposed the following changes in the con- 
stitution: the President should hold office for ten years; 
ministers should be solely dependent upon him; there should 
be a oQuncil of state to prepare the laws and to discuss 
them before the legislative body; a legislative body to discuss 
and vote the laws, elected by universal suffrage; another 
assembly, "composed of all the illustrious persons of the 
country," to be the" guardian of the fundamental cOlnpact," 
and of the public liberties. "This system, created by the 
First Consul at the beginning of the century, has already 
given to France repose and prosperity; it will guarantee 
them to her again," The people were called upon to ap- 
prove or disapprove these suggestions. 
The significance of all this was at first not apparent to 
those who read the placards. But signs of opposition 
began to sho\v themselves as their meaning became clearer. 
Some of the deputie5, going to their hall of meeting, 
found entrance prevented by the 11lilitary. \Vithdraw- 
ing to another place, and proceeding to ilnpeach the l)rcsi- 
dent. thev were attacked hv tllP troon
L who ßrrplõ:tpT) 11 
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was the work of the 
d. \Y ould the people resent the high- 
handed acts of this usurper? 
T'he President had not neglected to Blake unprecedented 
preparations for this contingency. His police controlled 
all the printing establishn1ents, whence usually in periods of 
crisis emerged flaming appeals to revolt; also all the bell 
to\\ ers, whence in revolutionary times the tocsin \\ as accus- 
tomed to ring out the appeal to insurrection. N cverthcless, 
on the 3d barricades were raised. On the 4th occurred The 
the fanlous "tnassacre of the boulevards." Over 150 were :fm

:acre 
killed and a large number wounded. Paris was cowed. 'l'hc boulevards:' 
coup d'état was crowned with success. rro prevent any po
- 
sible rising of the provinces martial law was proclainled in 
thirty-two departnlcnts, thousands of arbitrary arrests were 
made, ànd the work on which the Prince rresident entered 
on the night of Deceluber 
d w'\s thoroughly carried out. 
Probably a hundred thousand arrests \\ ere made through- 
out France. .A.ll who appeared dangerous to Louis Na- 
poleon were either transported, exiled, or iluprisoned. rrhis 
,igorous policy was ain1ed particularly at the Republicans, 
who were for years conlpl('te]y silenced. 
Having thus abolished all opposing leadership, Louis N a- The 
I 1 d I I f ] . .. . plébiscite. 
po con appea e to t 1e peop e or t lClr Opll1l0n as to In- 
trusting hinl with power to remodel the Constitution along 
the lines indicated in his proclalnation. On Decelnber 20, 
7,-!39,216 voted in favor of so doing, and only 640,737 
,'oted in th(' negative. 'Vhile the election "n,s in no sense 
fail'" while the issue presented was neither clear nor 
iu1plc, 
while force and intin1idation were resorted to, Jel it \\ llS 
evident that a l1.rge nlaj ority of FrenchnH
n were willing 
to try again the experiment of n Napoleon. 
1.
he llepublic, though officially continuing nnother J caT" Napoleon 
was no,\" dead. Louis Na p oleon, thou g h :still non1Ínnlh' ill, E
- 
. "".Y'nr , """ 
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establishing the imperial dignity, and vf proclaiming Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte elnperor, under the name of Napoleon 
III. 7 ,8
4,189 Frenchnlen voted yes; Q53,145 voted no. On 
the anniversary of the coup d'état, December 
d, a day so 
fortunate for Bonapartes, Napoleon III was proclaimed Em- 
peror of the French, and the Second Empire was established, 
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The President ,vho, by the endless witchery of a name, 
by a profitable absence of scruples, and by favorable circum- 
stances, had known how to become an Emperor, was no mere 
vulgar adventurer, but was a man of ideas as well as au- 
dacity, of generosity as well as egoism, of humanitarian 
aspirations for the betterment of the world, as well as of a 
vivid perception of the pleasures of personal advancen1ent. 
His ideas, expounded gracefully in writings and in speeches, 
"
ere largely derived from a study of the life of the Great 
Napoleon. Long before he becan1e President of the Republic 
he published a book called" Napoleonic Ideas," an appraisal 
of the historic significance of the First Emperor. It appears 
fron1 this that Napoleon I had two purposes in life. One 
was the preservation of all that was valuable in the Revolu- 
tion, the foundation of the state and of society upon a solid, 
enduring basis-which could only be accomplished by the 
exercise of absolute power on the part of the ruler-and 
the other was that this great end having been attained, the 
preliminary, probationary period. of despotisI11 would give 
way, and the edifice would then be "crowned with liberty," 
which it were unsafe earlier to bestow-that through the 
training received froIn an active and intelligent despot France 
would be fitted to enter upon the life of frcedoln, which 
appears to be the goal as well as the dream of modern 
+;mt\(;: 
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alHI reactionar} nfttions which had waged war upon hiln, had The pro- 
dcfeated hilI1 at "7 atcrloo, and had thus cut right athwart gramme of 
J . b fi . . 1 T . the new 
llS cne cent actIvIty. owever Inaccnrate a jud
lncnt Emperor. 
this Inay have heen, it WftS of ilnportancc, as it furni"hed 
the lIew. ruler with a progralnnlc. lIe declared his desire to 
finish the work his uncle hall been force<1 to leave unfinished, 
to restore order, so sadly c()lllpromiscd by the unstable, 
feverish régimes 
ince 1815-and this he coulel only do, he 
held, by exercising autocratic power-and then to cap the 
structure with liherty in an its plenitude. rrhe history of 
the Second ]
nlpire falls into these two divisions-autocracy 
unliInited froIn 185Q to 1860, and a growing liheralisl}} from 
1860 to 1870, when the Enlpire col1apscd, its programme woe- 
funy unrealized. 
The political institutions of the early I
nlpire B1Crit c1e- The politi- 
.. TI d d I 1 f 1 C l eal institu- 
sCrIptIon. ley were a opte 'lrge y 1'0111 t W OI1SU ate.. f h 
bons 0 t e 
"rIte llluchillerj" was elaborate, and luainly valuable for pur- Empire. 
poses of deception. The principle of universal suffrage, 
proclaiolcd by the ItepuLlic of 1848, was preserved, was in- 
deed in theory llUlde the basis of the whole inlPcrial régilne, 
but was ingeniously rendered quite innocuous to the autocrat. 
1."here Wa
 a Ll'gislativc Body of 
51 meIllbers electcd every 
six years by univcrsal suffrage. llut Inost Inodest was to 
be the rôle of this llsselubly. It wag to Le no real parlia- 
Incnt, such as had existed under Louis XVIII, Charles X, 
LOlli
 Philippe, and the late ItepuLlic. It could not e,en 
elect its own president, who was appointed, as were Ute 
vice- presidents, by t Iw l
l11peror. It could not propose legis- 
lation. .4\11 Lins were laid before it by the Eluperor. It 
could not question the nlinisters, or by adverse votes over- 
throw thein, as they wpre appointed h) the Elllpcror unci 
were responsible to hilTI alone. It$ ;:,essiolls \\ ere puhlic hut Parliament 
'"'-,,:,..,1..... 1.......... 
...... I...... "............_,.... ..,.,..n.n 1-1,..,. 
n,...unC''' not /;", m(\ml...."\r..._ 'rhu,\ carefully 
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lished by the newspapers, save an official minute, dry, ana- 
lytical, concise, drawn up by the presiding officer, himself, 
as has been said, an appointee of the Emperor. Political 
eloquence was the evil spirit carefully to be exorcised. No 
more speeches of a Lamartine, inflaming and shaping out- 
side opinion. Parliament was absolutely insulated from the 
Its legisla- public. Even the subjects of legislation on which it might 
tive power I . I f I I . . d 
limited, express approva or disapprova were care uI y ImIte, a 
large legislative power belonging to the Emperor alone. It 
did not even control taxation. Though it voted the budget 
each year, the Emperor had the right during its recesses 
to contract extraordinary loans, which, of course, meant that 
he virtuålly possessed the vital power of taxation. This 
was really the old régime back again. 
The Senate, There was also a Senate, composed of the Emperor's ap- 
pointees-marshals, admirals, cardinals, and others, irre- 
movable, serving for life. This body had no legislative 
power, no executive power, no judicial power. It was de- 
clared " the guardian of the fundamental law "; that is, the 
Constitution. All laws must be submitted to it, not for 
discussion and possible amendment, but that it might oppose 
their promulgation if it found thenl opposed to the Constitu- 
tion. It was to interpret doubtful or obscure phrases of 
the Constitution; it might propose amendn1ents, senatus con- 
s'lllta, which would become definite when sanctioned by the 
Emperor. Its powers were nominally extensive, purposely 
vague, and might easily become entirely inoperative. The 
Senate, as a matter of fact, was the mere tool of the 
.Emperor. 
The Council There was al
o a Council of State, appointed by the Em- 
of State. peror and removable by him, ,vith power to frame laws 
to be submitted by the tninisters to the Legislative Body, 


1_ _ J . I 1 
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InRnd of the anny and the navy, decided upon war and 
p(,l1.ce, could alone conclude treaties of peace, of commerce, 
of political alliance. Ife was the fount'lin of justice, pos- 
sessing the full power of pardon. lIe appointed to all im- 
portant offices. The ministers were absolutely dependent 
on him. lIe appointed the Council of State, the benate, 
the High Court, and, as we have seen, could largely manipu- 
late the Legislative Body, which, moreover, he alone could 
convene, adjourn, and dissolve. lIe alone had the right 
to propose 111." s; the Council of State worked them out in 
det'1.il, and the Legislative Body approved; after that he, 
as if his power were not already sufficient, could sanction 
and promulgate them. Having dissolved the legislature, he 
need not call another for six months. 
In short, the Emperor was the state. All this machinery I,'
tat! 
d ' d d " . b h d h . 
 r} C'est mol. 
I not Isgulse, ut rat er accentuate IS autocracy. Ie 
important fact for several years was not the activity of 
these various bodies, but of the one man. Parliatnentary 
institutions, until 1860, were little else than a sounding- 
board for the wishes of the monarch. 
It is true that France had a Legislative Body, which was, 
however, thoroughly bottled up, as we have seen. This 
body was elected by universal suffrage, but the elections 
\\ere controlled in various wa.ys by the Govenllnçnt. It 
proposed in every district an official candidate, whom it 
forced al] office-holders to support actively. It hanlpered 
in nümerous and ingcnious ways indcpendent candidatc". 
...\Il nleetings for campaign purposes were prohibited n
 
"prejudicial to the free exercise of the suffrage." rhc The presl 
" 1 . d " f l ' t ' I l . f tJ shackled. 
press, so esscnba an RI In nny ree po I Ica 1 e, \\ as lor- 
oughly shackled, so that practically only those newspapers 
favorable to the Governnlent could flourish. No new jour- 
nal mi
ht be established "ithout the preliminnrv permis
ion 
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the importance of the place of publication, which might be 
as high as 50,000 francs for Paris, as high as 15,000 for 
the departments. A system of warnings was developed, 
whereby after two warnings that articles had appeared c1is- 
agreeable to the Governn1ent, the publication might be in- 
definitely suspended. New press misdeameanors were 
created. To describe the sessions of the Legislative Body 
other than by the publication of the official minutes was 
one of these. To publish false news another. Press cases 
were taken from juries, who showed a tendency to be just, 
and handed over to special courts which had the right to 
act sumn1aril y. 
Under this system political life was completely stamped 
out, intellectual independence well-nigh extinguished. Re- 
pression was all-po\verful and endlessly pervasive. France 
'vas no longer a land of freedom. For several years she 
breathed a mephitic atmosphere of intellectual humiliation 
and effacement. 
The Empire In return for all this Napoleon sought to entertain and 
both re- d ' d . h F H . " b h 
lvert an enrlc ranee. ]S government was ot re- 
pressive 
and pro- pressive and progressive-repressive of whatever imperiled 
gressive. his power, progressive in deyotion to .whatever might adorn 
and strengthen it." 1 l\larrying at this tilne a young 
Spanish ,voman of twenty-six years, of remarkable 
beauty and of noble birth, l\llle, Eugénie de 
lontijo, 5' a 
marriage of love," as he told the French people, the 
Tuilcries inlmediately became the center of a court life 
probably the most brilliant and luxurious of the nineteenth 
ccntury. Fête followcd fête in swift succession. Life 
could not be more lavish or more gay. Sumptuous 
and showy, the balls, dinners, military parades, illuminations 
were, it was given out, not mere self-indulgence for the 
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criticized, asking if it was wortl1 while to overthro" parlin.- 
Jl1ent in order to put un orchestra in its place, uut in the 
rnain, joy was unconfined; and bourgeoi
 
ociety paid court 
society th
 genuine con1plillH
nt of inlitation, 
But pleasure did not engross th
 attention of the new The 
. If .. ) '" I I b .. f Emperor'. 
sovereIgn. IS reIgn was ( IstInguIs 1e( y u. spIrIt 0 great i t . 
act Vi Ie!, 
enterprise, kindly feeling for the Inasses, good works of 
benefit to the different classes of society. 'rhe Ernperor 
was no incorrigiblc conservati, e like 1\Ietternich, but a very 
rnodern man, anxious that his reign should be memorable 
for works of utility, of iUlprovement. lIe had a genuine 
loyc {or humanity, a sincere desire to help those who are 
heavy laden. lIe founded hospitals and asylums freely, 
and relief societies of various kinds for the poor. rrhe free 
distribution of nlcdicines was provided for. In 186
 labor- 
erb ,',-ere given for the first time in French history the right 
to 
trike, which has proyed a nlost inlporta.nt weapon in 
their hands for the bettennent of their conditions. Banks Economic 
were organized from which landed proprietors, both great develop- 
men t. 
and sD1a.ll, 111ight obtain loans on cas) terms to enable them 
to carryon ilnprovelnents in agriculture. 
'he railways, de- 
nounced by Thiers us " the costly luxury of the riell," h toys 
for the Parisians," were extended in èl few years from "1. 
mileage of '.2,000 to one of 6,000. Stealnboat lines were 
established to enlarge the IHarkets of _France hy trans- 
atlantic comlnercc. Canals were hegnn. For the EUlperor 
"as distinctly '1. luan of his age, responsive to new ideas, and 
sincerely cllthusiastie in prOllloting all the progress in the 
arts and trades "hich tlll
 man-clolls discoveries of Inodern 
t)ciencC' rendered possible. No class of the population was 
ignored in these schen1Cs. In Napoleon's opinion, preceding 
governments had failed precisely because they had considered 
onl\' a class-thp T ('(J'itinli...t nlnnflr,..hv nnh- th.. Iri
tn
rn
v 
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in Paris in 1855, bringing thousands of visitors to Paris, and 
giving a distinct inlpulsion to material progress by its im- 
pressive revelation of the wealth of the tools at man's dis- 
posal. 
A grandiose scheme for the modernization and beautifica- 
tion of Paris was projected, which, carried out by Baron 
Haussmann, made it the most attractive and comfortable 
capital in Europe. This transformation of the capital, 
indeed, was one of the principal undertakings of the Second 
Empire, an undertaking in process of execution during the 
entire course of the reign. 
All these enterprises greatly stimulated commerce. An 
era of un,vonted speculation no,v set in. The Stock Ex- 
change reflected vividly the buoyancy and daring of the 
period. Fortunes were made quickly, and of a size hitherto 
unknown in France. Thus, in an air of general prosperity, 
of economic expansion, of multifarious activity, men forgot 
their loss of liberty, and even the great famines, great floods, 
and important business failures which occurred during this 
period did not produce the usual unrest. They were re- 
garded as merely the reverse of what was, in the main, a 
most attractive picture. 
In 1856 Napoleon III was at the zenith of his power, 
The Empire had been recognized by all the other states of 
Europe. The Emperor had, with England and Piedmont 
as allies, waged a successful war against Russia in the 
Crimea. 1 He was supp'osed to have the best army in Europe, 
and he was honored in the face of all the world by having 
Paris chosen as the seat of the congress which drew up 
the treaties at the end of that war. And now an heir was 
born to him, the Prince Imperial, as interesting to his day 
and as ill-fated as the l{ing of Rome had been in his. For- 
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this wa., not {'\'ident for SOIHP time. 1"he Emperor's poli('} The 
lUll} thus far been donlinateJ by a. very clear perception Emperor'. 
.. I f . N . ] L I . polley of 
ot SC -Jntcrest. ow Jt was to c lllngc, eCOlHC ess preCJse, peace. 
bolder, and 1110re uncertain, calculated to arou
c critici!àlll 
and to create a luck of confidcnce, a general scnse of in- 
security. In preparing France for the Elupire while yet 
he was the dictatoriall}residcnt of 185
, Na.poleon had ta1.en 
special care to reassure hcr on one point. ..\s the I
'ir
t 
Empire had been a period of unexanlplcd war, would not 
the Second be the same? In a speech at Bordeaux, which 
became famous, Napoleon had \\ ith great deliberation treated 
this subject. "Nevertheless," said he, "there is a fear to 
which I ought to reply. In a spirit of distrust certain 
people say: the Empire is war. But T say: the Empire is 
peace. I confess, however, that I, like the Enlperor, have 
many conquests to nlake. I wish, like him, to win and to 
reconcile the hostile parties," and to achieve econoInic and 
rnoral victories of various kinds. ". . . Such are the con- 
que5ts that I contenlplate, and all of you ,\"ho surround 
Ine, who desire, like myself, the welfare of the fatherland, 
you arc n1Y. soldiers." To the latter sort of con- 
<Jue
ts the Enlperor gave hinlself, as we have seen, with 
energy and success. But the other part of his proInise 
he did not adhere to. 'Vars were frequent in his reign, 
wars not forced upon hinl but created hy him, wars 
disastrous to himself and to his d:ynasty, as the more 
famouc; ones of the First Empire IÎad been to the First 
Napoleon. 
The policy of the Empire at home after 18ûO was deter- 
olined by the policy abroad. This was dcterrninec1 by the 
J-:n1peror, who had uncontrolled rights of nUlking war, which . 
rights he un,\ isely used. 1.'1.e beginning of his scriou,; The Italian 
trollhlpc: U"flQ 'hie;: nnrtlf'lnl1tion in the Itali1.n ,\ar of W

 of 
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III in the making of modern Italy, the consequences of 
which were to be for him so unexpected, so far-reaching, 
and in the end so disastrous. And correctly to appraise 
that policy we must first trace the history of the rise of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 



CHAPTER X 


CAVOUR AND TI-IE CH,EA1
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OF ITALY 


CA VOUR AND NAPOLEON III 


'\VITH the failure of the revolutions of 1848-9 Italy re- Reaction in 
d h f d . . f d . ... 11 Italy after 
turne to er ormer con Ihon, 0 IVI810n Into sma states, 1848. 
arbitrary governnlent, and donlination of Austria. The 
punishn1{
nt of Liberals \\ as general, and at titHe.:; savage, 
particularly in Lonlbardy- Venetia and in Naples. [n the 
latter case the proceedings were so iniquitous that Glad- 
stone, in a flanling palnphlet, denounced the N eapolita.n 
government as the very negation of God erected into a. 
systenl. After the !)ope's return to Rome, his government 
,..as guilty of such nlisdecds that its supporter, Louis Xa- 
poleon, protested, though in va.in. In Tuscany the govern- 
ment was characterized by severitJ;- in Lonlbardy and 
"cnetia by long-continued persecutions. Constitutions that 
had been granted were generally revoked. One fìtate in 
the peninsula forme(l a brilliant exception to this 
orry 
bJ
tetn of reaction-Piedmont, 'Though badly defeated on 
the battlefield at Custozza in 184R, and 'tt N o\'ara ill 18-109 
it had gained an important Inora] victory. ....\n Italian prince 
had risked his throne twice for the cause of Italian in- 
dependcnce, conduct which for nlultitudes of Italialls marked 
the' I-Iouse of Sayoy J\S the leader of the future. 'Iore- 
o'.cr, the kin
 who hhd done this, Charles _\lbert, had also 
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Austria offered Victor Elnn1anuel easy terrns of peace if 
he would abrogate this constitution, and prospects of aggran- 
dizement were dangled before hiIu. lIe absolutely refused. 
This was a turning point in his career, in the history of 
Piedmont, and in that of Italy. It won him the popular 
Piedmont a title of the Honest l{ing. It made Piedmon t the one hope 
constitu- of Italian Liberals-:---She was nati ;-nal and constitutional. 
tional state. _ . 
. Henceforth her leadershIp was assured. For the next ten 
years her history is the history of the making of the King- 
dom of Italy. Thither Liberals who were driven out of 
the other states took refuge, and their number was large. 
Victor Emmanuel was a brave soldier, a man, not of bril-" 
Ii ant mind, but of sound and independent judgment, of abso- 
lute loyalty to his word, of intense patriotism. And he 
had froIn 1850 on, in his leading minister, CQ.1l t . ", nillo di' 
Cayour, one of the greatest statesmen and diplomatists of 
the nineteenth century. 
Count Cavour was born in 1810. His family belonged to the 
Cavour, nobility of Piedmont. He received a military education 
1810-1861. 
and joined t_he army as an engineer. But by his liberal 
opinions, freely expressed, he incurred the hostility of his 
superiors and was kept for a time in semi-imprisonment. 
He resigned his commission in 1831, and for the next fifteen 
years lived the life of a country gentleman, developing 
his estates. By studying the new scientific processe
J of 
agriculture, by introducing and inducing others to introduce 
machinery, by experimenting with canal irrigation and arti- 
ficial fertilizers, he was largely instrumental in revolution- 
izing farming in Piedmont. During these years, to vary the 
monotony of existence, he visited France and England 
repeatedly, interested particularly in political and economic 
questions. fIe was anxious to play a part in politics him- 
self.. though he saw no chance in a conntrv as vet with ut 
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studied H,brond the institutions he de
ire(l for his own country, Hla interelt 
particularly the I
nglish parliamentary system. Night after in politicaJ 
. and eco- 
night Iw 
at In the gallery of the IIousc of COIlUI10nS, seeking nomic quel- 
to nlake hilusdf thoroughly familiar with its rnodp
 of proce- tiOD!, 
durt
. Ca\,our's nlind waf) the opposite of 'Iazzini'
, practical, 
positive, not poetical 'l.nd speculative. lIe wrote on social anJ 
c('onolnic questions. IJartieularly tlid he advocate the build-l 
ing of railroads as tending effectively to promote the llloral 
unity of Italy, which nlllst precede political unity. They 
would sweep away local jealousies anù bind the Italians 
of different sections together commercial1y. }{OlllC ought 
to be the center of the system, which should unite the" hole 
peninsula. In an these plans for the Inaterial enrichlnent 
of Piedmont and of Italy, he WEtS dOluinated by the patriotic 
consideration that they would contribute to the achievemcny 
of independence and unity. In 18-t7, when the censorship 
of the press "" as abolished in Piednlont, Cavollr su" that 
his opportunity had come, left his retirement, and founded 
II liberal newspaper called II llisor[Jimcnto. Its ainl" were Becomes an 
". d d . J t tl . d I editor. 
In epcn enee, unIon )(' ween 1(' pnnces an peo!, e, 
llnd reforms." lIe wclcoJlled with enthusiaslll the creation 
in 184<8 of a parlialnent for Pie(hnont and of a constitution, 
\\ hich he had, indeed, been one of the bolùest to dellland. 
.. Italy," he said, "lnllst Inake her.;;elf by Hleans of liberty, 
or we Blust give up trying to lnake her." 'l-'his belief in 
parli:unentary institutions Cavour held tenaciously all 
through hi
 life, even when at tillles they scelBed to be a 
hindrance to his policies. lIe believed that in th(' end, 

ooner or later, the people reach the truth of a ul'ltter. rIp 
\\ as elected to the first Piedlnontese Parliament \\ a
 tnken 
into the cabinet in 1850, and becnm
 prime nlinister in 18"'
. Cavour 
lIe held this position for the relluúnòer of his life, \\ ith tilt> 

ie

 1



 
exception of a fe\\o Illonths, proving hilllsdf a great statl'S- , 
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vara, that if Piedmont would" gather to itself all the living 
forces in Italy it would be in a position to lead our mother 
country to those high destinies whereunto she is called," 
To accomplish this, he now said, "Piedmont must begin 
by raising herself, by re-establishing in Europe as well as 
in Italy a position and a credit equal to her ambition." He 
threw himself with enthusiasm and intelligence into his pre- 
liminary work of making Piedmont, a small and poor coun- 
try, strong, vigorous, modern, of calling the attention of 
the great powers to this little state beneath the Alps. To 
accomplish this the army must be reorganized and strength- 
ened, the fleet quilt up, fortifications erected. This would 
involve immense expenditure. But Piedmont's debt had 
-- 
been greatly increased by the late war. The interest on 
it had mounted from about two million lire in 1847 to thirty 
million in 185
. There were large annual deficits; bank.. 
ruptcy appeared imminent. EcononlY rather than expendi- 
ture seemed imperative. Not so thought Cavour. He be- 
lieved in spending freely on improvements, because they 
'were necessary, and because in the end larger revenues would 
result. He urged large appropriations not only for the army, 
but for public works. He encouraged agric ultur e, completed 
the railway system of Piedmont, stimulated commerce and in- 
dustry by treaties of commerce with othe
 states, se cul
- 
rized some of the monastic lands, levied new taxes, all this, 
of course, by securing the necessary laws from Parliament. 
The result of all this activity was that Piedmont entered 
upon a period of rapid growth in material prosperity, and 
the new burdens were as easily borne as the old had been. 
Cavour was thus able to create a large and well-equipped 
army of ninety thousand men, remarkable for a state whose 
population was only five million. And this facilitated his 
....u.\'V'... ""J.,..;.a,.... 'ny'h;....'h 'lT7'OC' "'1"1 c.a.nn....a 11"1'" P;.ar1Tnnnf an nllv ßmnnO' 
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out of Italy before UIlY It alian r egcncration could be 
llchieved. ßut he did not believe with l\IazLini llnd othcrs 
that the Italians could accolnpli:;h this feat alone. In his 
opinion the history of the last forty years had shown that 
plots and insurrection:;, would not 'avail. It was es&cntia] 
to win the aid of a great nlilitary power comparable in 
strength and discipline to Austria. This explains why he 
urged that Piedmont participate in the Crimean 
 are 
The Crimean war was fought in 1854 and 1855 by France Why 
- - - ------ --- 
 
and Engll!!ld ag
ia, to prevent the latter power Piedm.ont 
f _ d ' b . h ,...., k . J E . TI d particl- 
rOl11 IS Ineln enn g t e .I. ur "IS 1 -i In p lre, lere seeme to t d i 

 - pae n 
be no reason for a small and struggling state like Piednlont the Cri- 
to interfere. It had no serious quarrel with Itussia. The mean Wal. 
preservation or dismclnberment of Turkey was for it a ma.tter 
of only remote concern. Yet Cavour, looking beyond the 
immediate question, believed that Piednlont's and Italy's in- 
terests would be subserved by an aIliance offensive and de- 
fensive with the two "estern powers against H.ussia. For 
hl' believed that thus Piedmont would win the good will of 
----- ----- - - 
her two allies, and might take her place as an equal at the 
council" bõard of European diplomacy. Such a position 
thi
 state, Ectty and poor, in cOlnparison with l"rance and 
England and Austria and Russia, with barely five millions 
of people, had hitherto not held, Alnong the "" powers" 
she' was practical1y unrecogI!ized. For rea:,ons, then, quitè 
remote fro
thereal qiî
iio
t issue, and re
sons there- 
fore, which Cavour could not publicly give, he \\ ished to use 
this opportunity. IIis plan \\ a
 bitterly denounced and 
generally condemned. It ".as said that the qU'1rrcl was 
none of l"liedmont's, that by sending hcr llrtllY to the Crimea 
she would be exposing her own frontiers" that her finances 
would be l'uincd by this additional strain, that 
he should 
husband her money and her Dlen for her own struggle, which 
1 1 
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But he succeeded in carrying it through. Se venteen tho u- 
sand Sardinia ns were sent t o the Crilnea, where they prov'ed 
excellent sõldiers an d ,von d istiñëtion:--But Cavour was not 
aiming primarily at Inilitary glory, but at moral and diplo- 
matic victories. Piedmont had entered the alliance uncon- 
ditionally. She was not promised that, participating in 
the war, she would be permitted to participate in the making 
of the peace, and when the Congress of Paris was called in 
- ---- 
1856 Cavour starte
 out not kn owin g 
ether he 
uld be 
- - 
admitted to it, owing to Austria's opposition. He was going to 
Paris, he said, in order" to sniff the air." But a few days 
after his arrival he \Vas informed that he would be received. 
The two great powers could not well consent to the ignoring 
of their ally. Cavour had won the interest of Napoleon III, 
- 
who in 1855 had asked him, " What can bedone for Italy? " 
Cavou?ha d rep lied by r a memorandum. Now in Paris, 
after the treaty had been made, Napoleon caused the ques- 
tion of Italy-a question foreign to the purpose of the 
Congress-to be brought before it. This was Cavour's 
chance. The Italian situation was to be discussed in a 
congress in which Austria sat. Clarendon, representing 
England, indignantly denounced the Papal GOyernlnent as a 
"disgrace to Europe," and Ferdinand's misrule in Naples 
as crying for the intervention of the civilized world. This 
speech created an extraordinary sensation. l\loreover, by 
bringing the Italian question forward, it furnished Cavour an 
opportunity to speak. tIis speech was brief, cautious, and 
bold. The main cause of the evils froIl1 which Italy suffered 
was Austria, he declared. "Austria is the arch-enemy of 
Italian independence; the permanent danger to the only 
free nation in Italy, the nation which I have the honor to 
represent." 
Cavour returned from Paris with no material advantage 
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So had the Pope, llnd so had the King of 
aples. Piedmont 
had again shown that shc \\ as the champion of all Italy. 
'luny who, influence(l OJ )[azzini, }uul hitherto belicvcd that 
I taly's salvation lay in a rcpublic, Legan to change their 
opinion, and to cntertain an increasing confidence in the 
patriotislll and statcslllunship and rnilitary power of the 
}JieduH)ntese luonarchy. Cavour had gainc(] for hilll:-,elf n. 
great rcputation as a diplolnatist. IJrince .ì\Ietternich, now 
in retircnlcnt, and a connoisseur in such 1111. ttcrs, is said to 
have renlarked: " There is only one dipIOIuatist in Europe, hut 
unfortunatcly he i::, against us; it is )1. de Cavour." Cavour 
was no\\ one of thc commanding personalitics of .Europe. 
His position in his own country was nlore solid than ever. 
...\ftcr the Congrcss of Pari
 Pied1l10nt proceeded still 
further to make herself the model state of Ital)'. Laws Army 
were passed strcngthcning the army. Industry expanded strength- 
d . I . 1 . E I . . 1 d I } ened. 
un er \\ lse egIs atIon, 'J( ucatIoll was stInlu ate , un( t IC 
National Society was organized to encourage the gï=õ\\.th 
in the other stñtes of Italy of a sentimcnt in f'l\'or of l)ied- :Founding 
nloni. 'rh
 Blotto of this socicty was: " Independence and N Or t 
he 1 
a lona 
Unity; out with the Austrians and the Pope." 'rhe sub- Society. 
jects of other states wcre to be won frolll thcir 10yaItJ to 
thcir own princes to loyalty to Piedulont. .A rcvolution 
in opinion Ilnd sentimcnt "as to be effected that later a 
political revolution nlight be easier. 'rhis socictJ was 
uc- 
ccssful. 
I'lIIJ, like .l\lanin, who had hitherto been Hepub- 
Iicans, renounc
d their republicani
m and declared thenl- 
selves ".ilIing under certain conditions to follow !JÌcùulonL 
" 
[ake ItalJ," wrote \I'\nin, " and we are with JOU; if not 
not." The Katioual Society spread rapidly throughout 
the other states:- By it flLerah everJwhere wcre ùrawn to- 
g
ther under thc b1.1111er of thc Ilouse of Savoy, and a 
state of Illind was created fa \ arable t(; th e o verthro\\ of the 
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Cavour and had in 1855 asked what he could do for Italy, and Cavour 
Napoleon had responded with all explicitness. Suddenly all hope of 
UI. this consummation seemed dashed to the ground by a murder- 
ous attempt upon the life of Napoleon by certain Italians, 
led by Orsini (January 14, 1858). This, however, did 
not deflect Napoleon from the alliance with Sardinia toward 
which he had been tending for some time. The motives that 
influenced him to take the step momentous for himself 
as well as for Italy ,vere numerous. The principle of 
nationality which he held tenaciously, and which largely 
determined the foreign policy of his entire reign, prompted 
him in this direction-the principle, namely, that peoples 
of the same race and language had the right to be united 
politically. He sought, as ,ve shall see, to further this 
principle in several cases, with results very disastrous to 
himself and to France. 
Further, Napoleon had long been interested in Italy. He 
had himself taken part in the revolutionary movements there 
in 1831, and had probably been a member of the Carbonari. 
Moreover, it was one of his ambitions to tear up the treaties 
of 1815, treaties that sealed the humiliation of the N a- 
poleonic dynasty. These treaties still formed the basis of 
the Italian political system in 185B. Again, he 'was 
probably lured on by a desire to win glory for his throne, 
and there was always the chance, too, of gaining territory. 
Fear, also, may have influenced him. Orsini had not been the 
first Italian who had tried to assassinate the Emperor; he 
might not be the last, if he :should do nothing for Italy. 
At any rate, the Emperor decided to draw closer to Pied- 
mont, Hardly six months after Orsini's attempt, he in- 
yited Cavour to meet him at Plolnbière s, a watering place 
in the Vosges mountains. The meeting, which occurred 
Julv 
l. 1858. was shrouded in utmost mystery. Only 
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and conspirator, was no\\ clo'\ctcd wiUl n con
pirator far 
nlore skilful than hinlsdf. 'rhc intervi
w of ))Iomhièrcs is 
one of the 1l10st famous in thc history of the century. 'I"hcre 
were long- conversations, a Inelnorahh
 description of which 
was contained in fi letter which Cavour inlmediately scnt to 
Victor }':nllnanuel and which constitutcs our chief source of 
in formation concerning thc intrigues of two unscrupulou... A con- 
men conspiring for different reasons to bring' about a war. 1 Ip
racy to t 
bring abou 
No written agreenlent or treaty of alliance was made, but it a war. 
was agreed verbal1v that Francc and Piedmont should go to 
war with ...\ustria, but only upon S0111C pretext which could be 
justified b;forc Europe, and whieh would rnake it It.ppcar that 
the two powers were not bent upon rcvolution, but that they 
werc Inerely repelling 
\ustrian aggression. A rising in 

Iassa and Carrara was to serve as the pretext. If .A\ustria The 
should begin war against Piednlont, France would comc to the condi
on 
latter's assistance, and if thc alIies wcre victorious Italy shoul(l :
:
 
b(> reconstituted as follows: Lombardy and Venetiu. should be 
added to Piedmont, as should also the duchies and parts of 
the Papal States, the ROlllagna and the Legations. Austria 
would thus he cOlnpletely exp elled from the peninsula, nnd 
Victõr EIÏima uucl_would rule over a kingdOlll of X orthern 
I t al)=:- 'rhe rest of the Papal State
, \\;th the exception of 
HOlue and u region round about should bc added to '.ruscany 
which would thU8 forlIl a kingdom of Central Italy. 'l"'hese two 
lingdom
 and that of Naples and thf3 Papal States 
hould 
then be united into an Italian Confederation under the presi- 
dency of th(' Pope who might consequently feel cornpel1sated 
for the loss of Inost of his possessions. In return for her 
aid France was to recei,.c Savoy find po

ibIJ Nice. The 
Enlperor urged a Inarriagc bet" een his cousin l)rince X npo- 
leon and the daughter of Victor EUlnlanuel. No definite 
agreement was then lll'\de. Princc Napoleon \\as 'l de- 
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girl of sixteen. Ultimately this sacrifice was made-so re- 
volting to ,rictor Elnnlanue} and the Piedmontese. Early 
in December 1858 these verbal agreements were put into 
writing, though not, it would seem, although the matter is 
most obscure, into a binding treaty. 
Difficulties Though Cavour had apparently achieved the dream of his 
and dangers life, an alliance with a great military power, his position 
of Ca your's . . 
position. durIng the next few months, between the meetIng at Plom- 
bières, July 1858, and th
 final declaration of war, April 
1859, was o
e of extraordinary difficulty. He had invoked 
a powerful spirit. Could he control it, or would he become 
the mere sport of it? l\Iight not Napoleon, notably of a 
changeable mind, change it now at the critical time, leaving 
Piedmont high and dry, at the mercy of her powerful 
neighbor, Austria, leaving Cavour and all his policy a 
wreck? l\Iight not the other powers, getting wind of the con- 
spiracy, step in to prevent war, the necessity of which was 
the very basis of Ca vour's policy for the creation of modern 
Italy, as it was of Bismarck's policy later for the creation 
of modern Germany? If the war should come and Napoleon 
should be faithful to his engagelllents, might not the greatest 
danger lie right there? l\light not a victorious Napoleon in 
Italy do what a victorious Napoleon had done in Italy 
before, use his opportunity for his own advantage and not 
for that of the Italians, whom he ostensibly came to succor? 
Cavour did not \vish to playa game for Napoleon. The 
risk at any rate must be run. 
Cavour's It had been stipulated by Napoleon that he would support 
diplomacy. h 
Piedillont in a war with Austria if Austria appeared as t e 
aggressor. Cavour's policy therefore for the next months 
was to provoke Austria to this end. It was a period of 
great tension for the Piedmontese minister, in which he dis- 
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projects of these conspirators. Into the interesting det'lils 
of tht:M' nl3.chinationð ,\C cannot go. In the end they \\erc 
successful, Ilnd Austria wa
 goaded Ly Cavour's conduct 
to take tlw fatal step. She deln'uHled that Pieòmont disarm 
within threc days, otherwise war would be declared. 'Var 
was precisely the thing Cnvour wanted, and for which he 
had for nlonths been ceaselessly working. I fe had contrived 
to male ..Austria appear tl)(' aggressor and now the case had 
arisen for which Napoleon had prorniðed his aid. l )íc(ltuo nt 
refused the Austrian ultilnatuIJl, and at the enù uf ...\ pril The 
1859 war began. ".rhe public opinion of other n'ations blanled Austro- 
A -. I d r . d . I f h ' Sardinian 
ustnH. lln( exonerate Ie nH)ut, Inost unJust)', or t IS W 
art 
war was Cavour's, desired b)' hinl and brought about by him 
with extraordinary skill. 'rll'\t he had succeeded in throw- 
ing the whole responsibility for it on his enelny was only 
further evidence of the cunning of his fine Italian hand. 
The Austro-Sardinian war lasted only about two months. The 
'fhe Austrian arIllies wcre large but incolllpetentIJ led. campaign 
of 1859. 
They \\ astcd the tinle before the arrival of the French troops 
when Piednlont was at their mercy. 'Vhen the French 
arrived, the I
lnperor at thcir hC1.d, active fighting began. 
The theater of war was liluitcd to I
olubard.r. 1'he battles 
of :\Iagcnta (June 4) and of Solfcrino ( J un(\ 
4-) ,\ ere 
yictories for the ..t\l1ies. ".fhe 11.tter was one of the greatest 
battles of the nineteenth century. It lasted ele"en hours, 
nlore than 
60,OOO Incn wcre engaged, nearly 
OO cannon. 
'l'hc .AIlies lost over 17,000 l11en, the .Austrians about 22,000. 
All Lombardy was conquereò, and \Iilan was occupied. It 
sccIued that V cnetia could be easily overrun and the terInina- 
tion of Austrian rule in It'l1y eft'ccted, and Xapolcon's 

tatement that h(\ "ould free Italy " frolll the Alps to the 
.Adriatic" accolnplíshed. Suddenly Napoleon halted in the The Pre- 
. .. ., liminarie. 
fun tIde of success, sought an interYlew wIth the ElnpeTor of Vtlla- 


,. ... 
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(1) The creation of an Italian Confederation under the 
honorary presidency of the Pope. (
) The cession to 
France, and the transfer by France to Sardinia, of the 
province of Lombardy. (3) The inclusion of Venetia in the 
Italian Confederation, as a province, however, under the 
Crown of Austria. ( 4) The restoration of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany and the Duke of lVlodena to their respective 
states, whence they had just been driven by popular uprisings. 
The considerations that determined Napoleon to stop in 
the middle of a successful campaign, and before he had 
attained the object for which he had come into Italy, were 
many and serious. \Vhile victorious on five battlefields he 
had no reason to feel elated. Magenta and Solferino had 
been victories, but he saw that they might easily have been 
defeats.. He had conquered .Lombardy, but Austria had 
150,000 men in Venetia, and 100,000 more were advancing 
to join thenl. Austria's troops would then outnumber his. 
1\loreover Austria would now plant herself firmly in the 
famous Quadrilateral, whose fortresses could only be taken, 
if at all, after long and difficult sieges. Furthermore, the 
control of events was plainly slipping from him. The effect 
of the Piedmontese propaganda in the other states of Italy 
was already becoming apparent. During the war the Ro- 
magna had thrown off its allegiance to the Pope, the author- 
ity of the rulers of l\lodena and Panna had been renounced 
by their rebellious subj ects, and all three-the Ronlagna, the 
tw
duchies, and Tuscany also, were clamoring for annexa- 
tion to Piedmont. If the ,var should continue the other 
Italians might show the same determination and Napoleon 
might find that, instead of an enlarged kingdom of Piedmont, 
a kingdom of all Italy had been created, and many of the 
leading men in France were denouncing as very dangerous 
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and wa.s contemplating intervention, uncI Franc(
 was HI no 
condition to fight Austria and Prussia cOluLined. .AI:-,o, the 
Enlperor h1.d been toucheò L.r the horrors of the battlefield. 
'- The poor people, the poor people, what a horrihlc thing 
is war," he was heard to say Inore than once at Solferino. 
Austria was eager for peace. IIer arrny was badly led. Austria 
She was involved in trouble with IIungary. She did not eager for 
relish being saved by l)russia, for }}russia might then sei

 peace. 
her leadership in Germ 1.11Y. I.'rancis Joseph, too, like N a- 
poleon, was horrified by war. "Better lose a province," he 
said after Solferino, "than be present again at so awful a 
spectacle." 'ïhus both rulers were wining to come to 
terms. -\ 
The nc-ws of the armistice came as a cruel disappointment 
to the Italians, dashing their hopes just as they were appa- 
rently about to be realized. The Go,rernnlent of \''ictor 
Emlllanuel had not even been cOllo;ulted. In intense indigna- 
tion at the faithlessness of Napoleon, overwrought by the 
excessive strain under which he had long been laboring, 
Cavour conlpletely Jost his self-control, urged desperate 
measures upon the I(ing nnJ, when they 'were declined, in a 
fit of rage, threw up his office. The I(ing by overruling Resigna- 
C'lYOUr showed hin1self wiser than his gifted IlIinister. A\S tion of 
d '. } 1 } h 1 . Cavour. 
lsappolnted as t IC atter, IP sa" Illore clenrl.r t nn l HI 
Cavour that though I}jedlnont had not gained all that 
he had 
hoped to, yet she had gained nluch. It was wiser to tuke \\ hut 
on(\ could get and biòe the future than to ilnperil all hy some 
nHHI coúrse. IIerc was one of the great monlents ".here the in- 
dependence and COlIllnOn sense of Victor Enllnanuel were of 
grea.t and enòuring service to his country. 
Napoleon had not done all that he had planned for I tal)' , Piedmont 
Jet he had rendered a very iluportant service. lIe had 
e- acquires d 
Lombar y. 
cured Lornbardy for PiedlHont. It should also be noted that 
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ANNEXATIONS AFTER VILLAFRANCA 


Central 
Italy. 


Thus by the preliminaries of Villafranca, embodied later 
in the Peace of Zurich, November 10, 1859, the Enlpcror 
of the French and the Elnperor of Austria put an end to 
the process of Italian unification shortly after it had begun. 
Piedmont had grown by the addition of Lombardy and that 
was an. Austria was still an Italian power, and by the 
terms agreed upon ,vas to be a member of the projected 
Italian Confederation. That she could use that position 
to continue her leadership in Italy was proved by her success 
in using the German Confederation for purposes of leader- 
ship in Germany. The Pope was still a temporal ruler and 
his power indeed was to be augmented by the presidency of the 
Confederation. Thus the Austrian Emperor and the Pope 
stood in the way of Italian aspirations as before. No wonder 
that Cavour said, though incorrectly, that all the efforts 
Piedmont had made during the past ten years had gone for 
nought. But the Peace of Zurich was destined never to be 
- 
carried out save in one respect that Lombardy was added to 
Piedmont. Victor Elnmanuel saw what Cavour failed to see, 
that the chapter was not closed but that it might be carried 
further, that central Italy at least might be drawn into the 
enlarged Kingdom of Piedmont. 
The situation in central Italy was this: During the war 
the rulers of l\lodena, Parma, Tuscany, had been overthrown, 
and the Pope's authority in Romagna, the northern part 
of his dominions, had been destroyed. Assemblies called in 
those states by revolutionary leaders voted, in August 1859, 
in favor of annexation to Piedmont. Thus the province
 
of central Italy hurled defiance at the two Emperors who 
had decided at Villafranca that the rulers of those countries 
_ _ -1 n:M1
",.....c. rlnnl;T'uul tJ.u
lr nffpr at the 
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attuch.. But nnotJici:dlJ Picdnlont ga\'e thel11 cncollrngelJlcnt 
to hold out for annexation. 
rrhp I ta]iaJ)
 of the central states stood finn. It \\ as ImposslbU- 
e, ident thnt tllC fonner rulers could onl}' be restored by ity of re- 
. storing the 
for 'e and Napoleon prolJlIscc1 that force should not be used, old order. 
either Frcnch or Austrian, to accomplish their restoration. 
For )l1onths this anomalous situation continued, hfiras
ing 
to evcrJ one. "rhe central 
tates, under the leadcrship of 
Piedluolltesc statesnlen who had gone to them to assume 
(lirection, re\'ised alld rendered ullifonll their laws, and 
created 3. common military forc.' that they Inight in the 
eud bring about fusion with Piedmont. IJiploJJlacy sug- 
g(\sh
(l a congres
 which was neyer con,'ened, and for some 
tilne things drifted. Slowly the whole confused 
ituation 
began to clarify. N a}>olcon came to see' that if the peoples 1 
wcrc lcft to thelllsel\'es they would ne,'cr restore their rulers 
but woul(] insist upon union n ith l)iedlnont; that, moreover, 
the fedcration under the presidency of the Popc could never 
bp hrought about except by force. He 
aw also that the 
re:-;toration of thc rulers to their duchies ,vould be an 
advantage to ...\ustria but not at an to l
'rance. lIe had no 
de
ire that \ustria should be tlgain preòOIllinant in tile pl'nin- 

ula. Other c\'ents co-operated to hasten a 
ollItion. In EIIg'- England's 
land, in June 1
5!), a new dection h'lU occurred and a tninistrv P
rtic i iPa- 
- tlon n 
had couw into office which was ,'cry friendly to thc causc of affairs. 
Italian unit), 'lud which particularly wished the Italians to 
he strong enough to be independcnt of the !i'rench, "rhe 
J
nglish Go\'ernlnen t protested ngainst the el11ploJIllCut of 
French or .c\ustrian forccs to rcpr('

 the clearly c
prcssed 
will of the peopll. of cClltral,ltaly 'lnd to restore the l)rinccs. 
'rhis wa
 England's g'l'cat ser\'icp to the Italians. " rrhe 
people of the (luchies hn \'c as Tnuch right to changl\ their 
sovereigns," said Lord l)'lhllcrston, ,.. as the English people 
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Another event tending toward the solution of the question 
was the return of Cavour to power in January 1860, after 
an absence of six rnonths. Cavour saw that the annexation 
of central Italy to Piedmont could be effected only with 
Napoleon's consent, which, therefore, must be secured. But 
N.apoleon would not yet give it. It ,vas clear that a bar- 
gain must be made. Piedmont could have the annexa- 
tions for a price and that price was the cession of Savoy 
and Nice to France, which Napoleon had not claimed before 
as he had not carried out the agreement of Plombières, but 
which he now demanded as cOlnpensation for the creation of 
an important state on the southeastern border of France, and 
because he wished, by enlarging the national boundaries, to 
allay the sharp criticism which his Italian policy had aroused 
at home. It was finally agreed that plébiscites should be 
taken in the states of central Italy to see if they wished 
annexation to Piedmont, and in Savoy and Nice to see if 
they wished annexation to France. Thus, in theory, the 
principle would be upheld that peoples have a right to 
dispose of themselves. 
These plébiscites in Italy resulted as was expected. 
(l\larch 11-1fl, 1860.) The vote was almost unanimous in 
favor of annexation. 
l\lodena, Parma, Tuscany and the Romagna were thus 
added to the J\:ingdom of Piedlllont, which had already re- 
ceived Lombardy. The Pope issued the major excommuni- 
cation against the authors of this spoliation of his do- 
minions (Romagna), but Victor Emmanuel accepted the 
sovereignty thus offered him, and on April flnd, 1860, the 
first parliament of the enlarged kingdom met in Turin. 
A small state of less than 5,000,000 had grown to one of 
11,000,000 within a year. This was the most important 
,..hnnO'p 1n thP nolitlC'Sll svstem of Eurone since 1815. As 
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that congrc
s had decided \\ as to be a ITIcre "ge(
graphical 
expression" was now a nation in fornla.tion, 
\nd thi
 wu,r; 
heing (lccOIuplisheò by thc trilunphant 'lssertion of two 
principlcs uttcrly oùious to the Inonarch
 of 1815, tll(. right 
of revolution and the right of pcoplcb to òetcrmine their 
0\\ n destinies for the1l1selvcs, for these anne
ation;) \\ ere the 
result of war and of pléhiscitcs. 
But Piedmont's triull1ph was not ,\ ithout an clement of Cession 
bitterness for it had been bought with a price, and that price of Savoy 
h . f S d N . . h I . f and Nice 
was t e ceSSIon 0 a \'oy an Ice, WIt a popu abon 0 by the 
about 700,000, to France. Savoy was the cradle of the Treaty of 
ruling house and its abandonnlent "as a great hUlniliation, Tunn, 
b " ... ' bi f . .March 24, 
ut It \\as, In Ca,'our's opUllon, lllevita e. Bccause 0 It 1860. 
Garibaldi, n. citizcn of Nice, attackcd hinl in Parlian1cnt with 
renlarkable vehclTIence. " You have nlade nle," he said, " u. 
stranger in the land of illY birth." "'I'he act," rcplied 
Cavour with inlpressive dignity, "that has made this gulf 
between us, was the Blost painful duty of n1Y life, By 
what I have {ell l11yself I know what Garibaldi nlust havc 
felt. If he refuses Ine his forgiveness I cannot reproach hinl 
for it." Parlialnent supported Cavour, ratif.ying the cession 
by a majority of Q
9, more than four-fifth
 of thc entirc 
chalnber. The plébiscites in SavoJ and 
ice took place a 
few days later 'Ind resulted in an almost unanilnous vote for ^ 
annexation to France. One result of thi
 annexation of Effect 
S d N . . t ( I ' upon Napo- 
avoy an 
 Ice w'as to prove \'erJ lnlportan or ranec. 1 III 
eon . 
It alienated England from Napoleon cOIllplctcly. England 
did not wish to see her powerful n{'ighbor grow larger. "rhe 
depth and unfortunate effect of this cbtrangelncnt Xapolcon 
\\- as to feel fullJ before Juan)' l110nths had pas'oed. )[ore- 
o\'er, nlight not this acceptance of Italian territory involve 
,I hinl in further Italian complications? 'Yas he not nloralIy 
comproll1ised? ï'hat Cavollr apprecia.ted the advuntage of 
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explain the crJptic utterance, but everyone knew that he 
was still' far from his cherished goal. Napoleon III would 
stilJ be very useful. Sophisticated Guizot, then living in 
retirement, made at about this time an observation: " There 
are," he said, "two men upon whom the eyes of Europe 
are fixed, the Emperor Napoleon and 1\1. de Cavour. The 
game is being played. I back 1\1. de Cavour." 


THE CONQUEST OF THE KINGDOl\I OF NAPLES 
1\Iuch had been achieved in the eventful year just described, 
but much ren1ained to be achieved before the unification of 
Italy should be c0l11plete. Venetia, the larger part of the 
Papal States, and the Kingdom of Naples still stood outside. 
In the last, however, events no,v occurred which carried 
the process a long step forward. Early in lS60 the Sicilians 
rose in revolt against the despotism of their ne,v king, 
Francis II. This insurrection created an opportunity for 
a man already famous but destined to a wonderful exploit 
and to a memorable service to his country, Giu
eppe Gari- 
baldi
 already the most fan10us military leader in Italy, and 
invested with a half mythica] character of invincibility and 
daring, the result of a very spectacular, ron1antic career. 
Garibaldi ,vas born at Nice in 1807. lIe was therefore 
two years younger than .i\lazzini and three years older than 
Cavour. Destined by his parents for the priesthood he 
preferred the sea, and for many years he livcd a roving 
and adventurous sailor's life. He early joined " Young 
Italy." His military experience was chicfly in irregular, 
guerilla fighting, He took part in the unsuccessful insur- 
rection, organized by 
Iazzini in Savoy in 1834, and as a 
result was condemned to death. He managed to escape to 
South America where, for the next fourteen years, he was 
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penaIty of death, and inlnlcdiateIy thousands flocked to the 
standard of the" hero of :\fontcvidl'O" to tight under hilll 
again
t thé 4\ustrians. 
\fter the failure of that clunpaign The de- 
he went, in 18-t9, to ltolnc to assunlC the nlilitary ùefense tense ot 
of the repuhlic. "Theil the city was about to fan Ill' escaped Rome. 
with four thousand troop
, intending to attack the Au
trilln 
power in Venctia. li1 rcllc h and .i"\ustrian armies pursued hin1. 
I Ie Iooiucceedcd in evading thein, but his al"lny dwindled away 
rapidly and thl' cha
c became so hot that he was forced 
to escape to the .l'\driatic. '''hen he landed later, his enemies 
were iUlInediately in full cry again, JlullÌing hiln through for- 
ests nlHl over Jnountains as if he were sOlne dangerous gaBle. 
J t "a
 It "onderful exploit, rendered tragic by the death 
in a fann-house near Ravenna, of his wife Anita, who was his 
cOlnp'1I1ion in the can)p as in the Jlollle, :'lnd who was as 
high-spirited, as daring, u.s cuurageous fiS he. Garibaldi 
fina]]y escaped to 
\lnerica and began once more the life 
of an exile. llut his story, shot through and through with 
heroisllI and chivalry and rOIlHtllCe, 1110ved thc Italian people 
to unwonted llcpths of enthusiasn1 and a(ltl1iration. 
For scveral years Garibaldi was a ,vande reI', s'liling the 
s('a
, cOllllllanc1er of a l)eruvian hark. For SOllIe Inonth
, 
indeed, he was a candle Inaker on Staten island, but in 18:'" 
 Leader of 
he returned to Italy and settled down as a fanner on the" The Hunt- 
e< ers of the 
litth. island of Caprera. Bul the e\ents of 18;)9 once II10re Alps." 
hrought hilll out of his l'l'tirelJlent. .Again, a
 a lender of 
voluntecrs, he plunged into the war against \u..;tria. and 
inullenseJy increased his l'eput,\.tion. I Ie h:ul hcconlc the 
idol of soldicrs and 
uh'('nturous spirits from one end of 
Italy to the other. 
Iu1titud('
 were ready to follon in 
blind confiùence wherever he nlight lend. I lis naBle \\ as one 
to conjure with. There no\\ occurred, in 1860, th(' 1110st 
brilliant episode of his career, the Sicilian expedition and tl}(
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the aid of the Sicilians who had risen in revolt against their 
king, Francis II of Naples. 
His determination created a serious problem for Cavour. 
The Government of Piedmont could not sanction an attack 
upon the Kingdom of Naples, with which it was at peace, 
without seeming a ruthless aggressor upon an unoffending 
state, and without running the risk of a European inter- 
vention which n1Ïght undo all the work thus far accomplished. 
In Cavour's opinion the newly enlarged kingdoll1 needed time 
for consolidation before undertaking any further task. On 
, the other hand, if Garibaldi determined to go it would be 
dangerous to try to prevent him, and yet the result of a 
successful campaign might n1ake him a rival of Ca vour and 
might be used to checkmate Piedmont. It was imperative 
that Piedmont should still direct the evolution of Italy 
toward her future destiny. Cavour could not approve the 
expedition, and he was not prepared to condemn it. He 
therefore adopted the plan of secretly conniving at the 
preparations, at the same time holding Piedmont officially 
aloof from all connection with it. Thus he could assure 
the powers that Piedmont had nothing to do with it. If it 
should fail, he could not be reproached, whereas if successful, 
he might profit by it. He had need of all his customary 
wariness in this juncture. 
On :\Iay 5, 1860, the expedition of " The Thousand," the 
" Red Shirts," embarked froll1 Genoa in two stean1ers. These 
were the volunteers, nearly 1,150 men, whom Garibaldi's 
fame had caused to rush into the new adventure, an adventure 
that seell1ed at the ll10ment one of uttcr folly. The King of 
Naples had 
4,000 troops in Sicily and 100,000 more on 
the mainland. The odds against success seemed over
elm- 
ing. But fortune favored the brave. After a campaign 
of It fpw weeks.. in which he ,vas several times in .Q'reat danl!er. 
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the incompetency of the cOlllnHlnùers of the Neapolitan 
troops. .L\udacity had won the ,ictorJ. lIe assunled the 
position of Dictator in Sicily in the name of Victor Eln- 
manuel II (August 5, 1860). 
(;aribaldi no\\ crosscd the straits to the luainland dc- Conquest 
tern1ined to conquer the entire J\:ingdom of Naples (AugnC\t O K !' th d e 
Ing om 
19, 1860). r.rhe J{ing still had an army of 100,000 Inen, of NapleL 
but it had not eyen the strcngth of a frail reed. There was 
practically no bloo(hhed. 'rhe Ncapolitan l{ingdolll \\ a
 
not overthrown; it collapsed. r.rreachery, desertion, corrup- 
tion did the worl. On Scptcluber 6th, }.'rancis II left 
Naples for Gaeta anJ the next day Garibaldi entered it by 
rail with only a few attendants, and drove through the streets 
amid a pandenlonium of en thusiasn1. In less than five nlonths 
he had conquere(l a kingdoIll of 11,000,000 people, an 
achievement unique in modern history. 
Garibaldi no\\" began to talk of pushing on to Rome. 'ro Garibaldi 
Ca\'our the situation seclncd full of danger. llollle was ;
:::k to 
occupied by a French garrison. An attack upon it would Rome. 
alnlost necessarily mean an attack upon !4'rance. A clash 
between Garibaldi's followers and the .Prench troops which 
\\-ere nlaintail1ing the l-'opc's power in Uonle wou1d probably 
bring an intervention of Napoleon, this time against the 
Italians. 'There must, therefore, be no '\ttac1. upon ]{onlC. 
But while }{OIlIC itself and its iJnnlerliate neighborhood mu
t 
be preserved inviolate for the Pope, Ca,.our did not think 
that the two eastern provinces of the Papal "tates lTlnhria 
Rnd the l\Iarches, need be. rrhey desired annexation to Picrt- 
mont and were only kept down by an arnlY of volunteers, 
drawn fronl Ireland, ...\ustria, li'rance and other Catholic 
countries, Ought people who wished to h
 free Crolo the 
l)ope's rule to be kept in 
uhj ection by an anny of 
nlercenarics? 
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and that would range Italy against, not only France, but 
Austria, two great empires, and everything that had oeen 
so painfully accomplished would be ilnperiled. To prevent 
Garibaldi's advance which, once under way, would be beyond 
control, Victor Emmanuel must take charge of the re\ olu- 
tion in southern Italy. Yet if Victor Enlmanuel's troops 
entered the Papal States all the Catholic countries of Europe, 
outraged at the despoiling of the Pope, might intervene 
and undo what had been already done. Cavour believed 
Ulat if he left the Pope unmolested in ROIne, N apo- 
leon would have no objection to the rest of the Papal States 
going into the new kingdom, if the population desired it. 
In this estimate he ,vas correct. Understanding finally that 
Napoleon approved, if only the thing were done quickly, 
,rictor Emmanuel's arnlY crossed into the Papal States and 
defeated the Papal troops at Castelfidardo (September 18th, 
1860). They then entered. the territory of Naples. The 
climax to all this unification movenlent was now at hand. 
On October 11, 1860, Parliament voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of the annexation of all the provinces in central and 
southern Italy whose people should declare in favor of it 
by plébiscite. The plébiscite took place in the l\:ingdorn of 
The annex- Naples on October 
1-

, 1860, and was overwhelmingly in 
a
ion of the favor of annexation. On the mainland approxiInately 
KIngdom . .. 
of Naples 1,300,000 voted yes, 10,000 no; In SICIly 43
,000 yes, 600 no. 
and of A few' days later the Pope's former subjects in the l\larches 
Umbria and voted for annexation by 133,000 to 1,
OO; and in Ulnbria 
::rches. by 97,000 to 380. 1\lajorities so staggering showed how 
unaniInous ,vas the desire for unification. 
After having conquered the Papal army at Castelfidardo, 
Victor Emmanuel had advanced with his army into the 
Kingdom of Naples for the double purpose of defeating 
the arIny still under Francis II at Capua and Gaeta, 
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in political s'lgacitJ. It was iUlpcrati, c that Yictol. J
ln- 
manucl's authol'itJ :-;houIcI be :-;UIH'CUIC in Napl

, that. he 
Juight control the cvolution of evcnts. Both purposes were 
non achicvcd. rrhc troops of .Francis 11 wcre defeated 
.:ll Cupua on the first anù scconù of Novelnbcr, and Siege of 
the :,iegc of Gaeta, whcre FI ancis took !lib last stand, Gaeta. 
began. 
Garibaldi had denlanded the resignation of Cavour from 
Victor Enunanuel and sccnlcd di
poscd to insi&t upon certain 
conditions bcfore handing over his conqucst to him. Thc 
l
ing's attituùe was firtH. II
 cleclincd to considcr th(\ dis- 
nlissal of Ca\'our. ::\lorcover, now that Victor Emmanuel was 
hilnsclf in the }{ingdOlu of N'aples with a large ann.r, and \\Us 
backcd by the vote of the Par1iu1Tlcnt and tIle p1cbio;;citcs 
favoring annexation, Garibaldi yieldcd. On Novembcr 7th, 
Victor }
nllJlanuel and Garibaldi drove togethcr through the 
streets of N aple:s. 'rhc latter refused all rcwards and Jlonors 
and with only a little nloney and a bag of seed beans for his 
fann he sailed awa.r to Caprcra. Gaeta fell on February 
13, 1
61, and till' l{ing flcd to !{OlllC, entering upon a 
life of exile which was to end only with his death in 
1
9.J.. 
On the 18th of February, 1861, a new Parli'1.Illent, r{'pre- The 
, II I I ' r. d ( ) . r r . Kingdom 
scnbng a tll J except enetIa an ,olue, 1l1ct In unn. of Italy 
rhe l{ingdolll of Sardinia now gavc way to the J(ingdolll of proclaimed. 
Italy, proclaimcd )Iarch 17th. Yictor EUllnanueJ II was de- 
clared " by the gracc of God tllld tlw \\ in of the nation, h.in
 
of Italy." 
A new kingdoln, cOluprising a population of about tn ent '- 
two Ininions, had arisen during fi pcriod of l'ighteel1 Inonth
, 
and now took its placc among the powers of Europe. 'rhe 
Pope refused to recognize this "creation of I"cvolution," 
ana exconlnlullicated the crin1Ïnal in, aders of hi:-, 
tates. 
Yictor Enullnnucl ht= denounced as " forgctful of e,"ery rcli- 
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with which he has sought to seal his "sacrilegious usurpa- 
tions," Pius IX formally protested. 1 
But the Kingdom of Italy was still incomplete. V enetia 
was still Austrian and the PatrimonJ of St. Peter was still 
subject to the Pope, This was a strip along the western 
coast, between TuscanJ and Naples, twenty or thirty n1iles 
wide, and included the incomparable city of Rome. The 
Pope's power rested on the French garrison. The new 
Kingdom, however, was not strong enough to take Venetia 
from Austria, nor disposed to defy the Emperor Napoleon 
by an attack upon Rome. 
There were, indeed, some Italian nationalists who were 
willing to forego perI11anently the possession of Rome as 
the capital. D' Azeglio called the desire for it simply "a 
classical fantasticality." l\Ioreover, it was "a malarial 
town fit only for a museum." Not so thought Cavour, who 
believed that "without Rome there was no Italy." He 
declared that no'v that national independence had been 
secured the great object must be "to make the Eternal 
City, on which rest twenty-five centuries of glory, the splen- 
did capital of the Italian J{ingdom." The position of the 
capital was not to be determined by the character of the 
climate or topography, but by moral reasons and the moral 
primacy of Rome among all Italian cities was unquestionable. 
They must have Rome, but on two conditions, that France 
should consent and that the Catholic world should have 
no just ground to believe that it meant the subjection of 
the Pope. Cavour hoped that the Pope would be willing 
to give up his temporal power on the guarantee that his 
spiritual authority should be carefully guarded and even 
extended. The principle of " a free church in a free state" 
absorbed his thought at this time. At his request Parlia- 
ment voted the principle that Rome should be the capital of 
..... 1 __ _ _1_____ 
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now feU ill. Overwork, the extraordinary pressure under 
which he had for Jllonth
 been laboring, brought on ill- 
sOlnnia; finally feyer dcvcloped and he died on the morning Death of 
of rJUIH
 6th, 1861, in thc very prinle of lifc, for he was onl)' Cavour. 
fifty-one.} Cars of uge. 
h Cavollr," said Lord Paln1erston, in the Britisl1 IIoul)c of 
Conunons, ... left a name 'to point a mora] and adorn a 
talc.' The Illoral was, that a nUln of transcendent talent, 
indonlitablc industry, inextinguishable patriotislll, could over- 
come difficulties which seemed insurnlountable, and confer 
the greatest, the most inestimable bcnefits on his country. 
The talC" with which his memory would be associated \\ as the 
most extraordinary, the nlost rOlllantic, in the annals of the 
world. A people who had secmed dcad had arisen to new 
and vigorous life, brcaking the spell which bound it, and 
showing itself worthy of a nc\\ and splendid destiny." 1 
'Throughout his life Cavour remained faithful to his funda- 
mental political principle, government by parlialllent and 
by constitutional forlns. Urged at various tinlcs to USSUlue 
a dictatorship he said he had no confidence in dictatorship::,. 
"I always feel strongest," he said, h when Parlian1cnt is 
sitting." "I cannot betray nlY origin, deny the principle::, of 
all lilY life," he wrote in H. private letter not intended for 
the public. 

 I aln the son of liberty and to her I owe all 
that I lun, If a veil is to be placed on hcr statue, it is not 
for me to do it." 


1 (
uoted by Cesaresco: Cnvour, 216. 
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Reaction IN 1848 and 1849 the refonners of Germany, as of other 
in Germany . } d . ff 
after 1849. countrIes, 1ad ma e a vIgorous e ort to effect profound 
alterations in the political and social institutions of their 
country. l\Iomentarily successful, their day of power proved 
brief, and by 1850 the old authorities were once more solidly 
established in their old positions. A practical absolutism 
reigned again throughout l110st of central Europe. In place 
of the German unity so long desired and for which the 
Frankfort Parliament had struggled with such earnest futil- 
ity, the old Diet of 1815, slo\v, cumbrous, impotent save 
for repression, quietly slipped back into the falniliar, well- 
worn grooves, resuming its sessions in l\Iay 1851, and de- 
voting its attention to the removal of the débris left by the 
revolutionary hurricane which had just swept by. A period 
of reaction began again, even more far-reaching in its scope 
than that which had followed the Congress of Vienna of 
1815. This period may be considered to have lasted from 
the diplomatic defeat of Prussia at Olnlütz in 1850 to 1858, 
when "rilliam I assumed the Regency of Prussia, and 
to 1859 when Austria, now as formerly the strong tower 
of uItra-conservatism, snffered an ilnportant dinlinution of 
power and prestige in the military defeats in Italy which have 
been described above. 
During this period the work of 1848 and 1849 was undone 
wherever possible, and a persecution of Liberals carried 
ut 
so thoroughly that tens of thou')ands left the country. This 
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peace. rrhis was the beginning of the large Gernlnn cnlÌgra- 
tion to the United Statcs, ,\hich h1.s since attaincd such 
iUlprcssi\'c proportions and been attended by such im- 
portllnt consequences. Austria and l)russia took the lead 
in thc familia.r work of rc!)ression. 
The l(ing of Prussia, Frederick \Vil1iaul IV, had, as "t; Prussia a 
have :seen, granted a Constitution and created a Parlialnent constitu- 
tional but 
during the recent convulsion, but it quickl)" becau1c cvident not a par- 
that he ha.d no intcntion of establishing the parliamelltarJ lfamentary 
sJstcnl as it IHuI bcen dcveloped in Englalld. lIe did not for state, 
a n10111ent propose to weaken the royal power by dividing it 
with nn)" as;:)clnbl)", evell with one which, like thi
, represented 
onlJ the rich. 1\0 new taxes or laws Blight be pas:,cd without 
tlw con
ent of the ne" chamber, but old ones 111ight be 
continued without that consent. rl'he Challlber hart no con- 
trol whatcver over the 111inistry. ''''ith Illachinery lIke this 
}Jarli;ullcnt could not Ita, c prc' ented reaction e,"en had it 
so desired; but con
tituted as it was, it bccan1e iL;clf one 
of the instrulnents of reaction. 
"fhal reaction Legan at once. The King w:u; urged to 
abolish the Constitution outright, but this, lnindful of his 
oath, he ncver did. lIowever, a lliethod of " interpreting" 
it \ irtually uchieve(} the SaIne end. Tlu' nlinister:-, gained 
grcat ðkill in the art of ruling ,.'ith the Constitution ag:1.inst 
the Con:stitution. La\\ s which the)' disapprovcd were sinlPly 
not executed or their contents were by" interpr('tation " 
moldcd to the heart'
 desire. "rhe Constitution had pro- 
clailncd the right of association and public lllc('ting, but <<\5 
a rnattcr of fact thi:; right was pCflllittcd only to those 
frn orable to the Government. Public Incetings were watched 
b.r agentc; of the Go\'ernrncnt, \\ ho, on the Ie1.
t pretext, 
n1ight djssolve them. EvcrywIlcre the polic{\ were active 
and un
crupulous, ...\rbitrnry arrest nnd ilnpri-;onll1cnt \\'('1'(' 
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strokes. l\Ien who were supposed to be democrats were 
hounded in every way. " No lawyer would give me work," 
wrote one of them; "no business man had the courage to 
seek the aid of my legal knowledge; no editor would consent 
to publish a book of mine." 'Vith great difficulty he suc- 
ceeded in bringing out three novels. At once the Govern- 
ment forbade their introduction into public libraries, forbade 
their sale. Certain physicians were denied the certificates 
necessary to the practice of their profession because, as 
democrats, their "morality" could not be guaranteed. 
Abuses of power succeeded each other rapidly. "God in 
Heaven," wrote Bunsen, "what a frightful situation for 
Germany!" The mails were not respected. Postmen were 
ordered not to deliver letters to Liberals. Even reactionaries 
themselves felt the pinch at times. "I cannot write you 
much about politics," Bismarck informed his wife, " for all 
letters are opened." And again, "Do not forget, when 
. you write me, that your letters are not read simply by 
myself but are also read at the post office, by spies of 
every feather; be, without exception, prudent in your 
remarks." 
The censorship abolished by the Constitution was not re- 
stored, but the same end was otherwise achieved. l\lethods 
were followed in this respeot, as in many others, which were 
copied from Napoleon III, who was applying them success- 
fully in France. 
Iuch ingenious reasoning was displayed 
at times by government officials. In one case the police 
announced that the law permitted the publication of news- 
papers but not their sale, and thus one Liberal paper was 
suppressed. By such means virtual absolutism was restored 
in Prussia after the liberal awakening of 1848 and 1849. 
No relief was found in the Chamber, for the Government 
secured large and dependent majorities there, by the same 
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with a Constitution, was really ruled without regard to it<; 
provIsIons. 
'rhe governing forces were the l(ing and the landed nobil- The prtv- 
itv. 'fhese were the" Junkers," WhOI11 ßisn1arck later called 11 1 e g ed 
J c ass. 
th(\ "pariahs of modem civilization," hide-bound conser\ a- 
tives, completely dOlninated by the ideas of old-time fcuda}.. 
Ism. 'rhe IIouse of Lords was no\\ one of their 
eats of 
power. Indignant at the former freeing of their serfs they 
labored with much success to regain old rights, such as the 
police powel' on their estates, and hunting priviIcges. They 
had a nlonopoly of the higher grades in the anny. ...\Il these 
measures irritated various classes of society and unrest, not 
peace, was the orninous result. No wonder that Bernhardi ex- 
c1ailned, " The Constitution is nothing but a name," and that 
another who lived through it all wrote a little later, 
. The 
period froill 18
9 to 1858 was the most shameful in the his- 
tory of Prussia." 
But signs were not lacking of the dawning of a new day. 
The econon1ic evolution of the countr)" was proceeding on 
the whole unimpeded anù quietly, and that evolution tended 
directly towa.rd liberty, for it Ineant the trnnsformation 
of Gernlany from an agricultural, feudal, and patriarchal 
into a great industrial nation. Even the GoverUlllent itself 
facilitated this transforrnation \\ hich wus in the end to be 
so prejudicial to its sJstcm, imitating in this, as in so 
many other re
pects, the exau1plc of Napoleon III who 
thought that the best way to 1l1ak(' people forget their loss 
of liberty was to enable thenl to get rich. nut in the lllain 
this transfonnation was effected, not by go\'ernlllcntaJ 111CaS- 
ures, but hy th(' unseen, unconscious operation of the ordinary 
la\\ s of business. 
This economic transformation is the most inlportant Economic 
feature of Gern1an historv in the òecade (rom 18JO to 1860, t trans- tt 
J OrroR OD. 
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had been discovered in California in 1848, and in ..Australia 
in 1851. It has been estimated that the world's production 
of the precious metal ,vas about four times as great in 1856 
as in 1847. The increase in the quantity of the medium of 
exchange had, among other important results, for Gennany 
this, the sudden creation of a large number of banks and 
business corporations. In Bavaria, for instance, only six stock 
companies with a capital of five millions had been founded 
bctween 1839 and 1848; but froln 1849 to 1858 forty-four 
were established ,vith a capital of one hundred and seventy 
n1illions. The capital of the banks created in Germany 
from 1853 to 1857 aggregated about 750 111illions. All this 
n1eant an immense increase in the resources available for 
industry. 
Germany had for various reasons remained industrially 
far behind neighboring countries, particularly France and 
England. Her population was largely rural, two-thirds of 
her inhabitants were agriculturalists. 'Vhatever industries 
existed were small. There ,vere very few large cities. Ber- 
lin, the capital of Prussia, had a population of about 450,000, 
and in the entire Confederation there werc only six or sevcn 
citics of nlore than 100,000 inhabitants. Both exports and 
imports were few. Germany sold little but ra,v materials. 
All this was rapidly changed. Capital being easily pro- 
cured, hundreds of new enterprises were started. Particu- 
ularly was the exploitation of the immense mineral resources 
of the country, thus far largely neglected, undertaken with 
great energy. Coal nlines were opened up, factories and 
foundries arose on all sides. Alfred I(rupp made the steel 
foundry, begun by his father in 1810, one of the most famous 
establishments of the kind in the world. lV orkInen, attracted 
by higher ,vagcs t11an could be procured in agriculture, flocked 
to the cities, which increased rapidly. Economists state that 
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( llalities of patience, order, ndaptabilit)", find an abounding 
f ith in the ll(lvantages to be deriver] fronl the application 
to economic life of the discoveries of science and fro In the use 
of scientific luethods. 'rhe luileage of railroads rapidly in- 
creflsed, in Prussia alone in n few years frolH II.} n1Ìles to o'''er 
800, and the number of travelers increas
d fourfold. 
.AIl thi
 had Ílnportant political and intellectual conse- Rise of a 
quenccs. It Illeant thC' risC' of a I1lodei'll capitalist class, 
l wealthy 
, h b . . h . h II .. 1 } . 1 II h middle 
rIC our g eoIsIe, W IC WOll ( lnslst aue W 11e 1 WOU ( aye I 
c ass, 
the power to insist that the state should no longer be run 
along nlCdieval lines for the benefit of a feudal Inonarchy, 
and a feudal nobility of landlords. .AIHI the result of this 
economic revolution was to broaden nlcn's horizon, and to 
\\ eaken the local states-rights feeling. 
Ianufacturers and 
merchants were anÀious for the widest Il1arket, and iUlpatient 
of laws and institutions that hin(lerl:d business. They saw 7 
thp inconyeniences that flowed fron1 the existing political 
organization of Gerlnany, the petty state anill10sities and I 
the powerlessness of the Confederation abroad. They wished \ 
a reorganization of the country so that Germany should 
have the weight in intern1.tional affairs that was necessary for \ 
the developn1ent of her wealth. That they Inight eOlnpetc \ 
in the world luarkets they nlust have the support of the Gov- 
ernnlent. The Government of the Confederation was impo- 
tent. 'fhis growing class therefore would hail with enthu- ) 
sinslu anJ attempt to strengthen it. Thn
 business was 
undermining the established order in politics. The require- 
ments of nlodern industrialism wcre potent factors in the 
ultimate creation of German unity. 
.1\t the S'ln1C time a sin1i]ar trend was unmistakable in Intel1ectuat 
tl . t II I I . f G d h . activity. 
Ie In e ectua evo ubon 0 cnnany, 'l.n was s own In 
the various fields of theolog.r, science, historJ' fiod litera- 
ture. From the romantic, the n1etaph
 sica}, the specula- 
ti,'e people thev had been. Gernlans were heeOIllinrr uractical. 
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new heaven and a new earth were taking the place of the 
old. The Gernlan intellect was showing its enterprise, its 
daring in every line, and ,vas heaping up great riches. ...\n in- 
tellectual environnlcnt was being created in ,vhich the great 
realist of the century in Germany could breathe and work 
successfully. It would be difficult to sho,v all this except 
at length, and this would he iInpossible in the present trea... 
tise. But the fact renlains that Schopenhauer in philoso- 
phy, and Helmholtz and Virchow in science, were laying 
intellectual foundations for the unification of Gennany and 
the hegemony of Prussia. 1 The historians of the period, 
Sybel, Treitschke, Droysen, Freytag, produced histories in 
abundance which were really great patriotic pamphlets, 
therefore less valuable as histories than as organs for 
shaping public opinion toward great and decisive action in 
the field of politics. They were vigorously patriotic, 
nationalistic in tone, Prussian in syulpathy. Even l\lomm- 
sen and Curtius, who "Tote in the field of ancient historJ, 
distinctly revealed the current preconceptions and aspira.. 
tions of the day.2' 
Opinion in Germany was greatly stimulated by the events 
in Italy. The Italian war of 1859, and the fOrInation of 
the Italian J{ingdoln exerted a renlarkable influence upon 
events outside of the peninsula. Here was a successful 
application of the doctrine of nationalities. l\light not the 
, 
precedent receive wider application? Poland, Denmark, 
Germany felt a powerful impulsion from beyond the ..Alps, 
This influence was shown in the very month of Villafranca, 
For July 18.59 iDaw the genesis in II an over of a new patriotic 
society, called the National Union, whose purpose was 
to create a national party for the purpose of" achiev- 
ing the unity of the fatherland and the dcvelopIncnt of 
its liberties." The society soon spread tllroughout Germany. 
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carnpaign pro\c thp necessity of the former? If 
apoleon 
III could invade Italy, might he not with equal Case invade 
(;ernlany? 'l"here must be a thorough lnilitary reorganiza.- 
tion so that Gcrnw.ny 
hou]cl be safe fronl possihle Ilggres- 
fìion, and to accomplish this the Confederation, u.s a wJlolc, 
must first be reorganized. Cavour was, in the opinion of 
the 1l1CIubers of the National IT nion, the IlIOdel WhOl11 Gcnnan 
stateSIl)(
n shoulò ilnitate. Prussia ought to do for Germany 
what l)icdll1ont had done for Italy. Let her become frankly 
liberal, then Liberals everywh(>fe would support her, and she 
couIe1 nlakc the fatherland. This," as not the Illcthod fol- 
lowcd, as we shall sec. Gerniany was Inadè by an autocratic 
110t by a liberal government. And the reason was th1.t the 
conservative class was stronger in Gerrnany than in Italy, 
and happened to find two able leaders, 'Villiarn I and 
Bismarck, as the Liberals in ltaly had found two of their 
kind, Victor EmlHanucl and Cavour. Though the National 
Liberals in Gernlany influenced public opinion extensively 
and thus facilitated in the end the rise of Gennan unit.}", 
they clashed with those who actually carried out the work, 
and \\ ere thclllselvcs defeated. The achieveTIIent of Gennan 
unity was to be no imitation of cln Italian example. 
'rhe full ilnport of all these changes in the ecol1oInic life 
Rnd in the intcllectual outlook, this fcrrnentation of irleas, 
was bhortIy to be sho\\ n in the reign, destined to prove most 
illustrious, of \Villianl I of Prussia. 'rhe prclilninary stage 
was over, the period of action was nbout to begin. 


In 1857,Frederick \Yilliam IY became,bJ reason of n}(
ntqJ William I, 
I . · bI f I .. · } G t \ tl 1797-1888. 
( Isease, II1Capa e 0 fie nllnl!-\tcrlng t IC .o\'errUllen. 
 S IC 
}{'ing had no son, his brother, "Tilliam I, became his represent- 
ative. 'l"he following year "TiUiam bccalne Regent, ,,"hich 
gave him complete independence of action. It wa
 recognized 
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general had been the disappointment in Prussia over the 
tin1idity, the reactionary character, and the fruitlessness of 
his predecessor's rule. The new ruler was intellectually the 
very antipodes of his brother, slow, solid, persistent, fir01, 
rather than brilliant and imaginative. Common sense was his 
strongest quality as versatility had been that of his brother. 
'Villiam was the son of the famous Queen Louise, was born 
in 1797, and had served in the campaign against Napoleon 
in 1814. He "ras now over sixty years of age. His entire 
lifetime had been spent in the army, which he loved passion- 
ately. In military l11atters his thorough knowledge and 
competence were recognized. He had resented deeply the 
action of his brother at Oln1ütz, action dictated by the 
military "
eakness of Prussia. 'Villi am believed that Prus- 
sia's destiny depended upon her army. The army was neces- 
sary for his purpose, ,vhich was to put Prussia at the head 
of Gennany. "Now," he had written in 1849, "whoever 
,vishes to rule Gennany must conquer it; and that cannot be 
done with phrases." The mobilization of the Prussian troops 
in 1859 convinced hin1 more than ever that the army needed 
strengthening. He now brought forward a definite military 
programme. 
Prussia had been the first state, and \vas thus far the only 
one, to adopt the principle that all male citizens l11USt be 
soldiers. By the law of 1814 universal compulsory three 
Jears' service in the active army was established. The 
soldier then passed into the reserve for two years, which 
meant that he would be summoned to military exercise for 
several weeks each year; he then passed in to the landwehr 
for several years (from the ages of twenty-six to thirty- 
nine), receiving some little training intermittently. Then 
he passed into the landsturl1l, where he remained until the 
::lfJ"P of fiftv. to hp rallpr1 out onlv in tn
 ("l
(\ of c1irp
t npC'ps- 
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taken of the increa
e of populatiull. III 18
0 the' popula- 
tion of Prussia was about l
,OOO,OOO. 'l'he number of 
yearly rccruits had been fixed at }O,OOO and regiments 
for that number had been established. nut in IHhO the 
population was about 18,000,000, anù if aU able-hodicd 
tHen of o1ilitary age were recruited, as b} Ian the,y shoulcI 
be, there would be 63,000. .As a tnatter of fact. howcver. T11e 
the- nurnber of recruits hac1 been kept at 40,000.. which meant obligatory 
service not 
that man)" thousand young men, by I'lW required to servc enforced. 
thrce years under the colors, hac1 been excused in practice 
from service, ftnd that others had been required to serve 
only two years. This kept the anny down to about l;}O,OOO 
active soldiers on a peace footing, Q15,000 in tinle of war. 
\Yilliam I believed such a condition full of danger for 
Prussia. Considering himself prilnarily a soldier, the first 
soldier of l}russia, and responsible for her c1efen
e, he re- 
801\'ed to carry through certain reforms. In 18.39 he ap- 
pointed Albrecht '''on noon :\Iinister of \Var, in politic
 a 
convinced reactionary, in n1ÏlitarJ matters a Inan of great Army 

nowledgf' and ahilitJ. In 18ßO a plan for the reform of reform. 
t11f
 a1'n1)1 WftS subloitted to the Pru

ian l")arliament. IIencc- 
forth the law requiring universal military service was to be 
rigorously enforced. 
'fhis would n1ean 63,000 recruits each 
"ear instead of 
!-O,ooo, and would gi,'e an arnlY of 190,000 in tinlf\ or 
peace, 450,000 in time of war, the ser, ice in the rf'serye being 
lengthened from two to four years. Thus the luilitar) 
forcrs of Prussia would be doubled. ".ro do this nece
sitnted 
the creation of new regin1ents with their otiicers and color
. 
This would involve an increa."p in the budget, which could Opposition 
onh he sanctioned hy ])ilrliament. llut the Chalnher of C Of h the b 
J.. am ere 
Ðf'puties was from the beginning opposed to thi
 change, 
though it voted nppropriations once on th(\ under
tHnd- 
=__ Ll _L LL___ ____ 
___.:
:__
1 ""...1... Tl",. 
.n"t'\1'nml\nt 
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ments nlust be disbanded, their officers dismissed, that what 
had been done must be undone, that the royal plan of army 
reform must be abandoned, although it had been put into 
force at least provisionally, that the Government must, in 
a most conspicuous matter, retrace its steps. Over this 
question a bitter and- prolonged controversy arose between 
the Crown and the Chamber of Deputies, each side growing 
stiffer as the contest proceeded. The King ,vas absolutely 
resolved not to abate one jot from his demands. He be- 
lieved that the organization of the army, and the system 
of national defense belonged exclusively to himself, as they 
had undoubtedly to previous Prussian kings; that the fact 
that in 1850 a Constitution had come into existence creating 
a Parliament in no respect altered the situation; that indeed 
the right had been expressly confh
ned by that Constitution; 
that Parliament was in duty bound to vote all appropriations 
necessary for him to discharge his duties as supreme ex- 
ecutive and commander-in-chief. Parliament, on the other 
hand, held that by the Constitution all grants 111ust be 
voted by it, that if it were bound to vote them on the mere 
demand of the King its discretion and power would simply 
disappear entirely. Parliament must, in the interests of 
the people, insist upon the preservation intact of its dele- 
gated powers, and the control of the purse was the chief 
of these. ...\- deadlock ensued. The I{ing was urged to 
abolish Parliament altogether. This he would not do be- 
cause he had sworn to support the Constitution which es- 
tablished it. TIe thought of abdicating. He never thought 
of abandoning the reform, TIe had written out his abdica- 
tion and signed it, and it was lying upon his desk when 
he at last consented to call to the ministry as a final experi- 
ment a new luan, known for his boldness, his independence, 
his devotion to the monarchy Otto von Bismarck. Bis.. 
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1'hr' conflict entered upon its Ulo
t acute phase 'tnd a new 
('ra vegan for I)ruð
ia a.nd for the \\ orld. 
III this intervic\\ Bislnarck tuld the l{ing frankly that he 
\\ as willing to carry out his policJ whether the Parlialnl:nt 
agreed to it or not. "1 \\ ilJ rather perish \\- ith the King," 
he said, "than forsake your :\Iajesty in thc contest \\ith 
parlia.lllcntary governlnent." [Ii
 boldness detenllined the 
}{ing to tear up the paper containing his abdication and to 
continue tbe struggle with the Cluuuber of Deputies. 
The Blan who now' entered upon the stage of .Europea.n Bismarck'. 
politics was one of the nlost original and salient character
 previous 
career. 
of his century. Born in 1815, he caluc of u. nohle falllilJ in 
Brandenburg, and as a JOllng Illan 5eenll
d completely ilubued 
with all the narrowness of his order, its vigorous insistence 
upon thc preservation of exi
ting institutions, its tenaciou
 
adherence to forllls of belief that had long been undernlÍned 
in Europe. lleceiving a university education, he entered 
the civil service of Prussia only shortly to turn frOII1 
its monotonous routine with invincibh
 disgust. lIe then 
settled upon his father'
 estate as ct country 
quirc. .For 
Jears he gayc h.inlself up to the problclll of retrieving 
the fan1Ïly fortune, ancl with uItinlate success. In lR-t7 he 
clllergcd froIl1 his country life and began hi
 political career 
as a IlleI1lb('r of thc United Diet. He no\\ had an opportu- 
nity to ex.pound his politic'\l views,' which he did \\ ith 
eIllphasis. No cOlllprOIuisc with the Revolution was his 
watch\\ ord. l\Iore royalist than the }(ing }Ie re..en ted 
the I{ing's act of granting a Constitution to' Prl1s
ia but, 
once granted, he would abi(lc by it. But he had no notion 
tha.t the Constitution ::,hould transform Pnlssia into a state 
like I
ngland, the nlodcl which Liberals were constantly urging 
other people to follow. "The references to l
ngln.nd arc 
our Inisfortune," he baid. If l)russian
 wcrc only English- 
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the Prussian monarchy. It had been the Prussian kings, 
not the Prussian people, who had made Prussia great. rrhis, 
the great historic fact, must be preserved. 'Vhat Prussian 
kings had done, they still would do. .\. reduction of royal 
power would only be damaging to the state. "The Prussian 
Crown must not aIIo,y itself," he said, "to be thrust into 
the powerless position of the English Crown, which SCClns 
more like a sn1artly decorative cupola on the state edifice, 
than its central pillar of support, as I consider ours." 
"Then the dcn10crats declared that England had been made 
great by den10cracy he flatly contradicted them. England 
had grown great under an aristocratic constitution. "It 
remains to be seen ,vhether this reformed constitution (1832) 
,viII maintain itself for centuries as did the earlier rule of 
the English aristocracy." He defended vehemently the 
Prussian nobility, a class at that time bitterly attacked. 
By then1, and by their blood, the Prussian state had been 
built up. Bismarck was the uncompromising foe of the 
attempts made in 1848 to achieve German unity, because 
he believed those attempts involved a diminution in the 
importance of Prussia, and h
 was above all a Prussian. 
"The Frankfort crown may be very brilliant," he said, 
"but the gold which would give truth to its brilliancy can 
only be gained by melting down the Prussian crown," some- 
thing he could not contemplate without horror. " The 
schen1c for a union annihilates the integrity of the Prussian 
kingdon1 Prussians we are and Prussians we will 
His reulain." Ilis attitude toward the assembly, of which he 
attitude was a member, is shown by the words, "I know that what 
toward 
parlia- I have said to you will have no influence on your votes, 
mentary in- but I anI equally convinced that your votes will be as 
stitutions, con1pletcly without influence on the course of events." No 
European state had suffered a more complete humilia- 
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the llevolution." H I regard .L\ustJ'ia a
 the reprc
cntati\"
 
and inheritor of an ancient Gen11an power \\ hich has often 
gloriously wielded the GCrIl1an sword." l.
hc reason for this 
defense of Ohnüt.l is highly 
igllificallt. .. 'rhe only ðound 
principle of action for &. grcat state is political egoi
m, and 
not ronlal1tici
lll, anti it is unworthy of buch a 
tate to btrivc 
for anything which docs not directly concern it." I A war 
"ith L\ustria in 1850 would lIa, e IIlCant the ruin of l>russia. 
Therefore egoi:Sln, the :sole Icgitiluatc luoti\'c force in politics, 
justified the convcntion of Olruütz. ".i\ccording to my con- 
viction," he said in .... 
pccch \\ hich he incorporated in part 
lliore than forty years later in his llcminiscl-llctS, '" Prussian 
honor does not consist in l>russia's playing the Don Quixote 
all over Gennany for the benefit of Inortified parliament 
celebrities \\ 110 consider thcir local constitution in d<inger. 
I look for l)russian honor in l)russia's abbtinence beforc His 
all thing
 froin C"' cry shalneful union with dCIllocrac}"; in hatred ot 
J>russia.'s refusal to allow, in the prc:sent and ull other democracy. 
que
tions, anything to happen ill Gernlany \\ ithout hcr 
consent; and in the joint execution by the two protccting 
powers of GernlanJ, with cqual authority, of wIta tsoever 
thcJ, J>russia and Au
tria, after joint independent delibcra- 
tion, consider rcasonaLle and politicalljt justifiable." 
B.) ðuch utterances, poorly delivered, for he was no 
orator, Bisluarc1.. llladc hiulself inlluen
dy dislikcd by 
all Libcrals. On the other hand, 
uch downright and un- 
comproluising flouting of all the popula.r phrasc
 of the 
day, such unqualified and defiant adherence to Inonarchy 
and aristocrdcy cOlluncIH!e(1 hinl to the l\:ing, who appointed 
him, in 1851, Prussian delegate to the Diet at Frankfort. 
llisula.rck's career now uro'ulcncd, and during the nc
t eight 
ycars hc ShH1Îcd and practised the art of ùiplolnacJ' in 
1 Bismarck's political principle
 Illay be be
t studied in the bpcecbes 
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which he "
as later to win nlany sweeping victories. He 
made the acquaintance of all the ilnportant statesnlen and 
politicians of Germany and studied their characters and 
ambitions. 
Bismarck He had not been long in Frankfort before his views in 
in the Diet. regard to Austria changed. He carne to regard her as the 
constant and detennined enemy of Prussia, and to belicve 
that her policy was to reduce Prussia to the position of a 
mere satellite, and Bismarck had no notion that a nation 
of 17,000,000 should occupy that position. At once this 
jingo Prussian bent all his energies to convince his superiors 
in Berlin of this fact. He soon saw that, though bound 
together in the same federation, the harmony of the two 
great German pow"ers had been destroyed by the events of 
1848. As early as 1853 he said in a report to Berlin 
that there was not room in Germany for the t,vo powers- 
that one or the other must bend. Three years later he 
expressed his opinion even more clearly, "I only desire to 
express 111Y conviction that ere long we shall have to fight 
Austria for our very existence; it is not in our po'wer to 
avert that eventuality, for the course of events in Gernlany 
can lead to no other result." 1 In 1859, as he was leaving 
the Diet for the mission to St. Petersburg, he SUlllmed up 
the situation, "I see in our federal alliance that Prussia 
has an infirmity which sooner or later we shall have to 
heal f erro et igni, unless we begin in good tilne to seek a 
remedy for it." "Bismarck," wrote the Austrian delegate at 
the Diet, "believes that Prussia forms the center of the 
world." He did so regard it, and his activity largely made it 
so for others. 
Such was the man, who in 186
 at the age of forty-seven, 
accepted the position of President of the Prussian 
linistry 
at a time when J{ing and Parliament confronted each other 
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conflict continucd. rrhe Constitution was not aholished, The 
!}arliaulcnt was cancd }-cpcatcdly, the IJower Ilolbc vote,} period of 
f . } b } d . I . con1hct, 
Jear II tcr year agaInst t IC U( gct, supporte In t liS u,y 
thc voters, the Upper IIou:se voted for it, anù the I\:ing nctl'd 
as if this nlade it legal. The period WaS one of virtua] 
dictatorship and rcal suspcnsion of parlialllcntary life. rhe 
l\'ing continucd to collect the ta\:cs, the tlrIny was thoroughly 
reorganizcd and <tbsolutely controllcd by the authorities, anù 
the Lo", er IIouse had no u10dc of oppo!='itiol1 save the verbal 
one, which was entirely ineffective. 
'l:'hus the increase in the arUIY was secured. ]1ut 11n army Army 
is a Inere Incans to an end. The particuLlr end that IJis- reform 
1 h d .. } . f G . 1 carried 
march. a In VIe" wa.s t IC crca.tIon 0 eruI'tn Ulllt}" >)' through. 
nleans of l}russia anù for the advantage of Prussia. ThcI e 
Blust be no absorption of l"Jrussia in Gennany, as thcrc had 
been of riedillont in Italy, Pie(hllollt as a separate 
tate 
entirely disappearing. .And in llislliarck's opinion this unity 
could only be achievcd by war. 
fIe bol(l1y denied in Parliament the favorite theory of the 
Liberal
, that Prussia was to be lnade great by a lib
raI, free, 
parlian1entary governn1cnt, hy setting an ex:unplc of pro- 
gressiveness, as Piednlont had clOIH>, which would rally Ger- 
mans in other btates nuont her, rather than about their own 
goverl1nlcnts. In \\ hat \\ as ùcstillecl to he tlw 1l1o
t fllH10US 
speech of his life he declared in 1863 that what Gerrnans 
cared about was not the liberalislu of Pru
\\ia but her power. 
rru
sia Inust concentrate her forces nnd hol(1 herself ready 
for the fa ,"orable BlOlnent. The houndaries of thc kingdoln, 
as determineù by the Congress of Vienna, were not favorable 
to a sound political lifc. " Not by speeches :llH1 Inajority 
votes are the great qUl'stion
 of th
 duy decided-that was 
the great blunder of 1848 and 181-9-but b} Llood and 
iron." 
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l11arkable diplomatic astuteness and subtlety, unfolding sur- 
prising resourcefulness in using the exceedingly complicated 
international relations of his day in such a way as to 
further his Prussian and German plans, he proceeded to 
reshape Europe in most important particulars. He was 
favored in this by the jealousies of the powers and the 
general incompetence of their ministers. It was fortunate 
for Prussia that at a time when it was directed by one 
of the geniuses of the century, other countries were directed 
by mediocrities. His own ability, great as it was, would 
not alone have sufficed to accomplish the work of the next 
fe"T years. 
The German Empire is the result of the policy of blood 
and iron as carried out by Prussia in three wars which were 
crowded into the brief period of six years, the war with 
Denmark in 1864, with Austria in 1866, and with France 
in 1870, the last two of which were largely the result of his 
will and his diploma tic ingenuity and unscrupulousness, and 
the first of which he exploited consummately for the ad- 
vantage of Prussia. 
The first of these grew out of one of the most complicated 
questions t11at have ever perplexed diplomatists and statesmen, 
the future of Schleswig and Holstein. These were two duchies 
in the Danish peninsula, ,vhich is itself simply an extension 
of the great plain of northern Germany. f!olstein was in- 
habited by a population of about 600,000, entirely German; 
Schleswig by a population of fron1 Q50,OOO to 300,000 Ger- 
mans and 150,000 Danes. These two duchies had for cen- 
turies been united with Denmark, but they òid not fonn 
an integral part of the Danish king(lom. Their relation 
to Denmark \Vas personal, arising fron1 the fact that a Duke 
of Schleswig and IIo]stein had he come King of Denmark, 
just as an Elector of Hanover had become a }{ing of Eng- 
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dOHI. lJut there were plain oustach:;:) in the \\ ay. llobtein 
{not Schles\\ ig) was a. lfart of the Gennan Confederation; 
the l\:ing of DcnnlarJ... as Duke of I [olstein \\ as represented 
ill the Diet of ] 'ranh.fort, as \\ ere the l\:ing of l)russia dud 
the Enlperor of Austria. X 0\\ the Gcnna.xl;:) in Schlcs\\ ió 
wishcd to have that duchy abo a part of the GerIUall Con- 
fcderation, and were wannly supported in this desire by 
the puLlic opinion of Gernulllb everywhere. Ou the other 
hand, thc Danes of Schlcswig wished to have the duchy 
annexed to Dellinark, and werè nd.turally bupported in thi
 
by the Danes of that kingòoln. 
. Thp question had long been before Europe, but in 1863 Action of 
it LCCalne acute, when OH X ovenILer 13, 1863, the Danish 
o:

;:
g 
Parliaulcnt adopted a new Conbtitution, which incorporated Schleswi b . 
Schleswig with Del1lnark. l'wo days later the king, 
Jo'rederick \'11, òied, but his successor, Christian IX, signed 
the COIl:stitutiou. \\ hat would Gennany do? \\ ould it 
allow GerInans to be annexed to a foreign country out- 
right? rrhc Diet t.lt once protested, and ordered an arnlY 
sent into the duchies to prcvcnt this cunsuTlunution, and in 
doing this it had the enthusia
tic support of public opinion 
throughout GerIuany. llisnlarck, however, declined to join 
in this policJ. lIe sa\\ in the situation a chance for the 
eventual aggrandizelllCnt of Prussia, and for a po

ible 
future quarrcl with .A.ustri'\. lIe, therefore, wished l>russia. 
to follow an independent line. lIe urged 
\ustria. to join with 
Prussia in upholding the London Protocol of 18c3Q, which 
both powers had signed, as had the other powers of Eurol)C, 
a treaty which regulated the succession to the duchies under 
certain conditions, the ruain condition bcing that Christian 
might be King of ])cIllnarh. llnd Duke of Schleswig, uut that 
the duchy should preserve its separatenc:s
 fro111 Dell UHI. rl. 
ßisnlarck's position was that _\ustria llnd Pru
sia had a 
ismarck'i 
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him in supporting this Treaty of London, clainling that they 
w
re simpl
r upholding the sacredness of international agree-- 
ments. The two powers proclaimed their intention to adhere 
to that tre
ty, but delnanded that the Danes ,vithdraw the 
recent Constitution, which they declared was in defiance of 
it. The duplicity of Bismarck's policy lay in the fact 
that he had assured himself that the Danes would not make 
this concession, which, nloreover, he did not w'ish then1 to 
make, as his whole purpose ,vas to pick a quan'el fronl 
which Prussia might profit. To make assurance doubly 
sure, the uItilnatum presented to Denn1ark demanded the 
withdrawal within fort.r-eight hours of the Constitution in- 
corporating SchIes'wig. This, as a Blatter of fact, was 
impossible, even if the Danes had unanimously desired it. 
The I(ing could not do this of his own prerogative: he 
must have the assent of his Parliament. His Parlian1ent 
had been dissolved and a ne,v one had not been elected. 
Naturally, this could not be done in two days. At the 
expiration of that tin1e Prussia and Austria declared war 
against Dcnn1ark in the name of the Treaty of London of 
185
. But Bismarck kne\v that a 'var between t,vo coun- 
tries abrogates existing treaties bet,veen them, a fact which 
he was prepared to utilize to Prussia's advantage in time. 
In the name of the Treaty of 185
 he made ,var against 
Dennlark for the real purpose of breaking that very treaty. 
A war between one small state and two large ones could 
not be doubtful. Sixty thousand Prussians and Austrians 
invaded Denmark in :February 1864, and, though their canl- 
paign was not brilliant, they easily ,yon. The only danger 
was in a European intervent.ion. A conference was hdd in 
London for the purpose of arranging a sett1emcnt by di- 
plomacy. But nothing was accomplished. Russia "ras grate- 
ful for Prussia ai 1 in the recent Po ish insurrection: France 
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successful for l}russia anù .Austria, and I)enmark. on Octo- 
ber :30, 1Hü,t, signed t IIp "rl'eaty of Vienna, whereby .she Treaty ot 
renounced nIl rights to Schleswig, [Iolstein, Ilnd the little Vienna, 
d I f L b . ] 1 . f Oct. 1864. 
uc 1)" 0 au en urg, contIguous to t lC atter, In avor 
of .\l1stria nnd Prussia, and agreed to recogni' e an)' dis- 
position they 
hould lnake concerning thcnl. Bislnarck later 
regarded his handling of the Schleswig-lIoIstein matter fiS 
tll(' cliploJ}latic lnasterpiece of his career. 
'rhc question no
 was what should he the future of thp The 
d I . '), r rJ ' . } I . . I f t f future 
lie lles r leII' III la utants WIS le( 0 OrIn II separate of the 
state under the Dull' of .c\ugustcnburg anù be admitted as duchies. 

uch to the GCl'IlHlH ('on federation. "flle pcopl(' of Ger- 
Inany werc o,'envhehningly in favor of this arrangement, 
and .Austri'l fu"ored it. But llisluarck's idea
 were very 
cliff erent. IIp did not carC' for another Gt'nnan 
tate. 
'rhere were too nlany already, and this one ,\ ould only be 
another ('neiny of Prussia and ally of .c\ustria. 
loreover, 
Hismarck wished to annex the duchies wholIy or in part to 
]}russia. I Ie desired aggrrrndizl\IIll'nt in general, but this 
particular addition would be e
pecialIy ndvantageous, as it 
"ould ll'ngthf'11 th(' coast Jine of l)russia, would bring with 
it several good harhors, notahly T(id, and would enable 
])russia. to expand cOlnnlereially. 'rhus the two powers 
\\ ere at varinnc(' 0' er the dispo"ition of their spoils. llis- 
1nnrek, recognizing- the impossihility of gaining }lis end 
directly, agreed to recognize' the "ight
 of .6\ugllstenburg 
On ccrtain conditions, which he klÌew Âl1gustenburg would 
11(\\,e1" nccf'pt. l'rnssia find .Austria thus differed frol1\ tlH
 Friction 
outset as to the future of S('hlc
wi!! n.nd TIolstC'in. Sources b p etwe t en 
'-.... russ a 
of friction were so nunlerou
, tension becaolc so great.. that and 
war betwecn theIll 
('('nwd inunÎnent in 186;;. But Âu!--trill Austria. 
did not feel in condition for war, and though ßisnlaTck 
f:nort'cl it, the I\:ing of Prussia opposed it. lIe was 
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August 14, 1865. J oint rule was given up in practice, 
though not in principle. The duchies belonged to the two 
powers, but henceforth Austria alone should adulinister Hol- 
stein and Prussia Schleswig. Laucnburg was sold outright 
to Prussia by Austria for two and a half minion thalcrs. 
This was the first of Prussian annexations. The treaty also 
signified a virtual abandonment of the Duke of .J-\ugtl'3ten- 
burg. 
Bismarck approved the Treaty of Gastein, because, in his 
opinion, it ended nothing. He called it a mere " stopping 
of cracks." He regarded it simply as a new trick in the 
game with Austria. '-That the Convention was universally 
denounced abroad and in Germany as merely cold-blooded 
bargaining was a nlatter of indifference to him. Out of the 
situation which it created he hoped to bring about the war 
,,'ith Austria, which he had desired for the past ten years as 
being the only means whereby German unity could be 
achieved by Prussia and for its advantage. In this he 
was successful 'within a year. There ,vas not room in 
Germany, he thought, for both pow'ers, "one or the other 
must bend." He now directed his attention to the creation 
of an international situation which ,,,"ould leave Austria iso- 
lated in the event of a confli(.t. He turned to diplomacy, 
and the result was an inter"Jcw with Napoleon III, and an 
alliance with Italy. The attitude of France he regarded 
as most ilnportant. S
l)sequent1y, he took occasion to 
seek a conference with N ;vleon III at Biarritz. The 111eet- 
ing at Biarritz (Oct. 1865) has been considered, though in- 
correctly, to have had sOlnewhat the same irnportance in Ger- 
man history that that of Plombières has in Italian. 'Vhat 
passed we know only imperfectly. No formal, written en- 
gagements "
ere made. Bismarck returned with the conviction 
that Napoleon would remain neutral in case of a war between 
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his favorite doctrine of nationalities. llislnarck told the 
En1pcror that the constitutioll of the GerJllan Conf(.>dcra- 
tion ought to be cOlllpletc1y reformed. Napuleon 
CCnIc, to 
have entered no protest. Dislnarck, holding that htatcs- 
nlanship is silnply enlightened CgOiSlU, helieved that in re- 
turn for pel"luission to Inake these changes France Inust 
be paid. Con
equently, he dangled before the ]i:mperor 
chances of enlarging the bounda.ries of France, but all 
this was very vague, though quite friendly, and re
ulted 
in no ptecise agreen1C
nts. 
Bismarck sought a treaty of alliance with Italy for tIle Treaty 
. 1 I d ' T t . I '" . 1 of alliance 
corrung encounter. ta y covete eue la, ant 11\ 
\.prl with Ital . 
1 
()(j, after luuch diplolllatic manæuvering, arising from the Y 
{,lct that neither power had confidence in the honesty of 
the other, a treaty was luade '1.11d signed on .A pril 8, 1866. 
[t was to the effect that if l"}russia should within three 
n10nths go to war with ..\.ustria for the sake of refonns 
in the German Confederation, Italy should. also declare 
\\ ar against Austria; that neither would Blake a separate 
peace; that if the allies ,\ ere .successful, Italy should receive 
\T enetia froln _\ustria and Prussia an equivalent alIlount of 
A.ustrian territory. 
Fronl the BlOlnent this treaty was signed Bismarck de- 
voted all his effort
 to bringing about the ,var with Austria 
within the three Inonths. It was not difficult to find pre- 
texts. The 
rreaty of Gastein proveò a !lIost convenient 
aid. Pru
sia protested vigorously against _\ustria's nlcthod 
of aùnlinistering llolstcin. Austria resented. th(' criticism 
ns an ilnpertinent interference in her own affair
. Rela- 
tions between the t" 0 powers thus becalne btraincd to the 
breaking point, and hoth began to ann. Still SOOI(\ weeks 
went h) before hostilities COIHIlll'nced. 
ßisIlI:1.rck's ultirnate purpose in nIl llis actions was t11C Bismarck 
It 
 nrepares 
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mere sordid quarrel about the northern duchies, In which 
no idea was apparent save sclf-aggrandizeulent. He now 
sought to give a new turn and a Inore important character 
to this rivalry of Austria and Prussia. He preferred to 
appear to be fighting for the reform of the German Con- 
federation rather than for the duchies. On April 9th, the 
very day after the signature of the treaty with Italy, and 
in consonance with one of its provisions, that very one, 
indeed, on wl1ich the ,vhole treaty rested, he caused the 
Prussian plan for the reform of the Confederation to be in- 
troduced into the Diet at Frankfort. The plan was entirely 
unexpected. It was vague in all that concerned the rela- 
tions of the princes to each other, but definite in that it 
proposed that in addition to the Diet there should be chosen 
by universal suffrage a popular chanlber to share in the 
management of COlun10n affairs. The amazement of Ger- 
man Liberals was unbounded. Here was the man who had 
spent his life deriding and defying parlialnents and ridiculing 
delllocracy now adopting its extreme denland-universal suf- 
frage. The Liberals thought it a mere trick and did not take 
the proposal seriously. This was a turning point in Bis- 
marck's career. He was now presenting a scheme for the re- 
organization of Germany, and he saw that if Prussia ,vas 
to gain the leadership she must make some sacrifices to 
the feelings of the other states. They would not willingly ac- 
cept the leadership of an autocratic, parliament-defying 
Prussia. By conceding universal suffrage, liberal opinion, 
hitherto hostile to Prussia, Inight be won. The full effect of 
this proposal was not seen until later. Prussia's power was 
not immediately increa
ed, owing to the distrust which Bis- 
marck's career inspired in the minds of Liberals. It seenlS 
likely that Bismarck did not now fea.r universal suffrage, as 
he had seen ho,v favorablv it had workprl in FrHl1C'P for a 
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wished to thl"o\\ upon hcr the odiull1 of bcginning the ci\ il 
,\ ar ,\ hich he "t"S doing cvcrything in his powcr to rendcr 
incvitablc. At lasl the 11lOHlcnt canlC. On June 1, IHfj() 
Austria. brought the Schlcswig-Irolstcill question before the 
]>ict. 
\t once BiMnarck d
clarcd that this \\-as a breach 
of the rrreatJ of Ga.stein. rfhat agreenlent \\ li
, therefore, 
void 'tnd rrUSSi"lll troops wcre sent into IIohtein, _\ustria's 
jurisdiction. Austria on June 11 th Illovcd in the Dict 
that the 14'cdcral forces be 
cnt t:tgainst Prussia. Prus:,ia Prussia 
announccd to the other statcs that evcry vote in favor of withdraws 
J . . II I 1 1 I I . f from the 
t lIS InotIon wou ( JC rcgar( c( as It (CC arabon 0 war. C f d 
on e era- 
On J un
 14th the vote WaS taken and the nlotion carried, t1on. 
Pronouncing this levying of war by the Confederation 
against one of its IllClllhcrs illcgal, Prussia dcclared the 
Confedcration dissolved, again hrought forward hcr rcfonn 
plans, and preparcd for inllllediate action. 
rïhus the GenU1.11 civil war bcgan. llis111arck had brought The 
about hi
 dreanl of a conflict betwcen peoples of the 
alllC Austr
- 
:PrUSSlan 
race to determine the quc:&tion of control. It proved to war. 
be one of the shortcst \\ars in history, one of the Illost de- 
cisivc, and one whose consequenccs \\ ere Inost 1l10nlcntous. 
It is callcd the Seven 'Veeks' "Tar. It hegan June 16, 
1866, was virtually decidcd on J ul.r 3d, was brought to 
a clos(' bcfore the end of that Inonth hy the prelinlinary 
Peace of Nikobburg, July 
6tJI, which was followcd a 
Illonth later bJ the definiti,"e !Jea.ce of Prague, ..\ugust Q3. 
Prussia had no Genuan all.ies of any iIIlport'lilce. Scveral 
of the Xorth GCrJllan states siòcd \\ ith her, but these were 
snlall and their annics were uninlportant. On the other 
hand, 
\u
tria. was supported bJ the four 1.ingdonl"', lla- 
\ aria, "Tiirtenlberg, Raxony, and Ilano\"cr: also by Tlc-;
e- 
Cassel, IIcsse-Darnlstadt, Nas
nu, and Badcn. But Prussia 
had one iluportant ally, Italy, without whose aid she nlight 
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minutest detail, and with scientific thoroughness, and when 
the war began it was absolutely ready. l\loreover, it was 
directed by the greatest military genius Europe has seen 
Hellmuth since Napoleon, General von :i\loltke. l\loltke had studied 
yon Koltke f dl N I h 
1800-1891. ' pro oun y a po eon's met ods. A thorough master of the 
principles of war, he was particularly remarkable as an 
organizer. He had carefully worked out the relation to 
war of the modern means of rapid communication, the rail- 
way and the telegraph. Devoting endless time and thought 
to elaborate, Il1inute preparation, so that it happened that 
no army ever in history had been able to get un del' way 
with the quickness of the one he commanded, he also dis- 
played audacity in action. He had, moreover, under him 
men similarly trained in theory, in the actual handling 
of troops, and with similar qualities of intelligence, judg- 
ment, and daring. 
On the other hand, the Austrian army had as commander 
Benedek, who said of himself that he could command a 
division, but felt unable to command an army, forced, how- 
ever, by loyalty to the Emperor to accept a command which 
he had at first refused. His army also had no such per- 
fection of organization as had that of Prussia. l\loreover, 
Austria had two enemies to fight-one in front, Prussia; 
one In the rear, 
taly, a condition always full of 
danger. 
Prussia had many enemies. Being absolutely prepared, 
while her enentics were nut, she could a:SðunlC the offensiye, 
and this was the cause of her first victories. War began 
June 16th. \Vithin three days Prussian troops had occupied 
Hanover, Dresden, and Cassel, th(' capitals of her three 
North German enemies. The IIanoverian army defeated 
the Prussian at Langensalza June 
7th, but was compelled 
to capitulate two days later, the Prussians having received 
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of the opening of the war she was ready to attenlpt the 
great plan of ....\loltke, an invasion of Bollenlia. 'rite rapid- 
ity of the campaign struc1.. }':urope with allUt
cnlent. 'Ioltkc 
sent three annies by different ruutes into nUhelllia, llncl The 
on July 3, 1866, one of the great battles of history, that b
.ttle of 
Koniggratz 
of Königgriit7, or Saòowa, was fought. Each arlny nUlll- or Sadowa. 
bered over 200,000, the Prussians outnumbering thc Aus- 
trians, though not at the beginning. Since the battle of 
Leipsic in 1813, so Juany troops had not been engaged 
in 8 singlc conflict. ](ing \Yilliaul, Bislnatck, lloon, and 
:\Iolt:ke took up their position on a hill, whence they could 
\ iew the scene. 'rhe battle was long and doubtful. Be- 
ginning early in the Inorning, it continued for hours, fought 
with terrific fury, the Prussians luaking no advance against 
the _\ustrian artillery. Up to two o'clock it seemed an 
Austrian victory, but with the arrival of the rrus
ian Cro" n 
Prince with his arluy the issue was turned, and at half-past 
three the Austrians were beaten and thcir rctrcat began. 
They had lost over forty thousand men, while the Prussian 
loss was about ten thousand. 'rhe Prussian ltrIny during the 
next three weeks advanced to within sight of the I.;pires of 
Vienna. 
On June Q-l-th the Austrians had been victorious over 
the Italians at Custozza. Yet tIle Italians }lad Jlelped 
Prussia in detaining 80,000 .Austrian troops, which, had they 
been at l\:öniggrätz, would probably have tunlcd the day. 
The Italia.n flect was aha defeated by the Austrian at Lissa, 
\ July 
Oth. 
!"lrucssia still had enemies, the Confederate annies, and 
the troops of thc South Genllan states, notah]) Bavaria. 
nut she lundt' cquaHy short \\ orJ... of these obstacles. The 
Bavarian nnny was defeated at Kissingen July 10th. FinaJIy 
Frankfort, hithcrto the scat of the Gernlan Confcdclation, 
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SOlne have already been indicated. rrhe armies which ::\Ioltke 
comlnanded were probably the best that had ever appeared 
upon the field of battle, and they were directed by a single 
n1aster-Inind which gave coherence and harnlony to their 
movelnents. The Austrian arlny, on the other hand, was, 
in point of Inilitary instruction, inferior. l\loreover, it 
was not pervaded by the saIne single, national enthusiasln. 
Austria was not a single people, but a collection of peoples, 
'who were separated by jealousies and anilnosities, and the 
army exemplifì
d these divisions. The Hungarians gave no 
enthusiastic support, for, since 1849, they had been alienated 
from the Empire which had taken away their Constitution. 
The Slavs were lukewarm, hating the Government of Vienna, 
,vhich was largely German. The allies of Austria in Ger- 
many were poorly equipped, poorly commanded, and unable 
to co-operate heartily. Again, .while the Austrian artillery 
and cavalry ,vere superior to the Prussian, the infantry 
was equipped with a weapon far inferior. The" needle gun 
is king," said the London TÌlnes after the news of König- 
grätz. This gun was superior to the Austrian in that, being 
more easily loaded, it could be discharged four or five times 
a 111inute, while the Austrian gun could be discharged only 
once. In almost all the encounters of the war the losses were 
proportionate to the rapidity of fire. Again, the tactics of 
the Austrians increased their losses ilnmensely. They fought 
in serried ranks, while the Prussians, having learned that the 
progress in firearms rendered such methods very cost! y, 
fought in loose order, taking advantage of the inequalities 
of surface, and of the protection afforded by trees and 
thickets. 
The results of the Seven Weeks' War were momentous. 
Fearing the intervention of Europe, and particularly that 
of FrHnrp_ '\Vhlrh U
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Prussia, l but finally \\ on the day, and the Prcliinillaric
 of 
XikolsLurg were 'lgrccd to, J uly 
6th. .Austria was to cede 
,,"enetia to Italy, but \\as to lose no other territor,y. She was 
to pay a 
Illall indclllnity and Was to withdraw pcrmallcntl'y 
fronl the Gel"Inan Confederation, which, indeed, \\ as to cease 
to exist. She Wa
 to allon l}russia to organize dnd lead u. 
ncw confederation, cOlnpob
d of those states which \\ ere north 
uf the rivcr 
\luin. 
rhc South Gennan btdtes were left free 
to act a::, they chose. 'rhus GCrIuauy, north of the 1Iain) 
was to be united. 
IIaving accolllplished this, Prussia. proceedcd to make Annexations 
. t . t I . t Th } ?" to Prussia. 
unportan annexatIons 0 leI' own terrl ory. e \.Ing- 
dOlu of lIanoyer, the Duchies of Nassau and IIcsse-Ca::,
cl, 
and the free city of Frankfort, u.:; well as the Duchies of 
bchlèswig and IIolstein, were incorporated in the Prussian 
kingdolll. lIeI' population was therebJ increascli by over 
four and a half million new subjects, and thus was about 
twenty-four lllillioll. lIeI' territory was increased by thir- 
teen hundred square Hliles, ahllost a fourth of her former 
area. lIeI' western and ed
tern provinces were thuc; finally 
unitcd bJ the absorption of those state
 that lay betwecn, 
and she no\\ gained a cohcsion she had always lacked. She 
henceforth controlled thl} northern coast of Gernlany, with 
brief gaps, fronI llussia to IIoIland. There wus no thought 
of ha\ ing the people of these states vote on the question 
of annexation, as had been done in Italy, and in ::5avoJ and 
1\ ice. rhc'y were annexed forthwith by right of luilitar,Y 
conquest. Reigning Jlouses ceased to rule on order fronI 
Berlin. "Tith 
ingl1lar fatuity European nation') allowed 
the swift consununation of these changes, which altered the 
balance of power and the lIlap of Europ
a Inista
e that 
France in particular was to repent llIo
t bitterl,r. .1. 1 do 


1 Tins is cxplidtly asserted by Bismarck in onc of thc most dramatic 

cctions of his Rrf7ectinn,'l and Bemilli"u'(,I1(,(,s (II, .
1-,j
). On the 
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not like this dethronement of dynasties," said the Tsar, but 
he failed to express his dislike in action. 1 
Bismarck, no\\
 wishing for the support of the Liberals in 
his future work, came before the Chamber of Deputies and 
asked and received an indemnity for having governed with- 
out a budget. Thus he recognized the rights of the Cham- 
ber under the Constitution. But this action was more fornlal 
than real. The Crown had won these amazing successes 
in the face of the bitter opposition of the Chamber, opposi- 
tion to the reorganization of the army, to the 'war with 
Denmark, and to the war with Austria. The Crown had 
defeated Parliament morally, as well as practically. The 
confidence of the German people in parliamentary govern" 
ment was seriously undermined. 
The German Confederation, established in 1815, dis- 
appeared forever in the cataclysm of 1866. The Diet of 
Frankfort was no more. Austria was excluded from Ger- 
many by the Treaty of Prague. !here was now formed 
a new confederation, more limited geographically, but of 
far greater power than the old-a real federal state. This 
North GenTIan Confederation included all Germany north 
of the river 
Iain, twenty-two states in all: i.e., two king- 
doms, Prussia and Saxony; ten rluchies, seven principalities, 
and the free cities of Hamburg, Lübeck, and Bremen. Not 
included were Bavaria, Würtemberg, Baden, and that part 
of Hesse-Darmstadt south of the boundary river. 
The Constitution of this new state nlerits examination, 
as, with certain slight and fonnal changes, it subsists to-day 
as the Constitution of Germany. Bismarck 'was its author. 
After some amendlnents were made in it with Prussia's con- 
sent, it was accepted by the Governments of the several 


1 The Russian Government, declaring that, as the German Confedera- 
tion had been founded in 1815 by the Congress of Vienna, to which 
all the powers were parties, it could not be abolished by Prussia alone, 
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states, and was then subn1Ítted in 1867 to a National \8- 
sembly chosen by luunhooo ,;uffrage for the purpose. !>assed 
by thi
 body "ith some slight alterations, it 
 as finally rati- 
fied without further amendment by the legislatures of the 
several states. 
The new federal organization was to consist of a Prcsi- The 
dent, the King of Prussia, of a Federal Council (ßundcs- :Bunde!- 
rath), and a ParliaJncnt (Reichstag). The Federal Coun- rath, 
cil was really the old Diet of ,Frankfort, preserved in the 
new scheme. It was to be composed of delegates 
ent by the 
sovereigns of the different states, to be recalled at their 
pleasure, bound by instructions given them by their princes. 
The voting power of the different states was fixed arbitrarily 
and not according to population, differing from the Senate 
of the United States in that the number of votes aIlotted the 
different states greatly varied. There were to be *3 Yotes 
in all. Of these Prussia was to have 17, Saxony 4, l\IeckIen- 
burg-Schwerin and Brunswick 2, each of the others 1. In 
order to have n 111ajority, Prussia would ha\'e to gain the 
support of five little principalities, which she could easily do. 
In regard to military organization, no change might be 
made in the laws without the consent of Prussia. 
Associated with this Bundesrath, or Council of Princes, The 
. 11 } R . h P 1 . Reichstag. 
as It rea y was, 'was t le CIC stag, or ar lament, com- 
posed of 297 menlbers, elected by direct manhood suffrage 
and by secret ballot, for three years. Of the two bodics 
the Reichstag was much the less important, therein differing 
from the popularly elected chamber in other countries. The 
emphasis in this ne" organization of GenTIany '" as put upon 
the princes, the sovereigns, not upon the people. The people 
were given a place in the system, but a subordinate onc. 
BisInarck always considered the llulldcsrath the kc.}" to 
the Constitution. Large powers of legislation were given 
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us work quickly," Bismarck said while the Constitution Wá8 
under disscusion, "let us put Germany in the saddle; she 
will soon learn to ride," another Bismarckian prophecy 
destined to come true. Gennany now entered upon a period 
of remarkable progress, which has continued to this day. 
Legislative activity supplemented and clinched the triumphs 
of diplomacy and war. The old Confederation had failed 
in t\VO particulars, said Bismarck in the Parliament of 1867: 
it had failed to insure the national safety, and it had failed 
to develop adequately the prosperity of the nation. These 
were not to be the failures of the new. Its military strength 
was.amply assured. The armies of the different states were 
no\v an organized on the Prussian model, with the President 
of the Confederation as chief. He now commanded an army 
of 800,000 men. l\loreover, Bismarck "\-vas able, by playing 
upon their fear of France, to induce the South German states 
to enter into a military alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
the North German Confederation. This increased the army 
to over a minion. In a military sense Germany was unified. 
Laws were rapidly passed ainling to increase the material 
'well-being, to enlist firmly on the side of the new experiment 
the capitalist, industrial classes. The growth of the modern 
industrial system had been, as we have seen, one of the 
forces making for unity. It had greatly helped to create 
,the situation in which Bismarck had been able to work so 
effectively. The business \\rorld now demanded that the 
state reward it by the removal of many restrictions which 
had survived the .Zollverein and which hampered economic 
activity. Certain laws which restricted the free movement 
of the people were repealed, passports being suppressed, 
the absolute, unqualified right of every citizen to reside any- 
,vhere in the Confederation guaranteed. This aided indus- 
tries by providing theIn a free and mobile labor market. 
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(h.cimal systelllS. .A single Jnonf'tary systt'JJl wa
 also de- 
creed in phlCC of the grent variety of ('urrel1cie:-t in vogue. 
'rhe forInation of business corporation
 \\ as encouraged. 
Laws lilniting the rate of interest were abolished. 'rhe postal 
s,ystcIn \\ as reorgani7eo. Conmlercial trea tic" \\ ere Inade 
with other nations. \V orkingmen were given the fight to 
Cornl unions. 'rhe re
ult"ì of all this activity were notable. 
The pecuniary advantage of large and influential classes lay 
in the success of the Confederation. Econolnic life bound 
the different states every year Illorc tightly together. 
-:\Ieanwhilc Gerrnans were biding the tinle wIlen by the 
addition of the South German states the political unity 
woultl be conlplete. This was to be the result of the Franco.. 
GerInan war of 1870. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE TRANSFORl\fATION OF THE SECOND 
El\;lPIRE 


WE have traced the rise of Italy, the rise of Prussia. \Ve 
have now to trace the decline and fall of the French Empire. 
The history of that Empire from its foundation in 185
 to 
1860 has been described. It was a period of despotic 
government, and of great and uninterrupted success. The 
period from 1860 to 1870 witnesses the gradual transforma- 
tion of the Empire from autocracy to liberalism, the rise 
of a vigorous party of opposition, a disastrous foreign 
policy, a growing demoralization within the state, and a 
final, tragic collapse. 
Disastrous The turning point in the history of the Empire was the 
I e t 1fe l 
t of the Italian war. However beneficial to Italy, that war raised 
a Ian war 
upon Napo- up for Napoleon a host of enemies in France. One of 
leon III. its features had been the attack upon the temporal power 
of the Papacy. That power 'was not overthrown in fact, 
but it was in principle. The Pope had lost most of his 
states, the rest were in danger. Catholics were bitter in 
their denunciation of Napoleon. This was most damaging 
for him, as his strongest supporters had hitherto been the 
clergy, the clerical press, and the faithful. But other 
groups also were offended: monarchists, because of the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Naples and the duchies; patriots 
of various affiliations and members of the liberal constitu- 
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Only the democratic parlaY in l,'rance seclned pleased with The war 
this venture, llnd for re
sons tha.t nlight well givc the Em- a pP 1 roved 
on y by the 
peror pause. This 'was thc smallest of aU the part
s. It democratic 
wac; by its fundamental principles opposed to the 'very party. 
existence of the Empire. " To find partisans of an Italian 
"ar, one n1ust seck them in those circles which are plotting 
the ovcrthrow of thc En1pire," an official had reported to 
the Emperor before ever the war had begun. These demo- 
crats approved a \\ ar against Austria, the traditional op- 
ponent of liberalism. They favored a war that might rlanl- 
age another enemy of theirs, the Ron1an Catholic Church. 
They applauderl it warmly because its tendency seemed to be 
inevitably democratic and anti-clerical. They were pleased 
to have the Emperor enter upon a doubtful ad\cnture, be- 
Jieving that one adventure might lead to others, that he would 
alienate former supporters, and would therefore be forced to 
seek new ones, and that thus u. situation favorable to them- 
Eiclves might be created. But even they were disappointed 
at thp outcome of thc war and were thereforc critical. 'rhe 
Austrians were still in Venetia; the Pope was stiIl in Ronle. 
The Emperor's reputation as a ruler, of intelligent views Napoleon'. 
...1 f d .. f h I h d vacillation. 
aßu 0 eCISlon 0 c aracter, was damaged bot 1 at on1e an 
abroarl. As the war progressed it revealed the lack in 
its author of any definite purpose to be vigorousl) adhered 
to, Napoleon III at first agreeing to drive the ...\ustrians 
out of the peninsula and to free Italy froln the ..AIps to the 
Adriatic, then stopping midway in the process Hnd rlictating 
tll(' J)rcliminaries of ViIIafranra nnd the Peace of lurich, only 
to penuit thenl both to becon1e immediately dead letters, and 
watching the revolution, unchained by his act, progress until 
the most sweeping change in Italian history had been effected 
and unification had been practically achieved. BJ a policy, 
alternately so reckless and so pusil1animous, he lessened his 
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thro,v of long-established, legitimate governments, he made 
legitimate governments everywhere suspicious and even hos- 
tile; by declaring that he was seeking only justice and 
not aggrandizenlent and then adding Savoy and Nice to 
}1-'rance as payment for his services, he alienated England, 
as well as other states, which saw only hypocrisy in his 
acts and which feared that he was desirous of repeating the 
policy of conquest of his illustrious uncle. Such was the 
outcome of a policy, fortunate for the Italians, unfortunate 
for the Emperor. The next decade is a long commentary 
upon Napoleon's initial error. For ten years he was to 
experience to the full the embarrassments created by his 
ill-advised Italian policy. 
It was at this time that in a different sphere he offended 
another powerful interest at home. He made in 1860, 
with unusual secrecy, a treaty of commerce with England. 
This treaty involved a great reduction of duties on many 
articles, and was a step in the direction of free trade. While 
popular with political econoInists, and while probably ad- 
vantageous to }1-'rance as a whole, it was bitterly resented 
by the great manufacturers, who, given no warning and 
therefore no tinle to adapt themselves to changed conditions, 
believed that they would be utterly ruined. Four hundred 
of them came to Paris to seek an audience with the Em- 
peror in order to present their cause. They were un- 
successful. The audience was not granted, but they pub- 
lished a vehement protest against the new policy. "\Ve are 
about to be condemned without having been heard." But 
while the manufacturers were indignant, many in France 
were grateful, notably the wine producers, who, according 
to the new treaty, would have a larger Inarkct in England 
than ever. But the Emperor had thus by 1860 offended 
large and influential classes: Catholics in their beliefs by 
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 declared, IUHl subordinated the welfare of 
1 'rance to that of Italy. 
Feding tIUlt he W1.S losing strength with the Conservatives, Napoleon 
Napoleon now began to seek the support of the I
iberaI:;, turns to 
. . the Liberals. 
hitherto I!ls bitter opponents. TIlls was the beginning of 
tilt' so-caIIeel Liberal Elnpirc, rnarked, as the years went, by 
ever greater concessions, until at the end the character of 
the government was completely tranSfOrlllCÒ. '"l'hus in 1859 
1\ apülcon issued an anlnesty which pCTlnittecl the llepub- 
Iican
 who had been driven fronl France by the coup d'état 
of 1851 to return. )Iany \\ ere prisoners in Algeria, in 
Guiana. l\lany were exile
 in ßclgiuln, Switzerland, Eng- 
land. FrOln these countries the exiles now canl(
 back, 
but not all of them. "I shall return," said Victor llugo, 
"when Liberty returns." 
N l1.poleon ne
t took a step which seemed to indicate that 
he was finally lo enter upon the \Vorl of crowning his 
régillle with liberty, which he had declared to be the ideal 
of the Napoleonic system. [n K ovelnher 1860 he slightly 
enlarged the po,\ cr of the legislature. By the decree of Powers of 

oveillber 
4th lIP g ave thp Senate and Le g islative Bodv i Parliam d ent 
. ncrease 
the right at the opening of each se1'sion to fnune an address 
to the monarch in reply to his address fronl the throne. 
Such "as the custom in England, and such had been the 
custorn in Fra.nce under the parlianlentary nlonarchy from 
1815 to 1848. This gave the legislature the chance once 
a Jear to discuss the whole polic.} of the Government, as 
each phrase of the adùress WaS being COIHposed and debated. 
Everything could be p'1.ssed in review at that tilnc. ..Another 
innovation, hardly less noteworthy, was Inade at the same 
tinle. ...\ fuIl stenographic report of the fìessions of the 
Legislative Body was henceforth to be published. TIle people 
were no lonf!er to be reouirerl to rontf'nt 
'1P'11"ph.l'\
 u-it11 I 
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passioned, incisive, instructive. Another article provided 
that henceforth ministers, representing the Government, 
should appear before the Chambers authorized to explain 
and defend its policy. 
Though by this famous decree Napoleon III divested him- 
self of none of his prerogatives, nevertheless the importance 
of Parlialnent was henceforth increased. This was the first 
and most important of the successive steps in the evolution 
of the autocratic into the liberal Empire. But the Emperor 
was mistaken in supposing that he could win the Liberals 
to his side. fIe was simply giving them greater oppor- 
tunities for opposition. Under the operation of this decree 
parliamentary life awoke again in France. Communication 
between the Legislative Body and the country, broken since 
1852, was re-established. Extraordinary interest was shown 
by the people in the next session of that Chamber, which 
was characterized by much brilliant oratory and keen criti- 
cism. It was noted with surprise that many of the most 
effective speeches were directed against this or that phase 
of the imperial government. The Emperor had evoked a 
spirit which it would be difficult to suppress. The Opposition 
in the Chamber was small nurnerically, but was aggressive. 
That it produced some effect was shown by the next elec- 
tions, those of 1868, when its number increased from five 
to thirty-five, of whom seventeen were out-and-out Repub- 
licans. This was, of course, a powerless minority in 
a chamber of nearly 
60 members. But the popular 
vote was significant. The opponents of the Empire, 
C.atholics, Protectionists, lVlonarchists, Republicans, had 
obtained about two million votes-almost a third of those 
cast. 
It was just this time, when various difficulties were arising 
ahont him mol'P tl'onhlp
{\mp +hßn ßn'u ur'h;r-'h 'ho 1,0,1 TIo-.onn;nnchT 
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luilcs llway, in a country of which he knew but little, and 
in which political institutions had for half a century rested 
on It very shifting basis- :\Iexico. 
England, Spain, and !i'rtlnCe had certain grievances figllin
t The 

Iexico for her unjust treatment of their citizens resident "Mexican 
. expedition. 
there, and when the 
IeÅlcun Governillent suspended by 
arbitrary decree the payulent of interest on bond
 held 
abroad, they proceeded to organize an intervention. rI'hey 
were the more able to do this than, in or(linary time
, owing 
to the fact that the United States, the natural opponent 
of any such intervention, was then involved in a civil war 
that forbnd
 her attcll1pting to prevent it. Conscqucntly, 
in October 1861 these three powers bigned the Treaty of 
London agreeing upon joint intervention for the sole pur- 
pose of sccuring adequate protection for Europeans resident 
in 
Iexico, and the proper discharge of financial obligations 
incurred by that country by previous treaties. l.'he 
\llies 
expressly stated that they had no intention of Inaking terri- 
torial conquest1-t or of overthrowing the existing 
Iexican gov- 
ernment, which was a republic under Juarez as president. 
The expedition was sent out, arriving in December 1861 
anù January 186Q. But by April it Lecanlc clear to Spain 
a.nd England that France had distinctIy oUler purpo
es in 
this affair than those stated in the treaty of alliance. Na- 
poleon's real intentions, shortly apparent, were the over- 
throw of the rcpublic and the establishnlent of a Inonarchy 
in 
Iexico under n European prince. 'rhe l
nglish and 
Spaniards would give no sanction to such a schcHw and 
consequently en.tird)' withdrew in 
\pril 186Q. rrhe ex- 
pedition now becalne one purdy .French. rrhe question 
of financial honesty on the part of 
rexico \\"fiS lost sight 
of, and a war began, a war of nggression, entirely uncalled 
for, but a war which in t11e end punished its author Inore 
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Napoleon III was a man of ideas, a man of imagination, 
with a mind ranging boldly and far at times. His ideas 
were frequently grandiose, yet vague and dim, his imagina- 
tion lively, yet frequently unsound, superficiál, deceptive. 
While a prisoner in the fortress of Ham he had written 
and published a pamphlet concerning America. In this 
he proclaimed the necessity of digging a great canal to 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific. On it a "new Constanti- 
nople" might arise, near the borders of North America and 
South .Americ.a, as ancient Byzantium h'ad arisen at the 
point ,vhere Europe and Asia meet. The founder of such 
a place might work out for the new world what had been 
worked out in Europe-an equilibrium of the different forces 
-by strengthening the enfeebled Latin element and hemming 
in the overflowing Anglo-Saxon element. 
The theory of nationalities would thus win another vic- 
tory. La tins would hold in check the aggressive Anglo- 
Saxons. 'rhe colonies of Spain and France would be more 
secure, French commerce would find new outlets, the ma- 
terials for French industries would be more easily procured. 
And, said Napoleon, " We shaH have established our benefi- 
cent influence in the center of America." Another reason 
may have influenced the Emperor. The Republic of Mexico 
had in some of its legislation deeply offended the Roman 
Catholic Church. l\1ight he not win back the favor of 
Catholics forfeited by his Italian expedition by undertaking 
this one? 
Napoleon This expedition for the overthrow of the l\lexican Republic, 
overthro
s pronounced by courtiers "the grandest thought of the 
the Mexican . 
Republic. relgn," was a long drawn out fony. The French troops 
were chëcked at Puebla on J.\tIay 5, 186
-the first military 
defeat of the Empire. But, reinforced, they were victorious, 
and General Forey, the French commander, called together 
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of Austria, brother of l
rancis Joseph, t;ince 18-1-8 Emperor 
of .dust ria. This assembly represented, perhaps, 350,000 
people out of about 7,000,000. It offered a fatal gift. 
This young prince of thirty-one was of attracti, e and popu- 
h.r nln.nners, and of liberal ideas. \T oung, handsome, ver- 
satile, ha.lf poet, half scientist, he was living in a superb 
palace, !\Iiramar, overlooking the 
Icditerranran, an1id his 
collections, his objects of art, and with the sea which was 
his passion always before hirn. 
'ronl out of thi
 ench1.nting 
retreat he now en1erged to become the central figure of 
a short and frightful tragedy. 
lexico lured him to his 
dOOlll. Influenced by his 0'\ n anlbition and that of his 
bpirited wife, Carløtta, daughter of Leopold I, King of 
Belgium, and receiving definite pronliscs of French military 
support until 1867, he accepted the inlperial cro\\n and 
arrived in :\Iexico in 
Iay 186
. 
This entire project, born in the brain of Napoleon III, Di5astroul 
\\a
 to prove hopeless frOllI the &tart, disastrous to all who ou
come of 
.. t d . . t t th E d E 1 t this ad. 
partIclpa e In I, 0 e new .c nlperor an Inpress, an( 0 venture. 
K apoleon. 'l"he difficulties confronting the new monarch 
\\ ere insuperable. À gueriHa \\ arfare was carried on suc- 
cessfully by Juarez, using up the l"rench soldiers nod put- 
ting thenl on the defensive. Even the conHnunication
 of 
the l
rench army with the' sea ,\ ere bcriously threatened. 
:\Iaxinlilian at last i

ucd a decree that anJ enenlies taken 
with arms would be sUlllluarily shot-a decre(' that made 
hun hated by all )[exicans, and that gave to the war a 
character of extrenle atrocity. 
\ greater danger threatened 
th(' new empire when General Lee surrend{'red at .&\ppOlnal- 
to
, The {Jnited States had looked froln thl' 6rst with 
disapprobation upon Napoleon's project. 
ow that the Interven- 
C ' . 1 \ ""(T h J d ,. 1I!I. T I tion of the 
lVI,\, ar was over, set lreatene InteryentIon. n npo eon 
United 
'troco ......TTr;n;....,... .J.", wo;cl ð I"nnl1;
... n ah th,.. I'n11ntr\Y. nnd ('on- 

_
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ing to Europe to persuade Napoleon in frantic personal 
interviews not to desert them, received no promise of support 
from the man who had planned the whole adventure, and 
in the fearful agony of her contemplation of the impending 
doom of her husband became insane. l\laximilian was taken 
by the l\lexicans and shot June 19, 1867. The phantom 
empire vanished. 
Discom- A most expensive enterprise for the French Emperor. 
1iture of Na. It had eaten into the financial resources of France, already 
poleon III. b d1 d . . d I h d h . I . 
a y Isorganlze. t ad prevente IS paYIng a part 
in decisive events occurring in central Europe in 1864-66, 
in the Danish war, and the Austro-Prussian war, the out- 
come of which was to alter so seriously the importance of 
France in Europe by the exaltation of an ambitious, aggres- 
sive, and powerful military state, Prussia. It had damaged 
him morally before Europe by the desertion of his protégés 
to an appaIIing fate before the threats of the United 
States. His army had once been repelled, before Puebla 
in 186
, the first military defeat in his reign. He had 
squandered uselessly his military resources and had increased 
the national debt. It has been asserted that the l\fexican 
war was as disastrous for Napoleon III as the Spanish war 
had been for Napoleon I. 
In 1868, after the great humiliation resulting from the 
J.\tlexican war and from the futile attempts to play an 
effective part in European diplomacy in the crowded years 
of 1864-68, which will be described later, Napoleon III, 
feeling greatly the need of new sources of strength, could 
only turn to the Liberals with still larger concessions. Other 
motives influenced him to go further in this direction than 
he had previously gone. lIe had declared at the begin- 
ning of his reign that autocratic power was to be merely 
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}\[oreover, he was no\\- bec(uning prcluaturcly old, ancI Wl\'ì 
suffering acutely from diheusc, u. fact that ulusl be borne 
in nlÏnd henceforth as helping to explain the vacillation 
llnd languor at critical tiDIes of this Juan, who had pre- 
viously acted with decision and prolnptness. Self-interest 
also would be served in another way. .As his policy \\ as 
now sadly cOJnpromised in every way, there would be evident 
advantage in making tJll
 asseJnhly, the people, 
hare the 
responsibility with himself. In 1867 the right of interpella- The right 
tion was granted the Chanlber, which gave its members the of inter- 
t . h .. . I . t d pellation 
power 0 questIon t e 1111nlsters concernnlg t IClr fiC s an granted. 
policies at any moment. In lS(i8, upon the }
mperor's 
recoIlllllendation, a law was passed freeing the pres
 froln 
a considerable nUlnber of re
trictions that had previously 
weighted it; also u law pennitting, under certain elaborate 
conditions, the right of holding publiC' meetings. 
The Enlpire had thus entered upon a frankly liberal 
path. The' result was not to strengthen, but greatly to 
\\ eaken it. :\lany new journals were founded, in which 
it was assailed with anlazing bitterness. 
\ rCluarkable free- 
dom of speech characterizes the last two years of Xapo- 
leon's reign. .&\ movenlent to erect u. IllOnUIllent to ..\ 
republican deputy, Daudin, who had been 
hot on the 
barricades in 1851 at the time of the coup d'état, seeß1cd to 
thc Government to be too insulting, I t prosecuted the 
Inen who were conducting the subscription. One of these 
was defended by fl brilliant, inlP1.ssioned young lawJer and 
orator from the south of France, thirtJ Jears of age, who 
was hhortIy to be a great figure in politics, n founder of 
the Third Republic. Garnbetta conducted hinlscl{ not as a Dramatic 
lawyer defending his client, but as an avenger of the \\ ron h ' :;
é
:nce 
of France for the past se,'enteen years, irllpeElching bitterly Gambetta. 
the entire reign of 1\ apoleon III. l}articulnrl) did lIe 
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debts and crimes." " These men pretend to have saved so- 
ciety. Do you save a country when you lay parricidal 
hands upon it?" The end of this remarkable discourse 
remains famous: "Listen, you who for seventeen years have 
been absolute master of France. The thing that character- 
izes you best, because it is evidence of your own remorse, 
is the fact that you have never dared to say : We will place 
among the solemn festivals of France, we will celebrate as a 
na tional anniversary, the Second of December. . .. Well! 
this aniversary we will take for ourselves; we will observe 
it always, always without fail; every year it shall be the 
anniversary of our dead, until the day when the country, 
having becolne master itself once more, shall impose upon 
you the great national expiation in the name of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity." 
This address had a prodigious effect. Nothing so defiant, 
so contemptuous of the Government, had been heard in 
France since 1851. Though Gambetta's client lost his case, 
it was generally felt that the Empire emerged from that 
court-room soundly beaten. It was clear that there was 
a party in existence bent upon revenge, and willing to use 
all the privileges a now liberal Emperor might grant, not 
gratefully, but as a means of completely annihilating the 
very Empire, a Republican party, aggressive, and growing, 
already master of Paris, and organizing in the depart- 
ments. 
There was also in existence another party which played 
a commanding and decisive part in the closing years of the 
reign, the Third Party, so caned from the fact that it 
stood between the thorough-going supporters of the Empire 
and the Republicans, its active enemies. This party "was 
willing to support the Empire loyally if Napoleon would 
make it frankly and comuletelv liberal. that is. if he would 
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Two policies were non urged upon N npoleon, one by 
those of his immediate circle-a return to the strong Inea - 
ures of 185Q, a renouncen1ent of all cOlnpromisc
 with the 
Liber1.ls; the other, the one advocated by the 'rhird Party. 
The elections of 1869 reinforced the latter by showing thnt, 
though 4<,438,000 votes had been cast for the official can- 
diùates, 3,355,000 had been cast for those opposed. X a- 
poleon adopted thc plan of the Third Party, and by a 
senatus consultum of September 8, 1869, supplernented by 
another of April !!O, 1870, the political system of the 
Empire was conlpletely transfornled. The Senate was dc- The trans- 
. I f . d . f h C .. I formation 
pnvcl 0 Its powers ns guar Ian 0 t e onstItubon, anI of the 
became a law-nlaking chaInber simply. The Legislative Body Empire 
hec
lIne conlplcte Inastcr of itself, having the right to completed, 
choo
c its own officers, to Blake its own rules, to initiate 
legislation, and to demand e
planations of the ministers, 
who were declared responsible. FinaIJ,y, on January 2, 1810, 
OJ1ivier was hilnself Inade head of the lninistry, and was 
supported bJ a majority of the Chanlber. OUivier felt that 
he could as
ure the Elnperor a ,.. happJ old age," and his 

on u. quiet accession to the throne. 
The approval of the people WaS now 
ought for the
e Popular 
changes. 
:\.s the Constitution of 185Q had becn ratified approval. 
by popular vote, ought not the Constitution of 1870, 60 
profoundly <lItered in the course of the last ten :renrs, to 
he likewise approvcd? Bclieving that a vote of France on 
nil these changes \\ ould onlJ consolidate then} and put be- 
hind the Emperor an irnrnensc popular support thus ennhling 
hill1 easily to dominate all the hostile parties which had 
recently beconle so 'lggressi\'c and annoying, :1\ apolcon now 
invited the people to vote on this proposition: h The 
French nation approves the liberal reform:-o made in the 
Constitution since l
ôO. nnd ratifies tllP ,
t 1la/lIS rOllSUlfll11l of 
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The plébiscite took place l\lay 8, 1870, and resulted over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Empire, 7,358,786 voted yes; 
1,571,939 voted no. Napoleon III could claim that he 
had as many supporters in 1870 as in 185
. The Re- 
publicans, a small minority, opposed this plébiscite, not 
because they did not believe in the right of the people to 
rule, but because they considered it in this case a mere trick 
to gain an apparent absolution for the sins of the Empire. 
Everyone must approve the reforms, but would not such 
a vote mean that reform need go no further? Now, said 
Gambetta, only one form of government adequately ex- 
presses universal suffrage-the Republic. This party, 
revolutionary in its aims, appeared now to be utterly dis- 
credited by the great success of the Empire in the plébiscite. 
Yet its victory was very near. The Empire seemed solidly 
re-established upon the confidence of the people. In less 
than three months, however, it had declared a war against 
Prussia, in the midst of which it utterly collapsed and was 
Sudden succeeded by the Republic. To undersbtnd the reasons for 
t C h Ollapse 
f this sudden and complete downfall, it is necessary to survey 
e EmpIre. 
the diplomacy of the period just preceding 1870, and to 
describe the general and immediate causes of that war. 


The 
plébiscite 
of May, 
1870, 
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CO
CERNING that diplomacy much is known but Inuch rew- 
mains obscure. Not until the archives of France and Ger- 
many, the papers of Napoleon III, \Villianl 1, lli,;marck, and 
their ministers and agents are freely given to the world will 
it stand forth funy revealed. Yet fragmentary and un- 
satisfactory as our infornlation is, the broad outlines of the 
story can be drawn with reasonable certitude. 
Up to 186
 Napoleon had been unifonnly successfu1. He 
had defeated l
ussia and Austria, supposed to be the two 
most redoubtable nlilitary powers in Europe, in the CriIllcan 
and Italian wars. In 1
6
, however, he entered upon the 
in-starred 
Iexican expedition, the" grandest thought of the 
reign," fiS his courtiers luisprollounced it. rrhis weakened 
him in many ways, indicated above, hut, particularly òid it 
tralnmel him in his European diplomacy, at the very tinlC 
when events were crowding upon each other thick and fast, 
altering profoundly the face of Europe. 
 apoleon, dis- 
tracted b,y a wasting, distant, and inglorious "ar, WllS not 
able to act with decision in regard to the reInodeling of 
central Europe, th
 ris
 of Prussia. \Ioreover, l1is intel- 
lectual limitations, hi
 lack of clear thought uncI persistent 
nction, his half-hearted, wavering, shifting nature were no\v 
brought out in l1igh relief against t.he hard, practical clean- 
cut, restrained yet ruthless cha.racter of the lender of thi, Napo}eon's 
e\'olution of Gcnnany, Otto \'on Bislnarck. lIis doctrine of unwise 
. . . . . adherence 
nAt,nnn 11f1l'u
 nn u.l,;nl, l,n c.n. .,....... 1n 1 1..n,.,n1r U'oC nnu r fn furn 
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forward the developlnent of another state on the frontiers 
of France--Prussia. In the Schleswig- Holstein aft' air of 
1864 he secretly advised Prussia to take both duchies. "I 
shall always be consistent in my conduct," he had said in 
1863. "If I have fought for the independence of Italy, 
if I have lifted up my voice for the Polish nationalities, 
I cannot have other sentiments in Germany, nor obey other 
principles." The strengthening of Prussia was a far more 
serious matter for France than the strengthening of Pied- 
mont, as Prussia held the left bank of the Rhine, the Rhine 
provinces, which Frenchmen regarded as rightfully theirs, 
Frenchmen protested against this dangerous policy of en- 
couraging the growth of the ambitious neighbor. 
In 1866 Napoleon had an excellent opportunity to re- 
cover from his initial mistake in Germany. In that year 
Prussia and Austria went to war, nominal1y over the ques- 
tion of these very duchies, in reality for the leadership of 
central Europe. Bismarck, long planning such a war, had 
been particularly anxious about the attitude of France, and 
had sought to divine the probable conduct of the French 
Emperor, in the famous intenriew at Biarritz (1865). We 
have no official details as to the result of that interview, 
but it is clear that Bismarck left it with the conviction that 
Napoleon would be neutral. This would free Prussia from 
any anxiety about her 'western boundary, and she could 
throw her whole force to the south against Austria and 
her allies. It is evident that Napoleon looked forward to 
such a war between the two German powers with compla- 
cency. lIe believed there was nothing to fear from Prussia. 
He even urged IÌ<1,ly to conclude the treaty with Prussia, 
apparently thinking that the two combined could hold out 
longer against Austria. Thus, In his opinion, the war 
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for aid. His calculation was based upon his belief in the 
Vllst military superiorit)" of ... \ustria. The \\ ar call1C, and, 
contnu]' to expectation, it was short nnd s\\ ift. Prussia 
was \'ictorious, not .Austria. 'rhe battlc of höniggrätz, 
or Sadowa, July 8, 18G6, was decisive. Even then it was 
not too late for an intervention. Napoleon could have Napoleon'. 
played a cOlumanding part in determining the terms of peace failure to 
hud h
 threatened to cOlue to the aid of Austria, as Austria use h rt ll . t 
 
oppo unl J 
desired, His l\Iinister of Foreign ...\ffairs said to hilll July in 1866. 
5th: "Let the Emperor n1ake a sin1ple military demonstra- 
tion, and he \\ ill be astonished at the facility with which he 
will Lecome arbiter and nlaster of the situation without stril- 
ing a blow." King \Villiam later said that the war of 1866 
was the ruin of Francc, "because Napoleon should have 
attacked us in the rear." This was ,,,hat Bismarck most 
feared. 
But the golden hour slipped by. Napoleon missed one 
of the great('st opportunities of his entire career. Had 
he refused to sanction the annexations of Pru
sia unless 
cOlllpensated, he could have secured important additions to 
France. Pacifically inclined, racked by a disease which re- 
duced his powers of concentration find deci
ion, perhaps 
distrustful of his army, which was depleted by the 
Iexican 
campaign and which had no elninent cOllullander, his conduct 
wa
 vaciJIuting find weak. ,AccolllpJishing nothing for 
.France, he yet irritated Prussia by a half measure of in- 
sisting that the new' confederation should not extend south 
of the river 
rain. 
The year 1866 is a turning point in the history of Pru
sia, Th
 year 
of Austrifl, of J'rance, of 1110dern Europe. It profoundlJ ::::i:g ... 
altered the historic balancl' of power. Jly th
 decisi\enc:-. point in 
of the campaign, and by the lI10mentous character of its 
odem 
I . J . h d d } I t . history 
cons('quences, "JrusSlfi, lit erto regal" e as t IC eas IIn-- 
nort n nf- nf f 111\ ,......0<").. YH"u'O"'O luu1 IHJ"n11nr10A V.n'nT\1\ hu t J.1I
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powerful in Europe was not entirely proved, but the feeling 
was widespread that such was the case. The center of 
interest in central Europe shifted from Vienna to Berlin. 
The reputation of Napoleon III was seriously compromised, 
The instinct of the French people saw in the battle of 
Königgrätz, or Sadowa, as they called it, a humiliating 
defeat for France, though it was a battle exclusively be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, France being no party to the 
war. The instinct was largely right. At least the Peace 
of Prague involved and indicated the diminution of the 
authority and importance of France. For a reorganiza- 
tion so sweeping in central Europe, as the overthrow of 
Austria, her expulsion from Germany, and the consolidation 
and aggrandizement of Prussia, a powerful military state, 
upset the balance of power. A feeling of alarm spread 
through France. " Revenge for Sadowa," was a cry often 
heard henceforth. Its meaning was that if one state like 
Prussia should be increased in area and power, France 
also, for consenting to it, had a right to a proportionate 
increase, that the reciprocal relations might remain the same. 
The hold of the Emperor upon his own people was greatly 
weakened, and Napoleon knew it. To recover this, to re- 
new his prestige by securing an increase of territory, he 
now resorted to diplomacy, seeking to appeal to the gener- 
osity or gratitude of BisIVarck, having neglected to appeal 
to his fears. For a year negotiations went on, in 1866 and 
1867, between the two powers, looking to some possible 
enlargement of the boundaries of France. These negotia- 
tions concerned, now the left bank of the Rhine, now Luxem- 
burg, now Belgium. Bismarck drew them out in order 
to gain time and also evidence with which to discredit 
Napoleon still further. Then, at the ripe moment, he 
blocked every proposal, and no course was left open to the 
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of war. 'rhc Elnperor tried to persu(ldc }c'runcc that all 
these changes in central guroJ>c had really increllsed the 
strength of 
"rancc. 'rhc argun)(
nt was labored, and, nlorc- 
over, reacted most disastrously, for when in IHßM he urged 
the reform of the French army, largely along the lines of 
the }}russian organization, which had 1)ro\ ed so successful, 
the Chanlber acceded only in slight part, quoting his own 
assertion that France stood in Europe stronger than ever 
as a result of the Seven "reeks' 'Var in Gernlany. 'rhus 
the one method of augmenting the influence of It'rance was 
rejected, and Parlianlent must share the responsibility of 
the Jack of preparation of 1870 t\'ith the Emperor and 
Liberals must share it with Conservatives. A few years 
earlier Napoleon might have forced buch proposals through 
Parliament. In 1868 he was no longer in a position so 
to do. The Oppo
ition was too nU111erous, and he had 
made too many enemies by his Italian and 
Iexican policies. 
..\Ioreover, he had just increased the power of the legislature. 
And not for a moment arlmitting that the Empire ".as in 
danger, he could not use the greatest of all arguments- 
the safety of the state. 
From 1866 to 1870 the idea that ultimately a war would 
come between Prussia and France became familiar to the 
people and Go,-ernments of both countries. )Ian)" Frenchnlen 
desired" reveng(' for Sadowa." Prussians were proud find 
elated at their two successful wars, and intensclJ conscious 
of their new position in Europe. The newspapers of both 
countries cluring the next four years were fuJI of crimina- 
tion and recrimination, of abuse and taunt, the Goven1nlcnt 
in neither case greatly discouraging their unn ise conduct, 
at times even inspiring llnd directing it. Such an ;ltmosphere 
'Was an excellent one for 1l1inisters who wanted war to work 
in, llnd both France and Prussia had just such rninisters. Bismarck 
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sent to the extension of the Confederation to include the 
South German states. All that he desired was that it should 
come at precisely the right moment, 'when Prussia was 
entirely ready, and that it should come by act of France, 
so that Prussia could pose before Europe as merely defend- 
ing herself against a 'wanton aggressor. In his Remi- 
niscences he avows that he entertained this belief as early 
as 1866: "That a war with France ,vould succeed the 
war with Austria lay in the logic of history"; and again, 
"I did not doubt that a Franco-German war must take 
place before the construction of a United Germany could 
be realized." The unification of Germany being his supreme 
aim, he was bound by logic and ambition to see that that 
war occurred. 
Unfortunately, there entered in 1870 into the Foreign 
Office of France a pronounced and bitter opponent of Prus- 
sia, the Duke of Gramont, a reckless and unwise politician, 
whose brief career in office was to be very costly to his 
country. \Vith two such willing ministers, a cause of war 
was not long in being found. It was offered in a form which 
did not directly concern either Germany or France, the 
filling of the vacant throne of Spain. 
In 1868 a revolution had occurred in Spain, which re- 
sulted in the overthrow and exile of the Queen Isabella II. 
The Provisional Governlnent which then arose proceeded upon 
the task, always delicate, of finding a new ruler. It chose 
Prince Leopold of Hohcnzollern, a kinslnan of the King of 
Prussia, who at first declined. Three times the offer of 
the Spanish crown was made to Leopold, twice in 1869, 
and -again in l\Iarch 1870. In an interview with Bismarck in 
l\fay 1869 Benedetti, French ambassador at Berlin, made it 
apparent that the candidacy of the Prince would be resented 
L __ 
__ _ __ _ _ ,.... · _ _ 1 , , , .. A ....... 
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hud nccepted the throne of Spain reac1J(
d Vari
 by WilY of 

ru.Jrid, J uly 
, 1870. Instantly great indignation was 
e>..pressed in the newspapers. The excitenlent in ruris 
rapidly increaseù. (jr
lIll011t declared in the Ch
lIJlher that 
the election of the Prince was inadlnissiblc as "upsetting 
to our disadvantage the present equilibriuln of forces 
in Europe," und inlperiling "" the interests and honor of 
France." To prevent it, ,,' we shall discharge our duty 
without hesitation and without weakness." Beneùetti was 
ordered by the French Government to proceed at once to 
Ems, a watering resort near the 1lhine, where I{ing \Villiam 
was at the time, and to Inake a fonnal ùeInand that the 
candidacy be withdrawn. N' 0\\ neither 
 flpolcon III, lllore 
and nlore exhaustctl by disease, nor the Prime l\Iinister, 
Ollivier, desired ,\yar, though both were anxious for a diplo- 
matic victory. :Nor did 'ViIliau1 I desire it. l\Ioreo\er, 
the Governlnents of England, 4\.ustria, Russia, and Belgium 
labored in the interests of peace. On July l
th the can- The candi- 
didacy ,vas announced withdrawn by the father of l}rince dacy with- 
L ld drawn. 
eopo . 
The tension was immediately relieved: the war scare was 
over. Two Inen, however, were not pleased by this out- 
conIC, Granlont and lJisn1arcl. This was, says a biogra- 
pher of Bi
marck, "the severest check which Bislnarck's 
policy had yet received; he had persuaded lhe l)rince to 
accept against his will; lIe had persuaded the King reluc- 
tantly to keep the negotiations 
ecret froln 1\ apoleon; how- 
ever others might disguise the truth he kncw that they 
had had to retreat from an untenable position and retrea.t 
before the noi
 y insults of the French pres
 and the open 
Ulcnace of the French Governnlcn 1." 1 Bismarck con- 
sidered the reverse so great and hunÚliatillg that he thoug-ht 
he must in self-respect resign and retire into private life. 
_ 
^11..... ft' 
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has achieved," said Guizot, now' a very old Inan, living in 
retirement, "the nnest diplomatic victory which has been 
won in my lifetime." This victory was now thrown away. 
The whole matter was unwisely reopened and rendered far 
more acute by the French ministry, supported by the 
Parisian war party, which now made an additional demand, 
namèly that the King of Prussia should promise that this 
Hohenzollern ... candidacy should never be renewed. This 
demand was presented to William I by Benedetti, July 13th, 
in Ems. The J{ing refused but with entire courtesy. In the 
meet.ing of the French ministers, held on the evening of the 
13th, it was not felt that this refusal made war necessary. 
]\;leanwhile King 'Villiam had caused a description of the 
events of that day (July 13th) to be telegraphed to Bis- 
marck, who was in Berlin, leaving with him the decision as to 
whether the facts of the new FrencH demand and his refusal 
to entertain it be published. Here was Bismarck's op- 
portunity, which he used ruthlessly and joyously to provoke 
the French to declare war. The form in which the Ems des- 
patch was published was intended by him to be " a red flag 
for the GaBic bull," and certainly fulfilled the intention. 
The Ems despatch was not falsified, as has been frequently 
asserted, but it was conoensed in such a fashion that the 
negotiations at Ems appeared to have been sharp and dis- 
courteous and abruptly terminated, whereas they had been 
courteous and respectful on both sides. \Vhile the text of 
the Ems despatch was not changed save by excision, the tone 
of it was greatly and intentionally altered, so that the 
Prussians thought that their King, the French that their 
ambassador, had been insulted. The elf ect of its publication 
on the 14th was instantaneous and nlalign. It aroused the 
indignation of both countries to fever heat. As if it were 
not sufficient, the newspapers of both teemed with false, abus- 
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and was s'\\ ept fronl his real convictions by the war party. The war 
'l'he EJnpress, it appears, urged it out of hatred of Prussia. party ift 
us a l"1 ro tcstant nation, and in the beJief that it would Paria 
strengthen the inlpcrial throne. rrhe ministry went with the 
current. No one in fiuthority d:tred brave unpopularity in 
Paris, and consequently war credits '\\ ere voted 
llniù great 
exciteInent on ,July 15th and !t'rance entered into the valley 
of the shadow. OHivier, head of the Ji"'rench ministry, de- 
clared that he accepted this w'ar "with a light hearL" 
rrhiers, dem(llHling that the Chanlber be infonned of the con- 
tents of the despatches which were prompting such perilous 
action and declaring that having gained" the essential thing 
we ought not to break because of a n1e1"e detail of form-- 
ought not to effect a rupture on a question of touchiness" France 
Wu,; hissed in the Chalnbcr. \V fir was declared by France declares 
virtually on July 15th, technicaHy on July 19th. Only ten war 
pon 
PrUSSIa. 
members in the Chanlher, anlong whom were Thiers and Ganl- 
betta, voted against it. Paris resounded with cries, ,.. On to 
Berlin!" Victory seemed certain. The )Iinister of "r ar was 
confident. The l\Iinister of Foreign ...\ffairs believed that 
within a fe\v hours the triple aHiance for which there had been 
negotiations for sonle tinle would be concluded with Austria 
and Italy. The war grew directly out of mere diplornatic 
fencing, The Frpnrh people did not desire it, ..onlJ the people 
of Pfiri
, inflanled by an official press. Indee(l until it was 
declared, the French people hardI)' knew of the rnatter of" 
dispute. It came upon them uuexpectedlJ. The '\\-ar ".as 
made by the responsible heads of two Go\"ernnlcnts. It was in 
its origin in no Rense national in either country. Its inl- 
Il1c(Iiate occasion was trivial. nut it was the cause of a 
renlarkable òispla
y of patriotism in both countries. 
The war upon which the French ministry entered with 
so light a heart, was destined to prove the nlost disllstrou
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threw the South Gennan states, upon whose support she had 
counted, directly into the camp of Bislnarck. They regarded 
the French demand, that the ICing of Prussia should plcdge 
himself for all time to forbid the Prince of Hohenzollern's 
candidature, as unnecessary and insulting. At once Bavaria 
and Baden and Würten1berg joined the calnpaign on the side 
of Prussia. 
Not only Prussia therefore but united Germany stood 
confronting France. l\loreover, Bismarck's diplomacy ,vas 
able to isolate France from the rest of Europe. Bismarck 
published a draft of a treaty drawn up some years before, 
between Prussia and France, but never signed, which pro- 
vided for the annexation of Belgium to France. France 
protested, but in vain, that the treaty had been dictated 
by Bislnarck. This so worked upon English opinion, which 
has always opposed French extension northwards, that the 
English Government ilnmedia tel y proclaimed its neutrality. 
France had counted upon the ultimat
 aid of Austria, but 
Bismarck gained the support of Russia to this extent that 
Russia threatened to invade Austria if Austria supported 
France. Italy, too, was neutralized by the fact that she 
could not safely move alone. 
Thus at the beginning of the month of August it was 
clear that France would have no ally. The French military 
authorities made the serious mistake of grossly underestimat- 
ing the difficulty of the task before them. The l\Iinister 
of 'Var declared that France was ready, more than ready, 
that her preparations were more advanced than those of the 
enemy. The supreme folly of such an assertion was im- 
mediately shown. \Vhile the German arnlies nlobilized and 
advanced toward the frontier with anlazing s'\\
ftness, order, 
and ease, in the French anny an was confusion. In Prussia 
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the case of the reserves. [t frequently happened that men The French 
living in the east of l
rance ßIUSt cross to the \\ est and get army. 
their arms and uniforlll, thcn recross to the east to join 
their regÍIncnts. K ot only \\ as tirne lost, but the rail" ay 
systelu "as deranged by the crowds of men traveling to 
and fro for this purpose. Also the trains, thus crowded 
with soldiers, were prevented froITI transporting adequate 
supplies. 
The confusion, the lack of preparation, the defects of 
the military 1I1achinc were incredible and ",ere apparent froln 
the very first day. I)espatches from corp;::) cOInmanders are 
all in the same strain. .... 'Ve need everything,'" wrote Gen- 
eral de Ji'aillJ on July 19th. " \Ve are in want of every- 
thing," telegraphcò ßazainc on July Q1st. "Ever.Ything is 
cOInpletely lacking," announced another a little later. 

Iarshal Lebæuf who, as :\linister of "T ar, h
ul òeclared 
that everything was ready even to the last button on the 
last gaiter, soon lost his optilnislll, and on Jul.r 
8th tele- 
graphed that his troops could not advance becau
e they 
lacked bread. Tents were frequently wanting, or there were 
tents \\ ithout tent pin:-,. Pots and kettles, medicines for 
men and for horses, means of transport, wagons, blankets, 
were frequently lacking. T}lerc were cannon without amInu- 
nition, horses without ha.rnesses, Inachine guns without the 
men who kne\v how to fire thcIn. Examples tnight he end- 
lessly multiplied. :\lorc, ho\\"e,"er, are needless to show the 
chaos that reigned in thc French arnlY, Frequcntly soldicrs 
and even general
 went astray, not able to find thcir places. 
" l-Iave arrived at llclfort," telegraphc(l Gcneral )[ichcl on 
July 
18t. "Can't find my brigade; can't find the general 
',I of the Division. 'Vhat shall I do? Don't know where my 
reginlcnts arc." It has bcen ob.;;crvcd that thib dOCUlnent is 
probablv unioue in nlilitarv rccords. 
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draw. The Germans could put into the field nearly 450,000 
men, and had very large reserves which could be gradually 
Dlade into new armies. Again, on the French side there 
was confusion in the direction of the forces. The Emperor 
was very ill, of the disease of which he died three years later, 
yet, irresolute and feeble, he was at the outset commander- 
in-chief. During the first two weeks of the war he made 
three different arrangements concerning the command of the 
Army of the Rhine. 
The French had dreamed of a swift invasion of Germany. 
Once in central Germany they thought that the South 
Germans would rise to their aid, that then Austria and Italy 
would join, and the march to Berlin would begin. Nothing 
of the sort occurred. Their officers had maps of Germany, 
which they never needed, few of France. The Germans 
crossed into Alsace and Lorraine, and between August 6th and 
September 2nd the French suffered reverse after reverse. On 
the former day MacMahon was defeated in the battle of 
"Törth and subsidiary engagements. The French fought 
bra vely and the Germans paid hea vil y for their success. 
Nevertheless, it was an unmistakable victory. l\lac:\lahon 
retreated rapidly to the great camp at Châlons, east of Paris. 
West of 'Vörth the Germans defeated the French on the 
same day (August 6th) at Forbach and Spicheren, and 
drove the army back toward ::\letz, one of the strongest 
fortresses in France. The German armies pressed on, en- 
deavoring to prevent Bazaine, now commander of l\letz, from 
retreating and joining l\lac:\lahon. This they succeeded in 
doing in a series of very bloody battles, Borny, to the east 
of !\letz, on August 14th; 
lars-Ia- Tours, to the west, on 
August 16th; and Gravelotte, also to the west, on August 
18th. The result was that Bazaine, with the principal French 
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to the rdiei of :\Ietz. This it attempted but <1i<1 not accorI1- The battle 
plish. On Septelnber 1st the battle of Sedan Wet:, fought, of Sedan, 
with the result that the French were surrounded by the 
Gennans. On the next day, SeptenlLer 
nd, the French 
nrnlY surrendered to the Gennans, Napoleon himself was 
taken prisoner of war. The French lost, on September 1st, 
about 17,000 in kilIed find wounded, find 
1 ,000 captured 
by the enemy. On the 2nd over 81,000 officers and men 
surrendered and becanle prisoners of war. 
Disasters so appalIing resounded throughout the world. 
J
rance no longer had an anny; one had capitulated at 

edan; the other was locked up in .:\let7. The early defeats 
of August had been announced in l>aris by the Government 
a
 victories. The deception could no longer be Inaintained. 
On September Srd this despatch w'as received fronl the 
Enlpcror: "1."he army has been defeated and is captive; 
I IoyscIf anl a prisoner." As a prisoner he was no longer 
head of the government of France; there wa
, as Thiers 
said, a "vacancy of power." On Sunday, September 4th, 
the Legi
lative Body was convened. But it had no time to 
deliberate. The n10b invaded the hall shouting, "Down The fall of 
with the Empire! Long live the Republic!" Galnbctta, the Empire. 
tJules Favre and Jules Ferry, followed by the crowd pro- 
ceeded to the IIôtel de Ville and there proclaimed the Re- 
public. The EUlpress fled. A Government of i\ational De- 
fense was organized, with General Trochu at its he'1d, which 
was the actual government of Franc(\ during the rest of 
the war. 
The Franco-Germ'ln W1.r lasted about six 1l10nt)ls, fronl 
the first of .August 1870, when fighting began, to about the 
first of February 1871. It fans naturally into two periods, 
the i UlPerial and the republic'1n. During the first, which 
was limited to the month of ..August, the regular nrnlie!; 
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the Government of National Defense, made a remarkably 
courageous and spirited defense under the most discourag- 
ing conditions. 
The new Government of National Defense, thus impro- 
vised, and representing only a spontaneous movement of 
opinion, never legally sanctioned, was the government of 
France till the close of the war. It threw all the blame of 
the war on Napoleon, and declared itself ready for peace; 
'only it would not consent to a peace involving the violation 
of the territory of France. " Not an inch of our soil will 
we cede," said Favre, "not a stone of our fortresses." As 
Germany intended annexations as a result of her victories, 
this utterance meant that the war must continue. 
The Germans, leaving a sufficient anny to carryon the 
siege of l\Ietz, advanced toward Paris. They began the 
siege of that city on September 19th. This siege, one of 
the most famous in history, lasted four months, and aston- 
ished Europe. Imn1ense stores had been collected in the 
city, the citizens were armed, and the defense was energetic. 
The Parisians hoped to hold out long enough to enable 
new armies to be organized, land diplomacy possibly to 
intervene. To accomplish the former a delegation from 
the Government of National Defense, headed by Gambetta, 
escaped from Paris by balloon, and established a branch 
seat of government first at Tours, then at Bordeaux. Gam- 
betta, by his imn1cnse energy, his eloquence, his patriotism, 
was able to raise new armies, whose resistance astonished the 
Germans, but as they had not time to be thoroughly trained, 
they were unsuccessful. They could not break the immense 
circle of iron that surrounded Paris. After the overthrow 
of the Empire the war was reduced to the siege of Paris, 
and the attempts of these in1provised armies to break that 
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\\ ar supplies, the greatest capitulation "recorded In the 
history of civilized nations." .i\ I1lonth earlier, on 8eptcm- 
Ler 
8th, Stras:;burg had surrendered, and 19,000 soldiers 
had beconle prisoners of war. 
'.rhe capitulation of A\Ietz WaS particularly disastrous be- 
cause it made possible the sending of more German arrnie-; 
to reinforce the siege of })aris, and to attack the fOr<
Ch 
which Gambetta was, by prodigies of effort, creating in the 
rest of }'rance. These årmie
 could not get to the relief 
of Paris, nor could the troops within Paris break through 
to them. The siege becanle silnply a question of endurance. 
The Gennans began the bombar(hnent of the city earl)' The liege 
in January. Certain sections suffered terribly, and were of Paris. 
ravaged by fires. Fanline stared the Parisians in the face. 
After November QOth there v. U
 no nlore beef or lanlb to be 
had; after DeccIuber 15th only thirty grammes of hor
e meat 
a day per person, which, Illoreover, cost about two dollars 
and a half a pound; after January I.5th the aUlount of 
bread, a wretched stuff, was reduced to 300 grammes. Peo- 
pIc ate anything they could get, dogs, cats, rats. l."'he 
market price for rats \\ as two francs 'lpicce. By the 
31st of January, there would be nothing left to ea.t, Addi- 
tional suffering arose fronl the fact that the winter" as one 
of the coldest on record. Coal and fire wood were ex- 
hausted. Trees in the Chan1ps Elysécs and tIll" Bois de 
Boulogne were cut down, and fires built in the public bquares 
for the poor. "
inp frozl
 in casks. On ,J alluarJ 
8th, 
with famine almost upon her, rari
 capitulated ufter an 
heroic resistance. 'rit e arnlistice of V ersaille 
 was concluded 
which really closed the war. 
'rhe armistice was de
igned to pernlit clection
 to be 'Election of 
held throughout l?rance for an assembly thut should pro- a National 
. II . 1 Assembly. 
nounce upon the auestIon of neace. \s ueace WOll ( IIlVO' e 
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ingly held on February 8, 1871. The peasants voted over- 
whelmingly for those favoring peace. As Gambetta, leader 
of the Republicans, favored war to the bitter end, they 
voted largely against the republican candidates. Thus the 
first Assembly, elected under the Third Republic, was com- 
posed of a maj ority of l\lonarchists, divided into two wings, 
the Legitimists and the Orleanists, and a minority of Re- 
publicans. Only a handful of Bonapartists were chosen, 
so vast was the disgrace no\v attached to that name. The 
Assembly met at Bordeaux, February 19lth, and, believing 
that if France continued the war she might ultimately be 
annihilated, believing that the fundamental necessity of self- 
preserva tion demanded an immediate cessation, voted over- 
,vhelmingly for peace. 
The Government of National Defense now laid down its 
powers, yielding to the National Assembly. This Assembly 
chose Thiel's as "Chief of the Executive Power," and em- 
powered him to negotiate with Bismarck for peace. The 
question of the permanent government of France ,vas post- 
poned until a more convenient season. Thiel's was no\V the 
most popular man in France. He had, in July 1870, done 
his utmost to prevent France from going to war. He had, 
during the "war, journeyed from one capital of Europe to an- 
other, London, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Florence, on a futile 
diplomatic mission, seeking to win foreign support for France. 
He was over seventy years of age, but was about to render 
his most valuable services to France. 
The terms of peace granted by Bismarck were extra- 
ordinarily severe. They were laid down in the preliminary 
Peace of 'Tersailles, February 
6, 1871. 
'rance must 
pay an indemnity of five thousand million francs ($1,000,- 
000,000) within three years. She must cede AIsace and a 
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vcrs)" these preliminaries were clnboclied in the final Trcaty 
of .Frankfort, bigncd :\Iay 10, 1M7!, and ratified by the 
,Assclnbly of Bordeaux by 433 votes to Ð8. 
..\Ieanwhile other events had occurred <is a result of tm::, Fall of the 
I h d I d h O fi ' b . 0 } Temporal 
wac. Ita y a comp cte cr unl catIon y helzlng t lC P 
ower, 
city of nonle, thus terminating the temperal rule of the Popeo 
'l'he Pope had been supportcd there by a French garrison. 
'l'his was withdrawn us a }'csult of the battle of Sedan, anel 
thc troops of Victor Elnlnanuel attacked the !Jope's own Completion 
troops, dcfeated thcn} after a slight resistance, and entered of .:tali
n 
unl.u.catlon. 
!{OUIC OIl the 
Oth of September 1870. The unity of Italy 
was now consUlun1atcd and Rome became the capitLiI of 
the l\:ingdom. 
A Inore iinportant consequcnce of the war was the COIn 4 Completion 
pletion of the unification of GcnnanJ, and the creation of of German 
.. . unifica tion. 
the present German EmpIre. ßIsmarck had dcsired a war 
with !4'rance as neccssary to cOlllpletc the unity of Gennany. 
'''hether necessary or not, ut least that end was now secured. 
..\ftcr thl' early Gennan victories, and during the siege of 
Paris. negotiations were carried on between }Jrussia and the 
South German states, looking toward their entrance into the 
Confederation. In the case of Bavaria and 'Vürtcmberg, 
states of considerabh: siz
, concessions had to be 111ade, pre- 
scrving to thclll certain powers not retained by the other 

tates. FinalI)' treaties were drawn up and the King of 
Bavaria, prompted and directcd by Bislnarck, urged 
the l{ing of }Jrussia, in behalf of the princc
, to 
RSSUIne the he1.dship of united Genllany, and to revivc the 
Empire. 
.Finally on the 18th of January 1871, surrounded bJ the 
princes of Gern1any and by the generals of the ann)", }(ing 
'VilIiaII1 I was proclainlcd GenTIa.n EIuperor. rhis 
1nPJnornhl(\ ('(\r(\mnnv 1C;: nn(\ nF th(\ f..t1nrf'Jnf' lrnnlP" of history 
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had been secured to SOlllC extent by the humiliation of 
Germany. 
The war of 1866 had resulted in the expulsion of Austria 
from Germany and from Italy. The war of 1870 cOInplcted 
the unification of both countries. Berlin became the capital 
of a federal Empire, Rome of a unified l{ingdom. 


. 
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THE Franco-Gennan war completed the unification of Growth ot 
G Th . ft . h b d national 
ermany. at un} cahon was, oweyer, no y-pro uct feelin in 
of a \, ar no astounding improvisation of a genius in politics Ge
ny 
and diplomacy. The foundations had been laid before, since 1815. 
and the superstructure had been slowly and painfully built 
up. :\Ian}" forces had long been co-operating, as we haye 
seen, and had at last converged toward this triumphant 
i::>::>ue. 
Iost effective of all WåS the passion for nationality, 
which gave to the nineteenth century such eleyation of emotion 
everJwhere. But all these factors might haye failed of re- 
sults in the domain of politic
 had it not been for the ri,;e of a 
forceful and sagacious statesman to a position of vast power 
in the Prussian state. How he used that power has been 
shown. 
The Constitution of the new state was adopted immediately Constitu- 
after the close of the war with France, and went into forc.e t th ion of 
e new 

\pril 16, 1871. In most respects it is simpl)" the Constitu- German 
tion of the North German Confederation of 1867. The name Empire, 
Confederation gives way to that of Empire, and the name of 
Enlperor is substituted for that of President. But the Em- 
pire is a confederation, con:-,isting of t
nty-five states and 
one imperial territor)", ...-\lsace-Lorraine. The KinO" of 
Prussia is ipso facto German Elnperor. The BWldesrnth 
and the Reich,;tag continue enlarged by the Rdlnis
ion of 
new members from the new states, but with practicnlI) the 
same power5. The Emperor declares war with the
onsent of The 
the Bundesrath ; he makes treaties which, if they concern Emptror. 
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whom he removes, who is not responsible to the Parliament but 
to him alone. Under the Chancellor are various secretaries 
of state, who simply administer departments, but who do not 
form a cabinet responsible to Parliament. The Elnpire is a 
constitutional monarchy, but not a parliamentary one. 
The :Bun- Laws are made by the Bundesrath and the Reichstag. 
desrath, The Bundesrath consists of delegates appointed by therulers 
of the different states. The votes of each state, ranging 
in number from one to seventeen, are cast only as a unit and 
that according to the instructions of the state govern- 
ment. The Reichstag is the only popular element in the 
Empire. It consists of 397 members, elected for a term 
of five years by the voters, that is, men twenty-five years of 
The age or older. The powers of the Reichstag are inferior to 
Reichstag. those of most of the other popular chambers of Europe. It 
neither makes nor unmakes ministries. \Vhile it, in con- 
junction with the Bundesrath, votes the appropriations, 
certain ones, notably those for the army, are voted for a 
period of years. Its consent is required for new taxes, 
w'hereas taxes previously levied continue to be col1ected 
without the consent of Parliament being secured again. The 
matters on which Parliament may legislate are those con- 
cerning army, navy, commerce, tariffs, railways, postal 
system, telegraphs, civil and criminal law. On matters not 
within the jurisdiction of the Empire each state legislates 
as it chooses. 1 
A confed- The German Empire is unique among federal governments 
eration of in that it is a confederation of monarchical states, which, 
m::marchical moreover, are very unequal in size and population, ranging 
states. f .. h I . f 7 d 
rom PrussIa WIt a popu abon 0 3 ,000,000, an cover- 
ing two-thirds of the territory, down to Schaumburg-Lippe, 
with a population of 45,000. Three members of the Enlpire 
are republics: Lübeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. The rest 
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more or less liberal. 'rhis confederation differs from other 
goyerIlIl1ents of its class in that the states are of unequal 
voting power in both houses, one state largely preponderat- 
ing, Prussia, a fact explained by its great size, its popula- 
tion, and the ilnportance of its historic rôle. 
Since 1871, Germany has had three Elnperors, "Tilliarll I 
(1871-1888), Frederick III (l\larch 9-June 15, 1888), and 
\Villiam II, since 1888. 
rrhc reign of "Tilliani I, as Enlperor, fall
 into two periods; Reign of 
from 1871 to 1878, a period of internal administrative re- Emperor 
. William I. 
forms, and of bitter struggles with the Roman CatholIc 
Church-and froin 1878 till 1888, the year of his death, a 
period characterized by the prominence of econolnic ques- 
tions, of protection to industries, of social reform
, ànd of 
the acquisition of colonies. During all this time Bismarck :Bismarck'. 
h ' h ' · .. h 11 II ' . command- 
was t e Elnperor's clef J1UI1Ister or C ance or. 'lVIng In ing position. 
nine years made the King, wholn he found upon the point 
of abdicating, the n10st powerful ruler in Europe, and having 
gi\en Germans unity, he reluained the cruef figure in the 
state twenty years longer until his resignation in 1890. 
IIis position now was one of inullensc prestige and author- 
ity. l\Iuch legislation rendered debirable by the new situ- 
ation was passed in the next few )'ears. Inlperial offices 
\\ ere organized. An ilnperial bureau of railroads was estab- 
lished (187

). In 1873 1110110Inetalli
ln was adopted in the 
place of the confusion of groschen, kreutzer, which hindered 
trade. New coins were issued, bearing on one side the effigy 
of the Einperor, and on the other the arms of the En1pirc- 
"going to preach to the people tlle good news of unity." 
"fhe Ilnperial ßank was erected in 1875, and, in 1877, elab- 
urate laws OIl civil and crilninal procedure, on bankruptcy, 
on the judicial organization, and still I 'lter, a civil code, 
were passed. A new system of local goverUInent was adopted 
for 
ßntnnlõ:: ,,;...,,In,, .n._ ................:................ ..,\......_....1-.-. L1....... :__..1:_:....1 __..1 
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THE KULTURKAl\IPF 


No sooner was the ne,v Empire established than it was 
tom by a fierce religious conflict that lasted many years, 
the so-called Kulturkampf, or war for civilization, a contest 
between the S ta te and the ROlnan Catholic Church. Ger- 
many had, since the time of Luther, been divided among 
the Protestants and Catholics, the Protestants predominat. 
ing. South German states, Bavaria, Baden, were Catholic. 
In Prussia, the stronghold of Protestantism, there were two 
strong Catholic sections, to the east in the Polish provinces, 
and to the west along the Rhine. Many causes contributed 
to the fanning of religious passions at this time. By the 
Prussian Constitution of 1850 almost complete liberty of 
action and control of organization were granted the Church, 
which availed itself most energetically of the advantage thus 
offered. Religious societies, monastic orders, missions, were 
established widely and conducted an active and uncommonly 
successful propaganda during the next fifteen years. Prom- 
inent among these were the Jesuits. Two classes were 
alarmed by this progress, the orthodox Protestants, and 
those devoted to freedom of thought, who dreaded the rise 
of religious fanaticism as prejudicial to culture. 
The wars with Austria and France increased the religious 
disturbance. They were victories by a Protestant state 
over two strongly Catholic powers. Leadership in Germany 
had passed from Austria, in Europe from Austria and France, 
to the principal Protestant nation of the continent, Prussia. 
In the Seven Weeks' War, the Catholic states, Bavaria, Baden, 
had sided with Austria. It was widely believed that the 
French war had been largely occasioned by the Jesuits, 
working through the Empress Eugénie, and animating her 
ardent desire to humble the growing Protestant power. Bis- 
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to solicit ßislllarck's interv('ntion in behalf of the Papacy. 
II(' was coldly receivcd. Apparently with the purpose of 
bringing political plcssurc to hear upon tIlc Chancellor, a 
Catholic party was organized at once, the so-cålled Center, Formation 
llnd in the election to the first Iruperial Parliament it won of the 
sixty-three seats; in the election to the Prussinn legislature Center 
. rarty, 
or I
an(ltag, forty-sC'ven. This party desired the rcstoration 
of the tenlporal power and the independence of t'Jle Church. 
rrhe immediate cause of the conflict was the proclamation 
by the Vatican Council in 1870 of the new dogma of papal Dogma 
infallibility, the dogma that the Pope can not err "when of Pa
al 
h d fi h d d .. f h . 1 , h . Infalh- 
e e nes ex cat era, an In yutue 0 IS aposto IC aut onty biUty. 
any doctrine of faith, or Hlornl"," a dognlt1 that shocked 
Liberals thoroughly penetrated with the modern scientific 
spirit, and that seemed to politicians to assert that the 
Pope was superior to all rulers, and had a clailn upon the 
loyalty of the faithful superior to that of their sovereigns. 
On the promulgation of this dogma a conflict broke out 
between the Church and the State. In the ,r 
tican Council 
the Gennan bishops had opposed the new dogma, but had 
been in the nlinority. It was now required that all bishops 
aud priests should subscribe to it; the large nlajority did 

o, but t';olne refused. A leading opponent was Döllinger, 
a distinguished professor and theologian. Ordered to ex- 
plain t1lC doglna in his university of :\lunich he denied the 
principles on "hich it was based. "As a Christian, n theo- 
logian, nn historian and l1. citizen, I cannot accept this 
doctrine," he declared. He was accordingly excommuni- 
cated. As an nnswer to this the university elected him as 
its Rector. "rhe conflict quickly \\ idened, affecting schools 
I and parishes. Thc dissidents called themselves Old Catho- The Old 
} ' 1 .. } . II ] . . I 1 - . 1 t Catholics. 
I ICS, proc !llllling t IClr a( lerence to llstorrc Cat 10 IClsnl, )U 
rejectinL! merely this addition to their creed as false. These 
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the lectures of such professors. The Old Catholics thereupon 
appealed to the itnperial and state governments for pro- 
tection. A religious war was shortly in .progress, which grew 
more bitter 
ach year. First the Imperial Parliament for- 
bade the religious orders to engage in teaching; then, in 
187
, it expelled the Jesuits from Germany. Of alllegisla- 
The Falk tion enacted during this struggle the Falk or l\Iay Laws of 
la WS. 
the Prussian legislature were the most important (passed in 
l\lay of three successive years, 1873, 1874, 1875). Bis- 
marck supported them on the ground that the con test was 
political, not religious, that there must be no state within 
the state, no power considering itself superior to the estab- 
lished authorities. The State must be lay. He also be- 
lieved that the whole movement was conducted by those 
opposed to German unity. Anything that imperiled that 
unity must be crushed. These l\Iay L'avts gave the State 
large powers over the education and appointment of the 
clergy. They forbade the Roman Catholic Church to in- 
tervene in any way in civil affairs, or to coerce citizens 
or officials; they required that all clergymen should pass 
the regulnr state examination of the gymnasium, and should 
study theology for three years at a state university; that 
all Catholic seminaries should be subject to state inspection. 
They also established control over the appointment and 
dismissal of priests. A la,v was passed making civil nlar- 
riage compulsory. This was to reduce the power that priests 
could exercise by refusing to marry a Catholic and a Protest- 
ant, and now even Old Catholics. Religious orders ,vere 
suppressed. 
Conflict of Against these laws the Catholics indignant1y protested. 
Church and The Pope declared them nun and void; the clergy refused 
State, 
to obey them, and the faithful rallied to the support of 
the clergy. To enforce them the Government resorted to 
fines, imprisonment, deprivation of salary, expulsion from 
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aucl schools. It dOluinllted politics for 
e\'ertll years. 
J n 0\ er a thousand parishc
 in Prussia, all religious service
 
were suspended and churches were closed. 1'here was no 
priest to hapti
e or to Inarry. Eight out of the twelve 
bishoprics were \ aeant. One bishop had fled to _\ustria, 
n.nother W'lS in hiding in a little village in ITolland, and in 
order to visit 11is fellow-Catholics at ::\Iunich, hall disguised 
hilnself as a peddler: another, a cardinal, had ta
en refuge 
\\ ithin the Vatican itself. 'l'he national life wns nlore and 
IJlore troubled, unci the end was. not being accoIllplishcfl. 
Indeed, the resistance of the Catholics only stiffened under 
what they called this "Diocletian persecution." In the 
elcctiolls of 1877 the Center succecded in returning ninety- 
h\ 0 mCTIlbers, and was the largest party in the lleichstag. 
I t was evident that the policy ,\ as a failure. Othet ques- 
tions were beconling prolninent, of an econolnic and social 
character, and Bislllarck wished to be free to handle thenl. 
Particularly requiring attention, in his opinion, and that of 
\Villialn I, was a new' and mo
t Hlcnacing pa.rty, the 

ocialist. llislllarck therefore prepared to retreat. The Bismarck's 
ùeath of Pius IX in 1878, 1.11d the election of Leo XIII, retreat. 
a Illore conciliatory and diplolnatic Pope, facilitated the 
change of policy. Fronl 1878 to 1887 the anti-clerical 
legislation T\ as in one detail after another abandoned. First 
the 
Iay Laws were suspended, in 1879; then rescinded in 
18H6; religious orders were pennitted to retunl, with the 
exception of the Jesuits (1887). Of the Y<lrious laws only 
those concerning civil marriage and. the civil registration 
of birthc; and deaths, and t1le state inspection of schools 
were Icft. In return for the measure
 surrendered Bi"Iuarck 
gained the support of the Center for laws which he now had 
Inore at heart. 
'I'hc religious conflict lasted fifteen years, and was acute 
during five. Its only penuanent result was to consolidate 
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BISl\IARCK AND THE POLICY OE' !)ROTECTION 
In 1879, Bismarck brought about a profound change in 
the financial and industrial policy of Germany by inducing 
Parliament to abandon the policy of a lo,v tariff, and 
comparative Ire" trade, and to adopt a system of high 
tariff and pronounced protection. His purposes were two- 
fold. He .wished to increase the revenue of the Empire and 
to encourage native industries. The income of the Empire 
consisted mainly of customs duties. Further funds if neces- 
sary .were furnished by the several states, their quotas being 
apportioned according to population. N ow the revenue 
from customs proved insufficient. For some years there had 
been a deficit, which involved heavier and heavier taxation 
of the states, to enable theln to meet the assessnlents. If 
the revenue of the Empire should be increased so that it 
could meet its own expenses and have a surplus, its political 
strength would be greatly augmented. For, instead of ap- 
pealing to the states for contributions, it could distribute the 
surplus to the states, thus relieving them of taxation for 
federal purposes; and could also use it as a fund for the 
social reforms which Bismarck had in mind and which will 
shortly be described. 

foreover, Bismarck now desired high tariff duties in order 
to protect and encourage home industries. In adopting 
the principle of protection, he was not influenced, he asserted, 
by the theories of economists, but by his own observation 
of facts. In his speech of the 
nd of l\lay 1879, in which 
he introduced his protective policy, he said that he did 
not propose to discuss protection and free trade in the 
abstract. He observed that while England \\ as the only 
nation following the lattcr policy, France al1d Austria and 
Russia and the United States ,vere pronounced adherents of 
the former, and that it was too much to ask that Gerlnany 
should permanently remain the dupe of an amiable error. 
" We have hitherto," he said, "owing to our policy of the 
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open door been the dUlnping-ground for the ovcr-production 
of other countries. It is this, in Iny opinion, thut has de- 
pressed prices in GerIllany, that ha
 prevented the growth 
of our industries, the developlnent of our economic life. Let 
us but close the door, let us raise the son1ewhat higher barrier 
which I [Ull now proposing, and see to it tha.t at least we 
preser\ e for Gennan industry the same market which we arc 
no\\ good-naturedly allowing foreigners to exploit. . . . 
1'lw facl is that our condition is unsatisfactory and, in IUY 
opinion, is wor
e than that of any of our protectionist neigh- 
bors. If the dangers of protection \\ ere as great as they Its advan- 
. I b } " f d "I,
 ld h tage proved 
nre palutC( y cut 1uslast!c ree-tra ers, .I.' rance wou ave 
by the 
been ct ruined and impoverished country long ago, because of history 
the theories which she has followed ever since the time of Col- of other 
bert. }'or the abstract teachings of science in nations. 
this connection I care not a straw. I base nlY opinion on ex- 
perience, the experience of our own tinle. I see that protec- 
tionist countries are prospering, that free-trade countries are 
retrograding und that great and powerful England, the 
luighty athlete, who, having hardened her sinews, stepped out 
into the open nlarket and said: ' '''ho win fight me? I am 
ready for any and aH,' even she is graduaUy returning to- 
ward protection, and will in a few years adopt it, in order to 
keep for herself at least the I
nglish marh.et." 1 
On another occasion ßislllarck pointed out that England 
had adopted free trade onl)'" after having given such ample 
protection to her industries that they \\ ere able to outstrip 
nIl others in the world. On1). then did she dare to issue her 
challenge. lIe cited the rCIuarkable de\"clopnlcnt of the 
United States after " the most gigantic and expensive W ltr of 
an history," as proof of his contention. "Because it is Iny 
deliberate opinion that the prosperity of the United States Germany 
. } . fl f . should 
15 c ue y due to her systeHl 0 protectIon, I urge that Ger- imitate the 
nlany hUh now reached the point" here it is necessary that she United 
fonow her eXlullple." States. 
1 Kohl, Die politischcn Reden des FÜrsten Bismarck. YIII. 11-32. 
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The system 
gradually 
applied. 


Bismarck won the day, though not without difficulty. 
Germany entered upon a period of protection, which, grow- 
ing higher and applied to more and more industries, has 
continued ever since. Bismarck believed that Germany lnust 
become rich in order to be strong; that she could only 
becoll1e rich by tnanuf actures; and that she could ha ve 
nlanufactures only by giving theln protection. The systenl 
\\ as worked out gradually and pieceuleal, as he could not 
carry his whole plan at once. By means of the tariff Bis- 
marck wished to assure Germans the home nlarket. Not 
only has that been largely accomplished, but by its nleans the 
foreign market also has been widened. Through offering 
concessions to foreign nations for concessions from them, 
Germany has gained for her nlanuf actured products an en- 
trance into many other countries, which was denied them 
before. The prodigious expansion of Gern1an industry after 
1880 is regarded as a vindication of this policy. 


BISl\IARCK AND SOCIALISl\I 
The growth In 1878 Bismarck turned his attention to the Socialist 
of Socialism. party which had for some time been growing, and now 
seemed menacing. That party was founded by Ferdinand 
Lassalle, a Socialist of 1848, much influenced by the French 
school of that day. The party, originally appearing in 1848, 
was shortly broken up by persecution and did not reappear 
until 1863. In 1865 Lassalle founded a journal called the 
Social Democrat. In opposition to this party a somewhat 
different Socialist group was led by Karll\larx. These two 
were rivals until 1875, when a fusion was effected and the 
party platform was adopted at Gotha. In 1871 the Socialists 
elected two menlbers to the Reichstag, three years later their 
representation increased to nine, and in 1877 to twelve. The 
Socialist votes polled in the first ordinary returns were: in 
1871, 1
4,655 out of a total of 3,8952,160; 1874, 351,95
 out 
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ruling clac;ses of GCrlllany, aru], us its ailll
 "ere revolutionar)' Alarm of 
and dC::itructivc of tlw entire existing order, it \\ Uh a. illure the ruling 
classes, 
scriou"i l'nelllY than the Centcr 'lllÙ Ultrall10nlanc part). 
'Yilliam I rcgarù"d Sociali
ln as his personal CIll.H,)r, and 
considered hiulsdf (,oIHnlissioll
d by God to cOlubat it. llis- 
nUlrel had nc\ er' yet proposcJ any cOlllprchcnsivc progranuue 
ugainst it, but he had long hated the party, us Wll
 naturul, 
considcring his training and cl1virOnnlclIt, and considering 
also the declarations of thc Socialists thell1...;el\'es. l.'heir 
lcl1.rlcrs, Liebknecht and Rebel, had opposed the North Ger- 
man Confederation, the war with 11'rance, thc annexation of 
Alsace uncI Lorraine. The Socialists expressed openly and 
freely their entire opposition to the existing order in Ger- 
!nany. It was onI)" a question of tilllC \\ hen they nlust clash 
violently with the luan ,vho had helped so powerfully to 
create that order, and whose life-work henceforth \\ u.
 to 
consolidatc it. Again, the Socialist party was radically 
delHocratic, and llisIllarck hated democracy. A conflict be- 
tween l11el1 representing the very opposite poles of opinion 
"as inevi
 l.ble. The occasion caIne in 1878, when h\ 0 at- Attempts 
} . } upon the 
teulpts were n1ade upon t Ie lIfe of the ageJ Elnperor, t 1e life of the 
first on 
Iuy 11th, and thc second on June 
nd, the latter Emperor. 
proving "cry seriou
. 'l'hese attelnpts upon the life of a 
luan who \\ as their hero horrified and angerell the people. 
The would-be assassins had acted of their own Illotion but 
they were 8ocialists. 'fhe Socialists denounced their acts, 
nc\'ertheless public opinion held tl1eUl respon
ible. llislllarCh.. 
c.l('tern1ined to US(A this opportunity to crush thein once for 
all. I-Ie would use' two Inethods, onc stern repre.;;sion of 

ocialjst 'lgitatiou, the other fillwlior-ttion of the conditions 
of the working class, conditions which nlone, he believed 
caused then1 to listen to the fa}"e and ùccepti\'e doctrines 
of the Socialist leaders. 
First canl(' repression. In October 1878 U law of O'rt'a.t Severe 
:- . measures 
c::p,'prit'\... lntpn lNl 
{\ c::hHHn nnt rnn1nlph.l \' all SOCHllIst .........,
d t1,,. 
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forbade nIl associations, tneetings and publications having 
for their obj ect "the subversion of the social order," or in 
'which" socialistic tendencies" should appear. It gave the 
police large powers of interference, arrest, and expulsion from 
the country. l\lartial law might be proclaimed ,vhere de- 
sirable, which meant that, as far as Socialists were con- 
cerned, the ordinary courts would cease to protect individual 
Uberties. Practically a mere decree of a police official 
sufficed to expel from Germany anyone suspected or accused 
of being a Socialist. This law was enacted for a pe
iod of 
four years. It ,vas later twice renewed and remained in force 
until 1890. It was vigorously applied. According to statis- 
tics furnished by the Socialists themselves, 1 
OO publica- 
tions were suppressed, 1500 persons were imprisoned, 900 
banished, during these twelve years. One might not read the 
works of Lassalle, for instance, even in a public library. 
This law, says a biographer of Bismarck, is very disap- 
pointing. "We find the Government again having recourse 
to the saIne means for checking and guarding opinion which 
l\letternich had used fifty years before." :1 It was, moreover, 
an egregious failure. For twelve years the Socialists carried 
on their propaganda in secret. It becalne evident that their 
power lay in their ideas and in the economic conditions of 
the working classes, rather than in formal organizations, 
which might be broken up. A paper was published for 
them in Switzerland and every week thousands of copies 
found their way into the hands of workingmen in Germany, 
despite the utmost vigilance of the police. Persecution in 
their case, as in that of the Roman Catholics, only rendered 
the party more resolute and active. At first it seemed that 
the- law ,vould realize the aims of its sponsors, for in the 
elections of 1881, the first after its passage, the Socialist 
vote feU fron1 about 493,000 to about gl
,OOO. But]11 
1884 it rose to 549,000; In 1887 to 763,000; In 1890 to 
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the }teichstag. In that year the Ia\\ s \\ ere not renewed. 
rrhe Socialists caBlC out of their contest with BislIlarck 
"ith 0. popular and a parliamentary \ote increa
ed three- 
fold. 
But Bislnarck l1ad at no time intended to rest content 
\\ itb merely repressive Ineasurcs. lIe had purposed froul the 
beginning to eft.ccl such s\\ eeping reforIn
 in the condition
 
of the working classcs that they \\ ould sce that the State 
v. as their true bencfactor, and would rally around it, leaving 
the Socialist party stranded and with no further rea
on for 
exi,tence. In tlw very year 1878 he said in the Jteichstag, 
" I will further e"ery endeavor which positively aims at im- 
proving the condition of the \vorking classe
" and he 
promi
cd to consider " any positive proposal" coming from 
the Socialists .... for fashioning the future in a sensible way." 
In this he and Emperor \Villiam I were in entire accord, us 
they had not been in the h.ulturkampf. The Emperor in 
oppning the Jteichstag in 1879, said, "A remedy cannot The 
alone' be sought in the repression of socialistic agitation; Imperial 
I b . I I I . . d f Govern- 
t lerL 1l1ust e SllllU taneous y t 1e posItIve a vancement 0 ment under- 
tlH
 welfare of the working classes. ,à.nd here the case of takes social 
those work-people who are incapable of earning their own reform. 
livelihood is of the greatest ilnportance." T\\ 0 years latcr 
()Iarch S, 1881) he 8aid, "That the State should interest 
itself to a greater dcgree than hitherto in those of its mem- 
bers who need assistance, is not only a duty of hUlllanity 
and Christianity-by which state Înstitution.s should be 
permeated-but 8. duty of &tate-prescrving policy, whose 
ailll should be to cultivate the conception-find that, too, 
Rlnong the non-propC'rtiec1 classes, whie}l fornl Elt once the 
ßlost numcrou
 and the lca
t instructed part of the popula- 
tion-tha.t the State is not Il1erclJ a neccs:;arj" hut n. hene\'- 
olent institution. l.'hese classcs Jl1ust, by thl' eviòent and 
direct aòvantages which (lre secured to then! bJ legi
ln.ti\'c 
nWa
l1rp
_ h(\ lpil to 1"pD'llril thp 
hLtp. not as ( [ institution ('on- 
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but as one serving thcir own needs and interests." 1 llis- 
n1arck said in 1884: " The whole n1atter centers in the ques- 
tion: Is it the duty of the state, or is it not, to provide 
for its helpless citizens? I maintain that it is its duty, that 
it is the duty not only of the Christian state . . . but 
of every sta.te." 2 
The method by which Bismarck proposed to improve the 
condition of the working class was by an elaborate and 
cOlnprehensive systen1 of insurance against the misfortunes 
and vicissitudes of life, against sickness, accident, old age 
and incapacity. It was his desire that any workingman 
incapacitated in any of these ways should not be exposed 
to the possibility of becon1ing a pauper, but should receive 
a pension from the state. His policy was caned State 
Socialism. " Give the workingman the right to employment 
as long as he has health," he told ,the Reichstag, "assure 
him care when he is sick, and maintenance when he is old. 
If you will do that without fearing the sacrifice, or crying 
out' State Socialism' as soon as the word::; , provision for old 
age' are uttered then I believe these gentlemen 
(the Socialists) ,viH sound their bird can in vain; and as 
soon as the workingn1en see that the Governn1ent is deeply 
interested in their welfare, the flocking to them will cease." 
Bismarck's proposals met with vehement opposition, both in 
the Reichstag and among influential classes outside. It was 
only slowly that he carried thcln through, the Sickness In- 
surance Law in 1888, the Accident Insurance Laws in 1884 
and 1885, and the Old Age Insurance Law in 1889. 
hese 
laws are very complicated and cannot be described here at 
length. 
Bismarck wished to have the state bear the entire expense. 
lIe did not wish to have it come as an additional burden 
to the \vorking people. But he was not able to secure the 
consent of the Rcichstag, which gave as reasons for its op- 
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position the enOrIllOUS alHoullt of 1l1One)" required, the great 
ccntraliJ'atioll of power in the hands of the Governlllcnt which 
would nri
c frolH It. sJslcltl rcquiring bO Tllany official" and 
handling 
uch large SllUlS, anù tIlL weakening of thc 
cn::.c of 
self-reliance and pcr
ollal rcsponsibility \\ ith the workingn)(
n. 
.i\s finally enacted in the case of accident insurance the 
en1ploJers bear the burden alone. '1'he cnlploycr is obliged 
by law to in::;ure hi
 c'nployecs, cntircly at his own cxpense. 
In the case of siclness insurance, as u rule, the cluployer 
must pay one-third and tl1t
 employee two-thirds of the 
prenliuln, and in the casc of the old age and incapacity 
in
urance, the prc,uiu'ns are paid hy the e,uploycrs, the 
elnploye
s, and to sonIC e
tcnt, by the state. 
buch was ßislIlarck's contribution to the solution of thc Bismarck 
social question, which grew to buch cOIlllnanding importance a pioneer. 
as the ninctccnth century wore on. In this lcgislation Bis- 
marck \Vd.S a pioneer. IIis ideas have been btudicd widely 
in other countries, and his c:x.alnple followed in somc. D'l\V- 
son calls hinl ,.. the first 
ocial refornlcr of the century." 
Bislllarck, once charged with changing his opinions to Ineet 
the occasion, replied that he haù frcquently changed his 
opllllons. "But I have heen faithful to this: tIle unification 
of Germany under the leadership of Pru
sia. E\ crJthing 
else is accessory." 'rhat this s)'stelu of state insurance, b)y 
rdicying the lncntal and physical distress of Inillion
 of 
GerIlla.n lahorers would strengthen the Elnpirc, as well as 
benefit hUlllanity, was, in his opinion, an additional reason 
for its aùoption. 
'fhl' 
ocialists did not co-operate with binl in th
 pns
flge Not sup- 
of thcse Ia\\ s, which thc, denounced n
 entirely inadequate ported by 
w the 
to 
oh.e the social cvils, as only a slight '\tcp in th
 right Socialists, 
direction. 
 or did ßi"';lJlarck wish thcir support. 'rhey 
were Social DClnocrats. !)cnlocracy he hated. SocialisI11 
of the state, controlled by a powerful Illonarch wn.s one 
thin!!'. Socialisill carricd throll!!h In the people belie\ ing 
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in government and society, a very different thing. At the 
very llloment that Bismarck secured the passage of the 
Accident Insurance Bill he also demanded the renewal of the 
law against the Socialists. His prophecy, that if these laws 
were passed the Socialists would sound their bird call in vain, 
has not been fulfilled. That party has grown greatly and 
almost uninterruptedly ever since he began his ,var upon it. 


ACQUISITION OF COLONIES 
The.. One of the important features of the closing years of 
begInnIng B . k ' 1 .. I h b .. f G 
of a colonial Ismarc s po Ibca career w'as t e egu1nlng 0 a erman 
empire. colonial empire. In his earlier years Bismarck did not be- 
lieve in Germany's attempting the acquisition of colonies, 
In 1871 he refused to demand as prize of war any of the 
French colonial possessions. He believed that Germany 
should consolidate, and should not risk incurring the hos- 
tility of other nations by entering upon the path of colonial 
rivalry. But colonies, nevertheless, were being founded under 
the spirit of private initiative. Energetic merchants from 
Hamburg and Bremen established trading stations in Africa, 
and the islands of the Pacific, for the purpose of selling their 
goods and acquiring tropical products, such as cocoa, coffee, 
rubber, spices. The aid of the Governn1ent was invoked 
at various times, but Bismarck held aloof. The interest 
aroused in the exploits of these private companies gave rise 
towards 1880 to a definite colonial party and the forma- 
tion of a Colonial Society, which has since becorne 
important. 
A result of The change in the policy of the Government, however, 
t t 
e ado f P- th from one of aloofness to one of energetic participation and 
Ion 0 e 
policy of acquisition of colonies was largely a result of the adoption 
protection. of the policy of protection and active governmental en- 
couragement of manufactures and commerce. In the debate 
on the tariff bill of 1879 lli
lnarck said that it was desirable 
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and that therefore the ell1igration which had for years 
dra
n tcns of thousands frolu the country, particl1larly to 
the' United States, would he decreased. ßut to develop 
tuanufactures to the ubnost, Germany must have ncw m.trkelc; 
for her products; and here colonies ,,,"ould be uscful. In 
18

 he adoptcd a ,'igorous colonial policy, supporting and 
expanding the \\'orJ.. of the private 1l11
rchfints and travelcrs. 
In that }gear Germany seized a nllInber of points in Africa, in Energetic 
the southwcst, the west, and the east. A period of diplo- i
terven- 
bon in 
n1atic acti,'ity began, leading in the next fc\v Jcars to Africa. 
treaties with England and other powers, resulting in the 
fixing of the boundaries of the various claimants to African 
territory. This is the partition of Africa described elsc- 
where. 1 Gern1any thus acquired u. scattered ...\frican em- 
pir
 of great sizc, consisting of I(alncrun, 'Togoland, The 
Gcrman Southwest Africa, German East Africa; also a part German 
T . . colonies. 
of New GUlIlca. Latcr SOIHP of thc SalnOctn Islands came 
into hcr possession, and in 1899 she purchased the Caroline 
and the Ladrone islands, excepting Guam, from Spain for 
about four rHillion dollars. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIAXCE 
\YhiIe domestic affairs fonned the chief concern of Bis- 
marck after thc "ar "ith France, yet he followcd thc course 
of forcign affairs with the same closcness of attcntion that 
he had shown before, and nl
lnipulatcd thcln \\ ith the same 
display of subtlety and audacity that had characterized 
hi;:) prc,'ious diplomatic career. IIis great achicYClllcnt in 
diploruacy in these years was HIe fonnation of the Triple The Triple 
\11 ' I . l ' 1 I ' k II I . f Alliance. 
.. lancc, nl1 fiC lle,'erncnt (lrecte(, I 
(\ a t 1C actIons 0 
hi
 career, toward tlw consolirlation and exaltation of his 
country. l.'he origin of thi
 alliance is rcall}T to be found 
in the "'Treaty of l?r<tnkfort, which scaled t}l\
 hunliliation 
of Trance. rrJIC wresting frorn France of AIsu.ce and Lor- 
......:"r'oo... :

..:I.
L.l_. _
_ J
_
] ..1,
1. ...'..n.J.....' I,,"';"'r"..
 nf n U"
r nt 
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revenge, of a \var for their recovery. This has remained the 
open sore of EuropE' since 1871. Firlllly resolved to keep 
what he had \von, Bismarck's chief consideration was to 
render such a war hopeless, therefore, perhaps, illlpossible, 
of France nlust be isolated so completely that she would not 
dare to move. This was accomplished, first by the friendly 
understanding brought about by Bismarck between the threQ 
rulers of eastern Europe, the Emperors of Germany, Russia, 
and Austria. But this understanding was shattered by 
events in the Balkan peninsula during the years from 1876 
to 1878. In the Balkans, Russia and Austria were rivals, 
and their rivalry was thrown into high relief at the Congress 
of Berlin. Russia, unaided, had carried on a war with 
Turkey, and had imposed the Treaty of San Stefano upon 
her conquered enemy, only to find that Europe \vould not 
recognize that treaty, but insisted upon its revision at 
an international congress, and at that congress she found 
Bismarck, to whom she had rendered inestimable services 
in the years so critical for Prussia, from 1863 to 1870, now 
acting as the friend of Austria, a power which had taken 
no part in the conflict, but was now intent upon drawing 
chestnuts from the fire with the aid of the Iron Chancellor. 
The Treaty of Berlin was a hun1Ìliation for Russia and a 
striking success for ..A..ustria, her rival, which \vas now em- 
powered to " occupy" Bosnia and Herzegovina. No wonder 
that the Russi.an Chancellor, Gortchakoff, pronounced the 
Congress of Berlin "the darkest episode in hii career," 
and that Alexander II declared that" Bismarck had for- 
gotten his pronlises of 1870." By favoring one of his 
allies Bismarck had alienated tIle other. In this fact 
lay the germ of the two great international combina- 
tions of the future, the Triple and Dual ,A.lliances, 
factors of profound significance in the recent history 
of Europe. 
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tall} offended at his l'oIHluct, alHI that the frielldlJ uJl(h:r- 
fitanding with her was o\'er, Bislllarck turned for cOlnpensa- 
tion to a closer union with .c\ustria, and concluded a treaty Austro- 
with her October 7, 1879. Thi
 treaty provided that if G T ennan f 
reaty 0 
either GeTlnuny or ...\ustriu were attacked by Hussia the 1879. 
t\\ 0 should be bound '" to lend each other reciprocal l.icl 
"ith the whole of their lnilitary power, '\ud, subse(IUently, 
to conclude no peace except conjointly and in agreeIncnt "; 
that if either Germany or ...\ush'ia 
hould be attacked by 
another power-as, for instance, I4"rance-thc ally should 
reillain neutral, but that if this eIll'tll)' should be aided by 
Ilu
:-,ia, then Gernlany and ...\ush-ia 
houId act together with 
their full military force, and ðhould n1ake peace in common. 
'rhus this Au"tro-Gennan 'rreaty of 1879 established a 
defcnsi, e alliance ainled particularly against Russia, to a 
lesser degree against France. 'rhe treaty was secret and 
\\ as not published until 1887. 
leanwhile, in 1882, Italy Entrance 
.. I h 11 ' .. f h . of Italy 
JOlne( tea lance, ll''fItated at France because 0 er sell
ure . t th 
In 0 e 
the year before of 'l"unis, which Italy herself coveted as a alliance. 
seat for colonial expansion. 'l'hus was fonned the Triple 
Alliance. The te
t of that alliance has He' er been pub- 
lished, but its purpo:se and character nlay be derived front 
that of the ..Austro-Gcrman alliance, which was now merely 
expanded to include 1.nothcr power. 'The alliance was 
made for a period of years, but has been constantly re- 
newed and is stiIl in force. It is tl defensive alliance, de- 
[o,igncd to assure its territory to each of the contracting 
parties. 
1'hus WEtS created a conlbination of powers \\ hich dom- 
in1.tcd central Europe, troln the Baltic to the 
Iediterrltnean, 
unò whic11 rested on a nlilit.trJ' force of over two nliIIion 
men. .At its hend stood GennanJ. }-:uropc entered upon n 
period of German leadership in international affairs which 
was Jater to be chalIcnged by the ri
c of a ne\\ nIlinnce, 
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THE REIGN OF WILLIAl\1 II 


Death of On the 9th of 
larch, 1888, Empcror \Villiam I died at 
William I. h f 
t e age 0 nincty-one. I-Ie was succeeded by his son, Fred- 
erick III, in his fifty-sevcnth year. The ncw Emperor was 
a man of modcration, of liberalism in politics, an admirer 
of the English constitution. It is supposed that, had he 
lived, the autocracy of the ruler would have given way to 
a genuine parliall1entary system like that of England, and 
that an era of greater liberty would have been inaugurated. 
But he ,\?as already a dying man, ill of cancer of the throat. 
His reign was one of physical agony patiently borne. Un- 
able to use his voice, he could only indicate his wishes by 
writing or by signs. The reign ,vas soon over, before the 
era of liberalisln had time to dawn. Frederick ,vas King 
and Emperor only from l\larch 9 to June 15, 1888. 
Accession of He was succeeded by his son, 'Villiam II, the present 
William II E Th 1 t t . f 
· mperor. e new ru er was wen y-nlne years 0 age, a 
young man of very active mind, of fertile ilnagination, versa- 
tile, ambitious, self-confident, a man of unusual promise. 
His education had been thorough and intelligent. In poli- 
tics he was without experience. In his earliest utterances 
he showed his enthusiasm for the army and for religious 
orthodoxy. He held the doctrine of the divine origin of 
his po,ver with 111edieval fervor, expressing it with frcquency 
and in dramatic fashion. It ,vas evident that a man of 
such a character would ,vish to govcrn, and not silnply 
reign. He would not be willing long to efface himself be- 
hind the imposing figure of the great Chancellor. Bismarck 
had prophcsied that the Emperor 'would be his own Chanccllor, 
yet he did not have the wisdoln to resign ,vhen the old 
Emperor died, and to depart with dignity. lIe clung to 
power. From the beginning friction developed between 
the two. They thought differently, felt differently. The 
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in which h\ 0 persons so self-willed and autocratic could 
divide power. As llisIllarck staycd on when he saw that 
11is pre
en('l\ \\ as no longer desired, the EUlperor, not" illing 
to be overshadowed by so comnlanding and inu"triow
 n The 
nlinistcl-, AnaH)" dClllanded his resignation in 1890. Thu:; resigna- 
. I . t J J . 1 " I d I 1 .. I tion ot 
In Jl tl'rllCSS lUH lUII11 labon CIH c t Ie po ltIca cnreer of Bi k 
smarc . 
a Inan who, according to Bismarck hilllsclf, had" cut a figure 
ill the history of Gennany and Prussia," lIe lived scveral 
years longcr, ùying in 1898 at the age of eighty-three, 
lcaving as hi
 epitaph, ".4\ faithful servant of EInperor 
\Villialn I." rrhus ,'anished fronl view a man who win rank 
in history as onc of the fcw great founders of states. 
Since 1890 the pcrsonality of "Tilliam II has been the 
ùf'cisivc factor in the state. IIis ChallceHors have been, 
ill fact as well 'l.S in theory, his 
ervants, carrying out the 
milster's \\ ish. 1"here have bccn four: Capri,'i, 1890-1
9
; 
lIohenlohe, 189
-19uO 
 yon Bülow, 1900-1909; and lleth- 
Illann-IloIIwcg 
ince July, 1909. 
'The c'Xtrelne political tension was at first somewhat re- The Anti- 
. . Socialist 
he\'ed hy the removal of BIsJ})arck frOIlI the sccne. The policy 
carly Dlcasures unùer the new régime showed a Jiberal tend- abandoned 
ency. 'rile .Anti-Socialist laws, expiring in 1890, were not 
renewed. This had hccn onp of the causes of friction be- 
tween the Enlperor and the Chanccllor. Bislnarck wished 
then) renewed, and their stringency increased. The Em- 
peror ,vi
hed to trJ n1Ïlder n)ethoJs, hoping to undermine 
the Socialists cOlllplctely hy furthcr lueasures of social and 
econonlic Illllclioration, to kill them with kindness. The 
repressive Ia" s lapsing, the Socialist., reorganized openl}", 
nnd have conducted hn aggressive canlpaign e"er since. The 
Elnperor, soon recognizing the futility of anodynes, became 
their bitter eJ}eIHJ, and began to denounce thCIll veheulentIJ, 
hut no new legi;o,lation ha
 heen passc(] a
ainst thell) althoul:)h 
several tin}(
s atteIllpted. 
In comlI1ercial IHlltters "Til1ian) I L without nhandonilH! 
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with other nations, aiming to gain larger lnarkets for the 
products of Gennan luanufacture, and his reign has been 
notable for the relllarkable expansion of industry and 
commerce, which has rendered Gern1any the redoubtable 
rival of England and the United States, In colonial and 
foreign affairs an aggressive policy has been followed. Ger- 
man colonies as yet have little importance, have entailed 
great expense and have yielded only stnall returns. But the 
desire for a great colonial elnpire has uecolne a settled policy 
of the Government, and has seized the popular in1agination, 
as was shown in the last elections, those of 1907. In that 
year the Socialists having opposed the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in Southwest Africa, the Reichstag was dissolved, 
with the l
esult that, for the first time in many years, they 
lost greatly in the l1un1ber of representatives elected by them 
to the Reichstag. Their numbers fell from eighty-one to 
forty-three, but their popular vote ,vas larger than ever by 
about a quarter of a million. 
Connected with the growing interest of Germany in com- 
mercial and colonial affairs has gone an increasing interest 
in the navy. Strong on land for fifty years, \Villiam II 
desires that Germany shall be strong on the sea, that she 
may act with decision in any part of the world, that her 
diplomacy , which is permeated ,vi th the idea that nothing 
great shall be done in world politics anywhere, in Europe, 
in Asia, in Africa, without her consent, lnay be supported 
by a formidable navy. To make that fleet po,verful has 
been a constant and is a growing preoccupation of the 
present sovereign, 
In the political world the rise of the Social Democratic 
party is the most inlportant phenomenon. It represents 
not merely a desire for a revolution in the economic sphere, 
it also represents a protest against the autocratic govern- 
ment of the present ruler, a dCInand for radically democratic 
, 
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Parlifuncnt docs not control the Governlllent, a
 the 
rninistcrs llrc not responsihle to it. 'rhcrc is freedoru 
of speech in Parlian1cnt, but practically during mo
t of 
this reign it ha
 not existed outside. IIundrcds of men have, 
during the past twenty years, been ilnprisoncd for such 
criticisllls of the Governnwnt a
 in other countries are the 
current coin of di
cussion. 'I'his is the crime of lìse-11lajesfé, 
which, as long as it exists, prevents a free political life. The 
growth of the Social ÐC1I10crati(' party to 
omc extent rep- The Social 
resents 1l1CrC liberalislu, not adherence to the economic theory Democratic 
f } c . 1 . I . f d .. party 
o t Ie 
()Cla l
tS. t IS the great rc onn an opposItIon numerically 
party of Gcnnany. It has the largest popular vote of any the largest. 
party, 3,
50,OOO. Yet the Con..,crvativcs with less than 
1,500,000 votes électcd in 1907 eighty-three melnbers to the 
ltcichstag to the forty-three of the Socialists. The reason 
i
 this. 'rhe electoral districts have not been altered since 
they were originally laid out in 1869-71, though population 
has ,astly shifted from country to city. 'I'hc cities have 
grown rapidly since then, and it is in industrial centers that 
the Socialists ar
 strongest. Berlin with a population in 
1811 of 600,000, had six members in the Reich.,tag. 
It still has only that nUluber, though its population is over 
two n1Ïllion, and though it would be entitled to twenty 11lem- 
bers if equal electoral districts were granted. 
rhes
 the 
Socialists dernand, a den1and which, if granted, would make 
t11ern the IUOSt powerful party in th
 Reichstag, as they are 
in the popular vote. li'or this very reason the Go\'ernillent 
has thus far refused the demand. The extreme opponents 
of the Social Delllocrats even urge that uni\crsal suffrage, 
guaranteed boY the Constitution, be abolished, as the only 
way to crush the party. To this e:xtrcille the GovcnuI1(:nt 
ha
 not yet gone. 
At the present time several qucstions arc important. One 
of these is the greatly increased taxation rendcred neCC5.
aTY, 
n\\ 1ncp lJlrcpplv tn thl\ l\lHhornh" and costl, naval pro- 
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the building annually, for several years to come, of four 
Dreadnoughts. 
Three other questions are political: the question of the 
electoral reform in Prussia; of the redistribution of scats, 
both in the Prussian Landtag and the Ilnperial Reichstag; 
and of ministerial responsibility. 
The Prussian electoral system is that of the three classes 
previously described. 1 According to this a man's voting 
po-wer is determined by the anloun t of his taxes. Voters 
are divided into three groups, according to taxes paid, and 
each group has an equal representation in the assen1blies or 
colleges that choose the deputies to the lower house of the 
Prussian legislature. The first class contains from three to 
five per cent of the voters, the second from ten to twelve, 
whereas the third class contains perhaps eighty-five per cent, 
yet has only one-third of the members of the colleges. The 
result is, as has been said, representation in the Chamber of 
Deputies only for the rich and well-to-do. The working 
classes are almost entirely unrepresented. Because of this 
method of indirect elections, down to 1908 the Socialists were 
unable to elect a single member to the Prussian Chanlber. 
With direct election they would have been entitled to about a 
hundred seats. 
The demand Again, the electoral districts for the Prussian Chamher 
for parlia- have not been changed since 1860. There are therefore great 
men tary 
reform. inequalities between then1. Thus in the province of East 
Prussia the actual number of inhabitants to each deputy is 
63,000, while in Berlin it is 170,000. The demand is grow- 
ing that many districts be partially or wholly disfranchised 
or merged with others, and that other districts receive a 
larger representation. 
In the Enlpire a similar problem is yearly becoming more 
acute. In 1871 Gennany was divided into 397 constituen- 
cies for the Reichstag. The number has remained the same 
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tat ion. Yet during' that tinle the population of th
 Elnpirc 
hus increased froll1 about forty-one olillions to over bixty 
millions, and there has Dcen a great shifting in poru- 
lation frolH the country to tll(> cities. On(
 of the ùivisions 
of Berlin, with a population uf 697,000, elect
 011(\ repre- 
sentative, whereas the petty principality of "T aldeck, with 
a populatiou of !J9,OOO, elccts one. r.fhe 851,000 voters 
of Greater Berlin return eight nlcnlbers; the saUle nUIuber of 
voters in fifty of the sInaller constituencies return forty-eight. 
A refonn of these gross inequalities is widely denlanded. 
.Another suhject which has recent1y reccivc(1 great elTI- The demand 
phasis is that concerning ministerial responsibility. rrhe for ministe- 
. .1' . f T ., " r' ll . II 1 I h . rial respon- 
InuIscretIons 0 
Inperor 1 Illn1 la ve rna( e t IS one sibility. 
of the burning questions. .An interview with hiu1, in which 
he 
poke with great freedonl of the strained relations bc': 
t\\ een GernlanJ and Great Britain, was published in the 
London Telegraph on October 
8, 1908. At once was 
seen a phcnolIlCnon not witnessed in GerIllany since the 
founùing of the Ernpire. rrhere was II yiolent popular pro- 
test ag'l.inst the irresponsible actions of the Emperor, actions 
subject to no control, and yet easily capable of bringing 
about a war. N e" spapcrs of all shades of party affiliation 
displayed a freedoln of utterance and of censure unparal- 
leled in Gennany. ..AIl parties in the H.eichstag expressed 
their emphatic disapproval. rrhc incident was not sufficient 
to bring about the introduction of the sJstenl of the responsi- 
bility of the Ininisters for all the acts of the 1l1onarch.. and the 
control of the ministry by thc n1ajoritJ of the Parliament- 
in short, the parliamentary systcnl in its essential feature. 
But it win probahly pro"c to have brought Gennany con- 
siderablJ nearer to that system, through "hieh the voters 
of a country have the supreme authority in the state. 
The great industrial expansion of Gcnnany has crcated 
a numerous and wealthJ hourgeoisie 'l.nd an immenc;e labor 
cln.ss. 1 n nt Jwr rnnntrj(,1:; t hp nrh'(>nt nf t hp hOlJTrreoi",ic 
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France at the close of the eighteenth century. This class 
is now strong in Germany. An autocratic government may 
favor its development, in which case it ,vill be submissive; 
but if by indiscreet or wilful acts the monarch threatens the 
material welfare of a class powerful by reason of its wealth 
and intelligence, the instinct of that class has been to seek 
to curb the power of the individual, to seize control of 
the state. And one of its st.rongest weapons has hitherto 
been an appeal to the sovereignty of the people. 'Vhether 
such a turn in the evolution of Germany is impending only 
The present the future can show. It is enough here merely to indicate 
situation. h b h . . fi f f h 
w at appears to e t e most sIgnl cant eature 0 t e 
present situation. Whether the people will gain in power, 
as they have gained in other countries, or lose even the portion 
they now have, remains to be seen. At present they count 
for less politically in Germany than in the other countries 
of western Europe. 
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'YE have st?en that the Republic was proc1nillled by the 
Parisians Septell1ber 4, 1870, as a result of the defeltt
 of the 
Empire in the Franco-German war, culrninating at Sedan. 
In1mediately a Provisional Go,'ernlnent of National De- 
fense assun1ed control. In all this there" as no appeal to tIle 
people of France, no ratification by then1. 'rhis Govern- 
ment gave way in February 1871 to a National Âssell1bly 
of 750 members, ejected Ly universal suffrage for the pur- 
po
e of making peace with Germany. It was felt that 
the Provisiona] Go,'ernment, not popularly chosen, but the 
creation of a Parisian insurrection, was not cOlnpetent to 
settle so grave a matter, involving, a
 it ncces
arily w'ould, 
the ces
ion of tcrritory to the Gern1ans. rl'his 
 ational The 
A
sembly, which first met at Bordeaux, showed a 1llajority of National 
. Assembly. 
l\lonarclusts. The reason was that as Gambetta and the 
leading }{epublicans wished to continue the war, and as the 
ma
s of peasants wished peace, the latter voted for the oppo- 
nents of G:unbetta, who were chiefly .:\[onarchists. There is 
no evidence to show that in doing this the peasants were ex- 
pressing an opinion against the Republic a
 a forn1 of gov- 
ernn1ent and in favor of a )lonarchy. They wished the war 
stopped, and took the most obvious Ineans to that end. 'I'he 
Assembly of Bordeau", Inade the peacc, ceding Alsacc find 
Lorraine, and assuming the cnonnou.i war indclnnity. But 
peace did not return to l
r'lnce :t'i 11 re
ult of the rrreaty 
of Frankfort. The" Terrible Year," as the French cnIl 
it, of 1870-71 had nlore horrors in store. Civil war fol- 
lowed the war with the forcig11cr5, shorter, but exceeding 
it in ferocity. fl. war betwecn the city of Paris und the 
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deaux. That Assembly had, as ,ve have seen, chosen Thiers 
as "chief of the executive power," pending "the nation's 
decision as to the definitive forin of government." Thus 
the fundalnental question was postponed. TIllers was 
chosen for no definite term; he was the servant of the ....\.s- 
sembly to carry out its wishes, and might be dismissed by 
it at any moment. 


THE COMl\IUNE 


Between the Government and the people of Paris serious 
disagreements imnlediately arose, which led quickly to the 
war of the Commune. Paris had proclainlcd the Republic. 
But the Republic was not yet sanctioned by France, and 
existed only de facto. On the other hand, t he Natio nal 
Assembly was controlled by l\Ionarchists, and it had p
t : 
poned the - deterrnination of the pennanent institutions of 
the country. Did not this simply mean that it would abolish 
---- 
the Rep ublic a nd proclaill1 the l\Ionarchy, when it should 
judge the Inon1ent propitious? This fcar, only too well 
justified, that the Assembly was hostile to the Republic, 
was the fundamental cause of the Commune. Paris lived 
in daily dread of this event. Paris was ardently Republican. 
For ten years under the Empire it had been returning Re- 
publicans to the Chamber of Deputies. These men did not 
propose to let a coup d'état like that of Louis Napoleon in 
1851 occur again. Various acts of the Assembly were well 
ada pted to. deepen and intensify the feeling of dread un- 
certainty. The Assenlb.ly shnwed its distrust of Paris by 
voting in 
Iarch 1871 that it would henceforth sit in Ver- 
sailles. In other words, a sIllall and sleepy town, and one 
associated with the history of l\Ionarchy, ,vas to be the 
capital of France instead of the great city which had sus- 
tained the tremendous siege and by her self-sacrifice and 
suffering had done her best to hold high the honor of the 
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hc SUffe1'l'd nlso in her Jilatel'ial intere::;ts at. n tiule of I"Trl'at. 
h 
financial distre
:::>. ])roperty-owners, Jlll'J'ehants, workmen 
"ere affected by thi,; decision, "hich really rellloved the 
capital frollI l)aris. 'rhe pro:sperity of Pari&, :,;ully uneler- 
mined by the war with the Gerillans, now received an 
additional Llow frOln the Governllient of }'rance. 
Other highly iUlprudent acts of the .l\ssenlbly tended in 
the Sfinle direction. The paYIll(
nt of rents, dcbt
, note
 
falling due, had been huspended during the siege. The 
l)arisians wished this suspension prolonged until business 
should reyive. 1'he Asselllhly refused to grant this, hut 
ordered the payment of an such debts to be nIade within 
forty-eight hours. The result was that witJlin four days 
150,000 l}arisians found thelnselves exposed to legal pro
ecu- 
tion b
cau:se of inability to pay their debts. 'T'his meant iJn- 
luense hardship to the business world. 
Again, the 111aj ority of workinglnen stiB without cillploy- Distres
 
nlent harl as their only llleans of support their pay as of the 
menIbers of the National Guard. This was now suppressl'() 

::::g 
by the .d.sselnbIJ, except for those ::;upplied with certificates 
of poverty. The ccononlic luisery of large nunlbers Wa.S 
thu
 increa
ed at the very tiu}(.
 they needed relief, after 
the harrowing siege. The National Guard included Ul0St 
of tJw able-bodied male population of the city. It had 
defended tIw city during the sipge, and its arIl1
 were left 
in its hand
 after the peace. .A.\s :-;oon as the siege was raised 
the rich and well-to-do Inelnbers of the Guard left Paris 
in large nUlnhcrs, perhaps 150,000 of thenl, to rejoin their 
fan1Ïlics in the proyillce
 and abroad. rrhe poor reulained, 
perforce, without worl, llnd now in mo
t instances depri,.cd 
of their franc 'lIld a half II day-an illllllellse Innss of dis- 
contented men, wretched suspicious, arIlled, and inflall1ed 
by every runIor that the H.epuhJic was in danger. 
'rhere was also in l)ari::; a consideru.ble population ha ,"in 0" Revolu.. 
d . I . 1 . \ J . r I . c tionary 
lverse revo uhonar tene l'lJ('Il'
- I arc listS. t aco Hn
. 
()- 
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poleon III, and had a large following alnong the working 
classes. Among the restless, discontented, poverty-stricken 
masses of the great city their leaders worked with success. 
There arose out of the confusion of the tin1e the idea of the 
commune, or the individual unit of the nation, the city, or the 
village. It ,vas held that in the future government of France 
emphasis should be given to the commune, that it should be 
vested with large powers to exercise as it saw fit, that the rôle 
of the state as a whole should be circumscribed. Looked 
at in one light this was the old idea that France was too 
highly centralized, local government too limited, too much 
controlled by the state. Let France be decentralized, was 
the cry. Each commune should be largely independent, 
uncontrolled in most matters by the central government. 
Such a scheme had this connection with the situation of 
the hour: it would free the cities, most of which were re- 
publican, in great measure from the control of the central 
government, which in the Assembly was monarchical. It 
would also be of advantage to thp Socialists, who aspired to 
invest the commune with extensive powers in order that they 
might be used to bring about in each unit an economic and 
social revolution. Thus the radical Republicans, suspicious 
of the Assembly and prone to believe that the Republic was in 
danger, and a revolutionary party influenced by Socialists 
and inciting the people of the crowded workingmen's quar- 
ters to revolt, both emphasized the importance of the 
commune. 
It was through the National Guard that this confused 
discontent gained expression. The Guard chose in February 
1871 a COITIlTIittee of sixty to direct it, and to prevent any 
action against Paris and against the Republic on the part of 
the National Assembly. It removed some cannon to one 
of the strongest points in the city. The Government, 
believing an insurrection likely, and not willing to strengthen 
..... . ., .... ,. iY' L 1 
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l."h
 National Guard protected thCIIl; popular defiance of 
the GovernUlcnt had bc
n. 
"he insurrectionary spirit 
spread with great rapidity throughout l
aris until it tlcvcl- 
oped into a war betwecn Paris and the \Tcrsaillcs Govcrnlncnt. 

'wo of the generals of the latter were scized and shot by the 
insurgcnts. The Government forces were withdrawn frolll 
Paris by rrhiers, and the city was left entirely in the hands 
of the insurgcnts. 
Tills action of the national government left a free field The 
for the insurgents in the city. rrhe more radical elelIlcnt g f overnment 
. 0 the 
now securcd complcte control. An elechon was held in Pari:, commune. 
on l\larch 26th of a Gcneral Council of 90 members to sen'e 
as the government of the commune. This government, com- 
monly called the Commune, organized itself by appointing 
ministcrs or hcads of various departn1cnts. It adoptcd the 
republican calendar of the Rcvolution, and thc red flag of 
the Socialists. This government consisted of rcvolutionists, 
but the revolutionists differed widely and bitterly from each 
other, and in these divisions lay their weakn
ss and the cause 
of their uItiloate overthrow. 1."he ideal of the new govern- 
ment, as announced to the people, was th
 decentralization 
of France. The central government should simply consist 
of delegates froni the communes. France was to be a kind 
of federation of these local units. The COJllnlunists vehe- 
mently denounced as a slander that they were seeking to 
destroy the unity of France, as worked out by the .French 
Revolution: they were simply trying to abolish the kind of 
unity "in1posed on us up to this day by the Enlpire, the 

lonarchy, and Parlianlentarism," which had been but " des- 
potic, unintelligent, arbitrary, and onerous centralization." 
They wished by the new and free l.nd spontancou
 unity of 
the comn1unes, co-oper'\ting voluntarily, to abolish the old 
system of " Inilitarj
m, officialism, exploita.tion, btockjobbing, 
monopolies, and privileges to which thc prolctnriat mçe... its 
....._.":1.....1... _.....1 .J.t..... tn J.lu'lwo1Q nIl a
 m;
(nrtttnf'\C; n.n(1 its dis- 
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be our ally in this conflict, which can only end by the triumph 
of the communal idea or thc ruin of Paris!" 1 
This government and this ideal did not succeed, as success 
depended on defeating the Versailles Government. Troops 
were sent out from Paris to break up the National Assembly 
in Versailles, but they failed, their leaders were seized and 
shot on the spot. The Commune in revenge ordered the 
arrest of many prominent men in Paris, who were to be 
kept as "hostages." 
To Thiel's and the National Assembly the whole affair 
was infamous. It imperiled the very existence of France. 
It was a bold and unscrupulous attempt of a single city to 
defy all France, the more inf amons as foreign troops were 
still in control of the country. For Frenchmen to defy 
the Government of France, to begin civil war in the pres- 
ence of the victorious Germans, was bitterly humiliating 
to the nation before all the world. Some attempts at 
bringing about a reconciliation were made, but failed. 
Thiel's, to disarm the cry that the Republic was in danger, 
denied that the Government ,vas preparing to destroy 
the Republic, flatly contradicted the Communist leaders- 
"they are lying to France "-and announced that if any 
such conspiracy existed anywhere he ,vould not lend him- 
self to its execution, and a law was passed, April 14th, 
enlarging the powers of local governing bodies. But he 
was emphatic that the unity of France must be preserved, 
and it ,vas clear that the only way to do this was to put 
down the insurgents of Paris. This was for some time 
impossible, as the Assembly had few troops, and those were de- 
moralized. But with the return of soldiers from Switzer- 
land and from Germany, an army of 150,000 men 'was gotten 
together. 'Vith this army a regular siege of Paris was be- 
gun, this time by Frenchmen, Germans who controlled the 
forts to the north of Paris looking on, the second sicge of the 
. ''1 _ _ _ 
_..J 

__ 
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cign "ar, surpassing" it in hitterness and ferocity. It 
lu
ted nearly two Inonth:" frolo ...\pril 2<1 to )Iay 21st, when 
the Versailles troops forced their entrance into the city. '.rlten 
followed seven clays' ferocious fighting in the streets of 
Paris, the ComnllInists more and more desperate and freI17ied, 
the Versailles anny Juore and Illore revengeful and bnngui- 
nary. This was the "bloody week," during which l)aris The 
suffered Il1uch Inore than she had frOlIl tlte LOluhardmcnt of "bloody 
f f I . f l . f week," 
the Germans-a ,,'eek of ear u d

 trucbon 0 I e and 
property. The horrors of incendiarisll1 were added to those 
of slaughter. " Everything," says IIanotauÀ, of 1Iay 2Sd, 
,
 \\ as burning; there were explosions everywhere. 
\ night 
of terror. The Porte Saint-:\Iartin, the church of 8aint- 
l
ustacJlC, the }{ue }{oynle, the !{ue de H,ivoli, the 'Tuileries, 
the Palais-l10yal, the IJôtel de Yille, tlw left bank froln the 
Légion d'IIonneur to the Palais de Justice, and the Police 
Office were inlIllen
e red braziers, and above all rose lofty 
blazing eohullns. Froll1 outside, all the forts were firing 
upon Paris.. . The gunners were cannonading one 
nnother across the town, and above the town. Shells fell 
in every direction. \11 the central quarters were a battle- 
field. It was a horrible chaos: bodies and souls in col- 
lision over a crunlbling world." 1 'rhe Communists shot 
their hostages. }"ina11y the agony was brought to a close. 
On ì\Iay 
8th tlw last insurgents were shot down in the 
cenletery of Père- Lachaise. 
"The revenge taken by the GovcrnnlE
nt possessed no quality The Gov- 
of Illcrey. Racked by the horror of the week, infuri'lted b
' ernment's 
tl b I . f I h 
 . . I . f h revenge. 
Ie e Ie t lat t e '- ornnlunlsts, seeIng t wlr de eat approac - 
ing, 11aù 111ade a dcJiberatc atteillpt to Jestroy the city, horror- 
stric1.en at the murùer of the hostages, of wholn one \\ as 
the ..Archbi
11op of Paris, it punished right and left sUlnnll&.rily. 

Illny \\ ere shot on the spot. "'fhe nunlber of 111en," .says 
IIanotaux, " who perished in this horrihle frny without any 
OtJlPI" (OI"Yr\ n.f lu"'\.L" ;\: l'l\:"';n1nt.
ll oJ- l'ì' nut) rrh... ('pnwtl\ril\!';. 
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the squares, private or public gardens, saw trenches opened 
in which nameless corpses were deposited without register 
and without list, by thousands." 1 AtTests and trials went 
on for years. Up to 1875 over 43,000 had been arrested, 
over 350,000 denounced. The prisoners were judged by 
courts-martial. Nearly ten thousand ,vere condemned sum- 
marily to various punishments, thousands being deported to 
New Caledonia. It was not until 1879 that an amnesty was 
passed for the remaining prisoners, and then only owing to 
the impassioned plea of Gambetta for pity. The result of 
all this was the deep embitterment of classes against each 
other. The revolutionary party, crushed and silenced, nour- 
ished its hatred of the bourgeoisie, who returned its hatred. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THIERS 


Having put down the insurrection of Paris and signed 
the hard treaty with Germany, France was at peace. She 
had between July 1870 and June 1871 received such stag- 
gering blows that she had sunk rapidly from the position 
of the first power on the Continent to the rank of fourth 
or fifth. Immense destruction of national wealth and na- 
tiona] prestige had characterized the Terrible Year. Time 
was needed for reorganization. France, overwhelmingly 
crushed, must be built up anew. This work of reconstruc- 
tion was immediately undertaken by the Government of 
Thiers. Tha t Government lasted over two years, and its 
achievements w
re notable. Thiers had been chosen by 
the Assembly of Bordeaux" chief of the executive." The 
Assembly was the only authority in France for several 
years. It had been elected February 8, 1871, but no 
definite powers had been vested in it, nor had the length of 
its term been fixed. Would this Assembly, which had been 
elected to decide the question of peace and war, consider 
itself competent to sit longer, to determine the future gov- 
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should be a l\lonarchy, and not the H.cpublic proclaimed by 
the crowd of Paris on Septenlber 4th? rrhese were vital 
questions, which "ere, however, but slowly answered. 'rhc 
Asscnlbly renlaincd in power for nearly five years, from 
February 1871 to Decclnber 31, 1875, refusing to dissolve. 
On August 51, 1871, it passed the important Rivet law, The 
by which it accepted provisionally the existing government, Rivet law. 
declared that the chief of the executive should take the 
title of President of the French Republic, and that he should 
be responsible to the Assembly. The law also proclaimed 
that the Assembly possessed constituent powers, and was 
under the obligation to exercise them at the proper till1e. 
No definite tenn was established for the presidency. It 
was to fast, so the Rivet law itself stated, as long as the 
Assembly lasted. The government, therefore, was one 
strictly by parliament. All sovereignty "ras declared vested 
in the Assembly. Thiers was really simply leader of the 
majority. As soon as he lost his majority he stepped 
down and out (1873). 
But before that time came he accomplished an extraor- 
dinary work. Urging the parties to drop their merely 
partisan interests for the time being, he appealed to their 
patriotism, which was not lacking. France must be re- 
organized, the wounds of the past year healed. After that, 
let the question of the final form of government be brought 
forward. 
The financial burdens created by the war, the Commune, The cost 
d h I f ] . f d .. of the 
an t e oss 0 A sace- LorraIne, were oun on examInatIon, .. Terrible 
to amount to over fifteen billion francs, or about t.hree bil- Year." 
lion dollars. The loss in life was great. It is estimated 
that about 1-10,000 men were killed, nnd more than that 
number wounded; that about 340,000 entered hospital
 for 
,rarious diseases. France lost about 1,600,000 inhabitants 
by the cession of Alsace-Lorraine, and apart froD1 that, her 
nODulation 
11ffp",pr1 II lnc:c: n( a hnnf a },a 11' a m;n;nn 
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was to get the Germans out of the country. By the Treaty 
of Frankfort France was to pay within three years a war 
indemnity of five billion francs. Until this was accom- 
plished there ,vas to be a German army of occupation in 
France, supported by France, and occupying a certain 
number of departments. This army was to be withdrawn 
gradually, as the instalments of the indemnity were paid. 
The army at first numbered about 500,000 men and 150,000 
horses. The cost of their support was heavy. 
Thiel's wished to bring about evacuation with the utmost 
possible speed, in order to remove the humiliation of a vic- 
torious foreign soldiery in France, the possibility that their 
presence might at any moment provoke some incident which 
would lead to a new war, and also to save millions. Under 
his leadership the task of paying the Germans ,vas under- 
taken with energy and carried out with celerity. The first 
five hundred million francs ,vere paid in July 1871, and the 
German troops were withdrawn from Normandy. By the end 
of September 1871 1,500,000,000 had been paid, and troops 
had been withdrawn from all but twelve departments. By the 
end of 1871 the anny of occupation numbered 150,000 men 
and 18,000 horses. Payments proceeded rapidly. In Sep- 
tember 1873 the final instalment was met, and the last Ger- 
man soldiers left France. Thus French soil was freed nearly 
six months earlier than was provided by the treaty. This 
rapid liquidation of the indemnity had been effected by two 
successful loans contracted by the Government, one in 1871 
for over 
,OOO,OOO,OOO francs, the other in 187
 for nearly 
3,500,000,000 francs. The former 'was oversubscribed two 
and a half times; the latter over fourteen times. This amaz- 
ing success bore striking evidence to the wealth of the country. 
For his great services in this initial work of the reconstruc- 
tion of France the National Assembly voted that Thiel's 
had "deserved well of the country." That the country 
_1 
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The t\\ 0 years of ,!'hiers' prl:
idency "ere notable for the 
energy anù success of the work of rcbuilòing Ji'rance. Two 
Inen'iures in particular 1l1erit description, the loca.l govern- 
ment bill, and the bill whereby the army WaS reconstructed 
and put on a far larger and sounòer basis than ever 
before. 
Local governlncnt was partially reorganized in the clirec- Reform 
tion of ùecentralization. SonIc of the powers hitherto be- in local 
. . governmen t. 
long1l1g to the central government were now vested In the 
departnlental und cOIllIllunlll councils. IIitherto the prefect, 
bead of the deparbncnt, and appointed by the central gov- 
ernIncnt, had had ahno::ìt unliIuited powers throughout his 
deparbnent. Ever since the llevolution various attelllpts 
had been Inade to reduce this excessive concentration of power 
in the hands of the officials in IJaris. The outbreak of the 
COIIlIllUn(l had Inadc this question a.cute. A law was passed 
in 1871 perInitting all adult men of a year's residence in 
the comluune to elect the conununal council, and in the slualler 
COllllnunes pennitting the council to choose the I1layor. In all 
to'ffiS of o\"er S!O,OOO inhabitants, and in the chief towns of 
deparhnents or arrondissements, the mayors were still to be 
appointed by the central govenunent. The Ineasure was 
a comproIuise between Napoleonic centralization and the 
con1plete self-governInent demanded by radical l'eforIners. 
In only 460 COInnlunes would the Ina)"ors henceforth be 
appointed froIn Paris. 
The reconstruction of the army was also urgent. A Army 
la,\ was passed in J uly 187
 which, in its essential featurc
, reform. 
still renulins the basis of the nlilitary systell1 of France. 
The example of Prussia, so successful, was followed. IIence- 
forth there was to be universal cOIHpulsory Ini1itary ser\ ice. 
The National Guard was abolished. 'I'hc new army, based 
on universal obligatory service, was to be divided into four 
parts, with various ternlS: five .rears in the <lctive finny find 
different uerioò
 in the variou
 reserycs. Certain 
pecial 
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as for instance, young men ,who showed certain certificates 
of advanced education. These must, however, pay to the 
state the amount of 1500 francs. Other classes were ex- 
empted en tirel y from servic
cclesiastics, teachers, and 
sons of widows, supposed to be supporters of families. 
The enactment of this law, with the principle of cOlnpulsory 
service for five years in the active army, was one of the 
most important acts of the early years of the Third Re- 
public. In the face of the threats from Germany, alarmed 
at this revival of French military power, France went 
steadily ahead with her projects of reorganization. Not 
only was a new and large army provided, but fortresses 
were built, equipment created, all burdensome, yet willingly 
borne. 
The In regard to the subjects which grew out of the war, the 
question 
of the terms of peace, and the necessary measures of reconstruction, 
permanent the Assembly was able to work on the whole harmoniously. 
form of But now a question, which could no longer be postponed, 
government. d h - h h . hI d ,. - - - t t t d 
an w IC was Ig y IVlslve In I s na ure, en ere upon 
its acute phase--the question of the permanent form of 
government. The Republic existed de facto, but not in law. 
It had been merely proclaimed by an insurrectionary body 
in Paris in September 1870. The Assembly, ,vhich was 
elected in the following February, and which represented 
all France, proved to be composed, as we have seen, in 
the majority, of l\fonarchists. Would these l\Ionarchists 
consider that they were elected to Inake a constitution:- 
not simply to determine the question of peace and war? 
If so, would they not simply declare the restoration of 
the l\fonarchy? They did not at first attempt this, probably 
because they preferred that the odium of a peace relinquish. 
ing French territory should attach to the Republic, not to 
the restored l\lonarchy. But now that the peace was made, 
the territory freed, the necessary laws passed, the l\Ionar- 
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\\ llS origina11y a bcliever in constitutional monarchy, but 
he was not afraid of a republican goverIuI1cnt, and during 
thc years after 1870 he Cfunc to bclieve that a Repuhlic 
was, for France, at thc close of a turbulent century, the 
only possible form of government. "'rhere is," he said, 
"only one throne, and therc are three clailnants for a 
seat on it." lIe t1iscovered a happy formula in favor of 
the llepublic, .., I t is the fonn of go\'crnlnent which divides 
U!o, least." And again, "1'hose parties who \\ ant a mon- 
archy, do not want the same Inonarchy." By which p}1rases 
he accurateI). described a curiou
 situation. 'rhe 
lonarch- The 
i
ts, while they consti tuted a Innjority of t}1C Asselnbly, Kon
rchllt 
d . . 1 d . I . f h . } . partIes. 
\\ ere IVI( e Into t 1ree partIes, no one 0 W IC 1 was In 
the majority. There \\"ere Legitimists, Orleanists, and 
Honapartists. The Legitimists upheld the right of the 
grandson of Charles X, th(' Count of Chalnhord; the Or- 
leanists, the right of the grandson of Louis Philippe, the 
Count of l")aris; the llonapartists, of Napoleon III, or his 
son. The l\[onarchist parties could unite to prevent a definite, 
explicit establishulent of the Republic; they could not unite 
to establish the Inonarchy, as each wing wished II different 
monnrch. Out of this division arose the only chance the 
".rhird Republic had to live. .l\S the months went by, the 
l\Ionarchists felt that Thiel's was becon1Ïng const'lntIy nlore 
of a Republican, which ,\ as true; not a Repuhlican of affec- 
tion, but one of reason. fIe was, therefore, too dangerous 
a man to leave in power, a<; he Inight, so great wa
 the 
authority of his naIllC and arglllnent, persuade the fanner 
'Ionarchist" to beconw Republicans. Indeed, it has been 
estimated that probably about a hundred members of the 
Assen1bly were influenced by hinl in that direction. If a. 
monarchical restoration "us to be attempted, therefore, 
Thiers must be gotten out of the way. But he had thus far 
been indis p ensable. Now, howe,"er, that pence was maJe, R f 
es gna- 
tlu:. 
n{\n,.C\c ...n,....,.ln..C\ 1 ..l...n o...mu ,.t\nrrPn'n17t"(1_ hp \\'ß:oo ('on- ..
__ _, 
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the Assembly, and resigned, and l\larshal l\lacl\Iahon was 
chosen president to prepare the way for the coming monarch. 


THE FRAMING OF THE CONSTITUTION 
Earnest attempts were made forthwith to bring about 
a restoration of the monarchy. This could be done by a 
fusion of the Legitimists and the Orleanists. Circumstances 
were particularly favorable for the accomplishment of such 
a union. The Count of Chambord had no direct descendants. 
The inheritance would, therefore, upon his death, pass to the 
House of Orleans, represented by the Count of Paris. The 
elder branch would in the course of nature be succeeded by 
the younger. This fusion seemed accomplished when the 
Count of Paris visited the Count of Chambord, recogniz- 
ing him as head of the family. A committee of nine members 
of the Assembly, representing the l\lonarchist parties, the 
Imperialists holding aloof, negotiated during the summer of 
1873 with the" King" concerning the terms of restoration. 
The negotiations were successful on most points, and it 
seemed as if by the close of the year the existence of the 
Republic would be terminated and Henry V would be reigning 
in France. The Republic was saved by the devotion of the 
Count of Chambord to a symbol. He stated that he would 
never renounce the ancient Bourbon banner. "Henry V 
could never abandon the white flag of Henry IV," he had 
already declared, and from that resolution he never swerved. 
The tricolor represented the Revolution. If he was to be 
King of France it must be with his principles and his flag; 
King of the Revolution he would never consent to be. The 
Orleanists, on the other hand, adhered to the tricolor, knowing 
its popularity with the people, knowing that no régime that 
repudiated the glorious symbol could long endure. Against 
this barrier the attempted fusion of the two branches of 
the Bourbon family was shattered. The immediate danger to 
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storing the Inollarchy. The Count of Cluunborcl Ini
ht, pcr- 
h11.p:-., change his [Hind: if not, as he had no son, the Count 
of l"}aris would succeed him after his death as the lawful 
c1uinlant to the throne; and the Count of Paris, defender 
of the tricolor, could then be proclaimed. The )Ionarchists, 
therefore, planned n1(
rdy to gain tilnc. )Iarshal 'Iac- 

'Iahon had been (>hosen executive, as had Thiel's, for no 
definite term. lIe was to serve during the pleasure of 
the AsseInbly itself. Believing that :\lac
Iahon would re- 
sign as soon us the l\:ing .really appeared, they voted that 
his tenu should Iw for ðeven years, expecting that a period Establish- 
of that length would see a clearing up of the situation, either ment of the 
. Septennate. 
the change of nund or the death of the Count of Chanlbord. 
'rhus was established the Septennate, or seven year term, 
of the president, which still exists. '.fhe presidency was 
thus given a fixed term by the :\Ionarchists, us they sup- 
posed, in their own intcrests. If they could not restore 
the rnunarchy in 1873, they could at least control the presi- 
dencJ for a considerable period, and thus prepare an easy 
transition to the new systenl at the opportune moment. 
But France showed unnlistakably that she desired the 
e
tab]ishm(;nt of a definitive systenl, that she wished to be 
through with these provisional arrangelnents, which only 
kept party feeling fevcrish find hanòicapped France in her 
foreign relations. France had a
 yet no constitution, anò yet 
this Assembly, chosen to make peace, had asserted that it 
was nlso chosen to fnune a con
titution, and it was by 
this assertion that it justified its continuance in power long 
after peace was made. Yet month after month, and year Assembly 
f b 1 I .' t I reluctant 
R tcr year, went y an( t 1C constItutIon was no mae e, nor t f 
o rame a 
c,'en seriously di
cussed. If the .Assembly could not, or constitu- 
would not, make a constitution, it should relinquish its power tion. 
find let the people .elect a body that would. But this it 
steadily refused to do. 
Thprp Wl1
 n (11!'\nntp (\v(\n llS to wha.t the form of 
ovcrn- 
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is true that the Assembly had elected a President of the 
Republic. It had thus inferentially ratified the proclamation 
of the Parisians of Septenlber 4, 1870. But was this merely 
provisional? The Republic needed to be founded on funda- 
mental laws before it could really be considered established. 
But not only would the Assembly not frankly proclaim 
the Republic, even after the attelnpt to restore" Henry V" 
had failed, but, on the other hand, it endeavored to stamp out 
the Republican propaganda, which was steadily gaining 
ground among the people under the inspiring leadership of 
Galnbetta. In order to increase its power in this contest with 
the Republicans, the Assembly altered the local government 
laws described above. By the law of 1873 the mayors of all 
the communes in France ,vere to be appointed directly or 
indirectly by the ministry, and 1;1ot elected by the local 
council, as by the law of 1871. This gave the ministry 
control of a number of office-holders in each town, who must 
do its bidding. Busts representing the Republic were re- 
moved from all public buildings; the name Republic was 
ostentatiously omitted from public documents. Republican 
newspapers were prosecuted and harassed in many ways. 
In a year more than 
oo of them were arbitrarily suppressed. 
Such conduct rendered the Republicans more united and 
resolute. Gambetta journeyed from town to town, winning 
over to the Republic by his remarkable eloquence and powers 
of argumentation "new social classes," now influential by 
reason of universal suffrage, the lower ranks of the bour- 
geoisie, and the working class. The party grew steadily. 
Every day, therefor
, the Assembly could less safely appeal 
to the people by a dissolution, yet with the rising tide of 
disaffection it must appeal to it or must set about giving 
the country permanent institutions, as a method of restoring 
quiet. Just at this time, when feeling ran so high, the 
Bonapartist party became aggressive, and won a number 
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finu.Jly to take up seriously the consideration of the con- 
stitution. \Yould not the people rush to the support of 
the Bonl1.partists when thcy saw that the AsseßILly could 
not c
tablish the l\lonarchy, and would not establish tbe 
Republic? L\ nUlnber of Orleanist IlleIubers preferred even 
a republic to another Nupoh
onic empire, and it was through 
their ::>ccession that the InajoritJ shifted in the Assembly to 
the Republicans. Only, they insisted on making the Re- 
public as conservative as possible, with as Inany of the at- 
tribute,; of monarchy as could be thrown about it. ..As 
the Republicans needed the votes of these Orleanists in order 
to carry through their plans at llIl, they were forced to make 
liberal conce
sions in this direction. 
Out of this confused and abnormal situation arose the The Con- 
laws known as the Constitution of 1875; .a law' on the Organ- stitutlon 
. . f I S ( b ) 1 0 . . f of 1875. 
lzabon 0 t lC enate Fe ruary 
4 ; on t Ie rganlzabon 0 
the Public Powers (February 
5) ; and on the llc1ations of 
the Public Powers (July 16) ; llnd other organic la"s passed 
later. At the beginning of the discUbsion it "as found that 
the word" republic" was avoided in the texts. Proposed in 
the form of an amendment, it was voted nown. Only later, 
and by indirection, was it adopted in speaking of the mode 
of election of "the President of the Ilepublic." Even this 
phrasc, the fatuous "Tallon amendlllent, was adopted by a. 
majority of only on(' vote, 3.53 to 3j
. Throughout the 
constitution it is only in connection with the presidential 
title that the word occurs. There j
 no fornlal but only this 
inlplicit statell1ent that France is a rcpublic. The difficult 
word was otficially uttered by an \ssclnbly that would have 
eEf:ablished nlonarchy if it coulel Jla ye. 1 
By the laws of 187!> a legislature con
isting of two house
 
was estt\.blishcd, a Scnate and n ChanIber of l)eputil\
. The 
Senate was to consist of 300 n1e1nhers at least forty ,years The 
of age. The )Ionarchists \\ ishcd to have the 11lelnher Senate. 
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appointed by the President. It was finally determined, how- 
ever, that one-fourth, or 75, should be elected for life by 
the Assembly itself, the remainder for a term of nine years. 
The Republicans wished to have these senators chosen by 
direct universal suffrage, but the Assembly wished to limit 
the sphere of universal suffrage as much as possible. It 
was finally decided that the senators of each department 
should be chosen by an electoral college. This electoral 
college should consist of various classes, the deputies from 
tha t department, members of the general department coun- 
cil, men1bers of the arrondissement or district councils, and, 
more important than all the others because more numerous, 
of one delegate from each COmlTIUne of the department, chosen 
by the communal council. The l\Ionarchists insisted on 
this arrangement as likely to give them control of the 
Senate. No distinction was made between communes. A large 
city and a small country village were each to send one delegate 
to the college which should choose the senator. As the repre- 
sentatives from the country communes or villages were the 
more numerous class, and as the l\Ionarchists, being large 
landed proprietors, had great influence in the rural districts, 
it was likely that the Senate could thus be controlled by them. 
One-third of the Senate "ras to be renewed every three years. 
There was also to be a Chamber of Deputies, elected by 
universal suffrage for a four-year term. The Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, meeting together, should constitute a 
National Assembly. Organized in this fOrIn they should have 
the power to elect the President and to revise the Constitu- 
tion. The President is chosen for seven years, and may be re- 
elected. There is no vice-president, no succession provided 
by law. In case of a vacancy in the presidency the N a- 
tional Assembly meets and elects a ne,v President, generally 
within forty-eight hours. The President has the right to 
initiate legislation, as have the members of the two cham- 
.L_ 
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tion of the a.rUlY anù nEn")', and the appoinbnent to all civil 
and Inilitary positions. lIe lIllY, with the COllbcnt of the 
Senate, di
solve the Charnber of Deputie
 before the expira- 
tion of its legal terIn and order a new election. But thc
e 
powers ure JnereIy nOluiual, for the reason that every act of 
the J)resident must be countersigned Ly a minister, who 
thereby beCOInes responsible for the act, the }>resident being 
irresponsible, except in the case of high treason. 1 
The nlost fundanlental feature of the French Republic, 
as established by the laws of 1875, is the parliamentary 
sJstelll, as worked out in England. "The lllinisters are 
jointly and 
cverally responsible to the Charnbers for the 
general policy of the governnlent, and individuaIIy for their 
personal acts," saJs the 111.w. '-rhe ministry, therefore, is The 
the real executive, and it is practicaHy a cOlnnlittee of ministry. 
the Chalnbers, chosen to exercise the eÀecutive power under 
the nominal direction of the President. 'fhe rninistry Inust 
resign us soon as it loses support of the Chatubers. 'The 
Chanlbers, therefore, po
scss control of the executive, as 
of the legislative power. 'fhese powers, instead of being 
carefully ðeparated, as in our constitution, are really fused, 
as in the English system. rarliaUlcnt is the center and 
head of power. The President's position resembles that 
of the constitutional monarch; one of cerernonial representa.. 
tion of the state, without real power, other than that which 
Inay flow from his personality, hi:o, powers of 
uggestion 
or advice, which the nlinisters nlay liðtcn to or not. 'rhe 
ministers are responsible to parlialllcnt, that is, practicuIJy 
to the Chaluber of Deputif's, as the popular chanlber. It 
is the Chatuber that really Inakes llnd unmakes ministrics 
by its votes, that is, controls the executive brunch of the 
government. The Chanlber }las pro' eò able even to force 
the l>resident to resign before the expiration of his scven- 


1 Thesf"' laws fire given in Anderson, f"onstitutions and Documents, 
Xo. l:t
! nlc:n in nn
c1 'fcu1pr'n rrmditlltil\n(,; J .hu:__')()t. in Fr'pnc-h in 
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year term by refusing to support any luinistry, thus bring.. 
ing all state action to a standstill. France has a con.. 
stitution more democratic than that of England or the 
United States, in both of which countries the popularly 
elected chan1ber encounters serious checks. 
Not that this was apparent to the Assembly that created 
this system. Not for some years was it clear that the 
democratic element of this constitution was to be the vital 
part. The monarchical assembly that established the par- 
liamentary republic in 1875 thought that it had introduced 
sufficient monarchical elements into it to curb the aggres- 
siveness of democracy and to facilitate a restoration of the 
1\fonarchy at some convenient season. By reducing the 
presidency to a non1inal position it aimed to prevent one- 
man power, the emergence of a Bonaparte, as in 1848 and 
1851. The Senate, it thought, would be a monarchical 
stronghold. And the President and Senate could probably 
keep the Chamber of Deputies in check by their power of 
dissolving it. The Republicans accepted this system as 
better than monarchy or the existing provisional scheme. 
It bore the name Republic, and they hoped to make it a 
Republic in more than name. Some Radical Republicans, 
however, denounced the Constitution as a mockery. 
The Constitution of 1875 was plainly a compromise be- 
tween opposing forces, neither of which could win an un- 
alloyed victory. It 'was as Hanotaux says, " a dose prepared 
for a convalescent country." 
Having completed the Constitutional Laws, the National 
Assembly which had been in session since February 1871, 
which had ratified the Treaty of Frankfort, had liberated 
the territory, and had reorganized the army and local gov- 
ernment, dissolved itself December 31, 1875. The elections 
to the Senate and Chalnber of Deputies "'ere held at the 
beginning of 1876. The l\Ionarchists secured a slight ma- 
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licélns, insibting, honever, that three deparbncl1ts \\(..rc ()ut
ide 
politics, therefore nol controllable by })arliaIIlent-thc dc- 
parhncnts of 'Yar, Navy, and l"?oreign Affairs. 
'I'he .i\Ionarchists nO\\ began a vigorous agitation ngtlinst The 
the Republicans. 'rhey "ycre po" crfully supported by the Republic 
. I . I . h and the 
clerIcal parly, w llC 1, ever SInce 1871, ad been cxtremclJ Church. 
active. The Ilepuhlicans resented this intru
ion of the 
Catholic party into politics, and their opinion wus vÏ\'idly 
expressed by Galnbetta, who in the Chaulber threw out a 
phrase which becflluc faluous-" Clcricalislll-that is our 
enenly,"-nleaning that the ROffidn C'atholir Church was 
the most dangerous opponent of the H.epublic. These Anti- 
Republican groups persuaded I}re
ident :\Iac:\lahon that 
he was not bound to accept a Ininistry at the bidding of 
the Chambers, that he had the right to a personal policy, 
a progralnme of hi
 OWI1. As certain elections of the bodies 
which participated in the choice of senators were to be 
held to" ard the close of 1877, and as they would probably 
result in the Republicans capt.uring the Senate, if conducted 
by a }lepublican ministry, and us he believed that the 
triunlph of the Republican
 \, ould be harnlful to France, 
to the artny, to foreign prestige, l\lac.:\lahon virtually dis- 
missed, 'lay 16, 1877, the Silnon ministry, which had the 
support of the Chaillber, und appointed a Illinistry, cOlnposed 
largely of :\louarchists, under the Du
e dc Broglie. 'I'here- 
upon, the Senate, representing the same views, cOIl::iented to 
the dissolution of the Clrllllber, and new elections were pre- 
pared. 
1:'hus a constitutional question was created-the relat ion MacMahon's 
of the Presidency to the Chnnlber of Deputies. If the Prrsi- conception 
. of the 
dent \\ as to resemble the British SO\ ereign, he had no rIght presidency. 
to a personal policy of his own, no right to diðIlliss ministers 
acceptable to })arIialllent. '[ac.:\lahon's opinion \\ as that 
he had that right, and that" if the Ch:unher did not ap- 
prove, it remained for the peoplc to decide betwccn hinl 
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This was a contest for political power between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate on the one hand, the Chamber on the 
other. As the Constitution gave the President and Senate 
the right to dissolve the Chamber, they had the u,pper hand, 
at least until the people voted. A crisis had arisen which 
involved an interpretation of the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent did not consider himself a mere figurehead, did not 
propose to consider the Chamber of Deputies as supreme. 
This question ,vas now fought out before the people. A 
new Chamber of Deputies was to be chosen. The Broglie 
ministry used every effort to influence the voters against 
Gambetta and the Republicans. Republic
n office-holders 
were removed and reactionaries put in their place. The 
political machinery was used to ham'per the Republicans, 
to silence or curb the Republican newspapers. Gambetta 
coined another famous phrase, when he declared that after 
the people should have spoken, 
iacl\Iahon must "either 
submit or resign." For this he was prosecuted, and 
condemned to three months of prison and a fine of 
,OOO 
francs. Official candidates were put forth for the Chamber, 
supported by the ministry and office-holders. The clergy 
took an active part in the campaign, supporting the official 
candidates, and preaching against the Republicans, conduct 
'which in the end was to cost them dear. The struggle was 
embittered. It was a contest between the monarchical and 
republican principles, with the clergy, then very influential, 
in favor of the former. The bishops ordered a supplication 
for a favorable vote. The supplication was apparently 
not heard. The Republicans were overwhelmingly victorious. 
In the new Chamber they had a maj ority of over a hundred. 
1\lacl\Iahon "submitted," and took a Republican ministry. 
In the next year, 1878, an election of one-third of the 
Senate occurred. The Republicans now gained control of 
that body. With both Chambers Republican, 1\lar8hal l\Iac- 
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who were oppo
ed to the Republicans. 
Iac
Iahon refused 
to remove thenI on the ground that this would be prejudiciul 
to the arnlY, which f;}lould he kept out of politics. ltather 
than acquiesce he resign{ld the Presidency , January 
JO, 1879. Resignation 
'file 
 ationnl 
\sseillbly iuunediately nIet and <=lected tJ ulcs of 
G ' . ù I d . Mac ahon. 
revy presl ent, a nlan W lose eyohon to }tepuLlican prin- 
ciples had been known to France for thirty years. For the 
first time since 1871 the Republicans controlled the Chamber 
of Deputies, the Senate, and the Presidency. Since that 
tinlc the Hepublic has been entirely in the hands of the lte- 
publicans. 


REPUBLICAX LEGISLATIO:S 


Jules Grévy had in 1848 advocated thp suppression of Grévy 
the Presidency on the ground that one-man power \\ a
 P Chos l e d n t 
res en. 
dangerous. lIe now adlninistered the office in a 1l1anner 
sharply contrasting with that of .:\lac
Iaholl. lIe had no 
personal polic,y, hp never personally intervened in the con- 
duct of affairs; that Was the province of the 11linistry. IIi
 
example has been followed by succeeding presidents. Thus 
the !)resiùcncy has lost any suggestion of lllonarchy it Juay 
ever have had. In the war of politics the Presiòent is a 
neutral figure, affiliating with no pllrty. 
'rhe H.epublicans, now completely victorious, and no Republican 
longer 1I1crely on the dcfensive, sh.{}rtly broke up into nUluer- legislation, 
OUS groups. .:\linistries changed \\ ith great frequency, llnd 
it i
 not in the pennututioll8 and cOloLinations of politicians 
that the Inrrin 
ignificance of the next period lies, but in 
the constructive work which aÏrncd to consolidate the lle- 
public. Two personalities stand out \\'ith particulnr promi- 
nence: G anlbetta , as president of the C}ulo1ber of Deputies, 
and Jul 
 Ferr y, as member of several rninistrics and us 
tYe ice prilne luinistcr. 'rhc legislation enacted during this 
period aimed to clinch the victory over the :\Ioullrchists 


, 1 
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ferred from 'T ersailles, where it had been since 1871, to 
Paris (1880), and July 14th, the day of the storming of 
the Bastille, sYlnbol of the triumph of the people over the 
monarchy, was declared the national holiday, and was cele- 
brated for the first tilHe in 1880 amid great enthusiasm. 
The right of citizens freely to hold public meetings as they 
might wish, and without any preliminary permission of 
the Government, was secured, as was also a practically 
nnlimited freedom of the press (1881). l\lunicipal councils 
were once more given the right to elect mayors (188
), and 
their administrative power was greatly augmented (1884). 
This was an enlargement of the sphere of local self-govern- 
ment, a great school of political training for the people. 
Workingmen were permitted, for the first time, freely to form 
trades unions (1884). Divorce, which Napoleon had in- 
troduced into the Code, but which was abolished in 1814, 
was restored in 1884. 
The Republicans were particularly solicitous about educa- 
tion. As universal suffrage was the basis of the state, it 
was considered fundamental that the voters should be in- 
telligent. Education was regarded as the strongest bulwark 
of the Republic. Several laws ,vere passed, concerning all 
grades of education, but the most important were those 
concerning primary schools. A law of 1881 made primary 
education gratuitous; one of 1882 made it compulsory be- 
between the ages of six and thirteen, and later laws made it 
entirely secular. No religious instruction is given in these 
schools. All teachers are appointed from the laity. This 
system of popular education is one of the great creative 
achievements of the Republic, and one of the lllOSt fruitful. 
It has increased the number of those in prinlary schools by 
850,000. Illiteracy has dropped from 25 per cent. to 4 
per cent. for the men, and from 38 per cent. to 7 per cent. for 
the women. To carr out thic;; system immense expenditures 
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been built, or rebuilt, at lln expense of over 140 million 
doIlnrs, and the appropriations for the luaintenance, which 
fa.lls upon the state, for prillHlry education is an affair 
of the nation, not of U1l
 locality, has trebled, 1.'his Icgis- 
la tion was enacted under the vigorous direction and in- 
!oopiration of the 'linister of l}ublie Instruction, Jules f'err,y, 
and is one of his Jnost 
nduring titles to fame. La" s were 
aho passed concerning secondary, university, and technical 
education. The Governnlent undertook in this Jegislation 
to free the schools frorn aU clerical control, on the ground 
that the clergy were enemies of the llepublic. }4"urlher 
evidences of this anti-clerical feeling are found in the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from France in 1880, and in the re- 
fusal to all unauthorized religious orders of the right to 
maintain schools. Schools Inight, however, be maintained 
by the secular clergy and by those orders which should recei, c 
the sanction of the Government. 
The Republ ic also entered upon a policJ of large 
x- Public 
penditures for publi
 works, such as the building of rail- Works. 

.YS c
als, the -dred gJ!1g of harb ors a nd river s, the erec- 
tion 

 equipment of fortresses along the Belgian and 
German frontiers. - - - 
In 1884 the Constitution was revised in that the principle Revision 
of life membership in the Senate was abolished. 'I'herc were of the 
- _ - - - Constitu- 
75 such seats. It ,vas provided that, as these seats becanle tion. 
vaca.nt, the)p should be filled by the election of ordinary 
senators, for the regular te rnI of nine Jears. 
Under the nlasterful influence o f Jules :F crry, prilI1e Ininis- 
ter in 1881, and "again frolH 18R
3 to 1885, the Republic 
cmbarJ..ed upon an aggressive foreign policy. She estab- 
lished a protectorate over T
nis; sent an expedition to 

nkin, to :\ ladagascar ; founded the 
rench-f..ong
 . "rhis Colonial 
poli-g aroused bitter o pposition from the beginning, anù policy. 
entailed large expenditures, but FcrrJ, regardless of gro
- 
inlr ODDosition. forceò it t11rou!!h. in the end to his O'fn 
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tures 'were various. One reason was economic. France 
was feeling the rivalry of Germany and Italy, and Ferry 
believed that she must gain new markets as compensation 
for those she was gradually losing. Again, France would 
gain in prestige abroad, and in her own feeling of con- 
tentment, if she turned her attention to empire-building and 
ceased to think morbidly of her losses i
 the German ,,"ar. 
Her outlook would be broader. !loreover, she could not 
afford to be passive when other nations about her were 
reaching out for Africa and Asia. The era of imperialism 
had begun. France must participate in the movement or be 
left hopelessly behind in the rivalry of nations. Under 
Ferry's resolute leadership the policy of expansion was 
carried out, and the colonial possessions of France were 
greatly increased, but at the expense of political peace at 
home. 


THE RISE OF BOULANGISM 
Policies so decided, so far-reaching, so ambitious had 
many enemies-Clericals, l\lonarchists. Such sweeping un- 
dertakings as educational reform and empire-building were 
very expensive. The Government gave up all idea of 
economy, and was forced to negotiate new loans, thereby 
greatly increasing the national debt, and to levy new taxes. 
l\loreover, there was a vigorous group of Republicans, the 
Radicals, whose leader was Clémence au, who denounced these 
colonial enterprises as involving war, which they hated, 
as being an attack upon other peoples who had a right to 
be free, as expensive and therefore an unjustifiable luxury 
for a country that had been through the experience of 
France, and as tending to divert attention from domestic 
problems, whose solution they felt to be urgent. These Rad- 
ical Republicans demanded the separation of Church and 
State, the reduction of the powers of the Senate, an income 
tax that wealth might bear its proper proportion of the 
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failure of the war in '"ronkin, the
e ltadicals j oinf>Ù with the 
- - 
) lona.rchist s fi nd Clerical s in :\IflY 18M5 to overthrow l
erry, 
o
 e of the strong figurcs of the H,cpublic's history. '"rhough 
he had vastly auglJ1cnted thc clllpirc, public opinion had been 
so vehen1ently aroused by the clllnpaign of attack and slander 
against hin1 that he had becoß}{
 extremely unpopular. 
During the next three years, fro III 18
 to 1889, the 
- 
political situation was troubled, unccrtain, factious, nervous. 
'"There wus no cOlnlI1anding personality in politics to give Death of 
elevation and sweep to loen's ideas. G arubetta had died in Gambetta. 
188Q at the age of forty-four, and l 
erry was 1110St unjustly 
the victim of obloquy, from which he never recovered. )
- 

 succeeded each other with Ineaningless rapidity. 
!) olitics a ppeared to be Inerely a petty ganle of getting 
offices, not of pursuing HHttUl cd policies of state. There 
,\ as (l grcat deal of discontent with the llepublic. .:\Ian)' Discontent 
h d b b . d b h 1 . f I . . d . with the 
a een eIn Ittere y t e po ICY 0 secu arlZlng e ucabon; It bIt 
epu c. 
ßlfiny by the colonial ventures. Th e Re!>ub l ic was a parlia - 
mc ntary rcpubli c, and parliarnentary institutions ",'cre in the 
opinion of many utterly discredited. The incessant changes 
of Jllinistries, the petty and bitter pcrsonalities of political 
lifc, thc ahsence of conspicuous leaders with large ideas, ren- 
dered France disillusioncd and bored. The Republic was 
spending Illore than its incoHlc on the various undertakings de- 
bcriLed above, and dcficits were the result, alarlning the 
public Inind. Just at this time, too, 11 scandal was un- 
earthcd in Presidcnt Grévy's own household. llis son-in- 
la'w, ' '.J1sol1) was founJ to be using his influence for pur- 
poses of trafficking in the bcstowal of placcs in the l..cgion 
of 1101101', and as a result, the President, in no sense in- 
volved, Jct dcfending his son-in-law, was forccd to re
i
n, 
and wa
 
ucceedcd by Curnot , a nlodel'ate Republican (De- 
cenlbcr 3, 1887). 
Ioreovcr, Infiny belie
1
 as no 
régill1c in J?ra.nce for \ ccntury had outlasted eightel'Jl yenr
 
tnf\ 'Hpnnhl1i" urnnl,,1 Çn
 nn I1vl"l"lT\tinn on 1 tho t11Cl'htf\pn '{op Irq 
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Such a state of discontent and despondency, justified in 
part, in part fictitious, created a real crisis for the Re- 
public, in which its very life was at stake. If the Parlia- 
mentary Republic ,vas unable to give a strong and intelli- 
gent government, Inight not France welcome a dictator, as 
she had done in the case of two previous republics? A 
person was at hand anxious to serve in this capacity, 
Boulanger. G 
 eral Boulan g er. A dashing figure on horseback, an 
attractive speaker, General Boulanger sought to use the 
popular discontent for his own advancement. 1\1 ade l\fi nis- 
te r of War in 1886 , he showed much activity, s 
 eking fne 
favor of the soldiers by imp rovin g the con 
itions of l ife 
i ll- th e barrac ks, and by advocating the r eduction of the 
required t,gr m of service. He con trolled several news pa ers, 
which began to insinuate that under his leadership France 
could take her revenge upon Germany by a successful war 
upon that country. The scandal of the L egion of Hon or 
decorations occurring opportunely, and involving the resigna- 
tion of the President, encouraged his campaign. He posed 
as the rescuer of the Republic, demanding a t otal revisi on 
- 
of the Constitutio n. His programme, as announced, was 
vagu e, but probably aimed at the diminution of the import- 
ance of Parliament, and the conferring of great powers upon 
the President, and his election directly by the people, which he 
hoped would be favorable to himself. For three years his 
personality was a storm center. Discontented people of the 
most varied shades flocked to his support-l\lonarch ist 
 
I 
perialist s, Clerica
s, hoping to use him to overturn the 
Republic. These parties contributed money to the support of 
his campaign, which .was brilliantly managed, with the view 
to focusing popular attention upon him. To show the popu- 
lar enthusiasm Boulanger now became a candidate for Parlia- 
ment in many districts where vacancies occurred. In five 
months (1888) he was e lec 

 deE!:l
 six ti_IIles. A seventh 
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"T ould he dare take the final step and attclnpl to seIze 
pon er, as two llonapartes had done before hiln? lIe did 
not have the requisite uudacity to try. In the face of 
this in1minent Janger the n,epublicans ceased their dissen- 
sions and stood together. '-rhe,y aSSUDled the offensive. 
'The luinistry sUDlInolled Boulanger to uppear before the 

enate, sitting as a I-ligh Court of Justice, to Dleet the 
charge of conspiring against the safety of the state. I-li
 
bolùness vanished. He fled from the country to Belgium. 
lIe" as condemned by the Court in his absence. Ilis party 
fell to pieces, its leader proving so little valorous. Two 
,years later he cOlnnlittecl suicide. Tlw Republic harl The 
} d . , . I } I . I CI b Republic 
wea t lere a serIOUS crISIS. n t Ie e ecbons to t Ie lam er th 
wea ers 
of Deputies of 1889 the Ilepublicans defeated badly all oppo- the crlsla. 
nents-::\Ionarchists, llnperialists, lloulangists-gaining a 
majority of nearly a lnIndred and fifty. It was clear that 
the Republic was hecon1ing year by year more solidly estab- 
lished in the devotion of the voters. This was showll again 
still more strongly four years later, in the election
 of 1893. 
The utter collapse of noulanger had several ilnportant 
consequences. It streEß thene d the I{ epu
li.c, proved _ its 
v itality , and di scredited its oppon ents. It also discredited 
the idea of a r evision of th e Constitut ion. Fron1 now on 
conditions began to ilnprove. The Exposition of 1889 in 

 
l)aris 'was a great success, proved to all the world the re- 
markable recuperation of France, and was a reminder of 
th
 Jlevolution of 1789, from which the country had gained 
so ß1uch. Convinced that the Republic was to be penlll1.- 
nent and not a transitory phenoillenon, r op
 Leo XII I 
ordered the bishop
 to cease their attack
 upon it, 
and in Parliament a certain nUluber of Catholic politicians 
rallied to it. In 1 891 a n alli ance wns n1adc with llussiu.J. The Dual 
h . } I d h I '- I - f I ' I .. I t . 1 Alliance. 
W IC 1 ene c t e ong pCrIO( 0 (IP onultIc ISO a lon, ser\'
( 
us a counterweight to th
 Triple .c\lliunce of Gen.2!,an)", 
.\I1
h.;n on 1 T"'oln onll C'n...;
l;o 1 ...hn Vl"'
TH,h T'\{\nnl.... nc: \\f'11 R" 
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future. In 189
 France entered upon a policy of high 
tariffs for purposes of protection. 
The R Ç1>uhlll'H ns were henceforth in an overwhelming ma- 
j
y, but divided iI,lto various groups. The R adica
 
were m
e_ n un1erou s than before, and a new party appeared, 
the Socialists, with some sixty members. As the Republic 
- 
was becoming more solidly' established, it was also becom- 
ing more radical. The history of the next fifteen years 
was to be the proof of this. 
In 1894 President Carno ! was assassinated. Casimir - 
Périer was chosen to succeed him, but resigned after six 
months. F élix Faure , a moderate Republican, was chosen 
to suc ceed him . Un dc r Faure the alliance with Russia w as 
-gtiTI fur ther st rengthened and p 
 d. This is the most 
important fac t in the recent diplomatic history of France, 
tending to raise her international position, and to make 
her more contented by gratifying her self-esteem, and by in- 
creasing her sense of security, 
Faure died in office in 1899. Under his presideniY (1895- 
1899) the most burning question of internal politics was 
the D.!eyfus case , for many years a dominant issue, creating 
another serious crisis for the Republic. An examination of 
that case is essential to an understanding of recent French 
history. 


THE DREYFUS CASE 


The 
Dreyfus 
case. 


In October 1894, Alfred Dreyfus, an Alsatian Jew, and 
a captain in the artillery, attached to the General Staff, 
was arrested amid circumstances of unusual secrecy, was 
tre
ted with great harshness, and was brought before a court- 
martial, where he was accused of treason, of transmitting 
important Inilitary documents to a foreign power, presuma- 
bly Germany. The accusation rested on a document that 
had come into the possession of the War Office, and was 
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inclosed. 'rhe bordereau bore no address, no date, nor 
signature, but it "a
 dcclared to be in the known hancl- 
\\ riting of Dreyfus. 'fhe court-Iuartia.l, acting behind 
cloáed doors, found hinl guilty, and conùcluneù hilll to ex- 
pub ion frolll the arIuy and to illlprisollillent lor life. In 
January 1895 he was publicly degraded in a most dranlatic Dreyfus 
Inanner in the courtyard of the l\liIitary School, helore degraded 
and im- 
a large detachment of the army. IIis stripes \\ ere torn prisoned. 
from his uniform, his sword was broken. Throughout this 
agonizing )oìcene he "as defiant, a
serted hi
 innocence, and 
shouted" Vive Ia France!" He was then deported to a 
small, barren, and unhealthy island off French Guiana, in 
South .ë\ulerica, nppropriately called Dcvil's Island, and was 
there kept in solitarJ confillelnent. A life imprisonment 
under such conditions would probably not be long, though 
it would certainly be horrible. 
No one questioned the justice of the verdict. The opinion 
was practically unanin10us that he had received a traitor's 
deserts. Only the inlnledia.te fan1ily and circle of Dreyfus 
maintained that a monstrous wrong had been done, and 
demanded further investigation. Their protests passed un- 
heeded. The case was considered closed. 
It v. as reopened in 1896 by Colonel P ÎE9 ua rl. one of the Picquart. 
youngest and most promising officers in the army, attached 
since June 1895 to thc detective bureau, or Intelligenc
 
Department, of the General Staff. In the coursé of his 
duties he had become convinced that the "bordereau ", was 
not the work of DreJfus, but of a certain :\[aj or E sterhazy , 
who "as shortly shown to b
 onc of thc m
t
bandoned 
characters in the army. Picquart infornled his superior, 
the 'linister of "r ar, of this discovery. The military 
authorities, instead of investigating the Blatter, not wislùng 
to have the case reopened, sent T'icquart to Tunis anò 
Algeria, the purpose apparentI). being to get him out of 
the way. Colonel Henry was appointed to his place. 
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Zola 
attempts to 
reopen the 
case. 


of the documents in the famous case had found their way 
into print; the mysterious elements in the proceedings 
aroused curiosity and some uneasiness. 
Toward the end of 1897, Scheurer-I{estner, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Senate, who had become convinced of the inno- 
cence of Dreyfus, tried to have the case reopened. His 
efforts met with the blunt statement of the prime minister, 
l\Iéline, that the Dreyfus case no longer existed, was a 
chose jugée. But the fact that a man of such importance, 
and such known integrity of character and mind, as Scheurer-- 
Kestner, was convinced that a cruel wrong had been com- 
mitted, was of unmistakable consequence.. The wrath of 
the anti-Dreyfus party was increased; criminations and re- 
criminations flew back and forth. Race hatred of the Jews, 
zealously fanned for several years by a group of journalists, 
fed the flames. 
Este rhazy was now brought before a court-martial, given 
a very 
vesty of a trial, and triumphantly acquitted, con- 
gratulated, avec émotion, by the members of the court itself 
(January 11, 1898). On the next day Colonel Picquart 
was arrested and imprisoned on charges made by Esterhazy. 
On the day following that, January 13th, Émile Zola, the 
well-known novelist, published a letter of great boldness and 
brilliancy, in which he made most scathing charges against 
the judges of both the Dreyfus and Esterhazy courts-martial, 
and practically dared the Government to prosecute him. His 
desire was thus to reopen the whole Dreyfus question. The 
Government prosecuted him in a trial which was a parody 
of justice, secured his condemnation to imprisonment and 
fine, and evaded the question of Dreyfus. The Zola 
condemnation was later quashed by a higher court on a 
mere technicality. He was later tried again, and again 
coI1demned (July 1898) by default, having fled to London. 
The Dreyfus case had not been reopened. 
1\f p
nw1,l1p t 1,P 1\1 tlintl minit;;:t
'1T horl høø.... nnø-r...'J..a-rnnT.... a....A 
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'\s 
Iinistcr of \Vur. Un ,T ul)' 7, 1898, Cavaignfic, in- Speech of 
tcndin!!" to scttle this trouhlcsOIl1e nlattcr once for al1, made C
v
ignac, 
..... J Inlster 
It c.;pecch before th(\ C'IHlIubcr of Deputies in which, on1itting of War. 
aB mcntion of thc hordereau, he brought forward three docu- 
11lCnts as ncw proofb of the guilt of Drcyfus. Ilis spccch was 
so convincing that the C'harnbcr, by a vote of five hundred 
and seventy-two to two, ordcred that it should be posted in 
evcr)' one of the thirty-six thousand conununcs of France. 
The victory was ovcrwhc1lning. 
Imnlcdiatcly, however, Colonel Picquart wrote to Cavai- 
gnnc that hc could pro,'c that the first two dOCUII1Cnts cited 
had nothing to do with Drcyfus, and that the third was an 
outright forgery. He was rearrcstcd. It was ilnrncdiately 
after this that Zola was condenlncd for the second timc, as 
stated above. 
Evcnts now took a Inost sensational turn. At the end of 
August the newspapers of Paris contained the announce- 
nlcnt that Coloncl IIcnry had confcsscd that hc had forged 
the doculncnt which Picquart had dec1ared was a forgery 
and that then he had comnlitted suicide. Cavaignac re- 
signed, maintaining, howcycr, that the crime of lIenry did not 
prove the innoccnce of Dreyfus. 
Thc public was vastly disturbed by thesc events. 'Vby 
was there any need of new proof to establish Dreyfus's 
guilt, and if the ncw proof was the work of crimc, what 
about the original proof, the faffiou::, þordereau? At this 
juncture the case was referred to the Court of Cassation, 
the higllcst court in France. \Vhile it was
lclihl'rating-, the 
President, Faure, known n.s an anti-Dreyfusite, died suddenly 
under somewhat mysterious circulnstances, and on February 
18, IS99, Énlilc Loubet, known to be favorable to n reopen- 
ing of the qucstion, was choscn as his successor. 
Sensations showcd no 
ign!': of abating. On J une 
nd, 
Esterhuzy, who had fled to England, announccd that hc had 
hin1self written the hordercau, The cnen1ic
 of DreJfu
 now 
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Court party to make this declaration. On the next day the Court 
of Cassation of Cassation annulled the decision of the court-martial of 
orders a 
retrial of 1894, and ordered that Dreyfus be tried again before a 
Dreyfus. court-martial at Rennes. Dreyfus ,vas brought from Devil's 
Island, and his second trial began in August 1899. 
This new trial was conducted in the midst of the most 
excited state of the public mind in France, and of intense 
interest abroad. Party passions were inflamed as they had 
not been in France since the Commune. The supporters 
of Dreyfus were denounced frantically as slanderers of the 
honor of the army, the very bulwark of the safety of the 
coun try, as traitors to France. 
At the Re
s tribunal, Dreyfus encountered the violent 
hostility of the high army officers, who had been his accusers 
five years before. These men were desperately resolved that 
he should again be found guilty. The trial was of an ex- 
traordinary charadter. It was the evident purpose of the 
judges not to allow the matter to be thoroughly probed. 
Testimony, which in England or America would have been 
considered absolutely vital, ,vas barred out. The universal 
opinion outside France was, as was stated in the London 
TiTtles, " that the whole case against Captain Dreyfus, as set 
forth by the heads of the French army, in plain combination 
against him, was foul with forgeries, lies, contradictions and 
puerilities, and that nothing to justify his condemnation 
had been shown." 
Nevertheless, the court, by a vote of five to two, declared 
him guilty, "with extenuating circumstances," an amazing 
verdict. It is not generally held that treason to one's 
country can plead extenuating circun1stances. The court 
condemned him to ten years' imprisonment, from .which the 
years spent at Devil's Island might be deducted. Thus the 
" 110nor" of the al
m y had been maintained. 
President Loubet Ï1nmediatelv uardoned Drevfus. and he 
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again 
declared 
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rage on Loubet. On the other hand, Dreyfu
 dCJnandrd 
exoneration, a recognition of hi
 innocence, not pardon. 
But the Govenunent was resolvcd that this discussion, 
'" hich had so frightfully torn J.rcnch society, should cca
e. 
Against the opposition of the' ])rcyfusites, it pa
:,cll, in 1900, 
an anlnesty for all those ilnplicated in the notoriou
 case, 
which meant that no legal actions could be brought against 
any of the participants on either side. 'rIte fricIld
 of 
Dreyfus, ZoIa, and }>icquart protested vigorously against the 
erection of a barricr against their "indication. The bill 
nevertheless, passed. 
SiÀ years later, however, the Dreyfus party attaincd its Dreyfus 
yindi
tion. The revision of the whole case was submitted to vindicated. 
the Court of Cassation. On July 12, 1906, that body quashed 
the verdict of the Rennes court-martial. It declared that 
the charges which hall been brought against Drcyfus had no 
foundation, that the bordereau was the work of F
rhazy, 
that another doculucnt of iU1portance was a forgery, that 
the Renncs court-martial had bccn guilty of gross injustice 
in refusi ng to hcar test illlony that 
ld have established 
the innocence of the accused, The case was not to be sub- 
n1itted to another military tribunal but was closed. 
Thc Government now restored Captain DrcJfus to his 
rank in the arnlJ, or rather, gave hinl the rank of major, 
ft.Howing him to count to that end the \\ hole tilne in which 
he had been unjustI) deprivcd of his standing. On July 
I 21, 1906, he wa.s invested with n decoration of the Legion 
of IIonor in the very courtyard of the "'\lilitary School, 
where eleven years before he had bcen so dranlaticallJ de- 
graded. Colonel Picquart was proilloted brigadier-general, 
and shortly became l\Iinistcr of 'Yar. Zola had dicd in 
1903, but in 1908 his body was transferred to the Pantheon, 
as synlbolizing a kind of civic canonization. Thu
 ended 
the" ....\ffair." 
The Dreyfus case, originally sill1ply involving the fate 
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nificance. Party and personal an1bitions and interests 
sought to use it for purposes of their 0"
1, and thus the 
question of legal right and wrong was 
'oefully distorted 
and obscured. The Anti-Semites used it to inflame the 
people against the Jews. They won the support of the 
Clericals, ingeniously suggesting that the so-called anti- 
religious legislation of the Third Republic, particularly that 
establishing secular education, was really the work of the 
Jews, influencing politicians by their n10ncy, and that the 
Jews were now getting control of the army, and that 
Dreyfus himself showed how they would use it for traitorous 
purposes. Further, reactionaries of all kinds joined the 
anti-Dreyfus party: l\lonarchists, anxious to discredit the 
Republic, that thus they might profit; so-called Nationalists, 
anxious to change the government along the lines of Boulan- 
gism and to adopt a vigorous foreign policy. On the other 
hand, there rallied to the defense of Dreyfus those who 
believed in his innocence, those who denounced the hatred of 
a race as a relic of barbarism, those who believed that the 
military should be subordinate to the civil authority and 
should not regard itself above the law, as these anny officers 
were doing; all who believed that the whole opposition was 
merely conducting an insidious, covert, dangerous attack 
upon the Republic, and all who believed that clerical influence 
should be kept out of politics. 


THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
One result of the Dreyfus agitation was the creation HI 
the Chamber of Deputies of a strong coalition, called the 
"Bloc," which consisted of the Radical Republican and 
Socialist parties. This coalition has, in the main, sub- 
sisted ever since, and has controlled the government. Its 
first conspicuous head was ,V aldeck- Roussc1.U, a leader of 
the Parisian bar, a former fonower of Gambetta. In 


, 
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and \\ hich foreshadowed n. policJ which hl.l
 fillcd the recent 
history of Francc, 'ïhe real peril confronting lc'rancc, he Question 
. I f } . f I ". .1 of Church 
Sal(, arose rOln t lC gro\\ lng power 0 re IgIOUS orucr"'- 
and State. 
orders of lllonks nnd nuns. "In thi
 country, whose Illora} 
unity ha
 for centurie:s con
tituted its 
trength and grea.t- 
nc

, two classes of 'young people are growing up ignorant of 
each other until the day \\ hen they tHeet, 
o unlike as to risk 
not conlprehenòing one another. Such a fact is explaincd 
only by the existence of a power which is no longer cven 
occult, and by the constitution in the state of a rival 
power." By which" as Incant that the youth of France were 
b'Towiug up, divided into two classes, whose outlook upon 
life, whose mental processe
, whose opinions concerning pol- 
itics and morals were so widely at variance that the moral 
unity of the nation "a
 destroyed. .And the cause of this was 
the astonishing and dangerous growth in recent Jears of 
religioub orders or Congregations, whose influence upon a 
consiJerable and increasing bcction of the young was highly 
harmful. IIerc was a power that was a rival of the State. 
" aldeck-l
ousseau pointed out that these ordèr
, not lluthor- 
izcd under the laws of !c'rance, were growing rapidly in wealth Growth of 
and I1uI11bcrs; that beb\ een 1877 anù 1900 the nunlber of rel d igioUS 
or erl. 
nuns had increased froI11 14,000 to 7:>,000 in order
 not 
authorized; that the llionks nUIIlbered about 190,000; that 
their property, held in Inainillorte, estinlated at about 50- 
000,000 francs in the middle of the centur,Y, }lad risen to 
700,000,000 in 1880, and wa.s nlore than a billion francs 
in 1900. 'rhi:s vast absorption of wealth, thu
 withdrawn 
from circulation, was an cconoluic danger of the first ilu- 
portance. But the l11o
t serious feature \\ 11.
 the ictivity of 
these ordcrs in tcaching and preaching. "'" ldcc
-l{ou"scau 
believed that the education they gave \\ as perluented with 
a spirit of hostility to the l{epllhlic; that the traditional 
hostility of the HOllHln Catholic Church to libert.} was in- 
culcated; that thi
 l
onHln spirit was n Inenacc in II. cuuntry 
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to the State which Parliament must face; that to preserve 
the Republic defensive measures must be taken. Holding this 
opinion, the 'Valdeck-Rous;eau ministry secured the passage, 
July 1, 1901, of the Law of A
sociations, which provided, 
among other things, that no religious orders should exist 
in France without definite authorization in each case from 
Parliament. It was the belief of the authors of this bill that 
the Roman Catholic Church was the enemy of the Republic, 
that it was using its every agency against the Republic, that 
it had latterly supported the anti-Dreyfus party in its 
attempt to discredit the institutions of France, as it had done 
formerly under l\lacl\Iahon. Gambetta had, at that time, 
declared that the enemy was the clerical party. "Clerical- 
ism," said 
1. Combes, who succeeded Waldeck-Rousseau in 
190
, "is, in fact, to be found at the bottom of every 
agitation and every intrigue from which Republican France 
has suffered during the last thirty-five years." 
Animated with this feeling the Associations Law was en- 
forced with rigor in 190
 and 1903. l\;Iany orders refused 
to ask for authorization from Parliament; many which asked 
were refused. Tens of thousands of monks and nuns were 
forced to leave their institutions, which were closed. By 
a law of 1904 it was provided that all teaching by religious 
orders, even by those authorized, should cease within ten years. 
The State was to have a monopoly of the education of the 
young, in the interest of the ideals of liberalism it represented. 
Combes, upon whom fell the execution of this law, suppressed 
about five hundred teaching, preaching, and commercial 
orders. This policy was vehemently denounced by Catholics 
as persecution, as an infringement upon liberty, the liberty 
to teach, the liberty of parents to have theii- children edu- 
cated in dènominational schools if they preferred. 
This, as events were to prove, was only preliminary to 
a far greater religious struggle which ended in the com- 
, . ,. r11 u __ _ '-- _ _..:J CL 
.a..
 .a.h
 ...1
C'nC''''o hl;
 hmpnt 
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The relations of the ROIllan Catholic Church llnd the Stab, The 
down to 1905 were deterrnined by the Concordat, concluded Concordat 
between Napoleon J and Pius VII in 1801, and put into force of 1801. 
in 180
. The Concordat provided that the archbishop
 find 
bishop
 shoul<1 be appointed by the Statc with the consent of 
the Pope; that the bishops should appoint the priests, but 
only with the consent of the Government; that the State 
should pay the salaries of the clergy, both priests and bishops, 
who thus became a part of the adn1inistrative systctn of 
the country. Ecclesiastical property, cathedrals, parish 
churches, residences of bishops and priests, and seminary 
buildings had all been declared the property of the nation 
in 1789, and still remained 
uch, but these buildings were 
to be placed at the di
posal of the clergy. Thus the Church 
was harnessed to the State, which had extensive powers over 
it. 
This system remained unòisturbed throughout the nine- 
teenth century, under the various régimes, but with the 
advent of the 'J'hird Republic serious friction began to de- 
velop. The Republicans believed in the thorough seculari- 
2ation of the State, and they \vere resolved that the clergy 
should not use their power over Dlen's minds and consciences 
in opposition to the acts or principles of the Republic. 
In their determination to abolish ecclesiastical influence in 
the State, rnany measures were passed, bet\\ een 1881 and 
1903; schools were ßIade undenominational, no c1ergJ'man Anti- 
. } } . J 1 . . .. } t b I t ...1 clerical 
JnJg It teac I In t 
enl, no re IglOUS e
erClses mlg I e con( uc ('II 1 
legislat on. 
in them; prayers at the sessions of Parlianlent were nbol- 
i
hed; hospitals were made secular; divorce, which had been 
abolished in 1814, was restored, and, as just described, the 
religious orders were brought into subjection to tht"> State, 
and, indeed, largelJ dispersed. "-.fhese ficts were partly the 
reply of t1le Republican,; to th
 anti-republican d.ctivit) of 
the ecclesiastics which ran through the whole thirty years, 
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This is unquestionable. The Pope himself recognized it 
when, in 1893, he urged the clergy to accept the Republic 
as their lawful government. l\lan y Republicans were not 
only intent upon maintaining the Republic, but were anxious 
to undermine religion, considering it an obstacle in the way 
of progress, of civilization. But many who were not opposed 
to religion believed that religion did not concern the State, 
but w: as a private matter. They held that the State had 
no right to tax people for the support of a Church in which 
many had no belief or interest; that the State had no right 
to favor one denomination over another or over all others; 
that it nlust, in justice to all its citizens, be purely secular, 
entirely neutral toward all creeds and churches. 
There was ceaseless friction, then, for thirty years between 
Church and State. The opposition of the Republicans was 
augmented by the activity of the clergy in the Dreyfus 
affair. Diplomatic incidents, in themselves of comparatively 
slight importance, brought Inatters to a head. In April 
1904 the President of France, Loubet, went to Rome to 
render a visit to Victor Emmanuel III, a " usurper" in the 
eyes of the Pope. The latter protested to the Catholic 
powers of Europe against ,vhat he called" a grave offense 
to the Sovereign Pontiff." The French in turn resented 
what they regarded as an impertinent interference with their 
conduct of their foreign relations. Other disturbing in- 
cidents followed. These incidents did not cause the rupture; 
they merely furnished the occasion. 
Ever since June 1903, a parliamentary committee had been 
studying the problem and trying to draft a measure of 
separation of Church and State. A law was finally passed, 
December 9, 1905, which abrogated the Concordat of 1801. 
The State was henceforth not to pay the salaries of the 
clergy; on the other hand, it relinquished all rights over 
th
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been in the priesthood for u fcw YCllrs only. In regard 
to tJw properly, which, since 1789, had becn vcsted in the 
nation, the cathedrals, churches, chapels, it was provided 
that these should still be at the frce disposal of the }lomLln 
Catholic Church, but that they should be held find managed 
bJ so-called "Associations of ,,, orship" (associations Assocla- 
cultucllcs) , which were to vary in size according to the W tions of 
orship, 
population of the community. 
The law contained tuany provisions designed to prevent 
these associations from LUIlassing Inore than a given sluaH 
amount of "eaIth by legacies, gifts, or otherwise; and to 
prevent the clergy, no\\ cut off froln all official connection 
with the State, frolll using their influence against the Re- 
!)uhlic. rrhe Church must not beconle too powerful. It was 
stated that the propertJ thus to be lcft in the hands of the 
associations amounted to over a hundrcd Inillion doIIars. 
1'})(, disestablished Church would not havc to make this 
enormous expcnditure for the construction of new placcs 
of worship. 
\ year was given for the making ()f the 
necessary arrangements. 1 
This law was not univcrsally condemned by the Catholics 
of :Francc. l\lany bclievcd that the Church should 
adapt itself to it, at least provisionally. Scvcnty-four 
bishops decided to give it a. trial if a certain alteration 
could be nladc in the chara.cter of the .L\ssociations of 
'V orship. 
It is probable that this change would ha\'e been conceded Opposition 
b h G h . d f of Pius X. 
y t C ovcrnment, but t IS was not to be teste , or Pope 
l}ius X condcnlncd the law of 1905 unreservcdly. lIe dc- 
clared that the fundamental principle of separation of Church 
and State is "an absolutely false thesis, a verJ pernicious 
error." fIe denounced the Associations of ,yo orship as giving 
the administrative controJ, not "to the divinely instituted 
1 The Separation Law applied nIso to Protestant and Jewish churches, 
rð.....n.__&.:_ _ ....L II .. 
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hierarchy, but to an association of laymen," and declared that 
this was a violation of the principle on which rested the 
Church which" was founded by Jesus Christ." 
The Pope's decision was final and decisive for all Catholics. 
It was based on fundamentals. No change in details could 
alter it. The bishops who had been willing to try the new 
law acquiesced in its condemnation. What would Parlia- 
ment do about it? The year was running out. \V ould 
the churches be closed? If so, would not France be drawn 
into a lamentable religious war, the outcome of which no one 
could foretell? The Government was determined to avoid 
that contingency. The l\linister of Public Worship, Briand, 
decided to apply to the situation a law passed in 1881 regu- 
lating the holding of public meetings. Designed for secular 
meetings, there was nothing to prevent its being applied to 
religious. It was therefore announced that priests might 
make use of the churches after merely filing the usual appli- 
cation, which should cover a whole year. This compromise 
also was rejected by the Pope. 
Parliament therefore passed a new law, promulgated 
January 
, 1907. By it most of the privileges guaranteed 
the Roman Catholic Church by the Law of 1905 were abro- 
gated. The critical point was the keeping of the churches 
open for public worship. It was provided that their use 
should be gratuitous, and should be regulated by contracts 
between the priests and the prefects or mayors. These 
contracts would safeguard the civil ownership of the build- 
ings, but worship would go on in them as before. This 
system appears to be gradually gaining lodgment in the life 
of France. 
The result of this series of events and measures is this. 
Church and State are definitively separated. The people have 
apparently approved in recent elections the policy followed 
by their Government. Bishops and priests no longer receive 
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rightb of assembly and frcedoIn {roIH governInental par- 
ticipation in appointments. 'rhe faithful must henceforth 
support their priests, and bear the expenses of the Church. 
\Vhether private contributions will prove sufficient remains 
to be hcen. The churches have been left them by this prac- 
tical but irrational device. Other ecclesiastical buildings, 
such as the palaces of bishops, the rectories of priests, and 
the edifices of theological seIninaries, have been taken froIn 
ecclesiastical control, and are now used for educational or 
charitable purposes, or as governn1ent offices. The former 
palace of the Archbishop of Paris is at present occupied by 
the ::\Iinister of Labor. The famous seminary of St. Sulpice 
is now used in connection with the Luxembourg l\Iuseum. 1 


ACQUISITION OF COLO
IES IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


France, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, had The French 
d t . I . 1 . Th ' h h d I colonial 
possesse an ex enSlve co onla empIre. IS sea ost to empire. 
l:ngland as a result of the wars of the reign of Louis XV, 
the Revolution, and the Napoleonic period, and in 1815 
her possessions had shrunk to a few small point
, Guadaloupe 
and l\lartinique in the \Vest Indies, St. Pierre and 1\liquelon, 
off Newfoundland, five towns on the coasts of India, of 
which Pondicherry was the best known, Bourbon, now called 
Réunion, an island in the Indian Ocean, Guiana in South 
America, which had few inhabitants, and Senegal in Africa. 
These were simply melancholy souvenirs of her once proud 
past, rags and tatters of a once imposing empire. 
In the nineteenth century she was destined to begin again, 
and to create an empire of vast geographical extent, only 
second in importance to that of Great Britain, though vastly 
1 See the admirable and detailed article by Professor Othon Guerlac 
in Political Scienrø Quarterly, June 1908, entitled, "Church nnd State 
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inferior to that. The interest in conquests revived but slowly 
after 1815. France had conquered so much in Europe from 
1792 to 1812 only to lose it as she had lost her colonies, that 
conquest in any form seemed but a futile and costly display 
of misdirected enterprise. Nevertheless, in time the process 
began anew, and each of the various régimes which have suc- 
ceeded one another since 1815 has contributed to the build- 
ing of the new empire. 
The beginning was made in Algeria, on the northern coast 
of Africa, directly opposite France, and reached now in less 
than twenty-four hours from Marseilles. Algeria was nom- 
inally a part of the Turkish Empire, but the power of the 
Sultan was insignificant. A native Dey was the real ruler. 
The population consisted of Arabs, a nomadic and pastoral 
people, descendants of the Arabian conquerors of the sev- 
enth century, and of Berbers, an agricultural people, de- 
scendants of the natives who, more than twenty centuries 
before, had fought the Carthaginians. All the people were 
Mohammedans. The capital was an important town, Algiers. 
Down to the opening of the nineteenth century Algeria, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, nominally parts of the Ottoman Empire, 
were in l'eality independent, and constituted the Barbary 
States, whose main business was piracy. But Europe was 
no longer disposed to see her wealth seized and her citizens 
enslaved until she paid their ransom. In 1816 an English 
fleet bombarded Algiers, released no less than 3,000 Chris- 
tian captives, and destroyed piracy. 
The French conquest of Algeria grew out of a dispute 
concerning a loan made by the Dey to the Directory in 1797. 
This dispute ended in insults by the Dey to France, with 
the result that in 1830 the latter power sent a fleet of a 
hundred ships, and five hundred transports across the 
l\fediterranean, and seized the capital. France had not in- 
tpnnC'n tnp ('onnl1P
t of tnp wholp (,Ollntrv on lv tnp nnnish- 
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lcd on, step by step, until she had everywhere established 
her power. All through th(' rcigu of I
ouis Philippe this 
process was going- on. Its chief fcaturc was an intermittent 
struggle of fourteen ycars with a native leader, Abù-el-I\.ader, 
who proclailned and fought a IIoly "Ta.r against the in- 
truder. In the end (lH-t7) he was forced to surrcnder, and 
France had added what is still her most important colony. 
This is also another episode in the dislllcinberment of the 
Turkish Elupire, whose' disintegration in Europe, in the 
Balkan peninsula, is elsewhere describcd. 
Under Napoleon III, the beginning of conquest in another Other 
part of Africa was n1a(le. France had possessed, since the African 
conquests. 
time of Louis XIII Llnò Richelieu, one or two miserable ports 
on the western coast, St. Louis the most ilnportant. tJnder 
Napoleon III, the annexation of. the Senegal valley was 
largely carricò through by the efforts of the governor, 
Faidherbe, who later distinguishcd himself in the Franco- 
German war. Undcr Napoleon III al:-;o, fl. beginning 
\\ as HIade in another part of the \\ orId, in ...\sia, The perse- 
cution of Christian natives, and the Illurder of 
crtain French 
missionaries gave Napoleon the prctext to attack the king 
of Annanl, whose kingdonl was in the peninsula that juts 
out frOIlI &outheastern Asia. ...\fter eight years of inter- 
mittent fighting }-'rance acquired fronl the king the wholc 
of Cochin-Chinn (1858-67), and also established a pro- Cochin.. 
tectorntc over the kingdom of Cambodia, directly north. China. 
Thus, by 1870, France had staked out an enlpire of about 
700,000 square kilometers, containing a population of about 
si \.. rHinion. 
Under the present Republic the work of exp'l.nsion and Expansion 
l ' d . h . 1 f h h d II under the 
conso 1 abon as bccn carrIed nlue 1 urt er t an un er a Third 
of thc preceding regiules. There have been extensiyc annex- Republic. 
ation.., in northern Africa, western _\fricu, the Indit\n Ocean, 
and In Indo-China. 


.. 
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nominally a part of the Turkish Empire, with a Bey as 
sovereign. After establishing herself in Algeria, France 
desired to extend her influence eastward, over this neigh- 
boring state. But Italy, now united, began about 1870 
to entertain a similar ambition. France, therefore, under 
the ministry of Jules FeITY, an ardent believer in colonial 
expansion, sent troops into Tunis in 1881, which forced the 
Bey to accept a French protectorate over his state. The 
French have not annexed Tunis formally, but they control it 
absolutely through a Resident at the court of the Bey, whose 
advice the latter is practically obliged to follow. 
In western Africa, France has made extensive annexa- 
tions in the Senegal, Guinea, Dahomey, the Ivory coast, and 
the region of the Niger, and north of the Congo. By 
occupying the oases in the Sahara she has established her 
claims to that vast but hitherto unproductive area. This 
process has covered many years of the present Republic. 
The result is the existence of French authority over most 
of northwest Africa, from Algeria on the l\lediterranean, 
to the Congo river. This region south of Algeria is called the 
French Soudan, and comprises an area seven or eight times 
as large as France, with a population of some fourteen 
millions, mainly blacks. There is some discussion of a Trans- 
Saharan railroad to bind these African possessions more 
closely together. 
In Asia, the Republic has imposed her protectorate over 
the kingdom of Annam (1883) and has annexed Tonkin, 
taken from China after considerable fighting (1885). In 
Madagascar. the Indian Ocean, she has conquered l\ladagascar, an 
island larger than France herself, with a population of two 
and a half million. A protectorate was imposed upon that 
country in 1895, after ten years of disturbance, but after 
quelling a rebellion that broke out the following year, the 
protectorate was abolished, and the island was made a 


Western 
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of France is eleven times larger than I
'rance itself, has an 
area of six million square kilometers, and a population of 
about fifty millions, and a rapidly growing commerce. J.\Iost 
of this empire is located in the tropics, and is ill adapted to 
the settlement of Europeans. Algeria and Tunis, however, 
offer conditions favorable for such settlements. They con- 
stitute the nlost valuable French pos
essions. 
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TI-IE KINGDOl\1 OF ITALY 


THE Kingdom of Italy, as we have seen, was established 
in 1859 and 1860. Venetia was acquired in 1866, and Rome 
in 1870. In these cases, as in the preceding, the people 
were allowed to express their wishes by a vote, \vhÌch, in 
both instances, ,vas nearly unanimous in favor of the an:lexa- 
tion; in the former case by about 647,000 votes to 60; in 
the latter by about 130,000 to 1,500. 
The new kingdom had to face problems of the graV(\st 
and most varied character, problems which the struggle 
for unity, so absorbing, had obscured, but which now ap- 
peared in all their saliency. Political unity had been gained, 
but not moral unity. " We have united Italy," said 
D' Azeglio in 1861, "now let us unite Italians," by which 
,vas meant that peoples differing in their historical evolution, 
in their institutions, in their economic life, in thcir' tempera- 
ments, and which had for centuries regarded each other with 
indifference or animosity, must be made to feel that they were 
one. These peoples had never been united since the fall 
of Rome, and Venetians, Sicilians, Tuscans, Romans, Pied- 
montese, differed profoundly. The contrast was sharpest 
between the north and the south. They ,vere like two differ- 
ent countries. "To harmonize north and south," said 
Cavour, " is harder than fighting with Austria or struggling 
with Rome." A fusion of such dissimilar clements could 
only be slowly achieved, and must be the result of many 
forces. But it must imperatively be the first object of 
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Since 1815 there had been several states, each with its 
own govcrnnlent, its own diplolnatie corps, its own courts, 
S}steHl of taÅation, its own tariff, anò coinage. 1'his variety 
could not be preserved in the new kingdolu, which was not a 
federal state, lile Gennany, but a singlc governrncnt, unitary. 
Only one section had had training in pru'liamentary govern- 
ITlCnt, Piedulont, and that only since 181f;. 'rhc others had Piedmont 
ueen under despotisms, severe as in Naples, enlightened as in alone 
' T P . d I d 1 . h d } k f accustomed 
uscany. Ie Ulont Ut acco1l1p IS e t 1(' great wor 
 0 to constitu.. 
unification, yet it w'as not, like 
russia, larger than all tional gov- 
the other states combined, but was a mere fraction of four ernment. 
or five minions out of twenty-two or more. It could not, 
therefore, iIIlpose its \\ i1J upon the others as Prussia could 
upon Germany. Could elements so dissinlÎlar, ll1en so little 
likely to understand each other's point of view, so little 
dorninated by the saine ideals, work together effectively? 
:\Iight they not teur down the who1e edifice, the Inere shell 
of which had been so painfully erected? N o'v that Italy 
was united, it Inust be thoroughly transfoI'lned that it n1Íght 
continue. "Uni(r to iluprove," said Cavour, "inlprove to 
consolidate." 
\ work of organi/.H.tion, so vast and varied, 
would need, not years, but generations. In 1870, after the 
fall of }{ollle, Victor Elnluanuel showed that he understood 
the situation. "Ital) is united and free; it rernains for us 
henceforth to ma1.e her great and happy." This was the 
progranlnle of the Governnlent. 
'fhis work, begun in 1861, l1as continued ever since, 
rnarked by notable achicven1(
nts, by distressing failures, 
but, on the \\ hole, by Jistinct and great progress. Only 
certain features of the later story can be indicated here. 
'rhc work of construction was undertakC'1l earnestly. In 
J8GI the Constitution of Picdrnont Wu
 adopted, "ith 
light 
variations, as the Constitution of Italy. 'rhcre was to be n. The Con- 
I . stitution. 
par lament of t,\O charllhers, It Senate and :L Chanlher of 
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parliamentary system was introduced, ministers representing 
the will of the Lower Chalnber and controlled by it, legisla- 
tidn enacted by the two Houses. The first capital was Turin, 
then Florence in 1865, and finally Rome since 1871. The 
kingdom was divided for administrative purposes into fifty- 
nine districts, resembling the French departments, which were 
increased to sixty-nine after the annexation of Venetia and 
Rome. This broke up the old provincial lines, centralized the 
state, by giving the appointment of all prefects and mayors 
of cities to the national government, tended to destroy the 
spirit of local individuality, and to exalt Italy and Italian 
patriotism. 
The most perplexing question confronting the new king- 
dom concerned its relations to the Papacy. The Italian 
Kingdom had seized, by violence, the city of Rome, over 
which the Popes had ruled in uncontested right for a 
thousand years. Rome had this peculiarity over all other 
cities, that it was the capital of Catholics the world over. 
Any attempt to expel the Pope from the city or to subject 
him to the House of Savoy would everywhere arouse the faith- 
ful, already clamorous, and might cause an intervention 
in behalf of the restoration of the temporal power. There 
were henceforth to be two sovereigns, one temporal, one 
spiritual, within the same city. The situation was absolutely 
unique and extremely delicate. It was considered necessary 
to determine their relations before the government was trans- 
ferred to Rome. It was impossible to reach any agreement 
with the Pope, as he refused to recognize the Kingdom of 
Italy, but spoke of Victor Emmanuel simply as the King of 
Sardinia, and would make no concessions in regard to his own 
The Law of rights in Rome. Parliament, therefore, passed in Florence, 
Papal Quar- l\fay 13, 1871, the Law of Papal Guarantees, a remarkable 
antees. act defining the relations of Church and State in Italy. 

...."'" .,.1""';"",,,-1- n.f -I-'h;Q lo'DT uroe! -1-11. na,.,.u n11l- ra'Un11""
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any way the spiritual activities of the I)ope, though taking 
from him his temporal Po\\ ers. Catholics rnust feel that the 
Pope was no creature of the Italian government, but had 
entire liberty of action in governing the Church. Conse- 
quently his person is declared sacred and inviolable. Any 
attacks upon him are, by this law, to be punished exactly as 
are similar attacks upon the King. He has his own diplo- 
matic corps, and receives diplonlatic representatives frorn 
other countries. lIe has his court, the Curia Rornana, as the The Curia 
King has his. That he may communicate \\ ith the outside Ramana. 
world directly, and not through agencies controlled by the 
Kingdom, he has his own independent postal and telegraph 
serVIce. Certain places are set apart as entirely unùer 
his sovereignty: the Vatican, the Lateran, Castel Gan- 
dolfo, and their gardens. Here no Italian official may en- 
ter, in his official capacity, for Italian law and admin- 
istration stop outside these limits. A similar exenlption 
holds wherever a conclave or a church council is held. In 
return for the income lost with the temporal power, the 
Pope is granted 3,

5,000 francs a year by the Italian 
Kingdom. This law has been faithfully observed by the 
ltalian government. But neither Pius IX, nor Leo XIII, nor 
Pius X has been willing to accept it. The Pope considers 
himself the h prisoner of the Vatican," and since 1870 has not The 
. . U prisoner 
left ]t to go Into the streets of Rome, as he would thereby be ot the 
tacitly recognizing the existence of another ruler there, the Vatican." 
h usurper." The Pope has never accepted the annuity. fIe 
has even forbidden Catholics to vote in national elections, 
or to accept national offices, as that would be a recognition 
that an Italian nation e:xi
ts. rrheJ may vote in Il1unicipa.l 
elections. 
Iunicipalities e
isted long- before the Kingdom. 
'I'he Pope has never recognized the existence of the king- 
dom, and the solution of the (!uestion of the relations of the 
Church and the State seems as remote as ever. The state- 
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in !lOIl1C, and we shall rClnain." The Italian Government 
has never feared the Pope, but it did for several years fear 
an intervention of Ca thoIic powers, a danger 'which, with 
the lapse of time, has practically disappeared. 
Another difficult problem for the Kingdom was its financial 
status. The debts of the different states ,vere assumed by it 
and were large. The nation was also obliged to make large 
expenditures on the army and the navy, on fortifications, 
and on public "Torks, particularly on the building of rail- 
,vays, which were essential to the economic prosperity of 
the country as well as conducive to the strengthening of 
the sense of common nationality. There ,vere, for several 
years, large annual deficits, necessitating new loans, 'which, 
of course, augmented the public debt. Heroically did suc- 
cessive n1inisters seek to make both ends meet, not shrinking 
from ne,v and unpopular taxes, or from the seizure and sale 
of monastic lands. Success was finally achieved, and in 
1879 the receipts exceeded the expenditures. 
In 1878 Victor Emmanuel II died and was buried in the 
Pantheon, one of the few ancient buildings of Rome. Over 
his tomb is the inscription, " To the Father of his Country." 
He was succeeded by his son Humbert I, then thirty-four 
years of age. A month later Pius IX died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Leo XIII, at the time of his election sixty-eight 
years of age. But nothing was changed by this change of 
personalities. Each nlaintained the system of his predecessor. 
Leo XIII, Pope from 1878 to 1903, following the precedent 
set by Pius IX, never recognized the Kingdom of Italy, nor 
did he ever leave the Vatican. lIe, too, considered himself a 
prisoner of the " robber king." 
Another urgent problcm confronting the new kingdom 
'was that of the education of its citizens. This was most 
imperati ve if the masses of the people were to be fitted for 
the freer an Inore resnonsible life ouened bv the political 
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the population of the l{ingdoIll were iJIiteratc. In '" aplc
 
and Sicily, the Blost Lack\\ art! in devcloplllent of all tht' 
sections of Italy, the nurnLcr of illiterate
 exceeded ninety 
pcr cent. of the population; and in PiedrIlont and LOlll- 
hardy, the nlost advanced sections, one-third of the Incn 
and more than half of thl" wonlcn could ncither read nor 
write. "'Vithout ndtiondl education there eÁists lIlorally 
no nation," 'lazzini had said. "The n<.dional conscience 
cannot be awakened except by its aid. 'Vithout national 
education, common to all citizens, the equality of CIVIC 
duties and rights is an eInpty fonnula." 
In 1877 a compulsory education law wa
 passed. This 
\\ as extended by a new law passed in 1904. But as the 
support of primary schools rests with the COI1l111UIleS, and 
as, in IIl<lny cases, they have evaded their responsibility, the 
sJstem of universal education has not been established in 
practice. Italy has done nluch during the last thirty 'years, 
but much rClnains to be done. Illiteracy, though dilllinish- 
ing, is still widely prevalent. llecent statistics show that 
forty per cent. of the recruits in the ann.r are illiterate. 
Satisfactory results will prohably not be obtained until the 
Go\'ernillent itself assumes the support and direction of the 
schools instead of leaving theIn in the hands of the local 
authorities. 
In 188
 an electoral ref"orln which had Ion CI' been dic;- Extension 
, 
 
cussed, was passed. IIitherto tile suffrage had been lilll- of tf the 
. su rage. 
Ited to property-holders twenty-fh"e years of age and older, 
IJaying an annual tax of at least forty lire. Under thi
 
5Jstem less t'han two and a half per cent. of the population 
possessed the right to vote. So widespreatl WaS illiteracy 
that it was not considered wise to proclaiul ul1i\'er
al suffrage. 
"l'hc properly qualification was now reduced frolll fort) 
lire to nineteen lire eighty centc::ìimi, and the 'lge quali- 
fication was lowered to twenty-one, and n.n udditionalrllethod 
10 . 
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had a primary school education were given the franchise. 
This reforIl1 n10re than tripled the number of voters at 
once, from 6
7 ,838 to 
,049,461. Of these about two- 
thirds secured the right through meeting the educational 
qualification. "Thile, therefore, the suffrage is not universal 
it tends to become so with the spread of elementary education. 
This period of internal reforms was interrupted by foreign 
politics. In 188
 Italy entered the alliance with Germany 
and Austria. The reasons ,vere various: pique at France, 
dread of intervention in behalf of the Pope, and a desire 
to appear as one of the great powers of Europe. The 
result was that she ,vas forced to spend larger sums upon 
her army, remodeled along Prussian lines, and her navy, 
thus disturbing her finances once more. 
Italy now embarked upon another expensive and hazard- 
ous enterprise, the acquisition of colonies, influenced in this 
direction by the prevalent fashion, and by a desire to rank 
among the world powers. Shut out of Tunis, her natural 
field, by France, she, in 1885, seized positions on the Red 
Sea, particularly the port of l\lassawa. Two years later 
she consequently found herself at war with Abyssinia. The 
minister who had inaugurated this n10vement, Depretis, died 
in 1887. He was succeeded by Crispi, one of the few 
striking personalities Italian politics have produced since the 
time of Cavour. Crispi threw himself heartily into the 
colonial scheme, extended the claims of Italy in East Africa, 
and tried to playoff one native leader against another. 
To the new colony he gave the name of Eritrea. At the 
same time an Italian protectorate was established over a 
region in eastern Africa called Somaliland. But all this 
involved long and expensive campaigns against the natives. 
Italy was trying to play the rôle of a great power when 
her resources did not warrant it. .The consequence of this 
aggressive and ambitious military, naval, and colonial policy 
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ending January 1, lS91, 
lll1ounted to the enormous SUIIl of 
u' er seventy-five miHion doHars. To n}(
ct the situation new 
taxes had to be ilnposed upon a people already heavilJ over- 
burdened. The reaction of this upon internal politics was 
disastrous. The resultant econou1Ïc distress expressed itself Th
 
in deep dissatisfaction with the IJlonarchy, and in the growth r
sultant 
f bl ' d . I . . . } >. b k . dIstress, 
o repu lcan an SOCIa Ishc partIes. \.lOt
 ro rc out In 
1889 in Turin, .àlilan, 110me.. and in the southern province 
of A pulia. Crispi adopted a polic)' of stern repression, which Policy of 
restored quiet on the surface, but left a widespread feeling repression. 
of rancor behind. lIe fell from office in 1
91, but, his suc- 
cessor being unable to iUlprove the financial situation and 
the internal conditions of the country, he caIne back into 
power in 1893 and ruled practicalJy as a dictator until 1896. 
IIis policy was the salnc as before, vigorous repression of 
all opposition to the existing system. lIe made no attempt 
to remove the causes of discontent. 
But Crispi only gave fuller range to his e-x:cessivc anlbi- 
tions in the colonial field. Extending the field of occupation 
in East ...-\frica he aroused the bitter opposition of ::\Ienelek, War with 
ruler of Abyssinia. The result was disastrous. The Italian Abyssinia. 
arn1Y of 14,000 under Baratieri, was overwheln1ed in 1896 
by 1\Ienelek with 80,000, no less than 6,000 of the Italian 
troops perishing. This crushing defeat sealed the doo}l1 of 
Crispi, who inuuediately resigned. The 
Iarquis di }{udini 
bl!came prinle Iuinister and atten1pted a policy of pacifica- 
tion. Italy renounced her extrelne claiu1s, restricted her 
culonial area, and secured the release of tJH.
 soldiers who 
were prisoners of war in the hands of 
l
nele1., Th
 re- 
pressive poJicy at hOl1le was abandoned, and an attelupt was 
made to investigate the causes of di:,;contcnt. But this 
policy was suddenly cut short by fonnidablc and sanbruinary 
riots that broke out in various parts of Italy in )IaJ 1898. 
The n10vement was general, Ulough IHost bloody in 'IiIau. 
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these unwise attempts to play an international rôle hope- 
lessly out of proportion to the country's resources. In the 
south and center the movement took the form of "bread 
riots," but in the north it was distinctly revolutionary. 
" Down with the dynasty," was a cry heard there. All these 
movements were suppressed by the Government, but only 
after luuch bloodshed. They indicated 'widespread distress 
and dissa tisf action ,vith existing conditions. 
Assassina- In July 1900, l{ing Humbert was assassinated by an 
tion of 
Humbert I, Italian anarchist who went to Italy for that purpose from 
Paterson, New Jersey. Humbert was succeeded by his son 
Victor Emmanuel III, then in his thirty-first year. 
Victor Em- The new l\:ing had been carefully educated and soon 
manuel ill. showed that he was a luan of intelligence, of energy, and of 
firmness of will. He ,von the favor of his subjects by the 
simplicity of his lllode of life, by his evident sense of duty, 
and by his sincere interest in the welfare of the people, shown 
in many spontaneous and unconventional ways. He becalne 
forthwith a more decisive factor in the government than 
his father had been. He was a democratic monarch, in- 
different to display, laborious, vigorous. The opening decade 
of the twentieth century was characterized by a new spirit 
'which, in a way, reflected the buoyancy, and hopefulness, and 
courage of the young l{ing. But the causes of the neW' 
optimism were deeper than the mere change of rulers and 
lay in the growing prosperity of the nation, a prosperity, 
which, despite appearances, had been for some years pre- 
paring and which was now witnessed on all sides. The worst 
wa9 evidently over. The national finances ,vere being con- 
servatively managed. Since 1897 the recelpts have con- 
stantly been larger than the expenses. Between 1901 and 
1907 the surpluses lvere successively thirty-two, sixty-nine, 
thirty-three, forty-seven, sixty-three, and one hundred and 
"".....^ ........;11;",,'Y'!I l;"n rph;
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as 10\\ as seventJ-two in 1891, r()
e to p'lr and abo\ c par. _\ 
beginning was also IIladp in the inlperati\'c \\ urk of reducing 
ta xcs and of shifting bomcwhat their incidence, which \\as 
grossly unj ust to the poorer classcs. 
'l"hese facts wcre full of encouragement, but they repre- Industrial 
sented an effect us \\ ell as a Cèlu:se. Behind a flourÌo;hiuo' expansion, 
o 
budget stood an expanding cconoInic activit)". Italy \\ as 
bccOlning an indus trial na. tion. 'rhis is the vi tal fact in 
the situation to-day. \lctallurgy ha
 Illade such progre
;:) 
in recent years that in tht. two lines of naval and railway 
construction Italy is no longer dependent upon foreign 
countries. 'rhe dcvelopn1ent of these two industries has gi\'en 
a po\\erful impul::;c to activity in other directions. 'rhc sill 
and cotton and chclllical Inanufactures have rapidly ad- 
vanced. 'rhe merchant marine has greatly increa::,cd. 
l\Iore remarkablc than the progres:; nlade in the last twcnty 
year
, and Iuore engaging the public attention, is the progress 
that seCIns destined in the future, und. for this rCason: industry 
depended, up to the close ùf the ninetecnth ccntury, upon 
bteu.nl and steanl depends upon coal. Italy is at a great 
disadvantagc cOInpa.rcd with other countries because she la.cks 
the two indispcnsable eleIllcnts-coal and iron-which she 
is therefore obliged to import. r.rhis is <l tremendoub handi- 
cap. But the last two dccades of the century rcvealed to 
the world the possibilitJ of the use of electricity as a 
ource 
of energy for industrial pursuit:s. Froln electricity, " white 
coal," as it is SOlllctin1cs called, Italy expects her transforma- Aðvent of 
t . . t . d . I f } . 1 N I the age ot 
1011 In 0 a great ill ustna P O\\ er or, W 11 C ature las re- 1 t ic " t 
e ec r 1 y. 
fused her coal, 
hc has given her innnensc watcr powcr in the 
btrcRIllS which flow rapidly fronl the ...\lps und ...\ penninc:,. 
It has been estÎ111utcù that the anlount of 
nergy 
he can 
draw frolll this source will be frolll tIll'ee to five nlÎllion horse- 
power. rïhc nlotivc po" cr u:scd in the manufacturing estah- 
lishments of the United States in 1900 wa:" 
lc('ording to 
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Galvani should see her future in the new agency which is 
already profoundly altering the conditions of modern in- 
dustry and which her nlountain streams wiII furnish her so 
abundantly. 
This transformation into a great industrial state is not 
only possible but is necessary, owing to her rapidly increasing 
population, which has grown, since 1870, fronl about 25,- 
000,000 to nearly 35,000,000. The birth rate is higher than 
that of any other country of Europe. But during the same 
period the emigration from Italy has been large and has 
steadily increased. Official statistics show that, between 1876 
and 1905, over eight million persons emigrated, of whom 
over four million went to various South American countries, 
especiaIly Argentina, and to the United States. Perhaps 
half of the total nunlber have returned to their native land, 
for much of the emigration is of a temporary character. 
Emigration has increased greatly under the present reign, 
while the economic conditions of the country have begun 
to show improvelnent. This is explained by the fact that 
the industrial revival described above has not yet affected 
southern Italy and Sicily, whence the large proportion of 
the emigrants come. FrOin those parts which have experi- 
enced that revival the emigration is not large. Only by an 
extensive growth of industries can this emigration be stopped 
or at least rendered normal. Italy finds herself in the posi- 
tion in which Germany was for many years, losing hundreds 
of thousands of her citizens each year. With the expansion 
of German industries the outgoing stream grew less until, 
in '"1908, it practically ceased, owing to the fact that her 
mines and factories had so far developed as to give employ- 
ment to all. 
Though the conditions of Italian life present many grave 
probleIns, yet it is clear that the prosperity of the country 
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but is, to SOllIe extent, due to the case and cheapness of 
our prescnt JllCanS of cUlluI1unicution, <lnd bCd.r
 v. itnc
s to 
the difference bctwecn Italian wag(\s nnd foreign "ages, to 
the fact that the labor nlurket to-day is IlH>bilc, is, in fact, a 
world olarket. Victor Enunanlle1 III, by associating hiolSc1f Italia 
. I . } 11 k f . ] I 1 1 rediviva! 
active y WIt I a wor.s 0 natIona Jctternlcnt, HlS strengt }- 
cned the hold of the lI10narchy upon the people. rThe repub- 
lican agitation appears nloribund. And the governing classes 
of the state have profited by thcir nlÍstakes, and have learned 
the truth of Cavour's as-;crtion-that the first attribute of 
a statesman is " tact to discern the possible." 
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CHAPTER XVII 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY SINCE 1849 


AUSTRIA TO TIlE COMPROl\IISE OF 1867 


Austria's AUSTRIA, perilously near dissolution in 1848, torn by 
punishment I . . B h . H h L b d . 
f H revo ubons In 0 emIa, un g ar y , t e om ar 0- V eneban 
o ungary. 
kingdoln, and its influence in Germany temporarily para- 
lyzed, had emerged triumphant from the storm, and by 
1850 was in a position to impose her will once more upon 
her n10tIey group of states. Sþe learned no lesson from the 
fearful crisis just traversed, but at once entered upon a 
course of reaction of the old familiar kind. Absolutism was 
everywhere restored. Italy was ruled with an iron hand, 
Prussia was humiliated in a most emphatic manner at 
OImütz, the Gennan Confederation "Tas restored, and 
Austrian primacy in it conspicuously reaffirmed. Hungary 
felt the full weight of Austrian displeasure. She was con- 
sidered to have forfeited by her rebellion the old historic 
rights she had possessed for centuries. Her Diet was abol- 
ished, her local self-government, in her county assemblies, was 
suppressed, Croatia, Transylvania, and the Servian country 
'were severed from her, and the }(ingdo111 itself was cut up into 
five sections, each ruled separately. Hungary was hence- 
forth governed froIn Vienna and largely by Germans
 She 
was for the next few years simply a vassal of Austria, whose 
policy was to crush and extinguish all traces of her separate 
nationality. Francis Joseph, however, found it in the end 
impossible to break the spirit of the l\lagyars, who bent 
beneath the autocrat but did not abate their claims. During 
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DC(,l'lllhcr 
Jl, IS!)l " in the nt-ullc of thc unity of thp cmpire 
unO Illunarchical principles." .For ten years absolutism and 
centralization prevailed throughout the dOlninions of the 
youthful ruler. One llchie\ elllcnt of the revolutiun relllaillcd 
untouched, the abolition of feudalism, the liberation of the 
pcasantry, a great cconon1ic and social change benefiting 
millions of people. 

ro perpetuate a system of this character the Government Failure of 
must sedulously avoid any disaster that would weaken it-; the war in 
... h . I . 11 d I t f I] Italy. 
pon e1', any crISIS In w IC 1 It wou l nee t le suppor 0 a 
its 
uLj ccts. 'l"his it did not do. The crisis of 1859, the 
failure of that year in Italy, scaled the doom of a system 
universaUy, odious, and which was now seen to be unable 
to nlaintain the integrity of the En1pirc. 
\s a result of the 
war J,. \ustria was forced to ceò.e Lonlbardy to I)iechllont, 
- 
and afterward to remain inactive while the Italians Blade 
\\ aste paper of the Treaty of Zurich, which she had con- 
cluded with !4"rance. She was conlpcIIed to continue tIlls 
pas:;Ïve attitude because of the utter dellloralization of 
her finances, find particularly because of the threatening 
situation in lIungary. Austria's distress was llungarJ's 
oppo rtun ity. '1'housands of I1ungari'1.ns had joined the 
flrIuies oppose(l to her, and rcbeHion was likcly to break 
forth at any moment in 1-1 ungary itself. Peace had to be 
secured at any price. 
This titHe the .Austrian governnlent profited by c:x.periencc. Francis 
In order to increase the ::,trength of the btate bJ actively J'oseph r
- 
. t . I .. 1 .. I 1 Id I verses his 
Iutercs Ing lIS varIOUS peop es III It so t lat t ley wou )P l' 
' II ' k . fi . , 1 1 I po ICY. 
WI BIg to Ina"c EHlcn ces for It, FrancIs J osep 1 reso \ cc. 
to brcak with the previou:-; policy of his reign, to sweep 
away abuses, redr('ss grievances, and introduce liberal re- 
fOrIns. 1Jut the probl(
nl was exceedingly c0111plicated, nnd 
was only slowly worked out fiftcr s
\"eral experilnent
 had 
been tried which had resulted in failure. rrh
 chief diffi.. 


l"n1tu l<"1n ;n ..l
n or1;........."'on.. nf ..l
n r>l..;n'
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yet the power of the monarchy remain strong, Aus-tria reluain 
a great European power, able to speak decisively in European 
councils? Opinion was divided as to the method to pursue. 
Federalism There were at least t\VO parties--those ,vho .wished to em- 
or centrali- 
zationt ph
 pri
ciple of federalisnl in the government, and 
those \vho wished tõëiñ'phasize the principle of unity. The 
federalists demanded that the equality of all the countries 
within the Empire should be recognized, that each should 
make its own internal laws, and should administer them. 
Austria would then be a federal state with home rule as the 
recognized basis of the government of the several parts, and 
with a central parliament for purely imperial affairs. The 
other party, emphasizing the idea of unity, believed that the 
central government should possess large powers in order to 
play a commanding rôle among the European states. That 
the unity of the Empire might be preserved, and emphasized 
home rule sh@uld be limited in scope, the central government 
must be endowed with great authority. 
Austria The Emperor at first tried the federal system in 1860. 
becomes a 
constitu- This experiment not working to his satisfaction, he in- 
tional state. augurated a new system in 1861. Under this there was 
to be a parliament for the whole Empire, divided into two 
chambers, meeting annually. Its functions were important. 
The two chambers were to be a House of Lords, appointed 
by the Emperor, and a House of Representatives of 343 
members to be chosen by the local diets. (Hungary 85, 
Transylvania 
O, Croatia 9, Bohemia 54, l\loravia 
fl, 
Galicia 38). The local diets were to continue for local 
affairs but with reduced powers. By this constitution, 
granted by the Emperor, Austria becalne a constitutional 
monarchy. Absolutism as a form of government was aban- 
doned. 
Hungary But this constitution was a failure, and chiefly because 
refuses to of the attitude of the Hungarians. To the first parliament 
"'^_^"'......o+... 
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mcnt was nlade satisfactory to hcr. \VhJ did she refuse 
to recognize a con
titution that represcnted d. great l.dvancc 
in liberalisul over anything the Empire had kno\\ n hcfore? 
\Yhy did she refuse to send representatives to a parliament 
in which she would have weight in proportion to the number 
of her inhabi tants? \Vhy did she stcaòily rcfuse to accept 
an arrangcUlf'11 t that scenlcd hoth liberal and fair? 
It must be constd.ntly remembered that Ilungary consists 
of several races, and that of these races the 
lag'yars have 
always been the dominant one, though in a nUHlericallninority. 
'rhis dOlninant race was divided into t\\ 0 parties, one of 
irreconcilabll>s, men \\ ho bitterly hated ...\ustria, who would 
listen to no compromise with her, whose ideal was absolute in- 
dependence. 1.'hese lllen, ho\\-'cvcr, were not no\\ in control. 
They were discredited by the failures of 1849. The leaders 
of I-Iungary were now the nloderate liberals, at whose head 
stood f'rancis Deák, the wisest and most influential IIun- 
garian statesluan of th
 nineteenth century. 'rhese men 
"ere willing to compromise with 1-\ustria on the question 
of giving thc requisite strength to the governrnent of the 
"hole En1pire to enable it to play its rôle as a great European 
po," er, but they were absolutely firm in their opposition 
to the constitution just granted by Francis Joseph, and im- 
movable in their determination to secure the legal right
 
of IIungary. Their reasons for opposing the new constitu- Reasons 
tion, which promised so vast an improvement upon the old for her 
. b 1 . I h d . d f . refusal. 
unprogressIvc a so uhsnl t lat a relgne or centurIes, 
for thwarting the En1peror, who was frankly disposed to 
enter the path of liberalism, are nlost important. 
They asserted that EIungarJ had always been 8 separate The 
nation, united with Austria simply in the person of the Hungarians 
h h k .. II h . assert their 
monarc , w 0 \\ as PIng In ungary as e \\ as emperor In "historic 
his own hereditary states; that he was king in IIungary only rights," 
after he had taken an oath to support the fundamental laws 
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institutions were in part centuries old, had in a sense been 
redefined in the la1f"s of 18-:t8, which Ferdinand I had 
formally accepted in their new statement 
 that no change 
could be maùe without the consent of both contracting 
parties; that the Empcror-I{ing as luerely one party to the 
contract had no right to alter them in jot or tittle by any 
exercise of his own power; that they 1vere therefore still 
the law of the land; that Hungary was an historic state, 
with definite boundaries, including Transylvania and Cro- 
atia; "that a people which has had a past is never able 
to forget its history"; that the new constitution was one 
" granted" by Francis Joseph, and if granted, might be 
withdrawn; that whatever its abstract merits were, it was 
unacceptable by reason of its origin; that, moreover, it was 
designed for the whole Empire, and that its effect was to 
And demand make Hungary a mere province of Austria; that what 
t the restora- was wanted was not a constitution, but the constitu- 
ion of their 
constitu- tion of Hungary, which had, since 1848, been illegally 
tion. suspended. 
This party differed from the revolutionary party of 
1848 and 1849 in that it recognized that the times did not 
permit a lnerely " personal" union of Austria and Hungary, 
but that the interests of each demanded a certain "real" 
union, a certain strength for the central government that 
should enable it to act "\vith decision and authority in foreign 
affairs, and the party was prepared to make concessions 
enough to renùer this possible. Only, the concessions must 
come later, after the Emperor had formally recognized the 
historic rights of Hungary, and must come then only after 
fair discussion. .The unity represented by the new parlia- 
ment it would never consen t to. In that assembly it would 
be a minority outnumbered by "foreigners," for all the 
other peoples of the Empire were, in its eyes, foreigners; 
it would not fuse its individuality in the general mass of all 
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him,)l'lf personal1y hound to accede to tJU) laws of 18 H
, 
"hich his predecessor, Ferdinand, had ratified. 
'The ne\\ c
pcrjIllcnt of an illlPcrial parliaIucnt finally 
broke down he neath the irllpact of this persistent Ilungarian 
refusal to ficcept it. For four yeltr
, from 18()1 to IH();,), 
there was 0. deadlock, neither side giving way. The con- A deadlock. 
clition of the country grew worse, the deficit continued to 
increase. The 1
rllperor, recogniJ;ing the failure of his plans, Francis 
recognizing that IIunga.ry. was really a separate nation,- J
seph 
I . f J .1" J . . ) Ylelds. 
strong y conSCIOUS 0 lcr own ulstInct lIstOl'Y anu perSOll- 
ality and utterly unwilling to enter a unified 1llOnarchj 
however liLeral,-finaIly dctcrIllined to adapt hirnself to thc 

ituation. Negotiations ,,,"ere begun ,,,ith thc IIungn.rians, 
the object of which was to hanllonize their clainls with 
the unity and power of thc EUlpire. '"These negotiations be- 
gan in 18Glj, were interrupted in 1866 by thc 
\ustro-Prus- 
sian war, and \\ ere cOInpleted in 1867. Indeed, the war facili- 
tated the great work, as showing once more ho\y heavy was 
the cost to the EIIlpire of Hungarian disaffection, how irn- 
perative it was for the po,...er of the lllunarchy that IIungary 
should be contented. 
loreover, as by that war _\.ustria 
was expelled fronl GerlnanJ, it was illiperative for the mon- 
archy to gain additional strPIlg1h elsewhere. 1'hc negotia- 
tions resulted accordingly, in IHG7, in tIle COInprolllise or The 
Ausgleiclz., which is the ba.sis of the EUlpire to-day. It wa
 co f mpro t - 
m se 0 
accepted hy the Elllperor and the Parliaulcnts of both coun- 1867. 
trie
. Francis Joseph was in the sanle yeai' crowned King 
of [Iungn.ry. 
rrhus was created a curiou" kind of state defying classifica- 
tion. Xcithcr fcdcr'alisIH nor unity was the outcome of 
the long constitutional struggle, but dualisrn. 'rhc l
:rnpire The Dual 
\\ as henceforth to be culled 
\ustria-IIungar'y 
 and was to he Monarchy. 
It, dual lllona.rchy. .L\.ustria-Ilungllry consists of two di
- 
tinct, indepcndent statl'
, which stand in lu,\ upon u. plane 
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in lIungary that of King. Each has its own parliament, 
its own nlinistry, its own administration. Each governs 
itself in all internal affairs absolutely without interference 
from the other. 
But the two are united, not simply in the person of the 
monarch. They are united for certain affairs regarded as 
common to both. There is a joint ministry composed 
of three departments: Foreign Affairs, War, and Finance. 
Each state has its own parliameut, but there is no parliament 
In common. In order then to have a body that shall super- 
vise the l,ork of the three j oint ministries there was 
established the system of "delegations." Each parliament 
chooses a delegation of sixty of its members. These dele- 
gations meet alternately in VÏenna and Budapest. They 
are really committees of the two parliaments. They sit 
and debate separately, each using its own language, and 
they communicate with each other in writing. If after three 
communications no decision has been reached a joint session 
is held in which the question is settled ,vithout debate by a 
mere maj ority vote. 
Other affairs, which in most countries are considered com- 
mon to all parts, such as tariff and currency systems, do 
not fall within the cOlnpetence of the joint ministry or 
the delegations. They are to be regulated by agreements 
concluded between the two parliaments for periods of ten 
years, an awkward arrangement creating an intense strain 
every decade, for the securing of these agreements is most 
difficult. 
This Compromise was sa tisf actory only to the Gennans 
and the l\lagyars, each the dominant party in its section, 
but each also in a nUlnerical lninority. 
One of the important results therefore of the expulsion 
of Austria from Germany after the Austro-Prussian war 
of 1 Rhh wac;; the internal transformation of the Austrian 
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quencc the Ausglcich or COloprolnÎse of IH67 '\-as worked 
out. By this the fonner Austrian Enlpire was divided into 
two states, the EnIpire of ",,\.ustria and the }{ingdom of 
IIungary, the two together 1.no\\ n hcnceforth as Austria- 
IIungar)". 'I'he sInall river Leitha forms in part the bound- 
ary between the two, lIungary bcing known as 'Translcithania, 

\ustria as Cisleithania. The capital of Austria is \ïenna; 
of Hungary, Budapest. l."he Constitution of the collective 
state is the Comprolnise of 1867, already described. Each 
state also posscsses a constitution of its own. In ..Austria the Constitution 
Constitution of 1861 ""as libcrally revised by five laws passed of Austria. 
in 1867, by ,
.hich full parlianlcntar.r governnI(:
nt was es- 
tablished, the Elnpcror choosing his ministry from the 
majority party or group in }Jarlialnent. The Parliamcnt or 
Reichsrath was to consist of tu 0 chalnbers, a IIouse of Lords 
and a lIouse of Representatives, which numbered at that 
tinIc Q03 n1cnlbers. 
.rhcse were chosen, not directl.r by the 
voters, but by thc dicts or local legislatures of each of the 
seventeen provinces into which ..'\.ustria is divided, for cach 
province has its local legislature for local purposes. 
In I-Iungllry the Constitution of 1848 was restored, with Constitution 
sonIC alterations. Thus Hungary had II parlianIcnt of two of Hungary. 
ch;uubers, the 
l'able of :\Iagnates, composed chicfl.r of noble
, 
and the Table of Dcputies, elected directly bJ the voters, 
all Inales twenty Jcars of age and paying a certain anlount 
in taxes. 1.'hough this amount was small it resulted in the 
e
clusion of about three-fourths of the adult males. Thus 
in neither state did univer
al 
uffrag
 exist. ....\ clclnand for 
this has since been repeatedly Inadc in both countrics with 
results that \\-ill uppear later. 
Neither of the two states }lad a hOlnogeneous population. The 
In each therc \\ as a dominant race, the Gcnnétns in .A\ustria, dominant 
h . . race.. 
t 
 l\Iag)'ars In IIungary. 'rhc COl1lprOllllsc of 1867 was 
satisfactory to these alone. In cilch country there \\ ere 
subordinn tl' 'lnò rivß 1 rl1 p,...
 -il"'n ln1h: n r t h,... "-l1T'\'rpmn I"V nf 
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dered nlore insistent by tIle sight of the rCluarkable success 
of the l\lagyars in asserting their individuality. In Hun- 
gary there were Croatia, Slavonia, and Transylvania; in 
Austria there were seventeen provinces, each with its own 
diet, representing almost always a variety of races. Some 
of these, notably Bohemia, had in former eenturies had 
a separate statehood, which they ,vished to recover; others 
'were gaining an increasing self-consciousness, and desired 
a future controlled by themselves and in their own interests. 
The struggles of these races ,vere destined to form the 
Ill0St important feature of Austrian history during the next 
. 
forty years. It should be noted that the principle of nation- 
ality, so effective in bringing about the unification of Italy 
and Germany, has tended in Austria in precisely the opposite 
direction, the splitting up of a single state into many. Dual- 
ism was established in 1867, but these subordinate races refuse 
to acquiesce in that as a final form. They wish to change 
the dual into a federal state, which shall give free play 
to the several nationalities. The fundamental struggle all 
these years has been between these hvo principles-dualisn1 
and federalisln. These racial and nationalistic struggles 
have been nlost confusing, crossing each other in various 
,vays, and rendered more complex by their connection with 
other forces, such as liberalism, clericalism, socialism. In 
the interest of clearness, only a few of the more jmportant 
can be treated here. 
The Empire of Austria and the Kingdom of Hungary, 
having had different histories since 1867, Inay best be treateò 
separately. 


THE EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA SINCE 1867 


The first years in Austria undcr her new constitution 'were 
years of liberal reforms. The constitution guaranteed com- 
plete rcligious liberty. '1'0 give effect to this guarantee 
1 ..... ..n.... 


__ _ _ _ _ _ _1 . 1 .. " 
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on R. basis of lega] equality; each person might freely Liberal 
choose his church und that of his children, or might decline legislation, 
connection with 'tUY. 'rhe public bchools were to be open 
to IlH citizens \\ ithout regard to creed. Churches might 
maintain schoob of their own if they wished to. Ã\ forlll 
of IJlurringe by civil authorities was established for tho
e 
cases in \\.hich the priest refused to offici1.te. By these laws 
religious liberty and secular education" ere estahlished. The 
I)ope dellounced them as -, abolllinable," and declared then} 
nutl and \ oid "for the present and the future." Despite 
these fulminations they" cnt into force. 
At this time also other useful laws were passed, regulating 
thf' finances, altering the judicial system, and introducing 
trial by jury, and reurganizing the llliIitary sy
tcnl along the 
successfull)russian lines of universal military bcr\'icc of three 
)'ears, with service in the reserve for several years longer. 
,..\t the s:une tin1e the Austrian Governluent was con- Demands of 
fronted by questions far more baffling. Various nationali- the Czechs. 
tics, or would-be nationalities, dernanded that they should 
no
 receive as liberal treatment as Hungary had received 
in the Compronlise of 1867. 'rhc leaders in this 1l1o\'eIlIent 
were the Czechs of Bohemia, who, in 1868, definitely 
tated 
their position, which was precisely that of the Ilungarians 
before 1867. They claill1cd that Bohelnia was an historic 
and independent nation, united with the other states under 
the IIouse of lIapsburg only in the person of the monarch. 
The)' demanded that tJIC kingdoln of ßohenlia should be 
restored, that li'rancis Joseph should be cro,\ ned in Prague 
with the crown of 'Venccslaus. 
The Galicianð in the north, the Slo\'cnes and Scrbs in 
the south, brought forward similar, though not as bwecping, 
demands. 'J:'hese groups, ill1Ïtating the succesbful luethods 
of the l\Iagya.rs, refused to sit in the Austrian !)llrlinUlcnt 
in Vienna, declining to rccogni/.c the authority of institu" 
tinn!;: ;n fohn I'pno..;....Y> ....t ....1-..:......1... -1-1,.......... 1,...... 11" 1 
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reduced. The agitation became so great that the Emperor 
decided to yield to the Bohemians. On Septc111bcr 14, 1871, 
he formally recognized the historic rights of the l{ingdom 
of Bohemia, and agreed to be crowned king in Prague, as 
he had been crowned king in Budapest. Arrangements 
were to be made whereby Bohemia should gain the same 
rights as Hungary, independence in domestic affairs and 
union with Austria and Hungary for certain general pur- 
poses. The dual monarchy was about to become a triple 
Inonarchy. 
But these promises were not destined to be carried out. 
The Emperor's plans were bitterly opposed by the Germans 
of Austria, who, as the dominant class and as also a minority 
of the whole population, feared the loss of their supremacy, 
feared the rise of the Slavs, whom they hated. They were 
bitterly opposed, also, by the l\lagyars of Hungary, who de- 
clared that this was undoing the Compromise of 1867, and 
who feared particularly that the rise of the Slavic state of Bo- 
hemia would rouse the Slavic peoples of Hungary to demand 
the same rights, and the l\lagyars ,vere determined not 
to share with them their privileged position. The opposi- 
tion to the Emperor's plans was consequently most emphatic 
and formidable. It was also pointed out that the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs would be much more difficult with 
three nations directing rather than two. The Emperor 
yielded to the opposition. The decree that was to place 
Bohemia on an equality with Austria and Hungary never 
came. Dualism had triumphed over federalism, to the im- 
mense indignation of those who saw the prize snatched from 
them. \Vhere the Bohemians had failed, obviously the weaker 
groups-Galicians, Serbs-could not succeed. ".fhe Compro- 
mise of 1867 remained unchanged. The House of IIapsburg 
to this day rules over a dual, not over a federal state. 
A radical change in the constitution was thus definitely 
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splitting into two groups. 'rile constitutional rt!ginle slowly 
!)truck root. 1.'or SOllie years it was the (;erIllanS \\ho con- 
trolled the 4\ustrian I)arlilllnent Hnd the Ininistr). In IH7
) a 
chnnge was lnade in the electoral system. Hitherto the Electoral 
Iuclubers of the H.eichsrath, or lUlpcrial l)arliuluent, had reform. 
been eJected by the diets of the different provinces. 'I'his 

 llS objected to LtS giving the l1eichsrath the appearance 
of a congress of delegates, rather than of a real parliament. 
)Ioreover, any diet, by refusing to elect delegates (as Bo- 
henlia had frequently done), could so reduce the national 
representation as to destroy its moral authority. The new 
law of 1873 withdre\\y this power from the provincial diets 
and gave it directly to tho')e who had the right to elect 
the diets. Now the right to choose the Inelubers of these diets 
was not vested in a general mabS of electors, but \\ as vested 
in certain groups or classes, four in number-the landowners, 
the cities, the chalnbers of comlnerce, and the rural districts. 
Each class elected a certain nurnber of Inelnhers of the diets. 
It was now provided that each should henceforth elect a cer- 
tain nunlLcr of nlembers of the Reichsrath. ...\11 that the 
change of 1873 accon1plished was to substitute direct elec- 
tion by the four classes for indirect election by the diets. 
'rhe number of members of the Rcichsrath "as increased 
frolll 
03 to 353. 'rhe nun1ber of voters in each class 
and th(' relative weight of the individual voter varied 
enonnously. Thus in 1890, in the class of lando\\ ners, 
there was one deputy to every 63 yoters" one to 
7 in the 
clfis
 of chanlbcrs of conlmerce, one to 2,918 in that of 
cities, one to 11,()OO in that of rural districts. "Tith such 
a systenl further demands for reforn1 were inevitable, and 
have, as \\c sh,tll see, figured prolllinentlJ in later history. 
'rhe Gcnnan dcruent nlaintained control of t1}{
 Austrian 
!)arlialuent as long as it rcnlaÌlled united, but breukinCJ' up 
hnal1y into three groups, and incurring the anin10sity of 
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character under Taaffe. This ministry lasted fourteen 
years, from 1879 to 1893. 'Vhile Taaffe steadily refused 
to alter the Constitution of 1867 in the direction of federal- 
ism, his policy nevertheless greatly stimulated the growth of 
the federalist spirit. Relying for parliamentary support 
upon the Czechs and Poles against the Germans, he was forced 
to make concessions to them. In Bohemia the Czechs were 
favored in various ways. 'They secured an electoral law which 
assured them a majority in the Bohemian Diet and in the 
BohenlÎan delegation to the Reichsrath; they obtained a 
university, by the division into two institutions of that of 
Prague, the oldest German university, founded in 1356, 
Thus there is a German University of Prague and a Czechish 
(188
). By various ordinances German was dethroned from 
its position as sole official language. After 1886 office- 
holders were required to answer the demands of the public 
in the language in which they were presented, either German 
or Czechish. This rule operated unfavorably .for Gerlnan 
officials, who were usually unable to speak Czechish, whereas 
the Czechs, as a rule, spoke both languages. 
In Galicia the Poles, though a minority, obtained control of 
the Diet, supported by the Taaffe ministry, and proceeded 
to oppress the Ruthenians; in Carniola the Slovenes pro- 
ceeded to Slavicize the province. Thus the Slavs were 
favored during the long ministry of Taaffe, and the evolu- 
tion of the Slavic nationalities and peoples progressed at 
the expense of the Germans. 
Under this long administration the financial condition of 
Austria improved. The chronic deficit disappeared and 
receipts exceeded expenditures for the first time in many 
years. In social legislation the policies of Bismarck were 
imitated by the compulsory insurance of ,vorkingrnen and the 
repression of Socialists, for it was also at this time that the 
. 
11. , __ _1_1'\. 
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tion of the f)tate. 'fhis party was not loca.l, likc thc racial 
and nationalistic groHps, but "as interprovincial, thus cut- 
ting' across the parties already existing and increasing the 
confusion. 
In llohemia there was a nlovement in f
vor of denlocracy, Division 
which WaS independent of the Socialists. The Czechs had among the 
long been divided into Old and Young Czcchs. 'rhey Czechs, 
had worked together as against the Germans, but no" that 
they wcre in the Inain victorious in this, they flew apart. 
The \.,.. oung Czech
 were a dClnocratic party, dernanding 
universal suffrage, secular schools, liberty of the press and 
of publie Illeetings. After 1887 this party, profiting by 
the concessions of the Taaffe ministry, began to agitate 
fiercely in favor of a reconstrution of Bohemian nationality, 
whereas the Old Czechs were willing to abide by the Com- 
promise of 1867. By 1891 the Young CzecJls had swept 
the Old Czechs conlpletcIy from the field. An attelnpt by 
the Government to stop this movement had resultcd in total 
f niIure. The Germans of llohelnia, on the other hand, 
oppo
ed with vehemence UIC nationalist aspirations of the 
Czechs. So fierce did race struggles become that in 1893 
the Government was forced to proclaim the state of siege 
in Prague. The situation becanle so difficult for the Taaffe 
ß1inistry that it resigned in 1893. 
Thus racial movements and democratic movements were 
in full swing at thc close of this long ministry. To satisfy 
the latter
 Taaffe, just before his fan, brought for" llrd 
a radical electoral reform, which would have increased the 
nUlnhcr of voters from about 1,500,000 to 4,500,000. The 
proposal failed, but, th
 agitation continuing, the succeeding 
ministry in 1896 carried through a more limited measure. 
'fhe existing four electoral classes were left as they were; Electoral 
but a fifth class was created, which was to elect 7
 additional reform. 
members to Parliament. This class was to include aU men of 
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quently, posssessed under the new system a double vote. Thp 
. result ,vas to make the system of representation more complex 
than ever, without giving numbers anything like their due 
weight. Thus five million and a half voters would choose 7
 
members, whereas the 1,700,000 voters of the four other 
classes would choose 353; the class of great landed proprie- 
tors, numbering only about 5,000, would choose 85 lnembers. 
Obviously, such a system would not satisfy the growing 
demand for a democratic suffrage. It was a mere temporary 
expedient. 
The agitation for universal suffrage continued to increase 
during the next decade, and was finally successfuL By 
the law of January 
6, 1907, all men in Austria over twenty- 
four were given the right to vote, and the class system was 
abolished. The most striking result of the first elections 
on this popular basis (l\lay 1907) ,vas the return of 87 
Socialists, who polled 1,041,948 votes, nearly a third of those 
cast. This party had previously had only about a dozen 
representatives. The race parties, such as the Young Czechs, 
lost heavily. Whether this means that the period of extreme 
racial rivalry is over and the struggle of social classes is 
to be the feature of the future, the future only will show. 


THE KINGDOl\I OF HUNGARY SINCE 1867 
Hungary, a country larger than Austria, larger than 
Great Britain, found her historic individuality definitely 
recognized and guaranteed by the Compromise of 1867. 
She had successful1y resisted all attempts to merge her with 
the other countries subject to the House of Hapsburg. She 
is an independent kingdom under the crown of St. Stephen. 
The sole official language is l\lagyar, which is neither Slavic 
nor Teutonic, but Turanian in origin. 
The political history of Hungary since the Compromise 
1 _ 1____ _.._1.. .......,,
.... to;YV'\T'\la fhan t1H
t of Austria. Race and 
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IR()1 \\ us the :\Iugyar, und it has remained the ruling race. The 
l.'hough numerically in the Jninority in 1861, comprising Magyars. 
only about six n1Îl1ion out of fifteen I1lillion, they were 
a strong race, uccustollied to rule llnò deternlined to rule. 
The majority of tilt: population, on the other hand, was split 
up into 
everal races, consisted l110stIy of peasants, and had 
no political training, and no able JeadersJlip. Only in Croatia 
was there a Slavic people, with separate institutions and a The 
strong individuality. The 
Iagyars recognized this fact, Croatians. 
having learned a useful lesson fronl the failure of 18-19, and 
concluded with Croatia in 1868 a cOlnprolllise very siulilar 
to the one they had thclIlsclves concluded \\ ith ...-\.ustria in the 
year preceding. In regard to a.ll the other races, the donl- 
inant people resolvcd to .l\Iagyarize them earl,y and thor- The policy 
oughIy, a policy it has since steadily persisted in. The 
lag- of ,Magyar c 
. iza bon. 
) urs have insisted upon the use of the ::\lagyar tongue In 
public offices, courts, schools, and in the railway service-- 
wherever, in fact, it has been pos
iLle. They have refused to 
Blake any concessions to the various peoplcs, and have, indeed, 
tried to sbullp out thcir peculiarities. Besides pursuing this 
policy of vigorou
 amalgamation, they have developed the 
country economically. The Governn1(
nt has taken over the 
great railways, hus Inade thenl productive, and has used thenl 
to further this process of :\lagyarization by encouraging the 
country people to come into the cities, where the 
lagyar 
influence is strongest. '.rhey have steadily supported the 
Compromise of 1861, by which they have greatly profited. 
'l'hey have reduced the authority of ecclesiastics in the 

tate Ly establishing civil marriage, and the registration of 
hirth
, deaths, and Inarriages by state authorities, rather 
than by the clergy. 
But I-Iungary has not yet been l\Iagyarized. Race ques- Race 
tion
 are still inlportant. 'l"he Croatians wish larger in- questions. 
dependence than they no\\ ha \'e. f}ll're are PO\\ erful parties 
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Roumania to the east. And many of the Slavs In the 
south desire annexation to the li:ingdolIl of Servia. 
1\foreover, in recent years a party has arisen anlong the 
Magyars themselves, under the leadership of Francis Kos- 
suth, son of Louis Kossuth of 1848, which is opposed to 
the Compromise of 1867, and wishes to have Hungary more 
independent than she is. This party demands that Hungary 
shall have her o,vn diplomatic corps, shall control her rela- 
tions with foreign countries independently of Austria, and 
shall possess the right to have her own tariff. Particularly 
does it demand the use of l\Iagyar in the Hungarian part 
of the army of the dual monarchy-a demand pressed pas- 
sionately, but resisted thus far ,vith unshakable firmness 
by the Emperor, Francis Joseph, who considers that the 
Struggle safety of the state is dependent upon having one language 
over 
he in use in the army, that there may not be confusion and 
questlon . . 
of language. dIsaster on the battlefield. Scenes of great vIolence have 
occurred over this question, both in Parliament and outside of 
it, but the Emperor has not yielded. Government was brought 
to a deadlock, and, indeed, for several years the Ausgleich 
could not be renewed, save by the arbitrary act of the 
Emperor, for a year at a time. Francis Joseph finally threat- 
ened, if forced to concede the recognition of the Hungarian 
la.nguage, to couple with it the introduction of universal 
suffrage into Hungary, for which there is a growing popular 
demand. This the l\lagyars do not wish, fearing that it will 
rob them of their dominant position by giving a powerful 
weapon to the politically inferior but more numerous races, 
and that they will, therefore, ultimately be submerged by the 
Slavs about them. Less than twenty-five per cent. of the 
adult male population of Hungary at present possess the 
vote. 
Territorial The House of Hapsburg has lost .since 1815 the rich 
gains and T nYV\ho-rF1n_Vt:)'Ywt;nn 1-;nO'l1nm (1
r)(}-
(\'_ Tt hR.!'; gained, 
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0' er hy the Congress of Berlin of 1878 to ..Austria-IIungary 
to ,- occupy" and "administer." 'l'he .:\lagyars opposed 
the assumption of these provinccs, wishing no Inore Slavs 
in the monarchy, but dcspite thcir opposition they were 
taken over, so strongly was the l
nlpcror in favor of it. 'rhis 
acquisition of tbcsc nnlkun countries renders Austria-Ilun- 
gary a n10rc important factor in all ßalkan po1itics, and 
in the discussions concerning the so-callèd Eastern Question, 
namely, the future of European Turkey. In October 1908 
Austria-Hungary declared them fonnally annexed. 
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GREAT BRITAIN appeared in 1815, to the superficial ob- 
server, in a brilliant light. She had persisted, when others 
had faltered, in her bitter hostility to Napoleon. She had 
been the soul of the coalitions, and the crowning victory 
of Waterloo seemed to place her at the very head of the 
nations of Europe. Her energy and her wealth seemed to 
be unbounded. Her population had been only 14,000,000 
at the beginning of the great war; at the end it was 19,000,- 
000. Her debt, it is true, had increased with appalling 
rapidity. Over a billion dollars in 179
, it was over four 
billion in 1815. 1 The annual interest charge amounted 
to over 150,000,000 dollars. Her expenditures during 
those years exceeded seven billion dollars. But while her 
debt and the yearly expenditures grew at an unprecedented 
rate, the wealth of the country grew more rapidly, and the 
burden of the state was more easily borne than ever. For 
the period had been one of extraordinary material develop- 
ment. The growth of her industry at home and her com- 
merce abroad had made her easily the first industrial and 
the first commercial power in the world. This industrial 
and commercial supremacy, fully revealed during the N a- 
poleonic wars and the period just succeeding, rested upon 
a series of remarkable inventions and discoveries made by 
Englishn1Cn in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
inventions so l11omentous, so far reaching in their results, 
.1-1_ _.1. .1.t.. ___ 
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dustry has brought with it n cOlI1plete change in the roaterial 
conditions of life. 'TIlle change is nlost striking in the 
domain of manufacture. Previously nearly everything was 
made by hand. Now a succession of English inventors- 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright-invented 
machines which cOlnpletcl.r altered the methods of production 
in the two basic industrie
 of England, the manufacture of 
cotton and woolen goods. These machines could produce 
more in a given time than Inany hand laborers could do. The 
machine was substituted for the hand of nIan, as the chief 
feature in production. But there was a limit to which, under 
e)..isting conditions, machine industrJ could be developed. 
That limit was determined by the amount of nlotive force 
available for running the machines, usually too large and 
heavy to be operated by hand. The only motive force then A new 
u
ed, in addition to that of men and aninlals, was that of the motive 
wind and falling water, exploited by windlllills and water- force. 
wheels. But such force was precarious, and not easily 
controlled. Th
 wind rnight be too high, or there might 
be no wind. The river lnight do dalllage by floods, or 
might run drJ. Industry needed a new Illotive force, limit- 
le5s in (ofuantity and capable of regulation. This it found 
in bteam. For a long time the expansive power of steaID 
had attracted attention, and there had been some speculation 
during the last hundred years as to the possibility of using it. 
A blacksnli th, N ewcomen, had rnade a tolerable steam en- 
gine in 1705, \\hich could be u
ed in pumping water, and 
was so used in many mines during the century. But it was 
James "T att, a Inathclluttical instrument Ina
er, who con- 
structcd the first efficient and economical steam engine. 
Applying for his first patents in 1769, he continued to 
study the problem and inlprove the engine until his death The steam 
in 1819. }-'rom about 1781 
teanl engines began to be engine. 
used in manufacturin
, especially in cotton and woolen fac- 
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These inventions and processes were for a while monopo- 
lized by Great Britain, for it was not until after the down- 
fall of Napoleon that they came into general use on the 
Continent. l\lanuf acturing on a large scale, she was able 
to outstrip all possible rivals. She first developed the so- 
called factory system, and first utilized its advantages. 
These inventors, says an historian of modern England, 
"did more for the cause of mankind than even \Vellington. 
Their lives had more influence on their country's future than 
the career of the great general. His victories secured his 
country peace for rather more than a generation. Their 
inventions gave Great Britain a commercial supremacy which 
neither war nor foreign competition has yet destroyed." 1 
" It is our improved steam engine," wrote Francis Jeffrey in 
the Edinburgh Review in 1819, " that has fought the battles 
of Europe, and exalted and sustained, through the late tre- 
mendous contest, the political greatness of our land. It is 
the same great power which enables us now to pay the interest 
of our debt, and to maintain the arduous struggle in which 
we are still engaged with the skill and capital of countries less 
oppressed with taxation." 2 
But England profited not only from the genius of her 
inventors. The long war itself had greatly contributed to 
her commercial expansion. England had not been invaded; 
her industries had not been inj ured, their activity interrupted 
or rendered precarious, as had been the case in all the coun- 
tries of the Continent. She prospered both because she 
was unmolested and because they were molested, so that they 
were forced to rely upon her for many things which in nonnal 
times they would have manufactured for themselves. The 
war, too, had given her the command of the seas. The 
carrying trade of the world was almost entirely hers. 


1 'Valpole's History of England since 1815, I, 66; on the whole 5U
}_
t 
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The material devclopulcnt of England fined other nations 
with cnvy. lIcr elnpire also was commanding in its range 
and universality. As one aftcr anothcr of the countries 
of Europe became the enenlY of Britain, she attacked its 
colonies. Thus at the close of the long war she had en- 
riched hersclf with valuable possession
, hitherto belonging 
to Prance and IIolland. 1 
The proud position that England held was ascribed, 'in The renown 
the genera.l opinion of Europe, to the excellence of her of Parlia- 
TJ . . d men t, 
governnlent. llS go, ernUlcnt eUJoye a great reputa- 
tion on the Continent. It had reu1ained erect throughout 
a period when other goverulnents, one after another, had 
collapsed. It had followed a uniform, persistcnt policy 
froln the beginning to the enJ, with a single slight interrup- 
tion, while the policy of other nations had veered and 
changed, and changed and veered ngain. It hcemed that 
there must be SOllIe peculiar merit in a system that remained 
immutable in a world of change. Europeans heard of 
England as a land of freedoln, of representative government, 
of local self-govemluent. The renown of her Parliament 
had filled the world. It was known that her Parlianlent 
was her real ruler, that though the king reigned he did not 
govern, that the real executive ,\ as the Ininistry of the hour, 
that nlinistrics ro
c and fell according to the will of Parlia- 
ment. The fact that England was so successful under this 
parlianlentary and cabinet sJstelll of go, erllnlcnt, which was 
supposed to b
 the luouthpiecc uf the English people, gave 
great inlpetus to the demand for silnilar institutions on the 
Continent. England was the moùel to which Libcral
 and 
refonl1ers ever,Ywhere were prone to point. 
Yet on eXH.luination it was seen that this structure was 
far from fair, that it was honeyco111bed with abuse:,;, nlarked E 1 d 
ng an a 
by glaring discriluinations between social classes, that Eng- land of the 
land was a land of privilege, II land of the old régilne, that Old Regime. 
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her institutions required radical change to bring them into 
proper adjustment with the new age and its ideas. \Vhile 
the French across the Channel had, by supreme and violent 
exertions, asserted that the modern state must rest upon 
the principle of equality, and had, in order to give that 
principle definite lodgment in the facts of the national life, 
reduced the aristocracy and humbled the church, in England 
the ruling class maintained its position unshaken. England 
remained a land of the old régime until 183
, forty years 
after the great transformation in France. 
Commanding Power rested with the aristocracy, composed of the no- 
P h osition. 
f bility and the gentry. This class largely controlled local 
t e noblhty, 
government and local taxation. The" local self-govern- 
ment" of England, so much praised and idealized abroad, 
as if it were government of the people by the people, did 
not exist. In the counties the country nobility filled the 
most important offices in the local governing boards and 
in the militia. Smaller offices were occupied by its depend- 
ents. In the boroughs, too, its influence was generally de- 
cisive with the close corporations which controlled most of 
them. Its power was glaringly apparent at the top, in 
Parliament. The House of Lords was composed almost 
exclusively of large landed proprietors. This was the in- 
The House expugnable bulwark of the prevailing social class. But the 
of Commons. House of Commons was also another stronghold hardly 
less secure. This body, supposed, as its name shows, 
to be representative of the commoners of England, con- 
spicuously belied its name. Its composition was so extraor- 
dinary that it merits full description, particularly as the 
great reform movement of the next generation concerned it 
primarily, its thorough alteration being correctly felt to be 
the conditIon absolutely precedent to all other reforms. 
The system The House of Commons in 1815 consisted of 658 mem- 
of represen- hpr
 
 .tHg of these were returned bv England, 100 by Ire- 
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universities. In l
ngland cach county had b\ 0 Incmbcrs, 
and nearly all of the boroughs had two each, though a few 
had but one. Repre:,cntation had no relation to the size 
of the population in either casc. A large county and a 
small county, a large borough llnd a 
lnall borough, had 
the sallle n\.lInber of Illelnbcrs. In times past the king had 
possc

cd the right to sUlnmon this town and that to send 
up two burgesses to London. Once given that right it 
usually retained it. If a new town should gru\V up, the 
1110narch 111ight give it the right, but he was not obliged 
to. Since 1625 only two ne'," boroughs had been created. 
Thus the constitution of the IIouse of COlnmons had 
LeCOIllC stereotyped at a tinle "hen population was in- 
creasing and was also shifting greatly froln old centers 
to new. ...\n increasing inequality in the representation 
"as a feature of the political systeln. '.rhus the count)'. 
and borough representation of the tcn southern counties of 
England wa
 
37, and of the thirty others only 
5Q; yet 
the lattcr had a population nearly three times as large 
as the forDlcr. All Scotland rcturned only 45 members, 
whilc the single English county of Cornwall (including its 
boroughs, of course) returned 44. Yet the population 
of Scotland was eight tilnes as large as that of Corn- 
walLI 
The suffrage in the counties '\\"as uniform, and" Ub enj oJed The count)' 
by those who possessed land yielding theln an incOIne of forty suft'rage. 
fihillings a Jcar. But as this worked out it gave a 'ery 
restricted &uffrage, for England was the land of large estates, 
and the tendencJ toward the absorption of small estates 
in large oncs was steadily increasing. ï-'he sinall fanner, 
holding his la.nd in his own right, who was so COIllll10n in 
:France, had bccome alolost universally in England ß luere 
tenant of '\. large landholder. ,A.ccurate statistics are lack- 


1 These numh('r5 induel,. not onh" till" C'OI 111 h. Tf'nrf""C'nt-J.ti\'"f"C: nronf'r 
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ing, but Gneist estimates that at least four-fifths of the 
cultivable land of the United Kingdom belonged to not 
more than 7,000 of the nobility and gentry. The county 
voters, then, were chiefly the men who had large country 
estates, and not the farmers and peasantry who tilled theIne 
The county representation was consequently a stronghold 
of the aristocracy. Counties in which there were so few 
voters could often be easily controlled by the wealthy land- 
owners. Indeed, in many counties the election of the land- 
owners' nominee was accepted as so much a matter of course 
that there were no opposing candidates. In at least three 
counties there had been no contest for over a hundred years. 
Scotland. In Scotch counties the condition was even worse. There 
the suffrage ,vas not determined by ownership of land, but 
by the possession of a so-called "superiority," or direct 
grant from the crown, producing at least 400 pounds a 
year. The result ,vas that there were not three thousand 
county voters in all Scotland; yet the population of Scot- 
land was nearly two million. Fife had 240 voters, Crom- 
arty 9. In the county of Roxburgh in 1831 the result 
of the election was a " great luajority" of 40 to 19. Yet 
that county had a population of more than 40,000. The 
climax was reached in Bute, where there were 
1 voters out 
of a population of 14,000, only one of whom lived in the 
county. On a certain occasion only one voter attended 
the election meeting of that county. He constituted him- 
self chairman, nominated himself, called the list of voters, 
and declared himself returned to Parliament. 
The suffrage Such was the situation in the counties of Great Britain, 
in boroughs. which returned 186 members to the House of Commons. 
But more important were the boroughs, which returned 467 
members. t In the counties the suffrage was uniforrn; in 
the boroughs, on the other hand, there was a bewildering 
_____
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and wcanhy class was even greatcr and Inore dccisive than 
in the countics. "rhe boroughs were of sevcral kinds or Nomination 
types-nomination boroughs, rotten or close boroughs, bor- boroughs. 
oughs in which there was u. considerable body of voters, 
boroughs in which the suffrage waf) nhnost democratic. It 
was the existence of the first two cl'lsses that contributed 
the nIost to the l>opular dClnand for the rcfonl1 of the 
I-Iouse. In the nonlination boroughs, the right to choose 
the two burgesses \\ as completely in the hands of thc patron. 
Such places might have lost all their inhabitants, yct repre- 
sentation, being an attribute of geographical areas rather 
than of population, these places were still entitlcd to their 
t
 0 menlbers. rrhus Corfe Castle was a ruin, Old Sarum 
a green nlound, Gatton was part of a park, while Dun- 
wich had long been subnlcrged bencath the sea, yet these 
places, entirely without inhabitants, still had two luenl- 
bers each in the House, because it had been so decided 
centuries before, when they did have a population, and 
because the English Parlianlcnt took no account of changes. 
Thus the owner of the ruincd wall, or the grcen nIound, or 
this p'1.rticular portion of the bottonl of the sea, had the 
right of nOlnination. 
In the rotten or close boroughs the members were elected Rotten 
by the corporation, that is, by the nlaJor and aIdcrnlcn, boroughs. 
or the suffrage was in the hands of voters, who, however, 
"ere so few, from a dozen to fifty in nIany cascs/ and 
gencrally so poor that the patron could easilJ influcnce 
then! by bribery or intinlidation to choose his candidates. 
Elections in such cases were a nlcrc Inatter of form. "T al- 
pole states that in 1793 
45 members were notoriously 
returncd by the influence of 128 peers. 'l"'hus pecrs, thcln- 
sch es sitting in the I-Iouse of TJon1s, had rcprc
cntatives 
sitting in the other IIouse. Lord Lonsdale thus returned 
nine nlclnbers, and was known as "prclllicr's cat-o'-ninc- 
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sell their appointments to the highest bidder, and a conllnon 
price was 10,000 pounds for two seats for a single parlia- 
ment. Borough-mongering was common. l It was stated 
in 1817 that seats were bought and sold like tickets to the 
opera. Thus at the period at which this history opens 
a considerable maj ority of the menlbers of the House of 
Commons was returned through the influence of a small 
body of patrons. These were noblemen, or ,vealthy land- 
owners, who aspired to become noblemen and chose this 
method of acquiring political power, that thus they might 
in the end be raised to the peerage. 
In the third class of boroughs, those with a fairly large 
electorate, there was much bribery, while the fourth class 
of practically democratic boroughs was very small. On 
the other hand, there were large industrial cities with no 
representation at all, such as lVlanchester, with a popula- 
tion of 140,000, Birmingham with 100,000, Leeds with 
75,000, Sheffield with about 70,000. 2 
Bribery, as has been said, was customary. The polls 
were kept open for fifteen days. Where there were contests 
the expenses were borne by the candidates. These were 
sometimes enormous. A case is on record in which the two 
candidates spent fZOO,OOO pounds in a single election. Rich 
men were willing to nlake these vast expenditures. For once 
in ParliaInent they were on the road to political power and 
social eminence. They or their sons might enter the peerage, 


1 Some of the most honorable and useful members bought their seats 
as the only way of getting into Parliament on an independent basis, 
though they utterly detested the system, See the case of Romilly. 
Cheyney, Readings in English History, pp, 644-646. 
I The salient fact about the suffrage in boroughs before 183
 is that 
it varied greatly from place to place. 1\lolesworth considers the follow- 
ing a tolerably complete list of these qualifications: "House-holders, 
resident house-holders, house-holders paying scot and lot: inhabitants, 
___
..t


 ;w-."nha..nh: inh'1hihmt<\ navin1!' scot and lot: burgesses, capital 
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and nunlerous sinccures Inight fall in the direction of the 
fnmily. For this reason men who were milking thcir fortunes 
in industry sought to cntcr the class of landcd proprietors 
by purchasing large estatcs. rhus the established order 
gained H.(1ditiona] support in the a.mbition of the newly aris- 
ing moneyed class. 'Veil nlight the younger Pitt exclaim: 
"'fhis IIouse is not the representation of the people of 
Grcat Britain; it is the representation of nominal boroughs, 
of ruincd and e::\.terminated towns, of noble falnilies, of 
wealthy individuals, of foreign potentates." The govern- 
nlcnt of England was not representative, but was oligarcllica1. 
Closely idcntified with the State, anù, like the State, tl1or- The 
oughly permeated with the principle of special privilegcs, Established 
Church. 
was another bod)', the Church of England. Though there 
was absolute religious liberty in Great Britain, though nlen 
ITlight ? orship as they saw fit, the position of the .Anglican 
Church was onc greatly favored. Only Inembers of that 
church possessed any rcal political powcr. No Catholic 
could be a Inenlber of Parlianlent, or }lold any office in the 
state or Inunicipality. In theory Protestants who dis- 
sented froln the _\nglican Church were likewise excluded 
frOlll holding office. In practice, however, they were enabled 
to, by the (lcvicc of tIIC so-called ...\ct of Indemnity, an act 
passed each year by Parliament, pardoning thelu for having 
held the positions illegally during the :rear just past. The 
position of the I)issenter \\ as both burdcnsolHc llnt! hun1Ïliat- Dissenters. 
ing. lIe had to pay taxes for the support of the Church 
of England, though he did not belong to it. lIe had to 
register his place of worship with authorities of the 
Church of England. He could only be lllarried by a c1ergy- 
ßlan of that church, unless he \\rerc tél Quaker or It J e\\. There 
was no such thing as civil luarriabe, or mll.rriage by dis- 
senting clergynlcn. A !{olnan Catholic or a Disscnter could 
not graduate fronl Call1bric1gc, could not even entcr Ox- 
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of this religion ,vas that those enlbraced it who were in- 
fluenced by self-interest, who were ambitious for political 
preferment, for social advancement, or for an Oxford or 
Canlbridge education for their sons. It was " ungentleman- 
like" to be a Dissenter. 
Not only was the Church of England privileged with 
reference to other churches, but within the Church itself 
there were great inequalities. Bishops and archbishops 
received large salaries, ranging froIn ten to one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year. These prizes went to 
the younger sons or protégés of the great families. The 
assumption was, as Sir Leslie Stephen says, that "a man 
of rank who takes orders should be rewarded for his con- 
descension." On the other hand, there were thousands of 
parish clergymen with wretchedly low salaries. The latter 
had little chance of promotion. There were pluralities 
and absenteeism in this Church, exactly as in the Roman 
Catholic Church in pre-revolutionary France. The clergy 
were eminently respectable, but eminently worldly, a social, 
if not a spiritual, force in the life of England, an interested 
bulwark of the established order. 
The great institutions of England, therefore, were con- 
trolled by the rich, and in the interest of the rich. Legis- 
lation favored the po,verful, the landed nobility, and the 
rich class of manufacturers that ,vas growing up, whose 
interests were similar. The immense mass of the people 
received scant consideration. Their education was woe- 
fully neglected. Probably three-fourths of the children of 
England did not receive the slightest instruction. Laborers 
were forbidden to combine to improve their conditions, which 
the state itself never dreamed of improving. Even their 
food was made artificially dear by tariffs on breadstuffs 
passed in the interests of the landlords. The reverse side of 


-L __ 
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liùcrali:-'In, whetlH.'r in politics, in econolnics, or in social 
institutiun:-" 
The conditions just described had not escaped challenge. 
In Ule last quarter of the eighteenth century, two \\ riters in 
particular, of great vigor and originality, ...-\dam Smith and 
Jeremy Benthanl, had subjected English institutions and 
policies to trencJl'1.nt and d'unaging criticisnl. Adanl Adam 
SUlith had published in 1776 his "'\T ealth of Nations," Smith. 
s comprehensive condco1nation of the prevalent economic 
theories and practices of Great Britain. lIe denounced 
protection and defelHlcd free trade, and urged liberty in 
H)l
 economic lifl
 in place of constant and minute govern- 
mental regulation. Bentham criticized government and leremy 
jurisprudence l.nd n10rals. Aroused by Blackstone's pane- Bentham. 
gyric of the British Constitution as the perfection of human 
wisdom, he published in 1776 a "Fragment on Govern- 
ment," in which he showed unsparingly its defects. He 
laid down in this, and in other books in later years, the 
principle that ., the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber is the foundation of morals and legislation"; that 
"the end of all governn1ent is utilitJ, or the good of the 
governed." Obviously, English gOYCrnn1ent was not based 
on any such principle. Bcntham applied his principle of 
utility to all the institutions of England in fìuccession- 
thr monarchy, the church, the courts, parliament-:showing 
ho" harmful rather than useful each was. lIe was con- 
structive also, showing how the grievous defects could b
 
remedied. 
The views of Smith and Bentham made no impression Effect of 
upon I)ariialllent, but they gradually influenccd the rising the French 
. Revolution 
generatIon. They contributed grea.tly to the reforms npon 
effected from u.bout 18
5 to 1850. They would probably England. 
have been effective much earlier had it not been for the 
li'rench Revolution, which, \\ orking- IUllch good for France, 
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resisted, because, as anyone could see, they led to anarchy 
and violence and a Reign of Terror. From 1793 to 1815 
the liberal reformers of England were silenced by the odium 
attached to the deeds of their French neighbors. Salutary 
changes were delayed for a whole generation. The Tory 
party, opposed to all change, was assured of a long lease 
of power, one that lasted, indeed, until 1830. 
Economic The demand for reform was resumed, however, after the 
distress final victory over Napoleon at '\Vaterloo, and became more 
after 1815. 
and more en1phatic. It drew its main strength from the 
deep and widespread wretchedness of the people. Con- 
trary to all expectations, the peace did not bring with it 
happiness and prosperity, but rather intense suffering and 
the hatred of class and class. The reasons for this are 
not far to seek. As long as war continued England was 
the manufacturer and the common carrier of the world. 
N ow that the war ,vas over this practical monopoly was 
destroyed, the foreign market was restricted by the renewed 
activity of European manufacturers and merchants, who 
could no,,,, conduct their business in security. The export 
trade fell off rapidly. Then the English Government re- 
duced its expenditures suddenly by one-half, greatly injur- 
ing all those industries which had furnished it the materials 
of war. Thus manufacturers, losing customers at home 
and abroad, were forced, some into bankruptcy, others to 
curtail their activity, in other ,vords, to dismiss thousands 
of workmen. And at this very moment, when laborers 
Lack of em- were being thrown out of employment or were finding their 
ployment. wages reduced, their number was being increased by the 
disbandment of the militia and the reduction in the army 
and navy. The navy alone was reduced from 100,000 
men in 1815 to 33,000 in 1816. At the time when the 
number of laborers was greater than the demand, 
OO,OOO 
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\dd aha the fact that the modern industrial or factory 
systcln \\ as painfully supplanting the old systcnl of house- 
hold industries und telllporarily throwing multitudes out 
of cnlploymcnt, or clnploying thcln under hard, even in- 
}llllnan conditions, and it is not difficult to understand the 
widespre1.d, dcsperate discontent of the ma
s of the popu- 
lation. A Parliament, organ of the rich minority, refused 
to hclp them; it even forbade then1 to help thenlselves, for 
it was a n1isdenlcanor for worknlcn to conlbine. If they 
did, thcy "QuId be sent to j ail. Labor'" as unorganized. 
'rh(' prevalcnce of such conditions naturally furthered The demand 
the delnand for reforlns, long hcld in chcck by the war. for reform. 
Now that the war was o'er, the time seemed to have come 
for legislation remedial of the many abuses in English in- 
stitutions, and of the existing econolnic distress. Rut the 
ministry and Parlialnent saw only danger in ('hange, and 
set themselves grilnly against all concessions. The years 
from 1815 to 18QO are years of repression and alartn, as 
pronounced in England as in most of the countries of 
Europe. 
The demand for reforms came primarily from the poor William 
and disheartened masses, who possessed a remarkable leader Cobbett. 
in the person of 'Yillianl Cobbett, the 
on of an agricultural 
laborer. For some years Cobbett had published a liberal 
periodical called" The \Veekly Political Rcgister," in which 
he had opposed the Governlncnt. In 1816 h
 reduced the 
pricf' of his paper froni a shilling to t\\ opence, mnde his 
appeal directly to the laboring class, and became their guide 
and spokcsman. The effect was instantaneous. For tl1e first 
time the lowcr class had an organ, ch
ap, nloreover brilliantly 
"ritten, for Cobbett's literary ability was such that a London 
paper, the Standard, declared that for clearness, force, and 
PO\\ cr of copious illustration he was unrivaled since the time 
of Swift. Cobbett was the first 
reat popular editor, who for 
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classes. He ,vas a great democratic leader, a powerful 
popular editor, a pugnacious and venomous opponent of 
the existing régime, a champion of the cause of parliamentary 
reform. 
Parltamen- For Cobbett persuaded the ,vorking people that they must 
tary reform. first get the right to vote before they could get social and 
economic reforn1s. Parliamentary reforn1 must have prece- 
dence. Let the people get political power, let them change 
Parliament from the organ of a narrow class into a truly 
national assembly, and then they could abolish the evils 
from which they suffered, and put useful statutes into force. 
He demanded, therefore, universal suffrage. Other lead- 
ers appeared also, and a considerable fermentation of ideas 
among the unpropertied and working classes characterized 
these years. . 
Certain radicals took more active measures which aroused 
disproportionate alarm in the minds of the ministry, who 
scented a new French Revolution in every popular commo- 
tion, and were ready to go to almost any length to stamp 
out the troublesome spirit. The distress of the masses led 
Popular dis- to disturbances. Riots broke out in 1816. Fann buildings, 
turbances. barns, stacks, business premises were set on fire. Machines 
were broken by workmen who thought them the cause of their 
woes. Obnoxious tradesmen were attacked. The ministry, 
thinking it necessary in the interests of properly to make 
an example, arrested seventy-three of the wretched rioters 
of Ely, secured the condemnation to death of thirty-four 
of them, and the actual execution of five. Such was the 
reply of the British Government to the prevalent discontent. 
Similar disturbances occurred elsewhere, and were similarly 
suppressed. A political demonstration of a radical char- 
acter was held in Spa Fields in London in the same year 
(1816). The Government prosecuted the leaders for 
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\\ as the most perfect the world had ever seen, the people 
thr('w stones at his carriage, breaking one of its windows. 
'.fhe legislation occasioned by these occurrences was harshly Suspension 
repressive. No less grave II 1l1eaSUre '" us passed than one su
- of Habeas 
pending the Tlabeas Corpus l\ct, an act which no Parlialnent Corpus. 
in Great llritain, since that of 1817, has felt it necessar,r 
to suspend. ,An act for the suppression of seditious nleet- 
jngs was hardly Blore defensible. It was the object of this 
bill to prevcnt political discussion by the public. Only with 
the special pernlission of a In'lgistr1.te could It debating club 
nleet or n. lecturf' be given or a reading room be opened. 
Thc ministry even declined to nlake any exception of lectures 
on nl{
dicine, surgery, and chemistry. Such legislation only 
the gra,.est necessity could justify, and such necessity did 
not exist. 'J.:'hat it could be used to damage political oppo- 
nents of the existing nlinistry was soon Inade evident. The 
suspension of the I Iabeas Corpus Act drove Cobbett, the 
most aggressive opponent of the ministry, into tenlporary 
r I exile. 
G 


'1\ro years later a more important event occurred in l\Ian- The 

I I chester. 
\ puùlic Hleeting was held in St. Peters Field, Massacre of 
\ 16 18 9 f h f ., . f I . Peterloo, 
.A ugust , 1, or t e purpose 0 petItIonIng or par la- 
mentary rcfortl1 and the redress of grievances. This meet- 
ing had ùeen declared illegal by the authorities, yet the organ- 
K
 izer
 had determined to hold it nevertheless. l
ifty thousand 
.,.; I nl(
n, WOHlcn, and childrcn caIne together accordingly to listen 
to I I uut, u popular orator. The police atteulpted to arrcst 
I I unt and the other leaders, The crowd closed in around 
theIn, jeering. 'I'he magistrates apparcntly lost thcir heads. 
'fhey ordered a body of cavalry and y<,olnanry to rescue 
the police. The result, 110\\ c, er, waS that th{\ troops charged 
thc crowd which was unarmed. 'rhcrc was a scenc of fear- 
ful confusion; severa} defenseless people were killed fit once; 
many more were injured, This :-:o-called 
lll
sn('rc of l"Jcter- 
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action of the magistrates and induced Parliament to 
pass the famous Six Acts or Gag Laws which represent the 
climax of this sorry reaction in England, and which strin- 
gently restricted the freedom of speech, of the press, and of 
public meeting, which had long been the boast of England. 
Such was the ans,ver of the Tory aristocracy under Lord 
Liverpool to the demands of the discontented and distressed. 
No attempt on the part of the privileged classes to examine 
the grievances of the people, to seek to remove the causes 
of the universal discontent, but only harsh and repressive 
legislation that encroached gravely upon the traditional 
liberties of the British people. The conquerors of Napoleon 
were easily frightened. Their policy of coercion was suc- 
cessful. The radical party was silenced. It }'eappeared 
ten years later, however, and contributed immensely to 
the cause of parliamentary refonn which then became irre- 
sistible. 
In 18QO George III died at the age of eighty-one. He had 
for many years been insane, and the regency had been exer- 
cised by his son, who now became George IV, and who 
reigned from 18
0 to 1830. 
After 18
0 a change gradually came over the political 
life of England. The Tory party still retained its great 
maj ority in Parliament, but it showed a tendency toward 
liberalism. With returning prosperity after the resump- 
tion of specie payments in 1819, the disturbances of the last 
few years ceased, and the panic, into which the governing 
classes had been thrown by the French Revolution, passed 
away. Several of the more reactionary men1bers of the 
ministry died or resigned, and their places were taken by 
men of a younger and more liberal generation. Canning, 
Peel, and Huskisson made the Tory party an engine of 
partial reform. Under Canning, as Foreign Secretary from 
... nr.1r.1 'T."_ _1__..1 
"''''''''YV'On,1 .J. 1-.0. ..,n'-';
;rn'} thnt I=Iß r-n nn.tion is 
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,"ention in the n.ft'airs of other btate
 whose acts might be 
thought to in1peril the principle of lllonarchy. Canning freed 
I-:nglund fronl all connection with the lIoIy Alliance, lIe 
recognized the independence of the Spanish colonies in 
.An1erica, If Spain could reconquer theIl1 she might. But 
no foreign country, decl'tred Canning, should subdue them 
for her. "I caIlcd the New "r orld in," he baid, "to re- 
dress the balance of the Old." The main significance of 
Canning's administration of the Foreign Office i" that at 
least one of the great PO\" ers with boldness and success 
defied the bmU h and timorous reactionary policy of the 
absolute Inonarchies of the Continent. Similar interven- 
tions in IJortuguese and Greek affa.irs served the caUbC of 
liberalisHI in those countries. 
'Vhile Canning was Inaking England's foreign policy more Economic 
liberal, IIuskisson was introducing greater liherty into con1- reforms. 
n1Crce by carrying biBs in 1

3 altering the Navigation 
IJaws, which threw restrictions about the carrying trade, 
and by reducing the duties on man)" articles of ilnport. 
This \\ as not free trade, but it was a step in that direction. 
The more strongly protected interests maintained their 
ground for a generation longer. '''hen IIuskisson began 
his reforms about 1,.500 .J:\cts of Parliament regulated the 
administration of the tariff system; the number was now 
reduced to cleven, thus greatlJ siluplifying that department. 
Another iluportant reform of these years was that of the The Penal 
})('nal Code, The code then prevailing was a disgrace to Code. 
England, and placed her far behind France and other coun- 
tri('
. 1'here \\"\s a crying need for refonn, The' punish- 
ment of death could he legany inflicted for about two hun- 
dred offenses-for picking a man's pocket, for stealing five 
shilIings froni a store, or forty f'hiHings fronl a dwelling 
house, for stealing a fish for injuring \Veshninster Bridge, 
for sending threatening letters, for making a fabc entry 
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This code, as a matter of fact, was not enforced. It was 
shown, for instance, that in the twelve years, from 1805 to 
1817, 655 persons had been indicted for stealing five shillings 
from a shop. Of these 113 had been sentenced to death, 
but the sentence had not been carried into effect in a single 
instance. "Thile this was an evidence that the humane 
feeling of the age condemned the law and would not enforce 
it, still the code, by its very harshness, tended to encourage 
indifference to law. Two great reformers, Romilly and 
l\lackintosh, had labored for fifteen years to persuade Parlia- 
ment to alter this barbarous code, but with only disheartening 
Reformed results. But now Sir Robert Peel took up the reform, and 
by Sir proposed and carried, in 18
3, the abolition of the death 
Robert Peel. . 
penalty In about a hundred cases. The Tory party now 
accepted proposals it had previously fiercely combatted. 
It is a curious fact that even before this more humane policy 
was adopted 'with reference to the misdeeds and weaknesses 
of men, a law for the prevention of cruelty to animals, the 
first of its kind, had been passed (18

). 
Religious Another reform of these years no less significant lay in the 
inequality. direction of greater religious liberty. In 1815 there was 
in England religious freedom but not religious equality. 
People might worship as they saw fit. Nevertheless, as we 
have seen, men paid a penalty for belonging to any other 
than the established Church of England. Political priv- 
ileges were conditioned upon creed. It has been only by a 
series of acts passed in the nineteenth century that England 
has thrown open her political life to all, irrespective of 
church connections or religious beliefs or professions. The 
first step taken was the removal of the disabilities from which 
Protestant Dissenters suffered. These were imposed by the 
so-called Test and Corporation Acts. These acts, put upon 
the statute book at a time when there was grave fear of a 
vlnlpnt R

R.111t. nnon Prntp
tRnt;
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 hppn intended to 
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SficraUlell t lllust be rcceivcd according to the rites of the 
.Anglican Church, anò the oaths of 
uprcmacy and allegiance 
ta1...en. 'rhe 'rest _\ct required a decl'lration against transub- 
stantiation. T110ugh these acts were designed to exclude 
Catholics, they went further and excluded as well Di
scntcrs 
genl.rally. Yet with singular inconsistency Dissenters were 
perluitted to be melllbers of l)arlialnent, and thus to partici- 
pate in the making of the la"-s of England. For a long time, 
however, they did not vigorously object to the injustice 
and inconvcnience which they suffered, inasmuch as they 
hated and feared Catholics II10re than they coveted political 
power, and believed that the repeal of the Test Act would 
inevitably lead to the emancipation of the Catholics, which 
they did not wish to see. l\Ioreover, as has been already 
stated, a convenient device was made to fit their case. They 
were, as n matter of practice, permitted to hold office, though 
in so doing they were lawbreakers. 'rhen Parliall1ent would 
pass an act of indemnity pardoning thenl for what they had 
done. This had for a long while been the established custom; 
conscquently the 'r-cst _\ct no longer operated to the exclusion 
of Dissenters frolD office, but was only a badge of religious 
inferiority. In 1828 the Test and Corporation Acts were Repeal of 
repealed as being no longer in hannony with the age or the Test 
with the wishes of Dissenters. IIenceforth every person on 


oration 
entering upon office nlust Iuake a declaration "on the true Acts. 
faith of a Christian" that he would not use his authority 
in any way against the 'Established Church. These words 
had the effect of excluding Jews from office, thereby occa- 
sioning in the years to cOlne a new agitation and a new refonn. 
'rhus the Jnonopoly of the Church luul in one particular 
been broken. '-fhe repeal of the Corporation and Test ..lcts 

 as an nct of cOJnplete justice to })rotestant N onconfonn- 
ists, but of only pnrtial justice to ROJnan Cntho1ics. Though Catholic 
the latter could now hold most offices thev were still ex- disabilities, 
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1679, and which was still in force, l"equiring all members of 
Parliament to take the oath of supremacy and to make a 
declaration against transubstantiation and the adoration of 
the Virgin ]\tIary. Thus, while after the repeal of the Test 
Act in 1828, Catholics might be appointed to municipal and 
national offices, they n1ight not sit in either House of Parlia- 
ment. They were not upon an equality with Protestants in 
political matters, and had no share in the legislation of the 
empire. l\Ioreover, their position was anomalous and con- 
tradictory. In Ireland all forty shilling freeholders pos- 
sessed the suffrage. Thus a large number of Catholics could 
vote for men1bers of the House of Commons, but,practically 
they could only vote for Protestants, as Protestants alone 
would subscribe to the oath and declaration required of all 
members. Nevertheless it was not illegal for Catholics to vote 
for one of their own faith and elect him. They would, of 
course, be throwing away their suffrage as such a person 
would certainly, for the reason given, not be permitted to 
take his seat. 
Catholic Emancipation, as the removal of these disabilities 
was called, had for forty years been a prominent question 
in English politics. Some of the great statesmen of Eng- 
land had tried to solve it favorably to Catholic claims, 
notably Pitt and Canning, but without success, owing to 
the prevalent bigotry. George III and George IV were 
violently opposed, George III declaring that he should 
reckon any man his personal enemy who should propose 
any measure of relief, and they were supported by the more 
conservative Tories. The question entered upon the acute 
stage in 189l8. The Duke of Wellington was prime min- 
ister and Sir Robert Peel was the most important member 
of the cabinet. Both were opposed on principle to Catholic 
emancipation. The ministry wished to postpone all dis- 
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wides
eeping Hnù portentous, convubcd this long suffering 
people. ....\ Tnan of relnarkablc powers of leadership had 
Ilri
en and had forced tlw crisis. l)aniel O'Connell is one Daniel 
of the most extraordinary men in Irish history. 
\. thrilling O'Connell. 
orator and a 
hrcwd and energetic lawyer he could inflame 
va.st multitudes of Hlen, 'yet could lc
HI thcln safely pa
t snares 
and pitfalls. JJelicving that Ireland could only obtain 
justice by an overwhehning display of forct' he founded the 
Catholic Association to advocate Catholic claims. This 
soon bccanlC so powerful a political body as to alann the 
GovernlllCnt. .\ law was accordingly passed in 1825 order- 
ing its di
solution. The l1.w was from the start a dead 
letter. rhe .l:\ssociation, dissolved, immediately reappeared 
in another fornl. .i\Ionster nlcetings were held, where the 
witchery of O'Connell's oratory was displfiJ cd and his 
marvelous power of control of an excitable and injured 
people conspicuously Inanifested. These Inonster demon- 
strations were marked by no excesses. 'l
hcJ constituted an 
indignant and rcsolute protest against unfair lcgislation. 
O'Connell now decided upon an act so bold that he believed 
it would mCan the end of the agitation. A vacancy occurrcd 
in the parliamentary representation from thc county of 
Clare. O'Connell decided to bc a candidate, lIe was tri- O'Connell 
umphantly elected. lIe was a Catholic, therefore debarred elected to 
b tl I f b h . 'l ' h I f I . Parliament. 
y lC aws rom [nem ers Ip. e e ectors votcd or un1 
despite the fact that they were throwing thcir votes awn)'. 
'rhey aimcd to produce a moral effect and they succecdcd. 
It was evident that O"Conncll could he sitnilarly returned 
in alnlost every other county in I rcland should the occasion 
occur, that the pcoph l were in carnest, and united. It waS 
the fear that this was the attitude of a united people on 
the "ery brink of a rc.volt rather than any sense of the 
justice of the cau
c that pronlpted "T ellingtoll and Pecl to 
bring in the faIuous EInancipation llill, to force it through an 
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this step by fear of civil war. George IV felt, as he afterward 
Ernancipa- said, like a person with a pistol at his breast. Like most 
tion carried, persons in such a predicament he yielded (1829). Catholics 
were henceforth admitted to both Houses of Parliament, and 
with a fe,v exceptions they n1Ïght now fill any Inunicipal and 
state office. The act established real political equality be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. 
But at the very tilne that Catholics were given the right 
to sit in Parliament, they were in large ll1ajority deprived 
in of the suffrage, for the property qualification for voters in 
Ireland was raised from forty shillings to two hundred. 
Thus in removing one grievance a new one was created, 
certainly an ineffective method of pacifying Ireland. One 
hundred and ninety thousand forty-shilling freeholders were 
disfranchised offhand. It is to be said, however, that this 
Tory Parliament 'would not have consented to Catholic 
Emancipation had it not known beforehand that this blow 
would be dealt to delnocracy. 
The reforms that have just been described were carried 
through by the Tory party. There was one reform, how- 
ever, more fundamental and important, which it was clear that 
that party would never concede, the reform of Parliament 
itself. The significant features of the parliamentary system 
have already been described. That they required profound 
alteration had been held by many of the Whigs for more than 
flfty years. But the Whigs had been powerless to effect 
anything, having long been in the minority. A cOlnbination 
of circun1stances, however, now brought about the downfall 
of the party so long dominant, and rendered possible the 
great reform. George IV died on June 26, 1830, and was 
succeeded by his brother 'Villiam IV (1830-1837). The 
death of the monarch necessitated a new election of Par- 
liament. l\iany of the influential Tory politicians, indig- 
'IHHlf- th
t \V p1l1nO'ton Rnc1 Ppf'l had onsented to the 
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opposcd to thCIIl. "r cllington's foreign policJ increascd the 
unpopularity of the Ininistry. l\Iorco\'cr, j lIst at this tiltle 
the distress of the working clas
cs "as great, and they were 
dcnlanding parlianlent
lry refornl with renewed vigor. Sud- Inß.uence of 
denly the French Hevolution of 1830 occurred. It exerted the French 
Revolution 
a great influence in England. To the distressed and dis- of 1830. 
contcntcd it \\ as an encouragement to further activity. 
ßut its influence upon the well-to-do middle class was Inore 
ilnportant as it provcd that great changes could be 
effectcd ,vithout bringing social anarchy in their train. 
'rhus the specter of revolution that had haunted the imag- 
ination of the solid, conservative class of EnglisJu11en was 
finally laid by a rcvolution both reasonably orderly and nlost 
salutary. This class was no longer unwilling to co-operate 
with thc working people. It now took up with energy the 
demand for reform. 
The clection
 of 1830, held under such circumstances, 
resulted in a Tory loss of fifty members in the Commons. 
Though that party still had a lnajority it was not likely 
to last long, as many Tories were opposed to 'Vellington. 
!>arlianlcnt met in N oyenlber 1830, and thc question of re- 
fonn was immediatel
y introduced. The Duke of "T ellington The Duke 
showed his position by a renlarkablC' eulogy of the English of Welling- 
Parlianlcnt as one which "answcred all the good purposes :::0:: 
of legislation, and this to a greater degrce than any legisla- 
ture had ever answered, in any country whatcver," that it 
possessed and dcservedly pos
es
ed "the full and entirc con- 
fidence of tIIC country." [Ic would go still further and say 
"that if at the present mOlncnt he had ilnpo
ed upon him 
the duty of fornling a legislature for any country-and 
particularly for a country like this, in possession of great 
propcrt)" of various descriptions-he did not nlcan to assert 
that he could fonn such a legislature as they possessed now, 
{or the nature of man was incapable of rcaching such e
- 
""...11...__... _.&. 
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results." Undcr these CirCUI11stances he would hiInsclf never 
bring forward any nlcasure changing that system, but he 
" should always fcel it his duty to rcsist such measures when 
proposed by others." 1 
Fall of the The result of this speech, which was entirely sinccre but 
Tory seemed the very abdication of the intellcct, was to arouse such 
ministry, widespread indignation that the \Vellington ministry was 
shortly swept from office, and the 'Vhigs came in. Thus 
,vas broken the control the Tory party had exercised with 
one slight interruption for forty-six years. 
Earl Grey, who for forty years had demanded parlia- 
nlentary reform, now became prime minister. A ministry 
was formed with ease, and included many able Inen, Durham, 
Russell, Brougham, Palmers ton, Stanley, l\lelbourne, and on 
l\Iarch 1, 1831, a Reform Bill was introduced in the House 
of Commons by Lord John Russell. It aimed to effect a 
redistribution of seats on a more equitable plan, and the 
establishment of a' uniform franchise for boroughs in place 
of the great and absurd variety of franchises then existing, 
The redistribution of seats was based on two principles, the 
withdrawal of the right of representation from small, de- 
cayed boroughs, and its bestowal upon large and wealthy 
towns hitherto without it. 
Accordingly the bill proposed to deprive all boroughs 
having a population of less than 
,OOO of their separate 
representation in Parliarnent; to deprivc all boroughs of less 
than 4,000 inhabitants of one of thcir two melnbcrs, It 
was estimated that 110 boroughs would be affected, and that 
168 seats ,,'ould be abolished. 2 The' 111inistry proposed that 
these should be givcn to the counties and the great unrepre- 
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1 Quoted in May, Const. Hist. of Eng" I, 331-33
. Kendall, Source 
Book of English History, No, 129. 
:I The list read by Lord John Hussell of the boroughs which it was 
Dronosed wholly or nartiallv to disfranchise, with the number of voters 
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:-,cnted boroughs. 'l'he bill anulzed the IIouse by its thor- 
oughgoing character and encouraged the reforIllers. Neither 
sid(
 had expected so sweeping a change. The introduction 
of the bill precipitated a remarkable parlian}(
ntary discus- 
sion, which continueù with sonIC intervals for over fifteen 
1l10nt)ls, frolll )Iarch 1, 18
31, to tT une 5, 183Q. 
Lord John Rus:-.cll in hi
 introduction of the Inea
ure, Lord lohn 
after stating that the theory of the British Constitution Russell's 
. . h . I f } . speech. 
\\ as no taxatJon WIt out representatIon, an( n tel' slowIng 
that in former tin1es Parliull1ent luul been truly representa- 
tive, said that it was no longer so. 
.. A stranger who was 
told that this country is unparalleled in wealth 
nd industry, 
and 1IIOre civilized and l110re enlightened than llny country 
was hefore it-that it is a country that prides itself on its 
freedonl, and that once in every seven years it elects repre'" 
sentati'ves fronl its population to act as the guardians and 
preservers of that freedom-would be anxiou
 and curious 
to see ho\\ that representation is formed, and how the people 
choose their representatives, to whose faith and guardian- 
ship they entrust their free and liberal institutions. Such 
a person would be very much astonished if he were taken to 
fL ruined nlountl una told that that IlJound sent two repre.. 
sentative
 to Parlialnent 
 if he were takl'n to n. stone wall 
Hnù told that three niches in it sent Ì\\ a representati, es to 
Parlianlent; if he were taken to a park where no houses were 
to be seen, anJ told that that park sent two representatives 
to l)arliament. 13ut if he were told all thi
, llnd were aston- 
ished at hearing it, he would be still nlorc astoni
hed if he 
were to see large Ilnò opulent towns, full of enterprise and 
industry and intelligence, containing vast 111ngazines of every 
spt!cics of Illanllfactures, uncI were then told that these to\\ ns 
sent no representatives to ParliaIllent." 
I
orù John llussell estiulated that the electorate would be 
cnll1,rgerl by about a half a 11lillion additional voters by this 
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The first n1an WIIO arose to oppose the bill was the repre.. 
sentative of the University of Oxford, Sir Robert Inglis, 
who represented the opinions and prejudices of the country 
gentlelnen so vitally affected by the measure. He denied 
flatly that the population of a town had ever had anything 
to do with its representation or that representation and 
taxation were in any way connected in the British Constitu- 
tion. "Can the noble lord show that any town or borough 
has been called into parliamentary existence because it was 
large or populous, or excluded from it because it was small? 
The noble lord has tried to Inake much of the instance of 
Old SarUln. In one and the same year, the 
Srd Edward I, 
a writ was issued to both Old and New Sarum, and in neither 
case was it conferred on account of population or taxation. 
On the contrary, I believe it was given, in the first instance, 
to oblige some Earl of Salisbury by putting his friends into 
the House. And in an account of the borough it was stated 
that it had lately been purchased by 1\lr. Pitt, the possessor 
of the celebrated diamond of that name, who has attained 
an hereditary seat in the House of Commons as much as 
the Earl of Arundel possessed one in the House of Peers 
by being the owner of Arundel Castle. How then can it be 
said that, according to the constitution of the country noble- 
men are not to be represented and their interests regarded 
in this House. . . . It is in vain after this to talk of the 
purity of representation in former times. I defy the noble 
1tepresenta- lord to point out at any time when the representation was 
tion never better than it is at present. I say, therefore, that what is 
better, d ,' Th H d h t 
propose IS not restoratIve. e ouse an t e coun ry 
may judge what it is, but I will state in one word that it is 
Revolution, a revolution that ,viII overturn all the natural 
influence of rank and property." Sir Robert proceeded to 
show that some of the greatest men in parliamentary annals 
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these debates, the Jounger Pitt, Burke, Canning, f'ox, that 
thus they had 11 chance to show their talents and were later 
chm
cn the representatives of larg(> towns, But no such 
towns would ever have chosen them had they not previously 
had this opportunity to prove their ability. "It is only by 
this means that young 111en "' ho arc unconnected by birth 
or residence with large towns cun ever hope to enter this 
IIouse unless they are cursed- I will call it cursed-with 
that talent of ßlob oratory which is used for the purpose 
of influencing tbe lowest and nlost debasing pa
sions of the 
people." 
I-Iunt, one of the radical leaders, fOrIller hero of the field Hunt's 
of 1>eterloo, and now a Ineluber of the IIouse, took part in speech. 
the debate. "IIow is this I-Iouse constituted?" he asked, 
" How are many honorable 11lembers elected? Look at the 
borough of Ilchester and the boroughs of Lancashire and 
Cornwall, and see what cla.sses of Illen return ß1enlbers to this 
IIou&c. I will tell the House a fact which has come to IllY 
knowledge, and which bears on that particular point. In 
tlw borough of Ilchester many of the voters arc 
of the nlu
t degraded and lowest class, who can neither 
read nor write, and who always take care to contra.ct debts 
to the anlount of í:S5 previous to an election, because they 
know that tho
e debts will be liquidated for theIne Is that., 
then, the class of Inen which the House is told represents the 
propertJ of the country? I fun one who think
 that this 
[louse ought to be what it profcs
es to be-the Commons 
Ilouse of Parliament, representing the feelings and intere
t 
of fill the comnlon people of England." 
..Another n1enlber, Sir C. ',",' etherell, denounced the pro- 
posed loss of their positions by 168 11lembers '1.S " corpora- 
tion robhery," as a new Pride's purge, as an iU1itation of the 
illegalities of the Crðmwellian period, as republican in prin- 
ciple, "destructive of all property, of all right, of all 
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only brought out young talent that otherwise could get no 
opportunity to show itself, but that they furnished refuges 
for distinguished nlcnlbers, who by some caprice of fortune 
had lost their hold upon their constituencies-and that thus 
these men could continue in the service of the nation, 
" During 150 years the constitution in its present form has 
been in force; and I would ask any man who hears me to 
declare whether the experience of history has produced any 
form of government so calculated to promote the happiness 
and secure the rights and liberties of a free and enlightened 
people." Stanley, later Lord Derby, replying to the con- 
tention that the nomination boroughs opened an opportunity 
to very able men to enter Parlian1ent who n1Ïght not find any 
other way, said, ""Thatever advantage might be derived 
frOIn this nlode of adnlission would be more than balanced 
by this disadvantage-that the class of persons thus intro- 
duced would, whatever may be their talents and acquire- 
ments, not be looked upon by the people as representatives." 
l\Iacaulay delivered a specch on the second day of the 
debate that Inade his reputation as one of the foreInost 
orators of the House. Replying to Sir Robert Inglis he said, 
" 1\ly honorable friend challenges us to show that 
the constitution was ever better than it is. Sir, we are 
legislators, not antiquaries. The question for us is, not 
whether the constitution was better fornlerly, but whether 
we can make it better now?" Shan" a hundred drunken 
potwallopers in one place, or the owner of a ruined hovel 
in another," be invested with powers "which arc withheld 
from cities renowned to the furthest ends of the earth for 
the marvels of their wealth and of their industry?" "But 
these great cities, says my honorable friend are 
virtually, though not directly, represented. Are not the 
wishes of ì\Ianchcster, he asks, as much consulted as those 
1 . 1 _ _ L _u ___L__
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directly. If the wishes of 1[anellester have 11.
 nluch weight 
\\ ith Us llS they would IHn:e under a systenl which bhould 
give representatives to )lanchcstcr, how can there be any 
danger in giving representatives to :\In.llchester?" }lcfer- 
ring to the utility of the clu
c boroughs as affording careers 
to Inen of talent he said that" we Illust judge of the form 
of goverIuuent by its general tendency, not bJ' happy acci- 
dents," and thut if ".. there were a law that the hundred tallest 
men in ]
ngland bhould be melnbers of Parlialnent, there would 
probably bc some 'lLIe Illcn :Ullong those who would cOlne 
into the IIouse by "irtue of this la-w." 
rrhus the debate went on, an unusual number of men1bers :Ministry 
participating. But the bill did not have long to live. The defe
ted, 
O . . . d \ . 1 19 J I .. Parhament 
pposlbon was persIstent, nn on. prl tIt Ie IUlnlstry dissolved. 
was defeated on ,In amendnlent. It re
olved to appeal to the 
people. Parliament 'was dissolved and a. new election 
ordered. 1'his election took place in the SUl1lIller of 1831 
amid the greatest excitement find wac; one of the Ino
t momen- 
fouc; of the centurJ. Ji-'rom one end of the land to the other 
the cry was, " '-rhc bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bin." '-fhere was some violencf' I1.nd intimÍ(Iation of yoters, 
nnd brihery on a large sca1c
 was practised on both sides. 
The que
tion put the candidates was. " "Till JOu support the 
bill or will you oppose it?" 'The result of the election was an 
overwhehning victory for tl}(' rf'fOnHf'rS, 
On ,Tune 

, 1831, Lord John Russell introduced the Second 
second !lcfornl Bill, which was practically the san1e as the ::l

rm 
first. 'l'he Opposition did not Jield, but fought it inch boY 
inch. They tried to wear out the J11inistry by making 
dilatory motions ànd innumerable speeches which necessarily 
I con
il.)ted of lucre repetition. In the course of two weehs 
Sir Robert Peel spoke forty-eight titHes, Croker fifty-seven 
I tilHes, "r etherell fifty-eight timf:s. IIowever, the bill was 
' fi 11 . . Defeated 
nn ,} passed, SepteIllher 

nd, by a Ina,)orlty of 106. It bv the 
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It was the Lords who chiefly profited by the existing system 
of nOlnination and rotten boroughs, and they were enraged 
at the proposal to end it. They were determined not to lose 
the power it gave them. 
The defeat of the bill by the Upper House caused great 
indignation throughout the country. Apparently the Lords 
were simply greedy of their privileges. Again riots broke 
out in London and other towns, expressive of the popular 
feeling. Newspapers appeared in mourning. Bells were 
tolled. Threats of personal violence to the Lords were made, 
and in certain instances carried out. Troops were called 
out in some places. England, it was widely felt, was verg- 
ing toward a civil war. 
Parliament was now prorogued. It reassembled December 
6th, and on the l
th, Lord John Russell rose again and in- 
troduced his third Reform Bill. Again the same tiresome 
tactics of the Opposition. But the bill finally passed the 
House of Commons, l\larch 
g, 18g
, by a majority of 116. 
Again the bill was before the Lords, who showed the same 
disposition to defeat it as before. The situation seemed 
hopeless. Twice the Commons had passed the bill with the 
manifest and express approval of the people. Were they 
to be foiled by a chaInber based on hereditary privilege? 
Riots, monster demonstrations, acrimonious and bitter de- 
nunciation, showed once more the temper of the people. 
There was only one way in which the measure could be 
carried. The Iring might create enough peers to give its 
SUppol.ters a maj ority in the House of Lords. This, how- 
ever, \Villiam IV at first refused to do. The Grey ministry 
consequently resigned. The King appealed to the Duke 
of Wellington to form a ministry. The Duke tried but 
failed. The King then gave way, recalled Earl Grey to 
power and signed a paper stating, " The King grants per- 
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never crcated. The tlu'eat suffice(l. Thp hill passed the The Bill 
I
ord
, June 4, 183
, about 100 of its opponents absenting passed. 
thcm
d\'es frolll the Ilouse. It was signed and became a 
law. 
The biIJ had undergone some changes during its passage. 
In its final fornl it provided that fifty-six nOInination or 
close boroughs with a population of less than 
,OOO should 
lose their rcpresentation entirely; that thirty-two others, 
with a population of less than 4,000 should lose one seat 
each. rrhe scats thus cbtained were redistributed as fol- Jtedistribu- 
lows: twenty-two large towns were given two nlenlbers each; tion of 
I . h h I . Seats. 
twenty ot 1ers were given one eae , and t e arger countIes 
were given additional members, sixty-five in all. Scotland 
and Ireland were by eonlpanion bill
 given increased repre- 
licntation. One hundred and forty
three scats were thus re- 
distributed. rrhere was no attelnpt to Inake equal electoral 
districts, but only to renlove Dlore flagrant abuses. Con- 
stituencies still varied greatly in population. 'rhe total 
Inembership of the flouse "as not aHered but rellHlincd 6,')8. 

'he }{cforln Bill also altered and widened the suffrage. The 
l)rcviousIy the county franchise had depended entirely upon county. 
franchise, 
the u" nersl1ip of land; that is, was lin1Ïted to those who 
0\\ ned outright land of an annual value of forty shillings, 
the forty-shilling freeholders. rI'he county suffrage '\\ as 
1 now extended to include also copyholders and leaseholders, 
i. c., farnlers and tenants of land whose tenure was for sixty 
years, and of the annual value of ten pounds, ànd to tenants- 
ut-win holding lanel worth fifty pounds a year. Thus in the 
counties the suffrage was dependent still upon the tenure 
of la.nd, but not upon outright ownership. There were, it is 
bcen, sevcralll1ethods of acquiring the county franchise. 
In the borouglls n far greater cllange was lluule. The The 
previouc; local franchises were all aboli
hed, the personal f bOrou h g t h 
. ranc see 
rIghts of living- voters hein
 
llaranteed, find ß new unifonl1 
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rented a house or shop or other building of an annual rental 
value, with the land, of ten pounds. Thus the suffrage was 
practically given in boroughs to the great middle class. 
There was henceforth a uniform suffrage in boroughs, and a 
varied suffrage in counties. 
The law applied only to England. In the same session 
similar reform bills were passed for Scotland and Ireland. 
In order to reduce bribery, voting in each constituency 
was limited henceforth to two days. 
The Reform Bill of 183fl was not a democratic measure, but 
it made the House of Commons a truly representative body. 
It admitted to the suffrage the wealthier middle class. The 
number of voters, particularly in the boroughs, ,vas con- 
siderably increased; but tl1e laborers of England had no votes, 
nor had the poorer middlé class. The average ratio of voters 
to the whole population of Great Britain was about one to 
thirty. The measure, therefore, though regarded as final 
by the Whig ministry, was not so regarded by the vast 
majority, who were still disfranchised. No further alteration 
was made until 1867, but during the whole period there was 
a demand for extension. In 1831 and 183
 the people, 
by their monster meetings, riots, acts of violence, had helped 
greatly to pass the bill only to find ,vhen the struggle 
was over that others and not themselves had profited by 
their elf orts. 
The passage of the Reform Bill showed clearly the pre- 
dominance in the state of the House of Commons over both 
King and Lords in case the House has the evident and em- 
pha tic support of the people. 
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EXGLA
D BET'VEEN "r\VO GREAT REFOR)IS 
( 1832-1867) 


ENGLA:ND had entcred upon a period of 'Vhig governrnent An Era 
that was destined to be almost as prolonged as the preceding of Whig 
. d f 1 Th T . h b . f government. 
perlo 0 ".rory ru c. C orles ad een In power rom 
1784 to 1830, with but one short interval. Froin 1830 to 
1874 the "Thigs controlled the governnlcnt, with the excep- 
tion of short periods which amounted in all to eight years. 
In the elections of 1832, held under the ncw conditions, 
the \Yhigs were overwhclmingly victorious. The Tories re- 
turned only about 150 members. The ternlS Tory and lVhig 
no"" gradually gave way to the terms Conservative and 
Liberal, which are still in use. 
The reforn1ing activity of the \Vhigs, which had achieved 
the notable triumph of the great change in the House of 
Commons, continued unabated for several years. Several 
measures of great importance were p
,ssed by the reformed 
Parliament during the next few Jears. 
One of t
 first of these was the abolition of slavery in 
1833. It had been long held by the British courts tha.t 
slavery could not exist in the British Isles, that the instant 
a slave touched the soil of England he became free. l\lore- 
over, after a long agitation, England had abolished the 
slave trade in 1807. EIenceforth it was a crilne to kidnap 
negrocs in Africa and sell them into slavery. But slavery Slavery in 
itself existed in the "rest Indies, in )Iauritius and in South the colonies. 
Africa. There were about 750,000 slaves in these colonies. 
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with the rights of property, and it might ruin the 
prosperity of the colonies. Two causes were now working 
for the abolition of slavery, a growing sensitiveness to the 
. 
moral iniquity of the institution and the decreasing influence 
of its leading supporters, the \Vest Indian planters, owing 
to the f act that their trade with Great Britain had f alIen 
off greatly since 1815. For many years an anti-slavery 
agitation had been in progress, ably led by Wilberforce, 
Buxton, and Zachary l\Iacaulay, f ather of the historian, 
who had created the public opinion indispensably necessary 
to any reform. 
Various acts of legislation had been passed looking toward 
the improvement of the position of slaves in the crown 
colonies, but not providing for the abolition of the institu- 
tion itself. These measures were indignantly and hotly 
resented by the planters, who denounced the action of the 
English governnlent in vituperative terms, un,\"ise conduct, 
as it still further alienated public opinion in the mother 
country. A bill 'was passed in August 1833 decreeing that 
slavery should cease August 1, 1834. It provided for the 
immediate emancipation of all children of six years and 
under; for a period of apprenticeship for all others for seven 
years, during which three-fourths of their time was to belong 
to their former masters, one-fourth to themselves. This, 
is was argued, would give them the preparation necessary 
for a wise and intelligent use of freedom, but the provision 
did not work well in practice and was ultimately allowed 
to lapse. A gift of twenty million pounds was made to 
the slave owners as compensation for the loss of their 
property. 
Conscience was aroused at the same time by a cruel evil 
right at home, the employment, under barbarous conditions, 
of children in the factories of England. 
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could h
 ca.rried on LJ children, anù U'-' their labor \\ as 
('heaper th(ln that of adults they were s\\ ept into the 
factories in larger and larger ntunhers, and a 1110nstrous 
evil gre\\ up, 'fhry wcre, of course, the children of the 
poorest peopl
. 
Iany Legan this life of IJ1i
cry at the 
agf' of five or six, Inore fit the age of eight or nine. In- 
credible as it Illay secm, they were often cOlnpelled to work 
twelve or fourteen hours a day. Ifalf hour intervals were 
u,l1owed for nleals, but by fI refilIcment of cruelty they 
were expected to clean the machinery at such times. Fall- 
ing asleep at their work they were beaten by overseers 
or injurcd by falling against the Inachinery. In this in- 
hUlnan régin1c there was no tilne or ðtrength left for educa- 
tion or recreation or healthy developn1ent of any kind. 
'fhe Inoral ntmosphere in which the children worked ,ças 
harmful in the extreme. Physically, intellectual1y, IHOrany, 
the result could only be stuntecI InlIllan beings. 
This shocking abuse had bcen attacked spasmodically and Previous 
unsucces
fully for thirty years. In 180fl a law ,\ as pa
sed attacks 
1 . .. 1 b f 1 I d .. upon the 
IffiltJng LIe num cr 0 lours to twe ve a ay, and provIdIng system. 
that work should not begin before six in the lnorning, nor 
continue after nine at night. It applied, however, to but 
few mills. In 1816 a bill WitS introduced providing that 
no child should be elnploycd for n10re than ten hours a day 
in tlny factory. 1"'he Ilouse of I
ords lilnited this to 
cotton mills and extenùeù the hours to twelve. Later it was 
\oted that each child should have a quarter of a holiday 
011 each Saturday. Such was thc pitifully slllall protection 
guaranteed children workers bJ the In.ws of England. 
'fhis monstrous systcln was defended by political econ. The 
omists, 1nanufacturcrs, anel stateslllcn in the Dalne of indi- S d YS r tem d d 
e en e . 
vidual liberty, in whose nan1C, InOreOVel', crim('
 have often 
becn conlmitted, the liberty of the manufacturer to conduct 
his business without interference frolli outside, the liberty 


. I 
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compelled to accept. A Parliament, however, which had 
been so sensitive to the wrongs of negro slaves in Jamaica, 
could not be indifferent to the fate of English children. 
Thus the long efforts of many English humanitarians, Rob- 
ert Owen, Thomas Sadler, Fielden, Lord Ashley, resulted in 
The the passage of the Factory Act of 1833, which prohibited 
Factory the employment in spinning and weaving factories of children 
Act, 1833. under nine, made a maximuln eight hour day for those from 
nine to thirteen, and of twelve for those from thirteen to 
eighteen. The bill also pr2,Yided for the sanitary conditions 
of the factories, for a certain amount of recreation and 
education, and, most important, it created a system of 
factory inspectors \vhose duty it was to see that this law 
was enforced. This was a very modest beginning, yet it 
represented a great advance on the preceding policy of 
England. It was the first of a series of acts regulating 
the conditions of laborers in the interests of aociety as a 
whole, acts which have become more numerous, more n1inute, 
and more drastic from 1833 to the present day. The idea 
that an employer may conduct his business entirely as he 
likes has no standing in modern English law. 
The decay The reform spirit, which rendered the decade from 1830 
of local to 1840 so notable, achieved another vast improvement in 

e1f-govern- h d . I f . f .. I Th 
ment. t e ra lca trans ormatIon 0 munlClpa government. e 
local self-government of England enjoyed great fame abroad 
but was actual1y in a very sorry condition at home. Not only 
was the Parliament of 1830 the organ of an oligarchy, but so 
was the system of local government. Usurpations of power 
by a single class had gone on tlourishingly under the Tudor 
and Stuart and even Hanoverian kings, The whole political 
structure, local as well as general, was honeycombed with 
notorious abuses. The municipal and the parliamentary 
systems were closely bound together. The unreformed 
1________1__ ______ ___.1.____1 _______.1.
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about the abolition of the evils of local governnlent. In The 
earlier centUrICS all the freemen of the borough had enjoyed necessity 
} f " } . d I I h d b for reform. 
full rig Its 0 cItizens up, an oca governluent a een popu- 
lar in character. But with the lapsc of time the tCflU " free- 
Dlen " had becolne tcchnical and applied only to a fen in each 
borough, and frequently to non-residents. Thus Cambridge, 
with a population of about 20,000, had only 118 "free- 
men," Portsmouth, \\ith 46,000, only 102. 
rany of these 
wcre poor, paid snlall taxes, and \\ ere in no sense representa- 
tive citizens, yet they alone po
sessed the right to vote in 
municipal elections. Thus, in Cambridge, the freemen paid 
only about two thousand pounds of the twenty-five thousand 
of the city taxes. But in ll1any cases even the " freemen" 
had DO political power, but only privileges of a pecw1ÎarJ 
nature, such as a right to share in certain charitable 
funds and of exemption from tolls. In very numerous cases 
the local government was entirely in the hands of the cor- 
poration, that is, the mayor and the common council. The 
ßlayor was chosen by the council and the councilors sat 
for life and had the right to fill all vacancies in their body. 
rrhe government in s.uch cases was literally a close corpora- 
tion. Thus, throughout all England, a very SIIIo.U minority 
had an absolute monopoly of political power in towns and 
cities. 
These municipal governments were notoriously corrupt. Municipal 
I
lected for life and self-elected they had no sense of rc- govern- 
' b . I ' h ' Th ' d . ments 
sponsl I Ity to t e communIty at large, elf procee Ings notoriously 
were generally secret. rrhey levied taxes but rendered nu corrupt. 
account of how they expended them. K eglecting the needs 
of the community for proper policing, paving, lighting, 
sanitation, they used the funds la.rgel)p for self-gratification 
or personal advant.age or t.he advantage of tht" party which 
they favored. In many of the smaller boroughs the 1l1ayor 
alone was practically the entire govenuucnt. Generally 

nøn
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This system recei,red its death-blow from the reform of 
Parliament. The two sJstems hung together, were mutually 
interdependent. The reform of one had, as an inevitable 
consequence, the refornl of the other. The power of the 
privileged class in the House of Commons had rested largd y 
upon the ease with which they had been able to secure control 
of these little local oligarchies, which had had the right to 
elect the members of the boroughs to the House. In 1833 
a commission was appointed to investigate the whole subject, 
which it did with convincing thorouglmess. 
The reform In 1835 a la,v 'was passed, the 
lunicipaI Corporations 
of municipal \ t d .. I h R f B ' ll Th . 
t .l-1.C , secon In Im p ortance on Y to tee orm 1. IS 
governmen , 
act provided for the election of town councilors by all 
- - 
the inhabitants who had paid taxes during the preceding 
three years. This established a property and residence quali- 
fication. The town council was to elect the mayor. The town 
council and the constituency together formed the corpora- 
tion. The proceedings of the council were to be public; 
the accounts were to be published and audited. Not only 
were property owners but property renters included in the 
new electorate. Those who rented property that was on 
the tax lists as worth ten pounds a year had the right to 
vote as well as those who paid taxes themselves; in other 
words, a man whò paid a rent of about a dollar a week 
for his house or his store was now enfranchised. This bill 
did not apply to London, reserved for special treatment, nor 
to sixt -seven boroughs, which were very small, but con- 
cerned 178 boroughs, the large maj ority. It is estimated 
that about two million people were affected by it. The bill 
,vas not a democratic measure, but it gave borough govern- 
ment, as the bill of 1832 had given parliamentary, to the 
wealthy and the middle classes. It effectuaIl restored 
self-government. The basis of representation has been 
widened since 1835. A similar act for Scotland, sweep- 
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In the nlitlst of this period of rcfonn occurred a change Accession 
in the occupanc,y of th
 throne. J(ing \ \'ïlliam I V died June of Queen 
18J7 d _J 1 b h " . - , T' -. r l ' J Victoria, 
QO, an was succeeue{ Y IS nlccc, Ictonu.. Ie 
r - 
young Queen was the Jaughter of the IJuke of l\.cnt, fourth 
son of Georg
 III. She was, at the time of her llcceb
ion, 
eightcen YCdrs of age. She had been carefully educated, 
but owing to the fact that \Yilliam IV di
liked her Illother, 
she had Been very little of court life, and wa
 very little 
kno" n. Carl Ie, oppressed with all the wear.r weight of 
this unintelligible world, pitied her, quite unnecessarily. 
" Poor little Queen!" said he, lI'she is at an age at which 
a girl can hardly be trusted to choose a bonnet for herself; 
yet II task is laid upon her frolll which an archangel might 

hrink." Not such was the Blood of the Queen. 
hc was 
buoyant and joyous, and entered with ze
t upon" reign \\ hich 
was to pro\ c the longe
t in the annals of Englanù. She 
impressed all who saw her with her dignity and poise. IIer Her 
I .. I I . I d d } . d fi t political 
po ItIca Ct ucabon was cOile ucte un er t IC gUI ancc, 1'5 . 
educatlon. 
of Leopold, }{"ing of llelgi UIlI, her uncle, and after her acces- 
sion, of Lord )Ielbournc, both of wholn in::;tilled in her mind 
the principlcs of constitutional ulolutrchy. 
rJw <luestion of 
her marriage was inlportant and was decided by herself. Sum- 
moning her cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, into her 
presencc, 
he offered him her han<.1-" a nervous thing to do," 
ns she aftcrwarù said, Jet the only thing as " h<> would ne\"er 
ha\e preslllHed to take :such a liberty" hiubclf a::, to ask for 
the hand of tJ}(' Queen of l':nglaIH1. 'fhe ,narriage, cele- 
brated in 1840, was a ßlarriagc of affection. "She is as {uII 
of 10' e as ,Juliet," said Sir }{obert Pee1. IIer Inarried life was 
exceptionaIIy happy, and "hen the Prince Consort died 
t\\ C'nty-one years later, :o,he was inconsolable. During thcse 
J ears he was her constant adviser, find :sO cOlllpletc was the 
hannonJ of their views that he was practicnllJ quite as Jnuch 
Uw ruler of the country a::; was shel 
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the connection between England and Hanover, which had 
existed since the elector of Hanover had become king of 
Great Britain in 1714, under the name of George I. As the 
Salic la,v obtained in Hanover that kingd
m now passed 
to the uncle of the Queen, the Dul\:e of \unlberland, Ernest 
Augustus. This was, on the whole, more a gain for 
England than a loss, as it freed her from vexatious en- 
tanglements on the Continent. Far more serious was the 
disruption of the colonial empire, threatened by the Canadian 
Rebellion of 1837. This will be described elsewhere. l\lore 
serious still was the widespread unrest and discontent in 
England itself, an unrest that found expression in the 
Chartist l\Iovement. 
---- 
The Reform Bill of 183
 had been carried by a combina- 
tion of Liberals' Radicals, the latter furnishing in those 
exciting days the appearance and the reality of physical 
force, the monster meetings, the riots, which had made the 
Tories feel that a civil war would result if they did not 
yield to ,vhat was manifestly the people's will. A breach 
between these t,vo elements no,v ensued. The Radicals 
looked upon the measure, to the passing of which they had 
so greatly contributed, as Inerely a step in t.he right direction, 
from which they themselves had gained nothing. They were 
a genuinely democratic party, aiming at the introduction 
into England of tl:!lly democratic government, popular con.. 
trol of the I-Iouse of Commons and legislation in the interest 
of the people, that is, the great mass of the workers of Great 
Britain. But when, after 183
, they attempted to bring 
forward measures for a wider suffrage as a necessary pre- 
liminary to all this, they lllet with uncompromising opposi- 
tion on the part of their former allies. Lord John Russell 
took occasion to say publicly in 1837 that the lleform Act of 
1832 had been made as extensive as possible in the hope 
that it mi!!'ht be final; and that the question of the franchise 
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the same mind on t]li-; lIlatter. '}'here ha.d been a refonl1 
in 18a
 in the interest of the n1Ïddle class
s. Clearly there 
was to be no reform in the interest of the lower class
s. 
1'he middle classes had said so. The Itadicalc; felt that a 
middle class I}nrliarIlent would consider sirnply the jntere
ts 
of the rnidòle cln.
s, and they desired a democratic J>arlia- 
ßlCnt to legisla.te for the nl:lSSCS of the laborers of England, 
whether in town or country, for the laborers were tlw nation. 
'fhe hreach betwecn the fonller allies becanw complete. l.'hc The 
Radicals dubbed Lord John, " Finality IT ack," They began Ra
icals 
h .. f f h f ' r k . , agItate for 
a ve Clnent agItatIon or urt er re orm. , or "lngmen s further 
associations, socialist societies, the discontented generally reform, 
worked together. 
In a pamphlet entitled The 1lotten House of Commons 
(Decerl1bcr 1836), L
t, on 
 of t he ir leaders, proved from 
official returns that, out of 6,OQ3,75
 adult males living 
in the United l{ingdom, only 8SH,519 were voters. Ire also 
showcd that despite the reform of 
Q therp ,\ ere great 
inequalities anlong the constituencies, that twenty n1embers 
were chosen by 2,411 votes, twenty more by 86,07
. The 
immediate dCII1ands of th
 Radicals ,,'cre expressed in "The The 
}}eople':; Chart(>r," or prograrllrlle, a petition to Parli
nent People's 
draw
 in 18 88, rrhey delluu1<led that the right to vote Charter. 
be given to---mry adult lnan, declaring, "we perfonll thl' 
duties of freelnen, we lnust have thp privileges of frcernen " ; 
that voting be ðecret. by baUot rather than orally as was then 
the custom, so that ever)" voter coulc1 hp frec from intimida- 
tion, and less exposed to bribery 
 that property qualifica- 
tions for rnemhcrship in the IIouse be abolishr'c1 ; and that the 
members receiyc salaries so that poor nlen. laborers thCIU- 
selves and underst
nding' the needs of laborers, might be 
elected to Parlian1ent if the voters wished. rr"'hey also de- 
manded that the Ilouse of ConUllons shoulò be elected, not 
for seven years, as was then the In.,
, but silupl)' for one 
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pledges or indifferent or hostile to the wishes of the voters. 
Annual elections would give the voters the chance to punish 
such representatives speedily by electing others in their 
pJace. "1.'hc connection between the representatives and 
the people, to be beneficial, must be intin1a te," said the 
petition. Such were the five points of the famous Charter 
designed to Inake Parliament representative of the people, not 
of a class. Once adopted, it was felt that the masses would 
secure control of the legislature and could then in1prove 
their conditions. 
The Chartists had almost no influence in Parliament, and 
their agitation had consequently to be carried on outside 
in workingmen's associations, in the cheap press, in popular 
songs and poems, in monster meetings addressed by im- 
passioned orators, in numerous and unprccedentedly large 
petitions. One of these was presented in 1839. It was in 
the form of a large cylinder of parchment about four feet 
in diameter, and was said to have been signed by 1,
86,OOO 
persons. The petition was summarily rejected. N otwith- 
standing this failure another was presented in 184
, signed, 
it was asserted, by over three million persons. Borne 
through the streets of London in a great procession it was 
found too large to be carried through the door of the House 
of Commons. It was therefore cut up into several parts and 
deposited on the floor. This, too, was rejected. 
The Chartist movement lasted about ten years, from 1838 
to 1848. It had periods of quiet, followed by periods of 
great activity, The latter were generally contemporary 
with hard times. The whole movement was born of the 
great distress and misery of the English working class. 
Unfortunately it lacked able leadership. 
Iany of its sup- 
portcrs were nlen of ability, dcvotion, and disinterested- 
ness, but during most of the tin1c the real leader was 
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magnify a party. rhe Chartists thell1"d\'es divided into 
t\\O groups: those who wished to use only peaceful Inethods 
in their agitation, and those who wished to Inake an ultimate 
appeal to physical force, believing the other method cn- 
tircJy ineffective. \Vhenever the physical-force Chartists 
attenlpted to act according to their principle they were 
scvcrely punished. 
rrhe Chartists could look to neither great party for aid. The 
The IllOVCBlcnt snloldercd on for ten years, blazing IIp petition of 
h . I " f 1 d . I d d . 1848. 
t reatenlng y In tInIes 0 unusua Istre5s. n ee , It was 
a kind of barometer, measuring the Iniscry of the people and 
their sense of injustice. After 18
8 the mo-vement 8Ub- 
sided. Encouraged by the l{1rench llcvolution of that year 
the Chartists held H. great national convention or people's 
parlialuent in London, and planned a vast den10nstration 
on behalf of the Charter. lIalf a million men were to accom- 
pany a new petition to Parlianlent, which it was expected 
\\ould be overawed and would then yield to so inIposing a 
demand of an insistent people. The Government waS so 
alarmed that it entrusted the s'1.fetJ of London to the Duke 
of \Vellington, then seventy-nine years of age. I-lis arrange- 
nlents were nlade with his accustomed thoroughness. One 
hundred and seventy thousand special constables were en- 
rolled, one of whom was Louis Napoleon, who before the 
year was out was to he Presiòent of the French Republic. 
.fhe result was that the street demonstration Wll
 n failure, 
and the petition, exalnineò hy n. COluulittcc of the lIousc, 
WllS found to contain, not 5,706,000 signatures, as 'lsserted, 
but less than two million. It wa
 summarilJ rejected. The 
movement died out owing to ridicule, internal qun.rrcl
, 
but particularly because of the growing prosperity of the 
country, which resulted fronl the abolition of the Corn 
I-IR"s and the adoption of l
rec Trade. 
It is difficult to appraise the value and significance of thi'\ T.he . 
...,.... .,. Aft......A 
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advocated have since been brought about. There are 
now no property qualifications for members of the House 
of Comrnolls, and the secret ballot has been secured; the 
suffrage is enjoyed by the immense majority of men, though 
not by all; the paynlent of members has in principle been 
approved by the House of Commons (1906), though not 
yet put in force. Parlianlents are still elected for seven 
years. It seems that sonle of the tremendous impetus of 
England toward democracy, which grew so marked toward 
the close of the nineteenth century, was derived from this 
movement of which Carlyle wrote in 1839: "The matter of 
Chartisnl is weighty, deep-rooted, far-extending; did not 
begin yesterday; will by no means end this day or to- 
morrow." 
Simultaneously with the Chartist J.\;Iovement another was 
going on which had a h3:ppier issue. The adoption of the 
principle of free trade must always remain a great event 
in English history, and was the culmination of a remarkable 
movement that extended over forty years, though its most 
decisive phase was concentrated into a few years of intense 
activity. The change was complete from a policy which 
England in common with the rest of the ,vorld had followed 
for centuries. 
In 1815 England believed thoroughly in protection. 
Hundreds of articles were subject to duties as they entered the 
country, manufactured articles, raw materials. English 
shipping was also protected by the Navigation Laws. The 
most important single interest among all those protected 
,vås agriculture. Parliament in 1815 was a parliament of 
landlords, and their legislation was naturally favorable to 
their interest. Corn is a word used in England to describe 
wheat and bread stuffs generally. The laws imposing duties 
on corn were the keystone of the whole system of protection, 
1_ _ ______ .1.1...".... .."Wro.nt-ar1 
'hø Tnn(;;:t ;n-Al1pnt.lal class in the nation 
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fl

Rults upon the ('orn l
aws. If these could be overtl1ro\\ n 
it was believed that the whole s)'stelll would fall. 
 ot until 
they were abolished would Englan(l bp n free trade country. 
rrhe Corn Law of 1815 forhade the ilnportation of foreign 
corn until the pricc 
h()uld have reached ten shillings a bushel. 
Later, in 1M
8, in place of the fixed duty, was put the so- 
called sliding scale, the duty on foreign grain going up as 
thc price of dOluestic gr,tÍn fell, and decrc'lsing as the honle 
pric(' rose. Rut thc object was the same, high protection 
of British grain growers. This \\ as thp particular feature 
which the refonners attacked. But for a long while the land- 
lord class was so entrenched in political power that thl) law 
rClnained impregnable. SIllall and piecenlcal attacks were 
therefore made upon other parts of the system. lluskisson Huskisson's 
in 18
3-5 succeeded in carrying through a 1l10dification of reforms, 
the Navigation Laws of 16ðl. Previously all comnlerce 
between England and her colonies had to be carried on in 
English 
hips; and all commerce between England and any 
other country had to be carried on by English ships or by 
tho
e of the country concerned. .\0 act Wa
 passed in 18
3 
empowering the Government to conclude reciprocitJ treaties 
with foreign countrie
, a(hnitting their ships to British ports 
un the san1(
 conditions as British ships, if they would put 
British shipping on the saIne footing of equality with their 
own in their ports. "T'his opened the way for the ultimate 
abolition of all restraintc; upon navigation. IIuskisson also 
succeeded in securing legislation rc(lucing duties on 'lln10st 
nIl foreign Inanufacturec; and on nlany ra" lll'lterials. These 
chnnges were a beginning in the direction of freer trnde, but 
I I the,} did not touch the strongest interest, the landowners, 
protected by the Corn I
aws. 
For the next few ,ycars public interest W:l
 absorbed in Sir Robert 
the various refornls alre:Hly described. 1n lRt.l the 'Yhig P
el
s 
mInIstry, 
party, then under the leadership of Lord 'le1bournc, the 
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His ministry lasted from 1841 to 1846. The financial con- 
dition of the state was bad, and the distress of the laboring 
classes general and acute. 'To provide a surplus in place 
of a deficit, and to relieve trade through an 
extensive t r. reforln. In 184
 there were about 1,flOO 
articles subject to tariff duties. Peel succeeded in abolish- 
ing or reducing the rates on about 750 of them. But the 
most inlportant interest still relnained essentially unaffected. 
The gr
t s ruggle for free trade came over the Com 

 
In 1839 there was founded, in l\lanchester, a great manu- 
facturing' center, the Anti-Corn-Law League. Its leader 
was Richard Cobden, a young business man, successful, trav- 
- - 
eled, thoughtful. Cobden was convinced that the Corn 
Laws interfered with the growth of British manufactures. 
He was soon joined by J oIm Bright, like himself a manu- 
- -- '---'- ... 
fac

er, unlike him, one of the great pOP' rators of the 
nineteent
entury. The League, under these two leaders, 
and Villiers, a menlber of Parliament, began an earnest 
agitation. It attelnpted to convince Englishmen that they 
should completely reverse their commercial policy in the 
interest of their own prosperity. The lnethods of the League 
were business-like and thorough. Its campaign was one 
of persuasion. It distributed a vast nUlnber of p amphlets , 
setting forth the leading arguments. Lecturers were sent 
to the large cities and to small country towns. In a single 
year four hundred lectu1 1 es were delivered to 800,000 persons. 
A purely voluntary movement, gifts poured in until in 1845 
the League was spending a million and a quarter dollars. 
Year after year this process of argumentation went on. 
This free trade party consisted of manufacturers and 
merchants. Th; manufacturers felt that they did not need 
---- 
protection against foreigners, as they believed that their 
own processes were so far superior that the latter could 
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Juty free. 'rhey also believed that it W'lS l.bsolutely esscn- 
tial for them to gain forcign Jllarkeb" Ulld that thi..; could not 
be done under the c-xisting systeIll. Increase your foreign 
nlarkcts, they said, llnd you increase the emplo)"Jncnt of 
]
nglishnlen in .English fa.ctories, a thing of ubnost iln- 
portance as the population is growing rapidly. You will 
only be pennitted to export freely to other countries if you 
consent to take freely in paynl(
nt the conlmoòities of those 
countries, their grain, their tilnber. If you wiII tale these, 
they will purchase your woolens, your cottons, your hard- 
,\ are, anò will not attelupt to Inanufacture these then1sclves. 
I f you do not, you will fu
ter the growth of foreign com- 
petitors in manufacturing and will make them rivals in the 
luarkets of Europe, a suicidal policy. "In :France," said 
une orator, ., there are milJions willing to clothe thclnselves 
in l
nglish garments, and you have millions of hungry n10uths 
to take their corn. In IIungary, not being able to sell 
their corn to England, the people are turning their capital 
to manufacturing their own cloth." lleplying to the argu- 
ßlent that the rCnl0\ral of the Corn La\\s would n1ean the 
ruin of Fnglish agriculture, whieh it WfiS necessary to en- 
courage in order thut the country might produce un adequate 
food supply for its own needs, and not becolne dependent on 
other countries for the very necessaries of life, they pointed 
to IIolland, declaring that it was "dependent upon e, ery 
country, that there were no corn laws, yet no scarcity of 
food, that wages were high and trade brisk." One of the 
most 
ffective argulnents was that the tin1C had con1C when 
the increasing population needed cheap food. 
This agitation extended oyer seven years. It was con- The Irish 
ducted quite indepPIH1ently of political parties. It does famine. 
not seem, however, that the repeal of the Corn La" s could 
have heen carried had it not been for a great natural 
calamity, the Irish fanlinc of 184-;'). ".Falnine itself, again
t 
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potato. l\Iore than half of the eight million inhabitants 
of Ireland depended on it alone for sustenance, and with 
a large part of the rest it was the chief article of diet. A 
failure in the potato crop could Jnean nothing less than 
fan1ine. In the fall of 1845 this was precisely what impended, 
for a potato disease had set in and it was evident that 
the crop would be hopelessly ruined. Potatoes could not 
be obtained fronl foreign countries which, fearing for them- 
selves, were forbidding their exportation. At the same time 
the English grain crops were.. very poor, and foreign grain 
- 
could not be bought by these Irish peasants, so high was 
the duty. The alternatives seemed unavoidable, either star- 
vation for Inultitudes or cheap grain, which could be ob- 
tained only by the l'epeal of the Corn Laws. The famine 
came, and tens of thousands perished of starvation. Great 
charitable gifts fron1 England and America aimed to relieve 
the distress but proved inadequate. Finally, in 1846, Sir 
Robert Peel carried against bitter opposition the repeal of 
the Corn Laws by a combin ation of Conservative and 
i ber al 
votes. 1 But in so doing he split his party. The bill was 
passed by QQS Liberals and 104 Conservatives, against 
fl9 
Conservatives. Peel had come into office in 1841 the head 
of a party pledged to the support of the Corn Laws; in 
1846 he repealed them against the passionate opposition of 
two-thirds of his own party. The vengeance of the pro- 
tectionists was not long in coming. Peel was shortly ovér- 
thrown by their votes, after having revo lut ionized the com- 
mercial policy of Great Britain. Peel had been converted 
to the theory of free trade some time before the Irish crisis. 
That crisis simply gave an irresistible practical reason for 
putting the theory into immediate effect. 
There still remained after this many duties for pro- 
tective purposes in jþe English tariff, but the keystone of 
... .. L ____L.
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I

we re fina lly a
ol ish cd'l and the bhip
 of all the world Remaining 
might COlupctc with English ships for the carrying trade pro
ective 
, 1 } I . . h II . . I J b duties 
to En g land an( lCr co nIlleS, ml g t enter rIbs 1 Ulr ors d 11 
gra ua y 
itS freely as British ships might. In 1853 :\Ir. Gladstone removed. 
- -- 
succeeded in having the duties removeù froln 1
3 articles, 
-- 
an d red uced on 13:3 others. In 1860 th(\ nunlber of com- 
modities sub' eet to the t ari ff" as reduced to 48. In 1R66 
the duty on lumber was abolished. England now has a 
tariff, but it is for revenue only, not for the protection 
of English industries. Nearly all of the revenue froIH the 
tariff, ,\ hich now aillounts to over a hundred and sixty 
million dollars, comes frOln the duties on tobacco, tea, spirits, 
wine, and sugar. England is absolutely dependent upon 
other countries for her food bupplies. It was evident as 
early as 18.J.5 that En J'lish agricullure could not support 
England's population. 
rïhe twenty years succeeding the repeal of the Corn Labor 
Laws were years of quiescence and transition. COlllpar- legislation.. 
atively few changes of iinportance were IlHtdc in legisla- 
tion. Those of greatest significance concerned the regula- 
tion of cmploJnlent in factories and nlines. Such legisla- 
tion, nlerciful in its ilnluediate effects and nl0mentous in 
the reach of the principles on which it rested, \, as enacted 
particularly during thc decade frolH 18-10 to 1850. The 
............ - 
initial s (\p in such legislation had been taken in the J
actory 
.Act of 18
3, already described, a. la" that regulated sonlC- 
what th
nj itions unrl er_w hich c hil dren an d wq!!!en could 
be elnploycd in the textile in du :tries. But labor was un- 
protected in many other industries, in which gross abuses 
preva.iled. One of the most f anlOUS parlian}(
ntary reports 
of the nineteenth ccntury was that of a commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the co nditions in ulines. Published Regulation 
in 184
, its amazing revelatio 
 s revolted public opinion and of Ia
or 
I d . . f fì . in mlnes. 
e to qUick acbon. It showed that children 0 ve, SI"-, 
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labored under conditions fatal to health and morals; that 
the hours were long, twelve or fourteen a day, and the 
dangers great. They were veritable beasts of burden, drag, 
ging and pushing carts on hands and knees along narrow 
and low passageways, in which it was impossible to stand 
erect. Girls of eight or ten carried heavy buckets of coal 
on their backs up steep ladders many times a day. The 
revelations were so astounding and sickening that a law 
was passed in 184
 which forbade the employment of women 
and girls in mines; and which permitted the employment of 
boys of ten for only three days a week. 
Once en1barked on this policy of protecting the econom- 
ically dependent classes, Parliament was forced to go further 
and further in the governmental regulation of private in- 
dustry. In 1844 a law was passed which restricted the 
labor of children.n ctories to half of each day, or six 
-.. 
and a half hours, or the whole of every other day, the labor 
of women to twelve hours, and also restricting night work 
still further. The Factory Act of 1847, altered somewhat 
by an act of 1850, practically established a ten-hour day 
for labor, a demand long urged by the laboring class and 
-- . . 
bitterly opposed by manufacturers as rUInous to lndustry, 
as certain to lower wages, and to drive capital to foreign 
countries, by economists as in violation of the "laws" of 
political economy, by both as a violation of the right of 
free contract. 
Since then a long series of similar statutes has been enacted 
by the English Parliament, which it is here impossible to 
describe, so extensive and minute, that l\Iorley, writing nearly 
thirty years ago, and speaking of the Factory and \V ork- 
shop Consolidation Act of 1878, an act of more than 
fifty printed pages, virtually a labor code, could say: " We 
have to-day a complete, minute, and voluminous code for 
+"hD T'\'rntøl't;nn nf lHhnr: hll11òinlrs must be kept pure of 
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are not only 1irnited, but fixed; continuous enlploY1Jll
nt 
nnlst not exceed :l given nunlber of hours, varying with the 
trade, but prescribed by the law in given cases; a statutable 
nUluber of holidaJs is illlpOSe(]; the children Inust go to 
school, find the enlployer must every week have ù certificate 
to that effect; if an accident happens, notice lliust be 
ent 
to the pro!)er authorities; special provisions arc Blade {or 
bake-houses, for lacl\-Inaking, for collieries, and for a whole 

chcdulc of other special callings; for the due enforcement 
and vigilant supervision of this immense host of Ininute 
prescriptions, there is an inlnlense host of inspector:-" cer- 
tifying surgeons, und other authoritie
\I
 vhose business it 
is 'to speed and post o.er land and ocean' in restless 
guardianship of every kind of labor, froBI that of the woman 
who plaits straw at her cottage door, to the nliner who 
d
scends into the bowels of the earth, and the seaInan who 
conveys the fruits and luaterials of universal industry to and 
fro between the relllotest parts of the glohe." 1 
Hince 1878 the principle of governmental regulation has 
been nluch Inore extensively applied. The labor code of 
to-day is contained in the Factory and "T orkshop .Act of 
1901, caned by Dicey "the most notable achievement of 
English socialism." 2 
Thjs nlid-century period of English history, f;0 sterile Growth of 
. 1 .. 1 . . h b h " I I . . fi . trades- 
In po Ibca Interest, IS t us seen to e Ig 1 Y slgnl cant In i 
un ons. 
the economic sphere. It was the period in which trade- 
unionism grew rapidly, solidified itself, perfected its ma- 
chinery, und discussed an (I clarified the demand
 of the 
la.boring class, The effect of this prelinlinary work was 
apparent later. \V orkingnlen were reed, ing in their unions 
a kind of education in politics and nu\nagelllent that was 
I 'torley, Life of CoLden, Ch. XIII. 
I The Combination ..\ct of 1800 which, in connection \\ith the law 01 
conspiracy th('n in force, made a tracll' union an unlawful ns
ociation, 
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a valuable training for the U'5e of the suffrage, when they 
should get it, as they did in 1867. l\Ieanwhile they came 
to at-
ach less ilnportance to purely political privileges, such 
as those delnanded by the Charter, and to study far more 
carefully social questions, arising fron1 the relations of capital 
and labor. During these years a remarkable change of opin- 
The growth ion ""as going on. The beauties of individualism were seen 

f collectiv- to be less attractive; the advantages of collectivism or social- 
ISm.. d h . d Th . d 
. ISln were lnore an more elnp aSlze . e economIC an 
social beliefs of large classes of the population were under- 
going a profound transformation. The revolution of thought 
was one tending rtistinctly toward socialism. 1 This trans- 
formation ,vas pÌ'oceeding quietl)", and its significance did 
not become apparent until after the passage of the Reform 
Bill of 1867. 
This period of comparative inaction in England was a 
time of great and stirring events and changes abroad, the 
period of the revolutions of 1848, of the Crimean War, in 
which England played a leading part, of the making of 
Italy, the rise of Prussia, the dismemberment of Dennlark, 
the humiliation of Austria, the Civil "\Var in thp United 
States. 'The foreign policy of the n1illistry was active, the 
domestic very subordinate. 
J'ews ad.. Yet during these years certain internal reforms were car- 
mitted to ried through, which are worthy of Inention. In 1858 under 
the House h D b D . , .. . J . d t . t 
of Commons. t e 
r L Isr aelI mIJllst ry ,ews 1vere ermltte 0 51 
in the House of Con1mons; the o at h required of members' 
containing the words "on the true faith of a Christian," 
,vas altered, and thus another piece of religious intolerance 
was removed, another step in the secularization of the state 
taken, and a controversy of twenty-five years terminated. 
Another reform of the same session was the abolition of 
the property qualification for nlelnbers of Parlian1cnt. Thus 
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ont'1 point of the Charter was registered quiet1J. TIle gO\- 
crnment of India also was greatly altered. 
During Jllauy of t}lt'
C years Gladstone was Chan- Gladstone, 
cellor of the E
chequcr (1852-1855; 1859-1S66), ar
rn Chancellor 
h ,---. . - . } f J fi of the Ex- 
t l
 capacIty \\ as wllIllln g t ll' nanl
 0 t If' greatest nance h r 
- c eq ue . 
minister since Peel, and v. a
 laying deep the foundations 
of his Inter power. IIis policy was cconOll1Y, and the conl- 
pletion of the free tradepolicy, which he believed would 
augrnent the prosperity of England. 
By the ycar 1860 the tariff list had been reùuced to ...8 
articles. LargeÌy through Gladstone's efforts the exci
e 
duty on paper was abolished, HIUS furth
ring the publica- 
ti
n of books and paper::, at a price within the reach of the 
Iuasses. Gladstone also carried through a great schclIll' Postal 
of using the post offices of England as savings banks. 'ïhus savings 
each locality could have its saving banks without the crea- banks. 
tion of an cntirely new and elaborate machinery. '1'h(' 
8)stem went into force in 1861, and has proyerl vcry success- 
ful in encouraging thrift alnong the working cla!)ses. Be.. 
fore the en<1 of 186Q, l
O,OOO accounts had been opened. 
Since then the deposits have incrcased ead) year. In 1901 
these postal sayings banks had deposits of .t157,500,000, 
and the nUluber of depositors was nearly 10,700,000. Dc- 
posits _Inay be nladc fro ln a.. shilling upward. l."'hc _interest 
is slnall, but the security, that of the State, is pcrfcct. Every 
little hanIlet thus has its institution for savings, the local 
po
t office. 'Val pole ca11s this use of the post offi ce "the 
nlost efficient n1achinery for the encouragelllent of thrift 
that the
orld ha.d ever seen, or the iUlaginatioll of Ulan 
had ever conjectured." "r"o YCRr
 later, in 186-1<, 1\lr. 
Gladstone wn
 able to follow up this success hy .tl1other, State 
using the same Inachinery of the post office for the selling insurance. 
of snHlll life insurancc policies to the nUl.'{inluIll lllnount of 
a hundred pounds. 1.'hus workingnlcn with 
lnal1 incomes 
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'Vhile froJn the point of view of politics, of internal re- 
forms effected by legislation, this period, from 18 46 to 1866, 
is unusually barren and insignificant, changes of great im- 
portance were occurring in the domain of industry and sci- 
ence. The printing press was being perfected, which cheap- 
eEed vastly the cost of production of newspaper s and b ooks, 
rendering the large circulation possible, which is so character- 
istic and vital a feature of the modern world, and which has 
contributed immensely to the democratic evolution of Eng- 
land. Railway construction advanced rapidly, the drawing 
power of locomotives was greatly augmented, iron ships 
- 
"'ere supplan ting wooden, machinery ,vas applied to agri- 
culture, the sewing machine, which astonishingly lightened 
the work of the home, and which inaugurated a revolution 
in the clothing trade, was being very widely adopted, imple- 
ments of ,var were being increased in power a nd deadline
 
During this period the Atlantic Cable was finally laid, 
after great and distressing failures, by an Amer
can, C,Yrus 
Field, supported by British capitalists. As a cons
quence7 

 
èables were later laid in every direction, which were to bind 
the whole world together by their rapid transmission of 
news, profoundly altering the conditions of commerce and 
international relations. 1 
During the period of transition just described, Englonù 
was outgrowing old forms of thought and organization, 
was - evidently tending toward democracy. Yet this general 
trend was not mirrored in her political life and institu- 
tions. Parliament remained what the Reform Bill of 183Q 
had made it. From 18g
 to 1867 there was no altera- 
- 
tio either in the franchise or in the distribution of seats 
-- -.---- - 
in the House of Commons. rïhis was the era of middle class 
rule, as its predecessor had been one of aristocratic rule. 
- But during this period the demand was frequently nlade 
...1-.0'" ...'ha cnff'r!1O'
 hp pvtpnHP(t Not m re than one nlan 
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ill siÅ then had the ri ht to vote. rrhc òClnand was pres")cd The demand 
b y the Chartists froln 183S to 18.J:.ti. .\fter tha.t, {ronl tor a 
wider 
tinlc to tUllC, proposab were maùe in ParliaIuent to suffrage. 
en] a rgl 1l the electorate. Bills to this effect were introòu('cù 
in 185!!, 1854, 1859, 
nù 1860, but none of thcII1 pro- 
gressed far. Both parties treated thenl gingerly and with 
trepidation. !1'urtherIllore, the exceptional position held by 
olle I1lllll in English public life during these yed.rs, Lord Pahn- 
crston, was a ùeterrent, for Pahnerston was strongly opposed 
... - 
to change in the institutions of England. So conlmanding 
,\ as his personality that it caine in a wa.r to he tacitly 
understood that no change 
hould be attempted as long as 
he remained in politics. But in 1865 Lord Pahnerston 
died, and shortl,r afterward Lord Derby and Earl l{uss cl! 
passed {roln the scenc of politics. In place of the old- 
tilnc .statesluen, two younger men, neither of WhOlll feared 
innovation, occupied the center of the stage, Glad
t onc an d 
Disraeli. 1'heir rivalry constitutes the central thread of - 
parliamcntary history for many years. 
rrhen, too, the success of the United States in the Civil Effect of 
- -- - -. . the Civil 
"ar greatly enco
 ged th e
nl
ratIc party In Englau(l, War. 
for it was considered a triluuph of_d
locracy o\' aris- 
tocracy. .i\loreo\'cr, in that war the synlpathy of the work- 
ing classes in England had been stcadfastly with the N' orth, 
though thl'Y 
uffered greatly frolll the war, while the upper 
classes had la.rgely favored the South. The people, in 
other word"" had been right, when the favored cla

 had 
not, and when the Ininistry had so handled its relations with 
the United States LlS to leave an uglJ feeling and u. grn.\c 
diplOlnatic difficulty behind to han..
s the coming .rears. 
\Yere not people who had shown such nloral and intellectual 
qualitie
 \\ orthJ of any share in the govcrnlnent of England? 
Thus the question of the further extension of the suffrage 
cam\1 once Inore prolnincutly before the English people llnd 
"rII 'I . 
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under Earl Russell as prime n1ini >1', brought forward 
---- 
a bill to enlarge the electorate. Earl Russell had himself 
of recent years been favorable to reform. By the bill of 
183fl the suffrage ,vas given in the boroughs to those owning 
or "occupying" houses or buildings yielding ten pounds 
a year. From 183
 to 1867 England was consequently 
ruled by the "ten pound householders." But five out of 
every six men could not meet this qualification, and were, 
therefore, ,vithout political power. The masses of working- 
men could not afford to pay ten pounds a year for the 
houses in which they lived. 
The measure now introduced proposed but a slight change. 
In boroughs the suffrage was to be extended to seven pound 
householders. This would add only about 150,000 to the 
number of voters. The county franchise was not to be 
treated even as liberally as the borough. The timidity of 
this measure, and the half-hearted way in which it was urged, 
encouraged all the opponents of change, and failed to arouse 
any counteracting interest among the unenfranchised out- 
side of Parliament. The Conservatives were united against 
it, and a body of the Liberals joined them. There w;S no 
sign that the people wanted the measure, therefore this 
coalition did not hesitate to defeat it. The ministry 
resigned and Derby became prime minister, with Disraeli as 
leader of the House of Commons. The Conservatives were 
no'v in power, and the opponents of reforn1 thought that they 
had effectually stemmed the advance toward democracy. 
N ever were politicians more completely deceived. The 
people instantly became alert and indignant at the rejection 
of even so modest a measure. Gladstone, in his final speech 
on the bill, had exclaimed defiantly to his opponents, "You 
cannot fight against the future; time is on our side," a 
phrase that now became a battle cry. Gladstone, aroused, 
1.......,1- ...11 "h;co "';rn;r1itu !1 nr1 h(>{'fl mp :l fiery aDos tie of an extensive 
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:\Ir. Bright, with ill-concealed menace, incited the people 
to renew thè 
cencs of 1832. " You 1.now what your fathers 
did thirty-four ,ycars ago, al1l1 you know the result. The 
mcn who, in every speech thcy utter, insult the workingmen, 
describing them as a n
ultitude given up to ignorance anù 
vice, will be the first to yield when the popular will is 
loudly and resolutely cxprc

ed. If Parlialnent Street, fronl 
Charing Cro

 to the venerable .A,bbey, were filled with men 
seeking a Reform Bill these slanderers of their countrymen 
would learn to b(\ civil, if they did not learn to love free- 
dOln," Under the influence of such incitement the people 
speedily lost their indifference, and great popular demonstra- 
tions of the ftuniliar kine{ occurred in favor of the bill. 
The people were Inanife
tIy in e
rnest. 
Seeing this, and feeling that reform was inevitable, and Reform 
that, such being the case, the Conservative party Inight c
rried, by 
1 ., II } Dlsrael1. 
as we I reap the advantages of grantIng It as to a OW t lose 
advantagcrs to accrue to others, Disraeli in the following 
year, 1
G7, introduced a refonn bill. This was remodeled 
8.ln105t enLircI.r hy the Liberals, .who, led by Gladstone, de- 
feated the proposals of the nlinistry time after tilne, and suc- 
ceeded in having their own principles incorporated in the 
Ineasure. l.'he bill as finaIJy passed was largely the work of 
Gladstonc, practically everything he asled being in the end 
conceded, but it was the audacity and subtlety and resource- 
fulnc
s of Disraeli that succeeded in getting a very radical 
bill adoptcd by the vcry saUle legislators who the year before 
had rejected a nloderate one. -./ 
The bill as finally pa

cd in _\ugust, 1861, closed the Provisions 
rule of the middle class in England, and Inadc England a of the 
democracy. The franchise in borough
 was given to all bill. 
householders. Thus, inb tead of tcn pound or sevcn pounò 
householders, all householders, whateycr the ,nIue of their 
houses, were adulitted; nbo, all lodgers who had occupied 
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'was given to all those who owned property yielding five 
pounds clear income a year, rather than ten pounds, as 
previously; and to all occupiers who paid at least t.welve 
pounds, rat.q.er than fifty pounds, as hitherto. Thus the 
better class of laborers in the boroughs, and practically all 
tenant farmers in the counties, received the vote. By this 
bill the number of voters was nearly doubled. 1 
So sweeping was the measure that the 'prime minister him- 
self, Lord Derby, called it a "leap in the dark." Carlyle, 
forecasting a dismal future, called it "shooting Niagara." 
Robert Lowe, whose memorable attacks had been largely 
instrumental in defeating the meager measure of the year 
before, now said, " ,ve must educate our masters." It should 
be noted that during the debates on this bill, John Stuart 
l\Iill made a strongly reasoned speech in favor of granting 
the suffrage to women. The House considered the proposi- 
tion highly humorous. Nevertheless, this movement, then 
in its very beginning, was destined to persist and grow. 
Acts, similar in principle though differing in detail, were 
passed in 1868 for Scotland and Ireland. 
Also there was at this time some redistribution of seats 
from small boroughs to large towns and counties. There 
is little doubt that the Conservatives expected to be rewarded 
for passing the Reform Bill of 1861, as the Liberals had 
been for passing that of 183
, thought, that is, that the 
newly enfranchised would, out of gratitude, continue them 
in office. If so, they were destined to a great disappoint- 
ment. The elections of 1868 resulted in giving the Liberals 
a majority of a hundred and twenty. 1\lr. Gladstone noW 
became the head of the 1110st notable Liberal ministry of 
modern times. 
1 Just before 1867 the county voters numhered 768,705; the borough 
voters 602,088. By 1871 the former had increased to 1,055,467; the 
1.....""'... f.rt 1 .i.'7() Q"
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IR. GLADSTONE possessed a Inore commanding majority The Great 
than any prime minister had had since 183
. As the cn- Ministry. 
largcment of the franchise in 1832 had been succeeded by 
a period of bold and sweeping reforIl1s, so was that of 1
67 
to be. 
lr. Gladstone was a perfect representative of the 
prevailing national U100<.1. The recent campaign had shown 
that the people w'erc ready for a period of reform, of im- 
portant constructive legislation. Supported by such a ma- 
jority, and by a public opinion so vigorous and enthusiastic, 
Gladstone stood forth Inaster of the situa.tion, No states- 
n1111l could hope to have nlore favor'lble conditions attend 
his entrance into power. He was thc head of a strong, 
united, and resolut
 pa.rty. The ,ninistry contained a re- 
nw,rkable array of abll' lJlen. l\lr. Bright was there, one 
of thc Inost eloquent orators who havc spoken the English 
tongue; .:\lr. Forster, 1\11'. Goschen, :\Ir. I
o\\ e, and Lord 
Clarendon were also n1{
lllbers. 
The n1Rn who thus became prim(\ nlinister at the age of 
fifty-nine \\ as one of the notable figures of nlorlern English 
history. I-lis parents were Scotch. [-lis father had hewed 
out his own career, and froIn ')mall beginnings had" by 
energy and talent, n1ade him
elf one of the wealthiest and 
most influential Dlen in Liverpool, and had been elected a 
menlber of Parliament. \T' oung "Tillianl .Ewart Gladstone re- William 
ceived " the best education then going" at_Eton ColIege and Ewart 
Oxford University, in hath of which institutions he 
tood out ?
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In ltlemoriam. His career at Oxford was crowned by brilliant 
scholarly successes, and here he also distinguished him- 
self as a speaker in the Union, the university debating club. 
In one of the discussions he denounced the Reform Bill of 
183
, then pending in Parliament, as destined to change 
the form of government and subvert the social order. Be- 
fore leaving the university his thought and inclination were 
to take orders in the church, but his father was opposed to 
this and the son yielded. In 1833 he took his seat in the 
House of Commons as representative for one of the rotten 
boroughs which the Reform Bill of the previous year had 
not abolished. He was to be a n1ember of that body for 
over sixty years, and for more than half that time its 
leading member. Before attaining the premiership, there- 
fore, in 1868, he had had a long political career and a varied 
training, had held many offices, cuhninating in the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer and the leadership of the House of 
Commons. Beginning as a Conservative (l\Iacaulay called 
him in 1838 the "rising hope of the stern and unbending 
Tories "), he came under the influence of Sir Robert Peel, a 
man ,vho, conservative by instinct, was gifted with unusual 
prescience and adaptability, and who possessed the courage 
required to be inconsistent, the wisdom to change as the 
'world changed. Gladstone had, after a long period of transi- 
tion, landed in the opposite camp, and was now the leader 
of the Liberal Party. By reason of his business ability, 
shown in the management of the nation's finances, his knowl- 
edge of parliamentary history and procedure, his moral 
fervor, his elevation of tone, his intrepidity and courage, 
his reforming spirit, and his remarkable eloquence, he was 
eminently qualified for leadership. '\Then almost sixty 
he became prime minister, a position he was destined to 
fill four times, displaying marvelous intellectual and physical 
,..,... ,!_ ! _L__.L
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the Queen for him to Eo rIll a luinistry: ".:\Iy Inission is Dominance 
to pucif.y [reland." 'l'he Iri
h que
tion, in fact, was to of Irish 
b the 1l10st absorbing interest of )11'. Gladstone's latcr questions, 
political career, JUluinating all four of his luinistries. 
To understand the question, a brief survey of Irish history 
in the nineteenth century is necc

ary. Ireland was all 
through the century the most discontented and wretched 
part of the British Elnpire. \Vhile England constantly 
grew in nUDlbers and wealth, Ireland decreased in popula- 
tion, and her luisery iucreased. [n 1815 Ireland \\ as in- 
habited by t\\O peoples, the native Irish, who were Catholics, 
and settlers froln England 
d Scotland, \\ ho were for the 
ll10st part Anglicans or Presbyterians. The latter were 
a slnaU but PO\\ erful minority. 
The fundamental cause of the Irish question lies in the 
fact that Ireland is a conquered country, that the Irish Ireland a 
are a subject race. As early as the twelfth century the conquered 
} ' I . h L . I . I d b country. 

ng IS egan . to Invade t 1e IS and. Attelnpts Ina e y 
the Irish at various tiules during six hundred years to 
repel and drÎ\'e out the invaders only resulted in rendering 
their subjection more conlplete and 1110re galling. Irish 
insurrections have been pitilessly punished, and race hatred 
ha
 been the consuIning enlotion in Ireland for centuries. 
The contest has been unequal, owing to the far greater re- 
sources of England during all this time. The result of 
this turbulent historJ was that in 1815 the Irish were a 
I subject people in their own land, as they had been for 
I centuries, H,nd that there were several evidences of this 
so conspicuous and so burdensonle tha t II10st Irishmen could 
not pass a day without feeling the bitterness of their situa- 
tion. It was a hate-laden lltmosphere 'which they breathed. 
The marks of subjection "'ere various. The Irish did The 
\ not own the land of IrelalHl \\ hich had once belonged to agæ-
an 
. question. 
theu" ancestors. The various conquests by English rulers 
h:u1 hC\pn follo",'p,-1 hv f'"tr'n,\l\'f\ confiscations of the land. 
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,vere given in large estates to Englishmen. The Irish were 
mere tenants, and 1110st of them tenants-at-will, on lanùs that 
now belonged to others. The Irish have always regarded 
themselves as the rightful owners of the soil of Ireland, have 
regarded the English landlords as usurpers, and have de- 
sired to recover possession for themselves. Hence there has 
arisen the agrarian question, a part of the general Irish 
problem. 
Again, in 1815 the Irish were the victims of religious in- 
tolerance. At the time of the Reformation they remained 
Catholic, while the English separated from Rome. At- 
tempts to force the Anglican Church upon them only stif- 
fened their opposition. Nevertheless, in 1815 they were 
paying tithes to the Anglican Church in Ireland, though 
they were themselves ardent Catholics, never entered a 
Protestant church, and were supporting their own churches 
by voluntary gifts. Thus they contributed to two churches, 
one alien, which they hated, and one to which they were 
devoted. Thus a part of the Irish problem was the re- 
ligious question. 
Again, in 1815 the Irish did not n1ake the laws which 
governed them. In 1800 their separate Parliament in Dub- 
Jin was abolished, and from 1801 there was only one Par- 
lialnent in Great Britain, that in London, While Ireland 
henceforth had its quota of representatives in the House 
of Commons, it was always a hopeless minority.. l\lore- 
over, the Irish members did not reaHy represent the large 
majority of the Irish, as no Catholic could sit in the I-Iouse 
of Commons. There was this strange anoInaly that, while 
the majority of the Irish could vote for members of Parlia- 
ment, they must vote for Protestants-a bitter mockery. 
The Irish demanded the right to govern themselves. Thus 
another aspect of the problem was purely political. 
rn1_ 1_____ .!___L ___h_L
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olic Enlancipution wus curried, which henceforth perIuitteJ Catholic 
Catholics to sit in the IIouse of Conllllons. The English E t manctpa- 
ton. 
statesmen granted this concession only when forced to do so 
by the inlnunent dllnger of civil war. 'rhe Irish consequently 
felt no gra.titude. 
Ioreover, at the Inoment when Catholics 
were being adnlitted to rarliulnent, JHost of them lo
t their 
vote by the llluch higher franchise qualification enacted at 
the SlLIn
 titHe, for the qualification was raised in Ireland 
from forty shillings to tcn pounds, though for England it 
remained at forty shillings. Shortly after Catholic Emanci- 
pation ha.d been achieved, the Irish, under thc Juatchless 
leadership of O'Conncll, endeavored bJ much the saIne meth- 
ods to obtain the repeal of the TJnion between England and The repeal 
Ireland, effected in 1801, and to win back a separate legis- movement. 
la.ture and 1t large measure of independence. This 1l10VC- 
n1(
nt, for 
Olne time very fOrIuidable, fa.iled cOJnpletely, 
owing to the iron detennination of the English that the 
union should not be broken, and to the fact th'1.t the leader, 
O
ConnelI, was not willing in last resort to risk civil war 
to accoInplish the result, recognizing the hopelessne
s of such a. 
contest. rrhis IHovenlent caInc to an end in 18403. 110\\ ever, 
a JHIIUber of the younger followers of O'Connell, chagrined at 
his peaceful methods, fornlcd l\, society called " Young Ire- 
land," the aÏIll of w}ùch was Irish independence and a repub- 
lic. They rose in revolt in the troubled year, 18
8. The 
revolt, however, "as easi]y put down. 
.As if Ireland <.lid not suffer enough from political and 
socia.l evils, un appalling catastrophe of nature was added. 
Th
 Irish falnine of 18405-7, to which reference has already The Irish 
been made, was a tragic CUIUlllitJ, far-reaching in its famine. 
effects. 'fhe repeal of the Corn Law
 did not check it. 
The distress continued fa 1" 
everal years, though gradually 
growing less. The potato crop of 18-16 was inferior to that 
of 18
5, llnd the hu.rvest
 of 184H and 18.H) \\cre far froln 
nn1'mn 1 í'l, n ,.;hT \:An ('I'h.. fA n ;r1 h11t U"A c: In,"ftÏ,,jf'nt. The 
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18
7 over 700,000 people were receiving government sup- 
port. In l\Iarch and April of that year the deaths in 
the workhouses alone were more than tcn thousand a month. 
Peasants ate roots and lichens, or flocked to the cities in 
the agony of despair, hoping for relief. l\lultitudes fled 
to England or crowded the emigrant ships to America, 
dying by the thousand of fever or exhaustion. It was a 
long drawn out horror, and when it was over it was found 
Decline of tha t the population had decreased from about 8,300,000 in 
t
e popula- 1845 to less than 6,600,000 in 1851. Since then the de- 
tlon. .... d B 8 
crease occasIoned by emIgratIon has contInue. y 1 81 
the population had fallen to 5,100,000, by 1891 to 4,700,- 
000, by 1901 to about 4,450,000. Since 1851 perhaps 
4,000,000 Irish have emigrated. Ireland, indeed, is probably 
the only country whose population decreased in the nine- 
teen th century. 
For many years after the famine, and the failure of 
" Young Ireland" in 1848, Irish politics were quiescent. 
Year after year the ceaseless emigration to the United States 
continued. Finally, there was organized among the Irish 
The Fenian in America a secret society, called the Fenians, whose pur- 
movement. pose was to achieve the independence 
f t he republic of 
Ireland. The Irish in the two countries co-operated, and 
in 1865 and 1866 were active. J ames Stephens, the leader 
in Ireland, announced that the flag of the Irish republic 
would be raised in 1865. The Government, alarmed, took 
stringent measures, arresting many of the leaders, and even 
securing from Parliament the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus ,A.ct in Ireland. In 1\lay 1866 the Fenians ir 
the United States attempted an invasion of Canada. Abou i 
1,9l00 of them crossed the Niagara River, but were SOOT 
driven back, though only after blood had bcen shed. Severa1 
taken prisoners, were tried by courts-martial and shot. II 
'0""'" ___ _= 
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the alarm it aroused in Englanrl, and the vivid evid
ncc 
it gave of the unrest nnd deep-rooted discontent of Ireland. 
The Irish question thus became again an exciting topic for 
discussion, a problenl pressing upon !)arlialnent for solution. 
',,"hCll Gladstone Clune into Po\\ er in 1868 he was resolved 
to pacify the Irish by removing some of their nlore pro- the Upas 
nounced grievances, the three branches of the Irish U p as tree , tree. 
as he called theIn-the Irish Church, the Irish land laws, and 
- ---- - 
Irish education. 
'rhe question of the Irish Church was the first one attacked. The Irish 
This was the Anglican Church established and endowed in Church. 
Ireland at the tin1e of the H.efornlation. It was a branch 
of the Church of England. Its position was anomalous. 
It '\\ as a state church, yet it was the church not of the 
people, but of a small minority. Established to win over 
tll(> Catholics to ProtcstantiSl11, it had signally failed of 
its purpose. Its menlbers nunlbered less than an eighth 
of the population. 'There were many parishes, about 150, 
in which thcre was not a single 11len1ber. There were nearly 
900 in which there were less than fifty members. '\"" et these 
places were provided with an Anglican clergyman and a 
place of worship, generally the fonner Catholic church 
building. The Church was maintained by its endowment 
and boY the tithes which the Catholics, as well as the Protest- 
ants, paid. Sidney Smith said of this institution: "On 
an Irish Sabbath the bell of the neat parish church often 
sunlmons to service onlJ the parson and an occasional con- 
forming clerk; while two hundred Jards off, a thousand 
Catholics are huddled together in a miserable hovel, and 
pelted by all the 5torms of heaven," and he added, " There is 
no abuC\e like it in all Europe, in all Asia., in all the discovered 
parts of .l\frica, and in all that we have heard of Tiln- 
buctoo." This favored corporation did not even discharge 
its religious functions with 7eal. 'Iany a clergyman used 
1,1<:: nnc:;";nn c:;mnlu fn'l" thp c:n lnrv s:atts:al'1,prJ pmnloven 11 
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The tithe The Irish resisted the payment of tithes, and the result was 
war. the so-called tithe war, in which the peasant's property, 
his cow or goat, .his chickens or kettles, were seized and 
sold for payment. Even such methods were not successful. 
In 1833 only about 1fl,000 out of 104,000 pounds due 
could be collected. At length, in 1838, the system was 
abandoned. The tithes were made a tax upon the land, 
which simply meant that the peasants no longer paid them 
directly, but paid them indirectly in the form of the in- 
creased rent demanded by the landlord. The Ca tholics 
were still supporters of a wealthy and alien corporation. 
lVleanwhile, their own priests were exceedingly poor, and their 
own services had to be held in the open air or in wretched 
buildings. The existence of this alien church was regarded 
as humiliating and oppressive. 
Gladstone in 1869 procured the passage of a law abolish- 
Disestab- ing tithes, even in this roundabout form, and disestablishing 


:
;

 of and partly disendowing the Church. The Church henceforth 
Church. ceased to be connected with the State. Its bishops lost 
their seats in the House of Lords. I t became a voluntary 
organization and ,vas pennitted to retain a large part of its 
property as an endowment. The rest was to be appropriated 
as Parliament should direct. It was to have all the church 
buildings which it had formerly possessed. It was still very 
rich, but the connection with the Church of England was to 
cease January 1, 1871. The bill, though very favorable to 
the Church, was denounced as sheer robbery, as " highly offen- 
sive to Almighty God," as the" greatest national sin ever COln- 
mitted," Nevertheless, it passed and became law. One 
branch of the famous Upas tree had been lopped off. 
Gladstone now approached a far more serious and per- 
System of plexing problem-the system of land tenure. Ireland was 
land tenure, almost exclusively an agricultural country, yet the land 
__.. 
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entces, who rarely or nevcr caIne to Ireland, and who re- 
gardcd thcir estates sitnply as so tnany sources of revenue. 
rrhe business relations with their tenants \\ ere carried on by 
agents or bailiff
, whose treatment of the tenants was fre- 
quently harsh and exasperating. In the luinùs of the Irish 
their landlords wcre foreigners, who had acquired by robbery 
land which they regarded us rightly belonging to thetnselves. 
rrhis initial injustice they never forgot. There had been 
fronl the beginning a wide gulf between the two. As, how- 
ever, there were ,thuost no industries in Irel1.nd, the inhab- 
itants were ohliged to have land. They were, therefore, in an The land 
economic sense, at the mercy of the landlord. There was, f owned by a 
eWe 
properly speaking, no cOlnpetition aJnong landowners to rent 
their land, forcing then}, therefore, to treat their tenants with 
sonIc liberality and consideration. There was cOIn petition 
only among the applicants for land, åpplicants bO numerous 
that they would ofrer to pay lTIuch n10re for a little plot on 
which to raise their potatoes, which fun1Íshed the chief food, 
than the value of the land justified. The result was that in 
many cases they could not pay the stipulated rent and were 
cvicted. Their position only becaule still luorc deplorable, 
for land they luust have or starve; consequently, they would 
promise a higher rent to some other landlord, with, in 
the end, another eviction as a result. Now, eviction was 
easJ, because these petty fanners were tenants-at-will, that Tenants-at- 
is, tenants who must leave their holdings at the will and will. 
pleasure of the landlord, or on short notice, generally six 
months, obviously a Inost insecure fOrIH of tenure. Lands 
\\ ere not rented for a year or five year
 or ten, but only 
as long as the owner should see fit. Occupa tion could b(' 
tenninatcd abruptly by the landlord, starvation fnced the 
peasant. 1\loreo\'er, Irish landlords rented, as was cor- 
rectly stated at the tinIe, not farlns, that is, land find the 
necessary buildings UIHI inlprovelllcnts, but SinlpI) Innd. 
Tnp h:JoJ1nnt T\nt l1n J1It h;... nwn ...VT\f\n...1:Io 
nf'h hni1r1inn'", Ilnrt Inude 
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No compen- fertilizing, as he could, or wished; in very many cases the land 
sation for would have had no value whatever, but for these improve- 
impr t o s ve- ments. Yet, as the law then stood, ,vhen a landlord evicted 
men. 
his tenant he was not obliged to pay for any buildings 
or improvements made during the tenant's occupation. He 
simply appropriated so much property created by the tenant. 
It would be hard to conceive oR more unwise or unjust 
system. It encouraged indolence and slothfulness. The land 
was ,vretchedly cultivated, because good cultivation of it was 
Industry penalized. \Vhy should a tenant work hard to improve the 
and thrift quality of his holding, to erect desirable farm buildings, when 
penalized, he knew that this would merely mean a higher rent or his evic- 
tion in favor of some one who would offer a higher rent, in 
which case all his improvements would benefit others and not 
himself? In other words, it was a positive disadvantage to a 
tenant to be prosperous. If prosperous, he made efforts to 
conceal the fact, as 
id the peasants in pre-revolutionary 
France. Now, the social effects of this system were dis- 
Misery ot astrous in the extreme. Chronic and shocking misery was the 
the peas- lot of the Irish peasantry. "The Irish peasant," says an 
antry. 
official English document of the time; "is the most poorly 
nourished, most poorly housed, most poorly clothed of any in 
Europe; he has no reserve, no capital. He lives from day to 
day." His house was generally a rude stone hut, with a dirt 
floor. The census of 1841 established the fact that in the 
case of forty-six per cent. of the population, the entire faIuily 
lived in a house, or, more properly, hut of a single room, 
Frequently the room served also as a barn for the live stock. 
Stung by the misery of their position, and by the in- 
justice of the laws that protected the landlord, and that 
gave them only two bard alternatives, surrender to the 
landlord, or starvation, and believing that when evicted 
they were also robbed, and goaded by the hopeless outlook 
for t.'hp fnhrrp. tnp T risn. in wilñ rave. committed many 
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1l1iW from the English l)arlianIcnt, which only aggravated the 
evil. 

llch was the bituation. 1\11'. Gladstone, desiring to gov- 
ern Ireland, not according to English, but according to 
Irish ideas, faced it resolutelJ. lIe had an important argu- 
ment at haneL 'Yhilc the system just described \\ as the 
onc prevRiling throughout most of Ireland, a different one 
had grown up in a single province, Ulster, the so-called The Ulster 
systelll of "tcnant right." "I'he tenant's right was un- System. 
disturbed po

ession of his holding as long as he paid his 
rent, and fair paYlnent for all pCfrnanent improvements, in 
case he should relinquish his holding, whether voluntarily 
or because of inability to pay the rent. 1-'his waS mere 
custom, not law. But the result was that the peasants 
of Ulster wcre hard-working and prospcrous, whereas in 
the rest of Ireland the contrary was the casc. The out- 
going peasant received, as a matter of fact, for his improve- 
ments froIn five to twcnty tinIcs the amount of his annual 
rent. It paid him, therefore, to make them. . 
Ir. Glad- 
stone took this local custom and made it a law for all 
Ireland. In the Land Act of 1870 it was provided that Land Act of 
if evicted for any other l'ea
on than for the non-paynlent of 1870. 
rent, the tenant could claim compensation for disturbance 
frotn the landlord, and also that he was to receive compensa- 
tion for all inIprovcl1lcnts of a permanent character on gi\'ing 
up his holding'. It was hoped that thus the peasants would 
have a sense of security in their occupation, and that with 
8ccurity would conle prosperity find peace. 
There "ere certain other clauses in the bill, not greatly 
approved bJ Gladstone, but strongly urged by l\Ir. Bright, 
whose influcnce with th
 people Gladstone did not wish to 
alienate. Bright desired that the Irish peasants should The Bright 
graduallJ cease to be tenants of otller people's land, and clauses. 
should beconlc landowners thelll
elvcs. This could only tw 
done by purc}IRsing the estates of the l
ndlords, lIHI this 
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clauses, therefore, provided that the State should help the 
peasant up to a certain amount, he in turn repaying the 
State for the money loaned by easy instahnents, covering a 
long period of years. Accordingly, carefully guarded land 
purchase clauses were put into this bill. 
\ The bill thus proposed went through Parliament with 
comparative ease. On one point it was vigorously attacked, 
the clause giving a tenant compensation from the landlord 
if the landlord evicted him for any other reason than 
for the non-payment of rent. This, said Disraeli, is revolu- 
tionary. It alters, by act of Parliament, the nature of 
property, the thing least to be tampered with safely' by legis- 
lation. The landlord may no longer do what he will with 
his own. In place of absolute and uncontrolled ownership, 
you make the tenant part owner, for he can not be evicted 
as long as he pays his rent. You create a hybrid and 
dangerous form of land tenure, dual ownership. If you 
violate the sacredness of properly in land, you may do it 
in other kinds, and thus the people will come to see that 
they can acquire property not alone by labor, but by taking 
another's by act of Parliament. To which the reply was 
that one's absolute right to property is conditioned upon 
its conducing to the public welfare, that restrictions may 
be imposed when in the interest of society as a ,vhole, and 
that the principle of the factory acts, and of the laws regu- 
lating banking, corporations, trade unions, was the same. It 
was simply now being applied for the first time to land. 
The Land Act of 1870 did not achieve what was hoped 
from it; did not bring peace to Ireland. Landlords found 
ways of evading it, and evictions became more numerous 
than ever. The act did not forbid landlords to raise their 
rents, and did not guarantee the tenant compensation for 
disturbance if he were evicted for non-payment of rent, 
nnlv if evicted arbitrarily. Practically, then, it was easy 
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Incet. Nor did the land purchase clauses prove effective. 
Only seven sales were nlaJe up to 1877. 
N cverthclcss, the bill was very iUlportant, bccause of the Its prin- 
principlcs upon which it was based. One principle wa
 ciples 1m- 
.. portan t. 
that the landlord's ownershIp of the bOll was nut absolute 
and unrestricted, that the tenant was in SOlne sense a partner 
in the land he tilled, in the soil of Ireland. Another 
was the desirability of enabling the tenant to become com- 
plete owner. '"The land-purchase section of the act proved 
ineffective, largely becau
e ver
y tillIidly applied, but it con- 
tained an idca that was to grow nlore and Inore attractive 
and to be applied in a long series of laws destined in the end 
to be highly successful. In the principles on which it was 
based, the Land ,Act of 1870 was path-breaking. 
Another measure of this a.ctive ministry was designed to Educational 
provide a national systcln of elementary education. "The reform 
educational system of England was deplorably inadequate 
and inefficient, inferior to that of many other countries. 
England possessed the famous endowed schools of Eton, 
Rugby, lIarrow, but these and others "ere for the aristo- 
cratic and prosperous middle classes. But she possessed 
no national systenl of public schools for the mass of the 
population. It was long the accepted opinion in England 
that education was no part of the duty of the State. 
The work that the State neglected was discharged il.l n Church 
nlcasure, by the various religious denominations. "Thatever schools. 
education the children of the working class received, they re- 
ceived in schools ma.intained by voluntary gifts, generalJ) 
in connection with a church. l\Iost of the schools were 
...\nglican, sonle wer(' \ V esleJan, some Catholic, SOUle Jewish. 
In 1833 Parliamcnt appropriateò tIle SUIIl of 
O,OOO pounds 
in aid of schools established bJ voluntary di"ort. The sun1 
was ludicrously sInall. l}russia at that tilue was spending 
many times as much for its popular education, and rru
si8. 
UTn" n tn_ 
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had a duty to perform in educating its citizens. The sum 
was enlarged to 30,000 pounds in 1839. Once embarked 
upon this course, there could be no turning back. The 
parliamentary grant grew greatly, and, between 1860 and 
1865, it averaged annually not far from 700,000 pounds. 
With this encourageDlent the number of voluntary schools 
increased, but was, nevertheless, totally inadequate to the 
needs of the nation. It came to be generally admitted that 
this system would not suffice for the education of the people. 
In 1869 it was estimated that of 4,300,000 children in 
need of education, 
,OOO,OOO wel-e not in school at all, 
1,000,000 were in schools that received no grant from the 
government, were uninspected, and \vere generally of a very 
inferior character, and only 1,300,000 were in schools aided by 
the State and inspected by the State_ Moreover, whatever 
facilities existed were unevenly distributed; many districts 
being entirely without schools. 
l\lany forces combined now to make the question of popu- 
lar education urgent. When the working classes in the 
boroughs were given the suffrage in 1867, the cause of edu- 
cation received a great stimulus. "We must educate our 
masters," was the watchword. Foreign countries were cited 
as examples. The northern states, which had conquered the 
southern in the American Civil War, "were the home of the 
common school, and on the Continent men spoke of the 
victory of Prussia over Austria at Sadowa as the triumph 
of the Prussian schoolmaster, Ineaning that the Prussian 
army was the more intelligent. l\loreover, the trades-unions, 
representing workingmen, favored popular education. 
The Gladstone ministry carried, in 1870, a bill designed 
to provide England for the first time in her history with a 
really national system of elementary education. The sys- 
tem then established remained without essential change until 
'009 It rnnrkprl a vreat nrOl!'ress in the educational facili- 
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111anaged by the State. It divided the country into school 
dist,ricts. It did not propose to establish ne\\ schools in 
each district to be adlllinistered by the State. Its ailn was 
110t to provide England with new 
ccular schools, but to pro- 
vide her with a sufficient nUllluer of schools of good qualitJ. 
It incorporated in its schcIne the already existing church Church 
schools. "Our object,'" said :\11'. Forstcr, who was in schools in.. 
. . corp orated 
charge of the bill, " IS to complcte the voluntarJ system, and in the 
to fill up the gaps." Each district was to be considered system. 
bJ itself. If, at the end of a year, it was found to possess 
already a sufllcil:nt number of schools, it was to be left alone. 
Such schools Inusl sublnit to State inspection, and would 
then receive parlialnentary aid. If the .district were found 
to be inadequately supplied with schools of this character, 
then a new d.gency was to be created. Local school boards 
were to be electcd with power to establish new schools, and 
to levy local tux.es for the purpose. 
Thu., there would be two 
cts of schools, church schools 
supported by voluntar,y contributions, by grants of Parlia- Board 
mcnt, and by children's tuition fees, 111ld "board schools," SCh t O b o l l
 h d. 
es a IS e 

upported by grallt
 of Parliament, tuition fees and local 
taxes. 
 
The main difficulty encountered by educational refonners 
in 1
70, as had been the case before, and as is the case 
to-day, was the question of religious instruction. There The 
was a party an10ng the Liberals who wished to have edu- qu f esti 1 0 1 n l 
o re g OUI 
cation entirely secular, but this party was in the Ininor- instruction. 
ity. The supportcrs of the voluntary schools wished to 
have those school
 peflnitted to teach the tenets of the Je- 
non1Ïnation as theJF h1.d <.lone in the past. There was in- 
serted in this bill a so-called con
cience clause, providing that The 
1 1 h I . I d d f } . h . conscience 
w lcre vo untar y sc 00 
 Inc u e as a P art 0 t lelr teac In rr 1 
c a use. 
instruction in the religious belicfs of the denomination con- 
ducting thcIn, parents Inight have their children excused 
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beginning or at the close of the school session. Thus the 
children of l\lethodists and Baptists could attend an Anglican 
school without being obliged to be instructed in the Anglican 
beliefs. 
But should there be any religious instruction in the new 
board schools, schools to be supported in part by local 
taxes? A strong party demanded that these schools at 
least be entirely secular, but Parliament did not so decide. 
The 'The bill as passed provided that the board in each district 
Cowper- should decide whether there should be religious instruction 
Temple b h . f . . d h . ." 
amendment. or not, ut t at I It permltte suc InstructIon, no 
catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination," should be t aught. 1 In other 
words there might be reading of the Bible and comment on 
it, but no instruction in any creed or dogma. l\10reover, 
in board schools, as in voluntary, there should be a conscience 
clause, and a time schedule enabling parents to have their 
children excused from such exercises. 
Education The law of 1870 did not establish either free or com- 
. ' 
neIther free, I I d . I d d d h . 
P u sor y , or secu ar e ucabon. t a O p te ,un er t e restrIC- 
nor com- 
pulsory, tions indicated, denominational or voluntary schools, and 
nor secular. allowed them to give denominational teaching, with, however, 
a conscience clause which rendered it possible, as has been 
said, for the son of a l\1ethodist to attend an Episcopalian 
school. It permitted undenominational religious teaching in 
the board schools, but here, too, the conscience clause was 
attached. The schools were not free, but pupils were 
to pay tuition. It was held undesirable to relieve parents 
of all feeling of responsibility for the education of their 
children. School boards might, however, establish free pub- 
lic schools in districts where exceptional poverty prevailed 
or might pay the fees of poor children. 
The Education Act of 1870 was a compromise between 
_ __.L1
 _L
_ _ _.:
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education throughout the land. It kept the denominational 
5.ystenl find added another systenl to it. rrhe bill was more 
acceptable to the opponents of the Liberal Illinistry, m'linly 
Churchmen, than to its supporters and Non-Conformists. 
John Bright thought it the" worst act passed by any Liberal 
Parliament since 183
." Under it, however, popular edu- 
cation made great advances. In twenty years the number 
of schools lnore th'1.n doublcd, and were capable of accommo- 
dating all those of school age. In 1880 attendance ,vas 
nlade compulsory, and in 1891 made free. 
The systcln just described remained in force till 1902, when 
a new education bill was passed. 
Another reform carried through by this ministry, was Army 
that of the army, by the introduction of a short service reform. 
with. the colors, and a longer tenn in the reserve. Here 
we see, as we do everywhere in Europe, the trell1endous in- 
fluence of the Prussian military system, which had proved 
so victorious in the canlpaign cuhninating at I\:öniggrätz. It 
had long been supposed that an army of veterans was the 
best. But Prussia had proved the contrary. There military 
service was conlpulsory but linlited to a few years in the active 
army. Then the young Hlen passed into the reserve, and 
might be called out if necessary. l\Iilitary service .was their 
profession for only a brief period. ThQ Prussian army was 
consequently an arnlY of young men in the prime of physical 
condition. Prussia's example has been followed since in 
all the great European annies. Universal obligatory service Introduc- 
has never been fidopteò in England, but the period of active tion of 
sen'ice of those enlisting was reduccd boY Gladstone 80 that :::V
ce. 
the arnlY became one of Joung men. 
But no real refonl1 in the anuy could be accomplished 
without an additional change in its ðtructure. l\Ien ob- 
tained promotion in the British army by purchasing posi- 
tions of higher rank. Ther
 was a definite schedule of 
T\"';l'ðC' 1:....",1 1-..... _
...
1 
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pounds. But the regulation price was by no means the 
actual price. So eager were men to secure these positions 
that they offered much more. Having {>aid for his position 
an officer considered it his property, to be sold for what 
he could get for it. He had a vested interest. l\IanifestIy 
this system was unfair to poor men, who might be meritorious 
and able soldiers, as practically the desirable positions in 
the army were open only to the ,vealthy class. Naturally 
the gro;wing democratic feeling of England, expressed in 
many ,vays by this ministry, was impatient of a system 
which rendered the anny an appendage of the aristocracy. 
Gladstone brought in a bill to abolish purchase, paying 
present owners at the market price. "The nation," said 
he, "must buy back its own army from its own officers." 
Bitterly opposed by the officers and by their influential 
friends inside and outside Parliament, the ministry suc- 
ceeded, however, in getting its bill through the Commons 
only to have it practically defeated in the House of Lords. 
l\;Ir. Gladstone then took a step for which he was severely 
criticised. He advised the Queen to abolish purchase by 
royal ordinance, which could be done, as the whole system 
rested on royal ordinance, not upon an act of Parliament. 
In this way the system was abolished (1871), and promotion 
by merit substituted for promotion by purchase. 
In the same session in which the military career was 
thrown open to merit, regardless of wealth or rank, civil and 
academic careers were also made free to all classes. In 
1870, by an Order in Council, the system of appointment 
to most positions in the Civil Service was put on the basis 
of standing in open competitive examinations. This system 
had earlier been applied to the Indian service. The step 
now taken was strongly opposed, and one argument was 
that it would result in eliminating the aristocratic class 
from the service and would fill all positions with a lower 
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all the stronger hold upon the highcr po
itions, as has proycd 
to be the ca
c, the greater part of the successful candidates 
for those positions bcing Oxford and Call1brirlge lucn. 
In 1871 the universities of England were made thoroughly The uni- 
n dional. The last r(>IIulining rcligious tests, which operated versities 
only to the advantage of the ßlclnbers of the Church of thrown 
open. 
England, wcre abolished. Jlcnccforth n1cn of any religious 
faith or no religious faith could have all the advantages of 
university training und univcrsity degrees. This was another 
stcp in religious and intcllectu1.1 liberty. It abolished anothcr 
monopoly of the l
stablishcd Church. The univcrsities be- 
lùngc({ henceforth to all Englishmen. 
...\nother reform carried through by this B1inistry ,,'as the Introduc- 
Ballot Act of 1872. Voting up to this time had been tion of the 
. -. 1 d 1 d h . l ' d . bl ' t ballot. 
t'l1.W t'oce. Eac 1 voter ec are IS can( I ate 111 pu IC a 
the polling place, For over forty years the question of 
nlaking the ballot secret had been discussed. Indeed, it 
was considered at the titlle of the Refornl Rill of 1832. For 
years Grote, the historian of Greece, had brought the matter 
up annuallJ for discussion in the IIouse of C0l11nlons. The 
se cret ba llot was one of the delnands of the Chartists. But 
-- - 
the Ill0Venlent Blade no progre
s as the years went by. The 
argument for open voting was that, as voting is a trust, 
it n1ust be discharged in a manner known of aU nlcn, that 
thus it nlakes for courage and a due sense of re
ponsibility. 
If you rendcr a man's vote secret you undernline the citizen's 
courage, you foster evasion. This was Lord PlllIuerston's 
VIe\\-. It was at one tinlc also Gladstone's, who nw,dc the 
ingenious discovery that the secret ballot had led to the 
fall of the Roman H.epublic. But the facts were apparent 
to all the world that public voting led to e"{tensive bribery 
and scandalous corruption. Intilnidation, also, could flourish Reasons 
under such n system, and now that the poorer peopl
 were for secret 
enfranchised by the net of IH67 they plainly needed further voting. 
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suffrage was not free. The fanner was afraid of the 
landlord, and the laborer was afraid of the farmer; the 
employer could tighten the screw on the workman, the 
shopkeeper feared the power of his best customers, the 
debtor quailed before his creditor, the priest wielded thunder- 
bolts over the faithful. Not only was the open vote not 
free, it exposed its possessor to so much bullying, molesta- 
tion, and persecution that his possession came to be less of 
a boon than a nuisance." 1 
It was evident that whatever the abstract arguments might 
be, the concrete ones were all in favor of the secret ballot, 
A bill was finally passed in 187
 providing for the Australian 
system in voting, so called because of its use first in the colo;Y 
of Victoria. 
Though l\Ir. Gladstone was losing popularity with every 
new reform, alienating in each case those affected disad- 
vantageously by the measure in question, he still went on. 
He now approached the question of the third branch of the 
U pas tree, the system of Irish education. In February 
1873 he introduced the Irish University Bill, designed to 
give adequate facilities to Ireland for higher education. 
That the facilities were not adequate was clear. There 
were in Ireland two universities, that of Dublin which con- 
sisted of a singlc college, Trinity, a Protestant institution, 
though admitting Catholics to its courses and degrees, and 
Queen's lJniversity, established in 1845, and consisting of 
three colleges, at Belfast, Cork,_and Galway. These were 
entirely secular; the Catholics called them" godless." The 
Catholics, constituting the mass of the population, desired 
a university of their own, endowed and authorized to grant 
degrees. There had been established some years before a 
so-called Catholic University of Dublin, but it was not em- 
powered to grant degrees. l\Ir. Gladstone proposed in 1879 
that there should be established a new university for the 
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other') should be nffiliateJ. "rhe ne\\- university wac;; to he 
Ilnlply cnùowed. ".rhe bill nHlÒ(\ shipwreck, however, on the 
religious ùif}jculty. It was provided that each college luight The 
114' dl'noillinational and teach dOb'Tlla if it chose, but the religious 
,. h I . . I O . t } di1llculty, 
unIversIty was to 
 une enOllllnaÌ1ona . wIng 0 t Ie re- 
ligious passions involvcd it was held that the university coursc 
shoul(l not inelutll' teaching in theology, ]noral philosophy, 
or Inodcrn 11istory. "ïhe college s uli ght teach thcse subjects 
but not the university. "ïhere was added the relnarkable 
provision that any professor Juight be suspended or relnoved 
troin his position if he wilfully offended, in speaking or 
\\ riting, the religious convictions of any studcnt. 
This bin satisfied no one. Catholics pronounceù against Genera) dis- 
it, baying that they wanted n. Catholic university, not ùn sa,tisfaction 
I . . I I I I d f I WI th the 
un( enollunatIona one. Protestants, on t Ie ot leI' Ian , e t bill. 
tha.t at the very tirnc they \V'erc liberalizing Oxford and 
Can1bridgl} Ly opening them to all, regardless of religious 
affiliations, the)' ought not to encourage bigotry and sec- 
tarianisln ill an Irish university. .:\Ioreovcr, the" gagging" 
clauscs WCl'C bitterly denounced. .A. univcrsity "hich should 
teach neither Inodern history nor philosophy, and whose 
prolcbsors should not have frccdonl of specch would be in the 
eyc'f\ of reasol1able !lIen ridiculous and not worth establishing. 
".rhe oppo
ition 'was very general anJ violent. l)israeli, 
feeling that the JUOlnent had come when it would be possible to 
overthro\\ the nunistry, reviewed the wholc record in a 
caustic 
p('ech, denouncing all its refoflning Illeasures as 
6imp l .r "harassing legislation," endangering an the institu- 
tions of England. "ro which John Bright retorteò that 
if the Conservatives had been in tlw wildcrncs:-. they "ould 
ha, e condenlned the "ren COllunanÙUlcnt:; us "harassing 
legislation." r.rhc bill was defeated, ilud Gladstone resigned, 
but as the Conservativcs would not take officc at that InOOlcnt 
he Clunc back into power for n few UIOllths. 
Not 0111 v did Glac1"itoTle's dOIlwstic levislation !!Í"c offense 
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up enemies, but his foreign policy was characterized by many 
as weak, humiliating for England, lowering her prestige, 
particularly his adoption of arbitration in the controversy 
with the United States over the Alabalna luatter. 
The grievances of the United States against England be- 
cause of her conduct during our Civil 'Var were a dangerous 
source of friction between the two countries for many years. 
1\lr. Gladstone agreed to submit them to arbitration, but as 
the decision of the Geneva Commission was against England 
(187
), his ministry suffered in popularity. Nevertheless, 
1\lr. Gladstone had established a valuable precedent. This 
was the greatest victory yet attained for the principle of 
settling international difficulties by arbitration rather than by 
war. In this sphere also this ministry advanced the interests 
of humanity, thoug4 it drew only disadvantage for itself 
from its service. 
The All the accumulated disaffection of six years found vent 
elections of in the elections of 1874. The Liberals were defeated by a 
1874. - - - - 
majority of fifty. The Conservatives entered office with 
Disraeli as prime minister and remained in power till 1880, 
Thus fell Gladstone's first and most successful ad minis- 
tration, with a record of remarkable achievement in legisla- 
tion and in administrative reform. 
The Disraeli 1\lr. Disraeli now found himself prime minister, chief of 
ministry. a party controlling by safe maj orities both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. His administration lasted from 1874 to 1880 . It 
differed as strikingly from Gladstone's as his character 
differed from that of his predecessor. This was owing to 
several facts. The criticisms which his party had leveled at 
its opponents, of disturbing everything by harassing legisla- 
tion, imposed upon him the obligation of leaving things alone, 
of inactivity in domestic legislation where possible, of effect- 
ing only mild reforms ,vhere reforms were necessary at all. 
Colonial and foreign affairs were the chief occupation of 
.. ... _ ..1 
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political ideal, luug gCfluinating in his Inind, ðUCCinCtlJ 
called inlPérialislu, that is the transcendant \lllportancc of Imperial- 
breadth of "ic\\ anò vigor of as
ertion of England's position ism. 
as a world PO\\ er, as an clnpirc, not as an insul'lr state. In 
1872 he had 
aid: n In n
y judgillent no Illinistcr in thi
 
country will do his ùuty who neglects any opPDrtunity of 
reconstructing as 1I1uch as pos
ible our colonial empire, 
and of responding to those distant sJlllpathies which lllay 
bccolne the source of incalculable strength and happiness to 
this land." 'rhis principle J)israeli elnphasized in act and 
speech during his 
ix years of power. It was ilIlperfectly 
realized under hilll; it was partiallJ rcconsidered and revised 
by Glad
tolle upon his return to power in 1880. But it had 
dcfinitely recei, cd lodgnlcll t in the mind of England before 
he lcft Po\\ ere It gavc a new note to English politics. 'l"his Importance 
is Disraeli's historic significance in the annals of British of the 
I . . H I . I . . . . 1 I colonies 
po ltICS. e great y btnnu ated Interest In the BrltIs 1 co - emphasized. 
onies, He invoked" the sublime instinct of an ancient people." 
'rite first two years of his adIuinistration were singularly 
uneventful. The wurk of the preceding six years was ac- 
cepted and left in the nlain un touched. La ws were passed 
in the direction of econonlic illlproVClnent, to enable certain \ 
largc towns to provide laborers with ueth:r dwellings, if 
they 
hould wish to, to improve certain Friendly 
ocicties ì 
50 that the savings of the poor would be nlore secure, to pro- 
vide a systelIl of land registration, bO that land titles might be 
more certain. 
Disraeli had said that if Gl1.dstonc had been less cager to 
reform everything in l
:ngland and more insistent upon 11lain- 
taining her prestige abroad, it would have been better. He 
criticiscd the party as secretly ululcnuining the Empire, as 
belicving the Elnpirc n. burc1en as looking upon the colonies 
simply in u. financial light as a great and dubious expense. 
In opposition he spoke of the "cause of the Tory party" 
.1 ,..1 
 ... 1 ,..,___
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N ow in power himself he set about reversing what he 
considered to have been the unilnaginative, unpatriotic pol- 
icy of his predecessors. I-lis first c OIlsp ic uQus c ieyement 
of in foreign affairs was the p rchase of t he Su ez canal shares. 
The S
anal had been built by the French against ill- 
concealed English opposition. -Di;;-a eli had hi
lself declared 
that the undertaking would inevitably be a failure. Now 
that the canal was built its success was speedily apparent. 
It radically changed the condit ions 
 commerce with the 
East. It shortened greatly the distance to the Orient by 
,vater. Hitherto a considerable part of the commerce with 
India, China, and Australia had been carried on by the long 
voyage around the Cape of Good Hope. Some went by the 
Red Sea route, but that involved transhipment at Alexandria. 
N ow it could all pass through the canal. About three- 
fourths of the t
nage passing through the ca]Jal was Eng- 
lish. It was the direct road to India. There were some 
400,000 shares in the Canal Company. The Khedive of 
-----.. ..... ........ .. 
Egyp held a large block of these, and the l{hedive was 
nearly bankrupt. Disraeli bought, in 1875
 his 177,000 
shares by telegraph for four million pounds, and the fact 
was announced to a people ,vho had never dreamed of it, 
but who applauded what seemed a brilliant stroke, somehow 
checkmating the French. It was said that the high r...oad 
to India '" as now secure. Financially it was an advan-=- · 
tageous bargain. 'The shares are now worth more than seven 
times what was paid for them. 1 The political significance of 
this act was that it determined at least in principle the future 
of the relations of England to Egypt, and that it seemed 
to strike the note of ilnperial self-assertion which was Dis- 
raeli's chief ambition, and ,vhich was the most notable char- 
acteristic of his administration. 
At the same time Disraeli resolved to emphasize the im- 
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portance of India, England's ll'a(ling colony, in another 
way. I Ie propo:,cd a new and '-Iounding title for the )Jriti,;h 
so\'creign. She \\ as to ùe Elnpress of India. The Oppu
i- The Queen 
tion denounced this as "cheap
' and "t.twdry," a vulgar proclaimed 
. f . 'V I . I f ] ' Empress ot 
p1t
ce 0 pretcnslon. as not t JC tIt C 0 \.Jng or Cjuccn I d . 
n la, 
borne by the 
overeigns of England for d. thou
and ycars 
glorious cnough? llut Disraeli urged it as showing "the 
unanilnous detcrrnination of the people of the country to 
retain our connection \\ ith the Indian Ernpire. ....\nd it 
will ùe an answer to those mere econolnists and those diplo- 
nlatists who announce that Inùia is to us only a burùen 
or a dangcr. By passing this bill thcn, the IIouse will 
show, in a manner that is unnlistakable, that .they look 
upon Inrli't as one of the most precious possessions of the 
Cro" n, and their pride tha.t it is a part of her eInpirc and 
governed by her impcrial thronc." 
"The rcasoning was weak, but the proposal gave immense 
satisfaction to the Queen, and it was cnacted into law. On 
January 1, 1877, the Queen's assu mpt iollõr thcnew title 
was official1y announced in India before an asscmbly of the 
ruling princes. 
In Europe Disrac1i insistcd upon carrying out a spirited 
forcign polic
y. I-Iis opportunity came with the reupcning Reopening 
of the Eastern Question, or the question of the integrity of the 
of Turke y , in 1876. For two Y ears this probleln absorbed Q Easte t 
 
ues Ion. 
the interest and attention of rulers find diplomatists, and 
I.:ngland had 1l1uch to do with the outcolne. "rhic; subject 
nw,y, howevcr, be better studied in connection with the 
general history of the Eastern problenI in the' nineteenth 
century.1 
Disraeli, who in 1876 becalne Lord Beaconsfield, continued 
in powcr until 1880. The clnphasis h e pu t upon inlperÌlll 
and colonial problclns was to exert n considerable influence 
upon the rising generation, and upon the later historJ of 
Enl!land. IJut it invol\'ed hirn in c;;everal unòcrta1.inl!s. 
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particularly 'wars in Afghanistan and South Africa, which 
did not prove successful, and which contributed to his over- 
- 
Fall of the thro,,=-. and the h
n1porary eclipse of his party. .In the 
Disraeli elections of 1880 the Liberals attacked the whole policy of the 
Ministry. 
last six years with vehemence. The result of the elections 
was the retu!.,n oLa 
iberal IEajority of o 
 hu ndre4:.. 
In April 1880, l\Ir. Gladstone became prime minister for the 
second time. 
)Ir. Gladstone's greatest ability lay in internal reform, 
as his previous ministry had shown. This was the field 
of his inclination, and, as he thought, of the national wel- 
fare. Peace, retrenchment, and reform, the watchwords of 
his party) now represented the program
e he wished to fol- 
low. But this was not to be. 'Vhile certain great measures 
of internal improvement ,,,ere passed during the next five 
years, those years on the whole were characterized by the dom- 
inance of imperial and colonial questions, with attendant wars. 
l\fr. Gladstone was forced to busy himself with foreign policy 
far more than in his preceding adlninistration. Serious 
questions confronted him in Asia and Africa. These may 
best be studi
 how ever, in the chapter on the British 
Empire. 1 
Two pieces of internal legislation of great importance 
enacted during this ministry merit description, the Irish 
-- 
Land Act of 1881, and the Reform Bills of 1884-5. 
Failure of The legisla
f his precedi ng m ini stry h ad not pacified 
Land Act of Ireland. Indeed, the Land Act of 1870 had proved no 
1870. final settlement, but a great disappointment. It had estab- 
lished the principle that the landlord's ownership in Ireland 
was not absolute and unrestricted but was a kind of 
limited partnership The tenant was to be com 
nsated 
- 
if deprived of his farm exc ept for non-paym
 of re nt, 
and was to be compensated, in any case, for all the permanent 
improvements which he had made upon the land. But this was 
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did not prevent the rai
ing of the rent n.t the will of the 
landlord. "fhe bill was Ilut far-reaching enough adequately 
to safeguard the interests of the tenant; InOreO\ er, it con- 
tained too many exceptions and restrictions. The bill, in 
fact, proved no bolution, but onI) the first of a long line 
of Illellsures enacted since, ain1Ïng at the removal of the 
llgrd.rian difficulties under which the island suffered. 
In lùs ne'\ Iueasure Gladstone suught to give the peasant, The Land 
in uddition to the compensation for iluproyen)cnt previously Act of 
d f . fi d h . 1 1881. 
seCure , a air rent a xe rent, one t at I
 not constant y 
-- - 
subject to change at the "ill of the landlord, and freedolll 
of sale, that is, the liberty of the peasant to sell his holding 
to soml
 other peasant. 'ïhese were the" three F's," which 
had once represented the denlancls of ad\"
cëd Irishmen, 
though they no longer did. IIenceforth, the rent of an 
Irish farm" as not to be fixed bJ the ordinary law of supply 
and dema.nd, by an agreement between landlord and tenant, 
but was to be dete rrnined by a court , e:,tablished for the 
-- - 
purpose. It was hardly proper to call this "fair" rent. 
It might not necessarilJ be fair, as the Land Court might 
lean too much in fuvor of the landlord, or in favor of the 
peasant. It" U::', however, a judicial rent. ltents, once Rents to be 
judicially deternlined, were to be unchangeable for fifteen judicially 
d . I ' } ' 1 . I b . d determined. 
years, ul"1ng '" llC 1 tune t Ie tenant n11g It not e CVIcte 
cÁcept for breaches of covenant, such as non-pa,yu1cnt of 
rent. 'l'herc was als;;t tache d to the bill a pro\"ision similar 
to the one in the preccding Illeasurc of IM70, looking toward 
th(' creA.tion of a peasant proprict
ship. 'ïhe Go\"crnnient 
was to loan moneJ to the peasants under certain conditions 
and on easy ternis, to enable theln to IJlIJ out the landlords, 
thus beeolHing cOlnplete owners themselves. 
The bill was attack cd with unusual bitterncss. Land- Denounced 
b 1 .. h . d . f t d t as confisca- 
owners, C Ieving t at It meant n. re llctIon 0 ren s, e er- tion of 
mined not by thelllsc1\ eS but bJ" n court, called it confisca.- property, 
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of the whole country." It was attacked because it estab- 
lished the principle that rents ,vere not to be determined, 
like the price of other things, by the law of supply and 
demand. Rents ,vere not to be what the landlord might de- 
mand and the peasant agree to pay, but were to be reasonable, 
and their reasonableness was to be decided by outsiders, 
judges, having no direct interest at all, that is, in last resort 9 
by the State. The bill was criticized as altering ruthlessly 
the nature of property in land, as establishing dual owner- 
ship. The only alternative, however, was the single owner- 
ship of the landlord, that is, his right to do as he liked 
with the land, the very thing which had, it was asserted, 
occasioned the many sufferings of Ireland, and the endless 
series of coercion acts by which it had been so long ruled 
arbitrarily. The bill passed. It did not pacify Ireland, 
which ,vas now putti?g forth new demands of a political 
nature and was in the fun swing of the Home Rule move- 
ment. It did not bring immediate but 
 ly ultimate i m=-- 
provement. l\leanwhile disturbances, and even atrocious 
crimes, continued, evidences of the profound unrest of the 
unhappy island. 
It was 1\11'. Gladstone who carried through the third great 
refor m act of the nineteenth century, by which England 
has been transformed from an oligarchy into a democracy. 
The Refo!m Bill of 18
 had gi
en the suffrage to the 
wealthier members of the middle class. The Reform Bill of 
1867 had taken a long step in the direction of democracy 
by giving the vote practically to all householders in bor- 
oughs. But those who lived, not in boroughs, but in the 
country, were not greatly profited by this measure. In 
'England there are three classes of peop le w ho have _ to ,}.o 
with the land. First, the landlords, the owners of large 
estates. These men belonged to the nobility and gentry, 
..."",,,J hror1 ....nY14-
.nlll">rl 4-hl"> "J.:r"""11
D ,..."f rn1TI1TInnl:: hnfnrp lR
2. 
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lord
, and \\ ho conduct the agriculture of the countr)', but do 
not, as a rule, do the actual work of tilling the 
oil. These 
men wcre largcly enfranchised by the H.cform Bill of 1832. 
'1'hird, there Itrc the laborers, cmploycd by the fanner to 
do hi
 work, day laborcrs. Now the Act of 1867 did IJ9t 
give them thc suffrage, though it did givc it largely to 
the day laborers in the boroughs by establishing the house- 
hold a.nd lodger franchise, a franchise so low that many 
workingmen could nleet it. The franchise in boroughs 
was much wider than the franchise in counties. There was 
apparently no valid reason for giving a vote to workingrnen 
living in boroughs and not to those living in country villages 
or on farms. ]\lr. Gladstone's bill of 18M-t. aimed at the The county 
abolition of this inequality between the two classcs of con- franchise 
. . b d ' ] b h f h . t th widened. 
stltucncles, y extcn lng t 1C oroug ranc lse 0 C 
counties so that the mass of workingnlcn would have the 
right to vote whether they lived in town or country. The 
county franchise, previously higher, ,vas to be exactly 
assillliIated to the borough franchise. The bill passed, and 
in conncction with bills enacted for Scotland and Ireland, 
doubled the number of county voters, and increa
ed the 
total number of the electorate from over three to over five 
luillions. ::\Ir. Gladstone's chief argument was that the bill 
would lay the foundations of the gOyernn1ent broad and 
deep in the pcople's will, and "array HIe people in one 
solid cOInpacted IllaSS around the ancient throne which it 
ha
 loyed so ,,'cll, and around a constitution now to be 
more than ever powerful, and more than ever free." 
1'he franchise bill of 1 84 was acconlpanied, as bad been 
tho
e of IMSQ and 18(;7, by .cl redi
tri butio l; of scats in Redistribu.. 
the IIouse of Comnlons. By the Ited iilii but ion ,Act of tion of 
1 U 85 ' } ' t ":-" f . f h seats. 
o. Illcqua lIeS 0 representation 0 t c sanlC type as 
those rendered familiar in connection with the H.eforrn Bill 
of 1832, inequalities which had grown up in the lnst generu.- 
I' . . . 1__ _____ _ J_
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lose their separate representation and be merged in the 
counties in which they were situated. Towns who!e popula- 
tion, ranged between 15,000 and 50,000 were to return one 
member only. Such were the two disfranchising clauses. 
There were some exceptions, but the result of the whole 
was the extinction of 160 seats. These were distributed 
among the more populous boroughs and 
ountieS:-- -- 
The Act of 1885 provided that henceforth boroughs with 
more than 15,000, and less than 50,000 inhabitants, should 
have one member; those with more than 50,000 and less 
than 165,000, two members; those with more than 165,000, 
three, ,,
ith an additional member for ever 50,000 inhab- 
itants above that number. Thus London, in place of the 
-- 
previous 

 members, was to have 6fl, to which it was en- 
titled if populatiõll was to be the basis. Liverpool was 
to have nine, Glasgow seven, and so on. The same was 
to hold ;Iihthe counties. -Yorkshire was to have 
6 me m- 
bers, Lancashire fl3. The result was that the great in- 
dustrial centers, towns and counties, received representation 
a pproxima te to their inlportance. 
The Redistribution Act of 1885 further applied in most 
cases the principle of single memb
r divisions. Previously, 
if a borough had had two members it yet formed one con- 
stituency. All the voters had the right to vote for two 
members. Such boroughs were now divided into as many 
constituencies as they were allowed members. While pre- 
viously some counties had been divided as being incon- 
veniently large, no boroughs had been. The Act of 1885 
applied the new principle to towns and counties alike, each 
constituency returning, with few exceptions, only one mem- 
ber. For instance, Liverpool, which had previously sent 
three members to Parliament, and which now was to send 
nine, was divided into nine distinct cons.tituencies, each re- 
turnint!' one member; Lancashire was now split into twenty- 
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at this time to 670, where it still remains, TIle numb('f in 
181.3 WflS ß!'5H. Thi
 was not changed in 1R3
, nor in 1867, 
but after 1867 it had been reduced to 65
 by the disfranchise- 
ment of several boroughs for corrupt practices. 
Since 1885 thcr(' JUtS ùeen no new reJistribution of seats, 
and the equality of districts, roughly worked out in 1885, 
has since disappeared in lnllny cases. There is no 
periodical readjustIllcnt according to population, as 
in the United StAles after each census. To-day some elec- 
toral districts are ten, or eyen fifteen, tilnes as large as 
others; many are two or three. Constituencies range from 
about 13,000 to over 217,000. 
Since 1885 also there has been no extension of the suffrage. 
The evolution of the parlianlentary franchise, which we have 
traced through the three great Jl1easures of l
gQ, 1867, and 
1884, has progressed no further. It should not be forgotten 
that there is no single, unifornl, universal qualification for Various 
voting. A luan gets the right to vote by being able to meet q
ali1lca- 
. . bons for 
one of severa] qualificatIons, n.nd he may have several votes, voting. 
if he satisfies the qualifications in different constituencies 
(plural voting). lIe HIllY vote if he owns land of forty 
fihillings annual val
e, if he holds Ian õf the-value-of five 
pounds by a lease of sixty years, of fìftJ pounds by a lease of 
twenty years, if he is a householdcr, no matter what the value 
of the hou
e is, if he is an " occupier" of a house or building 
or store, of the annual vnlue of ten pounds, if he is a lodger 
of lodgings of the annual value, unfurnished, of tcn pounds. 
Some enjoy the right under the provisions of the Act of 18840, 
Bonle under those of the Act of 1867, sonIC evcn undcr those of 
the Act of lSSQ. " The present cOIl(lition of UlC franchise 
is indeed," says Presidcnt Lowen, .., historical rather than 
rational. It is cOlllplic'1.ted, unccrtain, expensive in tbe 
machinery rcquired, find excludes II certain nlllnber of people 
\\ horn there is no reason for excluding, while it tl.dnlits man}" 
'Pcoole who Olll!ht not to he :ululi Heel. if nn v one i" to ùe 
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alone. No considerable class in the comn1unity is aggrieved, 
and neither political party is now anxious to extend the 
franchise. The Conservatives are not by tradition in favor 
of such a course, and leading Liberals have come to realize 
that any further extension would be likely to benefit their 
opponents." 1 


1 Lowell, The Government of England, I, 213-14. 
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THE Gladstone nlinistry fcll froIB powcr in 1885 chiefly 
because of the unpopularity of its Egypti an "'põ licy, which 
will be de
cribed elsewhere. Lo rd Salisbury , since Lord 
lleaconsfield's death in 1881leadcr of the Conservative party, 
formed a nlinistry. 'rhis lasted but a fe" months, for The First 
the gcneral elections at the close of the year showed that sa d liS,bU i ry t 
a mln s ra- 
the Liberals would have in the new J>arli'llllcnt 335 votes, tion. 
the Conservativcs 
49, and the Irish Ilonlc Rulers 86. Thus 
tlw Liberals exa.ctly equaled the other two parties conlbined. 
rhe Irish held the balance of power. It is necessary at 
this point to trace the history of this ne\\ party, which 
was destined to cxert a profound influence upon the course 
of British politics. 
During Gladstone's first ministry there was fonned in The Home 
Dublin the IIoIue Govcrnnlcnt Association of Ircland, thrce Rule 
_ . _ 
 Movement. 
Jcars latcr rcconstItuted as the IIol ne Rule Leag ue, and 
dCluanding an Iriili..1)arliament forthe managcII1Cnt of the 
internal affairs of Ircland. The Irish had constantly 

marted under the injury" hich thcy felt had been done them 
by thc abolition of Ulcir former I)arliament, which sat in 
Dublin, and which was abolished by the ",\ct of Union of 
1800. Thc feeling for nationality, one of the dominant 
forces of the nineteenth century c\'erJwhere, 'lctcd upon 
them with unusual force. Thûy disliked, for historical and 
sentimental rea
ons. the rule of an English Parlianlcnt, 1.Dd 
the sense as wcll as rcality of subjection to an alicn people. 
They fclt that England must givc thcm rights of self- 
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ing 51 members in Parliament, ,vho supported the principle 
of Home Rule. 'l"hcir leader at first was 1\lr. Butt, who 
brought their demands before the House of Commons. The 
party did not wish the separation of Ireland from England, 
but a separate parliament for Irish affairs, on the ground 
that the Parliament at Westminster had neither the time 
nor the understanding necessary for the proper considera- 
tion of measures affecting the Irish. It became much more 
aggressive ,vhen Charles Stuart Parnell became its leader 
in 1879. Parnell was a Protestant, of English education, 
a landowner. Unlike the other great leaders of Irish his- 
tory-Grattan, O'Connell-he was no orator, and was of 
a cold and haughty nature, but of an inflexible will. For 
twelve years he played a great part in the politics of Eng- 
land and Ireland. 
Discontented with the slow, easy, ineffective methods of 
urging Home Rule hitherto followed, Parnell persuaded the 
Adoption of party to adopt a more vigorous and defiant attitude. His 
the policy policy was to keep the I-Iome Rule party entirely separate 
of obstruc- . 
tion. from the other partIes, and to use the modes of procedure 
of the House of Commons in order to block the work of 
the House; in other words, to resort to endless dilatory 
motions and roll-calls and speeches, in short, obstruction. 
The rules of the House rendered this possible, as every mem- 
ber could propose as many amendments as he chose to any 
bill, and could speak on those proposals as long as he chose. 
The policy was carried out by the Irish members relieving 
each other systenuttically. In 1879 it was estimated that 
Parnell had spoken five hundred times, and that two others 
had spoken over three hundred times each. The purpose 
of this recourse to such methods was to paralyze the action 
of Parliament until it gave heed to Irish demands, to pre- 
vent or delay aU legislation on even the most necessary 
subjects until their grievances were redressed, and to show 
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its rules in order to prevent this hlocking of public business 
hy a t;IIIllll frllction of its meHlbers. 
In the Parliament of 18
O the I Iorne H.ulers numbered Gladstone 
()J. 
lr. Gladstone, still believing that land legislation un

le to 
'" ould solve t}w Irish question, showed the intention of carrj'- 
:
la
d 
ing further the policy begun in his first adn1inistration. I-Ie 
caused the Land Act of 1881 to be passed. But the IIome 
llulers all through his tern1 pursued hin1 even n10re vehe- 
mently than they had his predecessors. They accepted the 
bill as a luere instaln1ent. But the first three years of 
Gladstone's second adn1inistration were years of unexampled 
bitterness. The Irish resorted to every mean
 to get their 
object, intin1idation, violence, n1utilation of cattle, burning 
of houses, even the murder of landlords and SOllIe of the 
Government officials in Ireland, notably l..ord Frederick 
Cavendish and Thomas Burke, shockingly assassinated in 
broad daylight in })hænix Park, Dublin, in 1882. Gladstone 
replied by a policy of coercion. Conciliatory legislation 
nnd stern repression of violence were his principl
s of action. 
After 1883 the condition of Ireland became sOITIewhat calmer, 
but only after a confused and bitter struggle, which had 
llroused ull the hostile feelings of bot!; the Irish and the 
English. The Irish, it was clear, were prepared to fight 
to the knife, were biding the tinlC when the) Inight force 
Ilome Rule fronl Parlialnent by holding th(\ balance of 
power in the I-Iouse of Commons. In the next Parliament, 
v, hich met in 1886, they were in this position, They had 86 
Dlen1bers, all but one of whonl repre.,cnted Irish constituencie
. 
::.\lr. Gladstone entered upon his third ministry February The Third 
1, 1886. It lasted less than six months, and was w11011y Gladstone 
. ministry, 
devoted to th
 questIon of Ireland. 
It was evident th,lt the Irish question would dominate 

Ir. Gladstone's third nlinistry, as it had don1inated his 
first and largely his second. This would IHl\'e been so 
even if the IIome ]{u]ers had not held the balance of 
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the Conservatives had not the Liberals won in the general 
election. l\Ir. Gladstone had expressed during the cam- 
paign his desire tIlat either one or the other of the two 
great English parties should have so large a majority that 
the vexatious question could be handled without the aid 
of Irish votes. There is, indeed, evidence to show that he 
was quite willing that the Conservatives should solve this 
question if they would only honestly face it. fIe wished 
to raise it out of the realm of party conflict. That was 
not to be, however, and the election had resulted in creating 
just the situation he had dreaded and deplored. The Irish 
held the balance of power, and any proposals he might 
make would now be represented as simply a bribe for political 
position. Such a consideration, however, he proudly ignored, 
and it had no hold upon serious politicians of either party, 
for his noble record for fifty years gave it emphatic denial. 
This was the situation as it presented itself to his mind. 
The Irish people had expressed their almost unanimous wish 
by returning a solid body of 85 Home Rulers out of the 
103 members to whom they were entitled. Mr. Gladstone 
had tried in previous legislation to rule the Irish according 
to Irish rather than English ideas, where he considered those 
ideas just. He believed the great blot upon the annals 
of England to be the Irish chapter, written, as it had been, 
by English arrogance, hatred, and unintelligence. Recon- 
ciliation had been his keynote hitherto. l\loreover, to him 
Home Rule there seemed but two alternatives-either further reform 
or Coercion 1 along the lines desired by the Irish, or the old, sad story 
of hard yet unsuccessful coercion. 
lr. Gladstone would 
have nothing more to do with the latter method. He, there- 
fore, resolved to endeavor to give to Ireland the Home Rule 
she plainly desired. On the 8th of April, 1886, he intro- 
duced the Irish Government Bill, announcing that it would 
be followed by a Land Bill, the two parts of a single scheme 
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wellt to sit in Dublin, controlling a Ininistry of its own, and 
Jegislating on Irish, us distinguished frolll inlperiul affairs. 
A difficulty arose right here. If the Irish were to have Shall the 
u. legislature of their own for their own affairs, ought they 
rish sit 
. 11 .. I I I . . L cl . I h In West- 
sb to SIt In t IC Jar lanH.
nt In on on, WIt 1 power t ere minstert 
to mix in I
nglish and Scotch aft' airs? On the other hand, 
if they ceased to have Inembers in I..,ondon, they ,\ ould have 
no share in legislating for the Empire as a whole. "This," 
says 
[orley, "was fronl the first, and has ever since re- 
Iuained, the Gordian knot." 'I'he bill provided that they 
should be excluded frOln the Parlianlent ht "T esbninster. 
On certain topics it was further provided that the Irish 
Parliament should ne,.er legislate, questions affecting the 
Crown, the anny and navy, foreign and colonial affairs; 
nor could it establish or endow any religion. ...\fter two 
years it was to have control of the Irish police. Ireland 
nlust contribute a certain proportion to the inlperial ex- 
penses, one-fourteenth, instead of two-seventeenths, as had 
been the case since 1801. 
l\Ir. Gladl\tone did not believe that the Irish difficulty 
would be 'bol\'ed silllply by new political Inachinery. There 
\It as a serious social question not reached by this, the land 
question. lIe introduced immediately a Ia.nd bill, which Land 
was to effect u vast transfer of land by purchll
e fronl land- Purchase 
I d h . h . h I . ] Bill. 
or s to peasants, and W IC nlIg t per laps Invo ve an e
- 
penditure to the State of ahout lQO,OOO,OOO pounds. 
The introduction of these bill:;, whose passage would mean 
a radical transfonnation of Ireland, precipitated onc of 
the fiercest struggles in English l>arlialnentar}r annals. OPPosItion 
They were urgccl as necessary to settle the question once to the 
f II . I b . . d bUls. 
or a on u, solu aSlS, as adapted to brIng peace an 
contcntnlent to Ireland, finò thus strengthen the Union. 
Otherwise, said those who supported theIn, England had no 
alternative but coercion, fi dre'l.r}" and dislnal failure. On 
the other hand, the strongest (1)l1osition aro
e out of t h
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Union. The exclusion of the Irish members from Parlia- 
lnent seemed to many to be the snapping of the cords that 
held the countries together. Did not this bill really dis- 
member the British Empire? Needless to say, no British 
stateSlTIan could urge any measure of that character. Glad- 
stone thought that his bills n1eant the reconciliation of two 
peoples estranged for centuries, and that reconciliation 
meant the strengthening rather than the weakening of the 
Empire, that the historic policy of England towards Ireland 
had only resulted in alienation, hatred, the destruction of 
the spiritual harmony which is essential to real unity. But, 
said his opponents, to give the Irish a parliament of their 
own, and to exclude them from the Parliament in London, 
to give them control of their own legislature, their own 
executive, their own judiciary, their own police, n1ust lead 
inevitably to separation. You exclude them from all par- 
ticipation in imperial affairs, thus rendering their patriotism 
the lTIOre intensely local. You provide, it is true, that they 
shall bear a part of the burdens of the Elnpire. Is this 
proviso worth the paper it is written on? \Vill they not 
next regard this as a grievance, this taxation without 
representation, and will not the old animosity break out 
anew ? You abandon the Protestants of Ireland to the 
revenge of the Catholic Inajority of the new Parliament. 
To be sure, you provide for toleration in Ireland, but again 
is this toleration worth the paper it is written on? 
Probably the strongest force in opposition to the bill was 
the opinion widely held in England of Irishmen, that they were 
thoroughly disloyal to the Empire, that they would delight 
to use their new autonomy to payoff old scores by aiding 
the enemies of England, that they were traitors in disguise, 
or undisguised, that they had no regard for property or 
contract, that an era of religious oppression and of con- 
fiscation of property would be inaugurated by this new 
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tion, Lord Salisbury, and by 
Ir. Gladstone's clo:,c fripnd 
and previous politic.tl ally , John Bright. Lord Salisbury 
expressed all the contellipt of l.D aristocrat belonging to a 
buperior race. "Ireland, he declared, is not one nation, 
but two nations. 'rhere werc races likc the I-Iottentots, 
and even the lIindoos, incapable of self-government. lIe 
'\\ ould not place confidcnce in people who ha.d u.cquired the 
habit of using knives and slugs. IIis policy was that Par- 
lialuent should enable the government of England to govern 
Ireland. '.Apply the recipe honcstly, consistently, and 
resolutely for twenty years, and at the end of that time 
JOU will find that Ireland will be fit to accept any gifts 
in the way of local go,'crnn1cnt or repeal of coercion laws 
tha.t you may wish to give her.' "1 He added that rather 
than spend the money in buying out the Irish landlords, it 
would be far better to spend it in assisting the elnigration 
of a million Irishmen, 1'1r. Bright's o pp o
ition differe d J'ohn 
in teIl1per, and \Vas far lllOl.C damaging in its effects. lIe Brig
t'
 
- - . . OppOSl tlOn. 
harl long been known as the fnene] of Irel
lld, as a dis- 
believer in the policy of coercion, as an advocate of lueas- 
ures adapted to relieve the discontent of the people. But 
he disliked jntense1y the idea of a second parlianlent in the 
United Kingdom, 
'hich he did not think would be successful 
or work harmoniously with the Parliament in London; he 
believed u. new p
rliament would provc most oppressivc to 
lri
h Protestants; h(\ spoke with extreme bitterness of the 
Irish party in Parliament, ftnd its policy for the last six 
years; he did not believc these men either 10J al or honorable 
or truthful, and hp did believe that, if they obtained a Par- 
lian1ent of their own, they would use it against England. 
Bitter personalities abounded in the debate. One men1- 
ber characterized tnp plan as the offspring of "verbosity 
a.nd senility," as the" foolish \\ ork" of "an old Ulan in a 
hurry." It was evident that the Home Rule Bin had aroused 
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The Conservative party opposed it to a man. And the 
Liberal party 'was in full process of disruption because of it. 
Even before the measure was brought in, many men who 
had hitherto ,vorked side by side with lVIr. Gladstone in 
his previous ministries, withdrew and went over to the Con- 
servatives. These men called thelnselves Liberal-Unionists, 
Liberals, but not men who were prepared to jeopardize the 
Union, as they held that this measure would do--Lord Hart- 
ington ( later the Duke of Devonshire), 1\lr. Bright, Joseph 
Chan1berlain, 1\11'. Goschen, and many others. All the jour- 
nals of London, ,vith the exception of one morning and 
one evening paper, were vigorously opposed. The crucial 
question was, how large the secession froln the Liberal party 
,vould be? "T ould it be large enough to offset the Irish 
vote which would be cast for the measure? Finally a 
vote was taken on the 8th of June, on the second reading 
of the bill. It was found that 93 Liberals had joined the 
Opposition, and that the Home Rule Bill was beaten by 343 
votes to 313, The total poll was thus enormous, 656 out of 
the 670 members of the House. Between one-third and one- 
fourth of the Liberal party had withdrawn froln it on 
account of this fateful measure. 
1\11'. Gladstone dissolved Parliament and appealed to the 
people. The question was vehemently discussed before the 
voters. The result was disastrous to the Gladstonian Home 
Rulers. 191 Gladstonians and 85 Irish Home Rulers were 
returned, and 316 Conservatives and 78 Liberal-Unionists, 
Thus a majority of over a hundred was rolled up against 
Gladstone's policy. Taking England alone, the result was 
even more striking. There he had only 1
5 seats out of 
455; in London only 11 out of 6
. On the other hand, 
Scotland approved in the ratio of 3 to 
, Wales of 5 to 1. 
1\lr. Gladstone did not consider that such a result settled 
the issue irrevocably. 
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she- \\ ou],l bl. fit to accept any gifts in the line of local The Second 
bovernment or repeal of coercion acts that l>arliaulCnt might Salisbury 
fit t . J I I .. . 1 . Ministry, 
see 0 glvc ll'r. c \\ as nu" prulle' }Hlnlster, an, In 11 1886-1892. 
position to put his opinion into force. Coercion Inore 
beverc than that of previous years was the policy nrlopted 
by this luinistr)', largely under the direction of ßlr. ..\rthur 
J ames B alfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 'rhat the 
nlca
urc
 folJ owed--; verëStr ing ent was shown hy a statement The 
of Sir George Trevelyan HUlt of the eighty-five Irish N a- polic
 of 
. 1 . b f . . coerClon. 
bona 1st IUCIO cr8, onc out 0 every beven was In prIson, 
on his way to prison, or on his way out of prison. Need- 
less to say, no reconciliation was to be effected by such 
methods. The exasperation of the Irish was only intensi- 
ned. 
everthclE=ss, the system steadily applied was success- 
ful at least in restoring quiet. In 1890 it was found possible 
to relax it sOIl)ewhat. 
But the policy of this ministry was not siIuply negative. 
The idea that bUJing out the landlords and enabling the 
peasants to becolne full owners of their farms would solve 
the agrarian question, and that the agrarian question was 
at tlll' root of Irish discontent, was no discovery of a 
Conservative IninistrJ. Clauses with this in vicw had been 
inserted in Gladstone's Land .Acts of 1870 and 1881, and 
the' Land Bill of 1886 was 11 gigantic llleaSure designed to 
effect this on a grand sC'lle. That Inea
ure, how-c\er, 
frightened the taxpayers by the amount of the expenditure 
involved, and, moreover, it necessarilJ fell with tlH.
 IIolne 
ltul
 Bill, of which it was intended to be the companion 
piece. Gladstone's earlier acts had not had great effect, as 
th(\ State had offered to advance only two-thirds of the 
purchl\.
e price. 'I'11e present plan provided that thc State 
should advance the whole of it, to be rep
lid by instahncnt
 
until at t11l
 end of forty-nine years the peasant would have 
his land uS an unencuInbered freehold. Thirty-three million 
T\n..
 lco nHH""" con" ...co; 1a fn.
 f.1H
 n11"nn...", "rhp 1')nc11ord
 \\ ere 
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do so in a large number of cases. The Government buys the 
land, sens it to the peasant, who that instant becomes its 
legal owner, and who pays for it gradually. He actual1J' 
pays less in this way each year than he forn1erly paid for 
rent, and in the end he has his holding unencumbered. 
This bill was passed in 1891, and in five years some 35,000 
tenants were thus enabled to purchase their holdings under 
its provisions. The systen1 was extended much further in 
later years, particularly by the Land Act of 1903. From 
1903 to 1908 there were about 160,000 purchasers. 
A most. important piece of legislation carried by this 
ministry was the County Councils Act of 1888. This 
act rendered the county governments of England and Wales 
democratic. Those governments had previously been en- 
tirely unrepresentative in character. They had been mainly 
in the hands of the landlord class, members of which were 
appointed by the Queen as magistrates or justices of the 
peace. As such they met four times a year in quarter 
sessions, and there regulated county affairs, levying taxes, 
discharging certain judicial functions, regulating the liquor 
trade, and the building and repair of highways, and super- 
vising the actions of the officials of sn1aller arèas. County 
government was in the hands of an oligarchy. The new 
act placed it in the hands of all ratepayers, who were 
to elect county councils for a term of three years, which 
were to conduct the local administration, with the exception 
of granting liquor licenses, a function which was to remain 
in the hands of the justices of the peace. Thus county 
government ,vas made democratic. .As local self-govern- 
ment had been established in the boroughs in 1835, it was now 
established in the counties. This was one of the most in1- 
port ant achievements of this ministry. In 1889 a similar bill 
was passed for Scotland. Ireland lay outside this legislation. 
This ministry passed ot1ler bills of a distinctly liberal 


, .. 
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oppression of the s" e[lt-
hop by lilniting the labor of women Social 
to twelve hours a day, with an hour and a half for Ineals, legislation. 
an act nlaking education free, and a sInall alIotInent act 
intenòed to create a class of peasc:lnt proprietor
 in Eng- 
land. 'rhesc Inea.sures were supported by all parties. 
They were inlportant as indicating t11'\t social legislation 
W'l.S likc1y to be in the con1ing Jears more inlportant than 
political legislation, which has proved to be the case. 'rhey 
also show that the Conservative party 'was changing in 
character, and was willing to assunle a leading part in social 
reforul. 
In respect to another item of internal policy, the Salis- Increase of 
b . . 1 I 1 , I 1 b d . . the navy. 
ury mInIstry too
 a stant W lIe 1 nas een eClSIve ever 
since. In 1889 it secured an in1ffiense increase of the navy. 
Seventy ships were to be added at an expense of 21,500,000 
pounds during the next seven years. Lord Salisbury laid 
it down as a principle that th(1 British navy ought to be 
equal to any other two navies of the world cOinbined. 
In foreign aft"airs the most inlportant work of this nlin- 
istry lay in its share in the partition of .Africa, which ,vill 
be described elsewhere. 
The general elections of 189
 resulted in the return to The Fourth 
power of the Liberal
, supported by the Irish IlorIle Rulel"s, GI

stone 
. b f Ministry, 
and :.\Ir. Gladstone, at the age of eIghty-two, ecame or 1892.1894, 
the fourth tinle prime minister, a record unparalleled in 
Eng1ish history. ..As he hin1self said, the one single tie 
that still bound him to public life 'was his interest in 
securing IIonlc Hulc for Ireland before his end. It fol- 
lo\\ed necessarily fronl the nature of the casc that pub- 
lic attention was innnediatcly concentrated anew' on that 
question. Early in 1893 :.\Ir. Glad
tone introduced his 
hccond IIonle H.ule Bill. _'-gain the crucial difficult)" wns The second 
found to be that of the retention or non-retention of Iri
h Home Rule 
t . . h P I . . I I Th Bill. 
represen abves In tear Ianlcnt In .lonl on, ere were 
f-"h.....,,,,,. T'\.,..",co:\",ln. ..................1..,.. 1... ..,....
 1 ",...p",ln...:,..
 :
",lnco;,.,.'" t,.,.... n 11 
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bill of 1886 was based on the first (with slight exceptions), 
and immediately the cry had been raised, and had been 
most effecti\Te, that the unity of the kingdom ,vas threatened. 
In the ne,v bill the third method was adopted. It was 
provided that Ireland should send eighty men1bers to 'Vest- 
minster, but that they were not to vote on questions ex- 
pressly confined to England and Scotland, on taxes which 
were not to be levied in Ireland, or on appropriations for 
other than imperial concerns.! 
On this point the debate raged for a whole week. 1\11'. 
Gladstone \vas forced to change ground completely, and 
to propose the unconditional adlllission of the Irish members 
to the Parlian1ent in London, with right to vote on all 
n1atters. Exclusion, as in 1886; partial inclusion as pro- 
posed in 1893; total inclusion as finally accepted by the 
ministry, these ""ere the three possible ways of treating this 
crucial question. On this fundamental matter Lord l\lorley 
has written as follows: "Each of the three courses was open 
to at least one single, but very direct objection. Exclusion, 
along with the exaction of revenue from Ireland by the Par- 
lian1ent at \Vestminster, was taxation without representation. 
Inclusion for all purposes was to allow the Irish to meddle in 
our affairs, \vhile we were no longer to meddle in theirs. 
Inclusion for limited purposes still left them invested with 
the power of turning out a British governlnent by a vote 
against it on an imperial question. Each plan, therefore, 
ended in a paradox. There was a fourth paradox, nalllely, 
that whenever the British supporters of a government did 
not suffice to build up a decisive 'maj ority, then the Irish 
vote, descending into one or other scale of parliamentary 
balance, might decide who should be our rulers. This para- 
dox-the most glaring of them all-habit and custom }lRve 
made fan1iliar," 2 


1 The bill of 1893 Drovic1ed for two ('lulmhpr
 in thp Tl'i
h n::.rli:nnPnt: 
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The opposition to thc bill was exceedingl)' bitter and Bitterness 
prolongeò. "er)" few new arguments were hrougnt forwarò of th
 , 
. h . d . " OppositIon. 
on elt er 51 c. })arty SpIrIt ran rIOt. )11'. Chamberlain 
"as called Juda
, und hc in turJl called Gladstone IIerod. 
Lord Salisbury called thc proposal ,.. an intolerable, an iln- 
becile, an accur
ed bill." Lord Handolph Churchill declared 
that the Irish leaders werc " political brigands and nihilists," 
and that the Ininistry was " as capricious as n. wornan, 
and as inlPulsive and as passionate as a hordc of barbarians." 
.:\11'. Gladstone, who, incidentally, kept his temper, ex- 
pressed with all his eloquence his faith in the Irish people, 
his belief that the only alternative to his policy was coercion, 
and that cocrcion "ould be forever unsuccessful, his con- 
viction that it ,,",'as the duty of England to atone for six 
centuries of 11lisrule. 
After eighty-two days of discussion, marked by scenes of Passed by 
d . d b .. bl the Com- 
great Isor er, lnem ers on onc occasIon conllng to oW's 
mons, 
to the great (hunage of decorou
 parliamentary traditions, the defeated by 
bill was carried by a Illaj ority of 3
 (301 to 
67). ,..\ the Lords. 
week later it was defeated in the IIouse of Lords by .J.19 
to 41, or a nlajority of more than ten to one. The bill 
was dead. 
Gladstonc attenlpted to carry through various English 
nlcasures, but here again he was foiled by the Jlereditary 
chanlLer. 
\ single lC'gisl.ltive reforln was enacted, the Parish Parish 
Councils Bill of 1
94. "fhis established in eYer ) r parish of C
uncils 
BIll, 
nlore than 300 inhabitants a council elected hy the ta xpa)'ers, 
and gayc thelll certain powers of sclf-governnlent. This 
'\\ as the natural 
uppl(,}ll('nt to the County Councils Act of 
1888, cOInpleting the process of constitutional refoflll which 
began in IH32. Agricultural laborers wen"\ hl'nceforth to 
hayc a political training in participating in the management 
of local affairs. 
1\[r. Gladstonc's fourth luinistry was balked successfully 
fit pvprv tl11"n hu +l'n Ir
",-... ,.,f T....._J, n,1.:
l, .... J__ 1.1,_ 
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it had not possessed since 183
. In 1894 1\lr. Gladstone 
resigned his office, thus bringing to a close one of the most 
remarkable political careers known to English history. Ifis 
last speech in Parlian1ent \vas a vigorous attack upon the 
House of Lords. In his opinion, that I-Iouse had become 
the great obstacle to progress. " The issue which is raised 
between a deliberative asselnbly, elected by the votes of 
more than 6,000,000 people," and an hereditary body, " is a 
controversy which, when once raised, must go forward to 
an issue." This speech was his last in an assembly where 
his first had been delivered sixty-one years before. 
Gladstone died four years later, and was buried in VVest- 
minster Abbey (1898). 
He ,vas succeeded in the premiership by Lord Rosebery, 
---- 
'whose ministry lasted only sixteen months. The withdrawal 
of Gladstone showed the many rifts in the Liberal party, 
'which a leader of less prestige and less comn1anding per- 
sonality could not close. The party was discouraged by 
its failure to achieve Home Rule, was balked by the House 
of Lords, was divided into groups desiring various things, 
and was feebly supported by the people. Such a ministry 
could not long endure. Rosebery alienated the Irish by de- 
claring that he agreed with Lord Salisbury, that before 
Home Rule should be granted Ireland, "England, as the 
predominant member of the partnership of the three king- 
doms, will have to be convinced of its justice." 
The lìosebery n1Ìnistry accomplished very little. Its 
campaign against the IIouse of Lords was half-hearted and 
ineffective. In one sphere, where the Lords were by custom 
forbidden to interfere in financial nlatters, it Inade an im- 
portant change. England was now invoh'ed in the wide- 
spread militaristic movement, which is one of the striking 
features of the closing nineteenth century. In England it 
took the form of very largely increasing the navy, and the 
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equal of any two foreign fleets con1bined. 'lìli" involved 
IJluch larger tnÅation. In the budget of 189-1, the work 
of Sir \ViIlialll Vernon lIarcourt, the principle of graduation 
was introduced into the inheritancc taxes. TIll' tax iln- 
posed hy tlw :state was to vary fronl one per cent. on estates 
of fiye hundred pounds to eight per cent. on e
tates of over 
a nlillion pounrl=:t. 'This cll'tnge was bitterly resented by 
the wealthy. 
In June 1895 the RoseberJ" Ininistry was defeated on a The Con- 
minor matter and seized the occasion to resign. Lord servatives 
S I . b b .. . \ I I . returned to 
a IS urv ecanlP prllnp IIllnlster. ..l genera e ('chon was 
. power, 
at once held, which proved to he a cl'ushing defeat for 
the Liberals. The Conservatives and the Liberal-Unionists, 
or the Unionist party, as it was generally called, so thorough 
had becoTne the aIlutlganlation of the two" had a majority 
in the ne\\ Parlialnent of about a hundred anù fifty, a 
larger Inaj ority than 'lny party had had in any parliaInent 
since the one chosen inunediately after the Reforrn Bill of 
183
. 'rhis party was to reInain uninterruptedly in power 
un til Dccelnber 1905. 
I.ord Salishury was no,v primp lninister for the third Th
 Third 
time. -ffe remained such until 190
, when he withdrew from 
,h
b t Ury 
.w.lnlS ry. 
public life, being succeeded by his nephew, :\1 r. Arthur James 
Balfour. There was, ho\\'e"er, no change of pa.rty. Lord 
Salisbury had an immensc majority in thc Hou
e of Com- 
mons. IIis ministry contained scveral very able Inen. He 
himself assume(l the Foreign Office, )11". Chan1herlain the 
Colonial Office, :\11'. Balfour the leadership of the House 
of COInnlons. '"Thc withdrawal of )11'. Gladstone and the 
divisions in the I..iheral party reduced that party to a posi- 
tion of ineffective oppo
ition. The' Irish question sank 
into the background. 
luch social and labor legislation 
\\ as enacted. Thr- cOlnnH1.nding question of this period was 
to be that of inlPcrialism, find the central figure was 
[r. 
.To"pnh rhJl nlhpl'l '1 in_ fi Ill'1n l'f'nl'\rk'shlf' for VIfJ'or and au- 
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Chalnberlain, ,vho had 111ade his reputation as an advanced 
Liberal, an advocate of radical social and economic refOrtllS, 
now
 stood forth as the spokeslnan of ilnperialisln. His office, 
that of Colonial Secretary, ga ye hinl excellent opportunities 
to elnphasize the ilnportance of the colonies to the lTIother 
country, the desirability of drawing theln closer together, 
of pron1oting in1perial federation. 
A period of great activity in foreign and colonial affairs 
began ahnost ilnlnediately after the inauguration of the new 
ministry. The most important chapter in this activity 
concerned the conditions in South Africa, which led, in 1899, 
to the Boer 'V ar, and .which had important consequences. 
This will better be described elsewhere. 1 
The Conservatives, resolutely opposed to the policy of 
an independent parlialnent in Ireland, and conscious that 
in this they had the support of the people, declined abso- 
lutely to consider HOlTIe Ru1e. But they proposed to "kill 
HOll1e Rule by kindness," as the phrase ran. Rigorous 
coercion for the suppression of disorder ,vas united with 
a Land Purchase Bill, of the now familiar type, aiming to 
facilitate, more than previous bips had done, the buying 
out of the landlords and the creation of a peasant pro- 
prietorship of the soil of Ireland (1896). 
Iore important 
was the Irish Local Governn1ent Act of 1898, which ailued 
to give saine measure of local self-government to the Irish 
by establishing there, as had been done in England, county 
councils and d
trict councils, but not parish councils. 
Thes
 bodies, which ,vere to possess considerable powers in 
the management of local affairs, were to be elected on a 
franchise identical with the p.arliamentary franchise, except 
that Peers and won1en might vote. This was, of course 2 no 
substitute for IIolne Rule, nor was it intended to be. 
" 
The South African war, from 18_
9 to 190
, absorbed the 
attention of Eng1and until its successful termination. In- 
"I" 1 I . __ __L__

 nn"'
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"Rf Queen Victoria died, Janua.ry 
.l, IDOl, after a rcign Death of 
of o\'er sixty-three years, the longc
t known in British Q
een 
Victoria. 
history, and only exceeded elsewhere by the seventy-one 
Jears' reign of Louis XI,r of :Frallce. She had proved 
during her entire reign, which bega.n in 1837, a Blodel con- 
stitutional 1l10narch, subordinating her win to that o f the 
}>eopIe, as expressed by the lllinistry and Parlianlent. "She 
pas
cll c1.WdY," 
aid 
Ir. Balfour in the IIousc of Comulons, 
H without an enemy in the world, for even those ,dlo loved 
not Engla.nd lo\'ed her." rrhe reign of Ed ward VI I, then 
in his bixtY-beconrl year, began. 
A very important mca
ure passed by this Conservative Education 
ministry was the Education Act of 1902. rrhe Forster :;
2
t 
Act of 1870, which had renHlilled the basis of the elenlentary 
educational system of England since its passage, had 
adopted the voluntary or òcnolninational schoob, and had 
ndded, where these were not adequate, board schools, Both 
were to receive generally fees froln their pupils and grants 
froln rarlialnent. In addition, the voluntary schooh '\\ ere 
to receive voluntary gifts as hitherto, and the board schools 
local taxes levied for the purpose by the hoards. ..As the 
Jears went by, the voluntary schools found that they were 
being handicapped by the fact that the board schools had 
larger financial resources than thc,}'. The parliunlentary 
grants ".ere condjtioncd in cllllount by th
 sunlS raised 
in the other ways by the two kinds of schools. No'\\ the 
board "chooh could, hy raising Inore froln t1.xation, carn 
larger grants fro 01 Parlia.nwnt, while the \'oluntar,y 
schools, rcl,ying upon private subscriptions, could not gain 
increased appropriations unless they could get larger sub- 
scriptions. 'Yhile they were able to do this for a w}}ile, 
theJ were not able to in the long run. Tn 1 gOO the average 
amount per pupil was somewhat less than thirty years be- 
fore. They were thus at a disadvantage conlpared with 
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to demand further hclp from Parlian1cnt. In 1897 they 
were given an additional subsidy, which, in their opinion, 
'was not large enough. Their agitation continued and re- 
sulted finally in the passage of the Act of 190
. 
By this the school boards, established in 1870, were abol- 
ished, and their powers were vested in the county and 
borough councils, that is, in the regular local governn1cnt 
bodies. These were to support both sets of schools, the 
fornler board and the voluntary, out of local taxes, parlia- 
mentary grants continuing. In other words, local taxes 
were to be raised for denon1inational schools, as well as for 
undenominational, parliamentary grants, as hitherto, also 
going to both. The actualluanagement of the former board 
schools was to be in the hands of a committee of the county 
or borough council. That of the church schools was to 
be in the hands of a committee of six, two of whom were to 
represent the county or borough council, ,vhile four were 
to represent the denomination. In other words, people were 
to be taxed for both sets of schools, but were to control only 
one. The bill gave great offense to Dissenters and be- 
lievers in secular education. It authorized taxation for the 
advantage of a denomination of which multitudes of tax- 
payers were not 11lembers, It was held to be a measure 
for increasing the power of the Church of England. The 
conscience clause "
as applied to all schools, as hitherto. 
The opposition to this law was intense. Thousands re- 
fused to pay their taxes, and their property was, therefore, 
sold by public authority to meet the taxes. l\fany werc 
imprisoned. There were over 70,000 summonses to court. 
The agitation thus aroused was one of the great causes 
for the crushing defeat of the Conservative party in 1905. 
Yet the law of 190
 was put into force and is at' this 
moment thc law of England, the Liberals having failed 
in 1906 in an attempt to pass an education bill of thcir 
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\\ hile. under the uperation of the la\\ s passed In review, Decline 
illiteracy, very general in the lniddle of the nineteenth 
f. 
. liliteracy. 
century, has ahnost ('utirely lbsappeared. In 18-1<3, 3
 per 
cent. of the mell, HJ per cent. of the WOlnen, were illiterate, 
whereas in In03 only two per cent. of the fonner and three 
of the latter were in this conùition. 
Since DccenlLl'r 1905 the Liberal party has been in power, The Liberal 
first unùer the prelniership of Sir [[enry CauIpbdl-ßanner- party in 
nw,n, and, since his death carlJ in 1908, under that of ...\lr. power. 
IIerbert ..\.squith. rrhis party ,,'on in the General Elections 
of 1906 (January and February) the largest majority ever 
obtained since 1832. rrhe Inost important achievement of 
this administration thus far has been the passage in 1908 
of the Old Age Pensions Act, which I11arls a long step Old Age 
fOM\ ard in the extension of state activitJ. It grants, under Pension. 
. I ' ] .. . II f Law. 
certaIn s Ig It restrIctIons, pensions to a person
 0 a cer- 
tain age and of a bffiall incollic. Denounced as paternal- 
istic, as socialistic, as sure to undennine the thrift and the 
sense of rcsponsibility of the laborers of Great Britain, it 
was urged as a reasonable and proper recognition of the 
value of the services to the country of the working classes, 
services as truly to be rewardeù as those of arrny and navy 
and (ldministratiol1. The act provi(les that those whose 
inco1l1e does not exceed twenty-five guineas a year shall 
receive 11. weekly pension of fi\'e shillings, that those with 
larger income
 shall receive proportionately slualler aU10unts, 
down to the Ininimum of one shining u. ,\ eel
, Those whose 
incoll1c exceeds thirty guineas and ten shining.., a year re- 
ceivc no prnsions. Such pensions are granted only to 
British subjects, "ho have resided in Great Britain for 
tWl'nty years, who arc at least sevent.y Jears of age, and 
arc not in receipt of poor relief. It was cstilnated by the 
primc Ininister th(lt tilt' initial burden to the stntf\ woul(J 
hp about se'"CIl anù a half nlillion pound:" an amount that 
"ould necessa riI v increase in later '"(':1 r.;;. 'rhe no" t office 
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on January 1, 1909. On that day over half a million men 
and won1en went to the nearest post office and drew their 
first pensions of from one to five shillings, and on every 
Friday henceforth as long as they live they may do the 
:san1e. It was noticed that these men and women accepted 
their pensions not as a form of charity or poor relief, but 
as an honorable reward. The statistics of those claiming 
under this la\v are instructive and sobering. In the county 
of London one person in everyone hundred and seventeen 
was a claimant; in England and Wales one in eighty-six; 
in Scotland one in sixty-seven; in Ireland one in twenty-one. 
Another act passed by this administration was that estab- 
lishing an Irish university, which Catholics would feel free 
to attend. Thus was solved in 1908 a problem which Glad- 
stone had attempted to solve in 1878, but without success. 
The Birrell Act really establishes two universities-one in 
Belfast, consisting of the former Queen's College in that 
city, this for Protestants; and one for Catholics, to 
have its seat in Dublin, and to possess three colleges, one 
in Cork, one in Galway, and a new college in Dublin. Each 
college ,vill, in reality, be an almost independent university, 
practically, though not nominally, controlling appointments, 
the function of the university body being that of co-ordina- 
tion and supervision onI y. N 0 chapel is to be erected 
on the grounds of any college. No professorships of the- 
ology may be created out of public moneys. Such may 
be created by private gifts, but their occupants may not 
sit with the other professors on academic boards. 
The present ministry has made repeated efforts to alter 
the elementary educational system, based on the law of 
190
, but has been blocked by the House of Lords. That 
law is, therefore, still in force. 
Questions of suffrage are becoming increasingly promi- 
nent, and are apparently verging toward a further enlarge- 
____.I.. _J! .L'L_ _1__.1..___1._ T_ _
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fiòenCl', 'V OlllCn alreac1.r po

c::'s the franchic;e for Inost local 
elections, but cannut yet vole for nlelHber
 of !)arliaulcnt. 
li'or tn cot}" ycar
 plural voting has been denounced by 
the I
iberRIs, who dc
irc to reslrict cach voter to a 
ingle 
yotc. In 1906 the IIouse of Conunons passed a bilI abolish- 
ing this inequality. It was thrown out prolIlptly by thc 
IIouse of Lords. It is likely that SOlllC coulprehensive 
reform, accompanied by a redi:stribution of scats, \\ ill be 
effccted in the near future. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE BRlrrISH E
IPIRE IN THE NINETEENrrH 
CENTURY 


WE have thus far concerned ourselves with the history 
of the European continent. But one of the most remark- 
able features of the nineteenth century was the reaching 
out of Eu rope for the conquest of the world, and the opening 
of the 
sent centiiry se
s tb; process far advanced. 'Vhat 
is known as European civilization is in its characteristic 
features becoming the civilization of all countries and con- 
tinents. The age of world politics, of world .commerce, 
has come; the age of a common world culture appears 
likely ultimately to prevail. This extraordinary transfor- 
mation is being effected by a variety of agencies, by the 
building up of great colonial empires, by conscious and 
resolute imitation of Europe on the part of countries like 
Japan and, very recently, by China, India, and Persia; by 
the elaboration of a marvelous economic life, each decade 
making enormous strides, of which every nation and country 
are necessary parts, bound securely together in the mesh 
of reciprocal needs and advantages. Peoples nlay no longer 
live in splendid or inglorious isolation, even if they wish 
to. European nations dominate directly immense regions 
of the world outside of Europe, having taken their destinies 
in charge. European civilization is acting as a powerful 
dissolvent of other inferior or less complex civilizations. 
The nineteenth century 'was not only a century of nation 
building, as we have seen, but of empire building on a colos- 
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scqucnec5, nlcrits careful study. Of the forces furthcring 
thi
 evolution undoubtedly the Jnost important is the British 
Empirc. 
At the close of thc eighteenth century England possessed 
in the ncw world, Upper and Lo\\ er Canada., X ew Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and a 
large vaguc rcgion :kno\
n as the Iludson Bay territory; 
J alllaica, and other '''cst Indian islands; in Australia, a strip 
of the castern coa
t; in India, the Bengal or lower Ganges 
region, Bombay, and strips along the eastern and western 
coasts. 'rhe nlost in1portant feature of her colonial policy 
bad L
en her elilnination of France as a rival, from whonl she 
bad ta:ken in the Seven Years' "r ar alrnost all of her North 
American and East Indian possessions. This Empire she in- 
creased during the RevolutionarJ' and Napoleonic 'wars, 
largely at the expense of France and Holland, the ally of 
l"rance. Thub she acquired the Cape of Good IIope, Guiana 
in South 
\.merica, Tobago, 'l'rinidad, and S1. Lucia, :\Iauri- 
tius in the Pacific, and the large island of Ceylon. In the 
1\lcditerrunean she acquired ::\Ialta, She also obtained Heli- 
goland, and the protectorate of the Ionian Islands. 
Since 1815 her Enlpire has been vastly augmented by a Vast 
long serics of wars, and by the natural advance of her growth of 
I - , t '. } I 1 the British 
('0 on IS 5 over countnes contI g uous to t Ie ear Y sett ement
, E . 
mpue 
liS in Canada and .oI.\ustralia. Her Empire lies in every since 1815. 
quarter of the globe. 


I'\DIA 


The acquisition of India, a world in itself, for the British 
crown was the ,",,'o rk of a rivate comluercial organization, 
the East India Company, "hich wn.s founded in the six. 
tecnth century "tnd givcn a nlonopoly of the trade with 
India. ï"hi
 company establishcd trading st:ttion
 in various 
parts of that pcninsuln.. COBling into conflict with the 
P.I"\.W"\."'1... __ 1 _ -_- .11 
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indirect control of others by assuming protectorates o,er 
certain of the princes, who allied themselves with the English 
and ,vere left on their thrones. This comnlercial company 
became invested ,vith the government of these acquisitions, 
under the provisions of la'ws passed by the English Parliament 
at various times. In the nineteenth century the area of 
British control steadily ,videned, until it became conlplete. 
Overthrow Its progress was inlnlensely furthered by the overthrow, after 
of the a long and intern1Ïttent war, of the l\Iahratta confederacy, 
Mahratta I . f I d . . d " I d 
f d a oose unIon 0 n Ian prInces omIna tlng centra an 
con e eracy. 
'western India. This confederacy was finally conquered in 
a war which lasted from 1816 to 1818, when a large part of 
its territories were added directly to the English possessions, 
and other parts were left under their native rulers who, how- 
ever, 'were brought effectively under English control by being 
obliged to conform to English policy, to accept English 
Residents at their courts, whose advice they were practically 
compelled to follow, and by putting their native armies under 
British direction. Such is the condition of many of them 
at the present day. 
The English also advanced to the north and northwest, 
front Bengal. One of their most important annexations 
was that of the Punj ab, an immense territory on the Indus, 
taken as a result of two difficult ,val'S (1845 to 1849), and 
the Oudh province, one of the richest sections of India, lying 
between the Punjab and Bengal, annexed in 1856. 
The steady luarch of English conquest aroused a bitter 
feeling of hostility to the English, which came to a head in 
the famous Sepoy 
lutiny of 1857, which for a time threat- 
ened the complete overthrow of the British in northern India. 
There were various causes of this insurrection: the bitter 
discontent of the deposed princes and their adherents, who 
sent out emissaries to stir up hatred against the intruders; 
the fear of other princes that their turn might come; the 


Annexation 
of the 
:Punjab. 
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English intended to force Christianit) upon the people and 
destroJ their relibrion and civilization; the attcIllpts to 
staIllp out tIIC custOlll of fClua]c infanticide; a prophecy of 
the soothsayers that Engli
h donlination was destined to 
end on the hundredth anniversary of its beginning at the 
battle of l)Iu::;sey (1757). 
l
n glish donlination rested on mili ary force, and in the The Indian 
ITu1Ïn upun the native Indian soldiers. 'rhere were in India :Mutiny. 
in 1857 about 45,000 English troops, and oycr 250,000 
native soldiers, thc Sepoys. In that year a Hlutiny broke 
out anlollg' t1w ScpoJs of the Ganges provinces in northern 
India. ï'he inullcdiate occasion ,vas the introduction of a 
neW' rifle, or rathcr of the paper-covered cartridges for it, 
\\ hich were lubricated, it was al1eged, with the fat of cows 
and pigs. Une end of the cartridges had to be bi ttcn by the 
tecth before bcing put into the barrel. This outraged the re- 
ligious feelings of the llindus, who rcgarded the cow as 
a sacred anin1al, and of the i\Iohalllnlcdans, who regarded 
the pig as unclean, the lard as contaminating. The English 
tried to dispel the rUlllor bJ publishing a fonllula of the 
grease used, and o
dering officers to assure the soldiers that 
the
c ingredients were not elnployed, but their efforts were 
unavailing. 
\ cavalry regilnent refused to receive the new 
lllunitions, some of its lncilluers were sentenced to ten Jears' 
irIlprisolllllent, their conlrades began an insurrection to save 
them, and the insurrection bpread swiftly, 'rhe native 501- 
dier,y seized Delhi, the ancient capital of the 
[oguls, Luck- 
now, Cawnpore, and ot.her places, ffi'lssacring with barbarous 
cruelty large nUlubers of 111en, wonlcn, and children. Shortly 
all northern India scellied lost. 
The English took a fearful and dccisi, e rcvenge. )[any 
of the Sepoys remained loyal, Europcan troops ,\ ere rushed 
to the scene of the disturbance, and the insurrection was 
crtls}1ed. Reside thenlselves with rage and lerrified by the 
nsn.,.n"
npc:c: nf +11t
 øc:"onø +laø Pn(1'l;
l'\ nH
f-ø 1 r\11f- fn1.n,,;nnlõ: 
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and thousands were hanged after trials that were a travesty 
of justice. l\lany were fastened to the mouths of cannon 
and blown to pieces. 
Since this mutiny fifty years ago no attempts have been 
nlade to overthrow English control. One important con- 
sequence was that in 1858 the government of India was 
transferred to the Crown from the private conlpany which 
had conducted it for a century. It passed under the direct 
authority of England. In 1876, as we have seen, India 
was declared an empire, and Queen Victoria assumed the 
title Empress of India, January 1, 1877. This fact was of- 
ficially announced in India by Lord Lytton, the 'Ticeroy, to 
an imposing assembly of the ruling princes. 
An empire it surely is, with its three hundred million in- 
habitants. A Viceroy stands at the head of the government. 
There is a Secretary for India in the British l\linistry. The 
government is largely carried on by the highly organized 
Civil Service of India, and is in the hands of about eleven 
hundred Englishmen. About 
20 millions of people are 
under the direct control of Great Britain; about 67 millions 
live in native states under native rulers, the "Protected 
Princes of India," of whom there ,vere, a few years ago, 
nearly seven hundred. For all practical purposes, how- 
ever, these princes must follow the advice of English officials, 
or Residents, stationed in their capitals. 
"The people of India," says President Lowen, " are not 
a nàtion, but a conglomerate of many different races and 
religions, often side by side in the same place, yet unmixed 
and sharply separate. It is this, as Seeley pointed out in 
his' Expansion of England,' that has enabled the British to 
conquer and hold the country. If the inhabitants could act 
together, and were agreed in wanting independence, they 
could get it. In short, if they 'were capable of national self- 
government, the English would live on a volcano, and their 
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the ScpoJ.5; and so long as large 
cctions of the people dis- 
trust one anoth('r Illore than they do the English, disaffection 
ha
 little chance of achieving any notable result." 1 
Not only has t:nglllnd co)npletcd her control of India in Annexation 
the nineteenth centurJ, but she has added countries round of Ðurma 
ubout India, Durlnu toward the ellst, and, toward the west, ;:
chfstan. 
Ualuchistãñ, a part of which has been annexed outright, and 
the relllllinder brought under a protectorate. She has aho 
imposed a kind of protectorate upon Afghanistan, as a re- 
sult of two 4\fghan wars (1839-
Q and 1878-80). 


BRITISH KORTH A)IERICA 
In 1815, as already stated, Great Britain possessed, on the 
continent of X orth An1erica, six colonies: Upper Canada, 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick, X ova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Islanù, and Kewfoundland; and the IIudson Bay Company's 
territories stretched to the north and northwest with unde- 
fined boundaries. The total population of these colonies was 
about 
60,OOu. The colonies were entirely separate fron1 
each other. Each had its own governlllcnt, and its relations 
\\ ere not with the others, but with England. The oldest 
llnd In05t populous was Lower Canada, which included )Iont- 
real and Quebec and the St. Lawrence valley. It was the 
French colon)' conquered by England in 1763. Its popula- 
tion WlL
 J'rcncl1-speaking, and }{oman Catholic i!l religion, 
'rhe h\ 0 mo
t ilnportant of these colonies were Lower Upper and 
Canaòa, largely li'rench, llnò Upper Canada, entirely Eng- Lower 
lish, Each had received a constitution in 1791, modeled Canada. 
along lines fan1Îliar to Englishmen at home.- There wa 
a Governor appointed by the Illonarch, an Executive Council, 
appointed by the same authority and corresponding to the 
cabinet, 0. Legislative Council, likewi
c appointed hy the 
Crown and for life, intended as the nearest approach to the 
Ilouse of I
ords possible in it frontier countr,}, ilnd Ll lIouse 
,>f \

(\mh1,-, th(\ n"'tC"..\l\.....
., ,..r n,I,:
I, __...__ 1_ _.1. -1 1 _.1.1 
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Neither in Upper nor in Lower Canada did the constitu- 
tion wo-rk well. In Upper Canada there were perpetual 
conflicts between the two Houses on the one hand, and the 
Governor on the other, The Governor could virtually veto 
the actions of the legislature, and considered himself re- 
sponsible primarily to the English Government, not to the 
people of the province. He consulted the Executive Coun- 
cil only infrequently, and followed its opinion only when he 
chose to. 'Vhat the two Houses were constantly struggling 
for ,vas the creation of an executive, responsible, not to 
the monarch in England, but to. themselves, and to this 
end they wished to make the Executive Council resemble 
the ministry in England. This struggle between executive 
and legislature was the fundamental problem in this prov- 
ince, which had, however, other grievances, such as the prac- 
tical monopoly in office-holding which a few families had 
succeeded in acquiring. 
In Lower or French Canada there was also a constitu- 
tional struggle, embittered by race animosity. The French, 
overwhelmingly predominant in population, controlled only 
the House of Assembly, while the three other branches of 
the Government, the Governor, Executive Council, and Legis- 
lative Council, all appointive and not elective, ,vere con- 
trolled by the English element. The chief struggle in this 
colony was between the Assembly, controlled by the French, 
and the Legislative Council, controlled by the English. The 
French demanded that the Legislative Council be made 
elective, expecting, if that were done, to have the majority 
in it. They den1anded also that the executive, with the 
exception of the Governor, be made responsible to the legis- 
lature. The French, unable to get control of any branch 
of the government except the Assembly, resolved to use this 
to force the concessions they desired. They refused to 
make the appropriations necessary for the running of the 
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struggle "as bilnilar to that witnessed in t]ll
 eightecnth 
century in Inany of the thirteen colonies to the bouth. 
'fhc conflict \\ as between the represent'lti\'c and the non- The 
repre:-,cntativc part:, of the govcrnnlcnt. It was funua- col
nists 
II .. 1 . ' fJ I . I . desire 
nlenta y a consbtuÌ1ona questIon. Ie co onies <- IÙ not self-govern- 
possess conlpletc legislative power, as the upper chaInber, ment, 
non-electi\ c, could Llock the lower chan1Ler, representing 
the people. Ko.. had the legislature, a:) a. whole, "hat it haù 
in EnglalHl-control o\'er the executive, "'rhe colonies 
l1a, e the n10ckerics, the :,hado\\ s of English institutions, 
not the realitie
; the nanIeS, not the substances," said Lord 
Durhalt1 later. 'fhe principle which Iuakes the English 
sJsh
n1 of goven1nlcnt workable, responsibility of the ex- 
eCllti\'e to the legislature, was lacking. 'rhe people had no 
efficient control of their rulers. England had not Jet soh.ed 
the problenl of colonial government. 
In 1837 disaffection had reached such <t point that revolu- The 
tionarJ InO\'ements bro1.e out in both colonies. 'ïhese were eas- rebellion of 
ily suppressed by the Canadian authorities without help frolll 1837. 
J
ngland, but the grievanccl:) of the colonists still renlained. 
The English Government, thoroughly alarnled at the The Durham 
danger of the loss of another elnpire, ,tdopted the part of Mission. 
di
cretion and :,ent out to Canada a cOIl11nissioner to study 
the grievanccs of the colonists. The man chosen WaS Lord 
Durh:lll1, whose part in the reform of 1832 had been brilliant. 
}Jurhalll was in Canada five llionths. IIis acts were vehe- 
ß1entl,r criticiscd in !J ar lian1eJÜ, tlw Illinistry, which ha(l 
nppealed to hin1 to undertake the nlission, did not loyally 
support hilll, and he shortly returned to England, hUlniliated 
and in oflicial di
grace, the victinl of the party and personal 
politics of England. lIe had 1010 nutrred a cafeer, but nlade a :Lord 
nd,tion," rrhe Durhuln Report, sUblllittecl to Parlialllent on Durham's 
his return, entitIes hin1 to the rank of the gre'Lte
t colonial Report. 
statCS111an in British history. It contained n. fuII description 
nf fJ,c> C-;..II....;....n ;... ("1",,,,,,, I... "'..... 1 
_
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Examining the history of the six provinces, Lord Dur- 
ham declared "that the natural state of government in 
all these colonies is that of collision between the executive 
and the representative body." He pointed out that the 
executive was irresponsible, and asked ho,v long Englishmen 
at home would tolerate a ministry not in syn1pathy ,vith 
the majority of the House of Commons. Such ministries 
were the common occurrence in Canada. "It is difficult," 
he declared, "to understand how any English statesman 
could have imagined that representative and irresponsible 
government could be successfully combined." He also de- 
clared that the situation in Canada ",vas the unavoidable 
result of a system ,vhich stinted the 'popular branch of the 
legislature of the necessary privileges of a representative 
body." The Assembly in Lower Canada had been con- 
ducting "a constant warfare with the executive, for the 
purpose of obtaining the powers inherent in a repre
 
ntative 
body by the very nature of representative government." 
Fox had said that "the only method of retaining distant 
colonies ,vith advantage, is to enable them to govern them- 
selves." This was what Lord Durham now proposed, namely, 
the introduction of con1plete ministerial responsibility to the 
popular chamber. "The Crown must consent to carryon 
the government by means of those in whom the represent- 
ative members have confidence." "That sounds like a tru- 
ism now," says Lord Durham's biographer, "but it was the 
first recognition by a responsible statesman of the principle 
of self-government in the colonies." 1 
No wonder then that this Report has been called "the 
1\lagna Charta of the Colonies," thc "most valuable docu- 
ment in the English language on the subj ect of colonial 
policy," the" text book of every advocate of colonial free- 
dom in all parts of the globe," that it is asserted to have 
" broadened once for all the lines of constructive statesman- 
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Lord Durhan. Ldieved also ill a federal union of aU the Durham 
ß . . } I . f 'T h \ . I . . h I favors 
rIb.; . co Ollles 0 .L"ort .l me rIca Jut, recoglll/.Ing t at t Ie f d t1 
e era on. 
iJea wns }>reIJlature, he recolnmended the union of Upper 
and I...ower Canada into a single colony with a ::,inglc govern- 
Incnt. 'l'his he also thought would have the advantage of 
putting t1w English, the luore progrcssive element, in a 
Inajority in the united colony. 
I)urhaul's rcconlmcndations were not immcdiately followed 
as they seenled to many Englishmen to render the colonies 
indcpendent. In 1840, howevcr, a bin was passed carrying 
out the latter suggestion of a fusion of Ontario and Quebec, 
Upper and I..ower Canada, under a single government, the 
i\c;sembly to hElve larger powers than previously. But the 
essential feature of Durhaln's report, nlÏnisterial responsi- 
bility, was not provided for in the law, and, as a nlatter of 
fact, during the next seven years the GO\ ernors did 110t act 
upon the principle that the E'\:ecutive Council ,\, as to do..,. . t i 1 
J.U.lnlS er a 
as the Inajority of the .1-\ssenlbly wished. This vital and, as responsibU- 
far as the colonies were concerneJ, revolutionary principle ity finally 
"as adopted in 1847 by Lord Elgin, the Governor of Can- introduced. 
ada and the son-in-la\\r of Lord Durham, who chose as 
menlbers of the Executive Council lnenlbers of the French 
party then in Inajority in the ...\sscmbly, an act very un- 
popular with the English, and leaùing to a riot in which the 
mob attacked the Govcrnor's carriage and set fire to the 
!Jarlianlent building. Elgin adhered to his rcsolution, how- 
ever, and th(\ principle of ministerial responsibility was HIUS 
introduced, and has sincc becn constantI,y Inaintained. It was 
custonl, howcvcr, not law. It spread rapidly to the other 
colonics of Grcat Britain, which were chiefly of English 
stock and were thcreforc considered capable of self-govern- 
ment. Responsible governnlcnt was granted to Nova Scotia 
and Ncw Brunswick in 18.108, to Prince Edward Island in 
1851, to New Zenland in 1854, anù within the next two ycars 
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IUlubia in 1871; to Cape Colony in lS7
; to 'Vestern Aus- 
tralia in 1890, and Natal in 1893; to Transvaal Colony in 
1906, and Orange River Colony in 1907. 


DOlVIINIO
 OF CAN ADA 


The Act of 1840, based largely upon Durham's Report, 
had united Upper and Lower Canada, or Ontario and 
Quebec, into one colony, had swept away the two legislatures 
and established a single one for the united colony. This 
union of two colonies so very dissin1ilar, the one English, 
the other largely French, did not work smoothly, and there 
was a strong feeling that each part should have a legislature 
of its own for purely local purposes. 
Founding Lord Durhaln had also suggested federation of all the 
of Dominion North AU1erican colonies as a final settlelnent. Various 
of Canada, 
1867. reasons prevented this for many years, anlong others the 
very defective means of communication, but the desire for 
federation gradually increased. 
The growth of population, the improvement of ,vays of 
communica tion by the building of railroads, the example 
of the successful federation across the border to the south, 
and the possible danger of attack from that side, as sug- 
gested by the Fenian lnovement and the Alabama conten- 
tions, all caused Canadian public opinion to express itse1f 
in favor of union. The English Parliament was therefore 
merely voicing Canadian sentiment when in 1867 it passed 
the British North Anlerica Act. Indeed, that act had been 
drawn up in Canada and was ratified by the English Par- 
1ialnent without change. By it Upper and Lower Canada, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were joined into a con- 
federation called the Dominion of Canada. There was to be 
a central or federal parlialnent sitting in Ottawa. There 
were also to be local or provincial legislatures in each prov- 
ince to legislate for local affairs. Questions affecting the 
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Scnat<, [uul 'l IIouse of Comrnons. "rIH' Senate was to he The 
composed of 
e\"enty nlenlLers non1inated for life by the Dominion 
.. Parliament. 
Governor-General, JurnseJf appoInted hy the lnonarch, find 
representing the Crown. "rhe Ilouse of Connnons was to be 
eJected by thp people, In some respect
 the exanlple of the 
English Go\'ernnll'nt \\ as foHoweel in the constitution, in 
others that of the 1 Jnited States. This federation differs 
fron1 ours in one '"cry ilnportant particular. By our con- 
stitution certain definite powers are granted the federal gov- 
ernment. .c\.ll othcrs are ve
 ted cither in the states or the 
people of the states. In the J}ominion certain powers are 
granted to the provinces. .4\11 others are vested in the federal 
go "C1'n111e11 t. 
Though the Doulinion began with only four provinces Growth of 
provision wa
 Juade for the possible admis
ion of others, 
he Domin- 
.:\[anitoba was n.dmitted in 1870, British Colulnbia in 1871, Ion. 
Princ
 Edward Island in 1873. 
In 18.J.6, by the settlement of the Oregon dispute, the 
line di,riding th(' English possessions froln the United States 
Wfi" extended to the Pacific Occan, alHl in 1869 the Don1Ínion 
acquired hy purchase (.t300,OOO) the Va
t territories belong- 
ing to the IIucl
on Ray COlnpany, out of which the great 
pro,"inces of Alberta and Saskatche" an have been can'ed 
nn(J adnlÏttecl into the union (1905). Th
 DOlninion no" 
includes an of ßritis}J Xorth America except the island of 
XC'wfoundland, which has steadily rcfu'\(:'(1 to join. It thus 
e'\h'nd
 froln ocean to ocean. Except for tI)(
 fact that she 
rccei, CS a Governor General fron1 England and that she 
po

esses no treat)" powers, Canad'l is practically independent. 
Sh(' nJanages her own affairs, anc1 even i'npo
e" tariffs which 
fire di
n.dvfintageous to the Inother country. That slJ(, has 
imperial as weU as local patriotisln;howeyer, \\ nc; 
hown strik- 
ingly in her support of England in tII(, recent South African 
\Var. She sent Canadian reg-in1ents thither at her own ex- 
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The founding of the Canadian union in 1867 reudered 
possible the construction of a great transcontinental railway, 
the Canadian Pacific, built between 1881 and 1885. This 
has in turn reacted upon the Dominion binding the different 
provinces together, and con tribu ting to the remarkable de- 
yelopment of the west. At present another transcontinental 
railway is being built farther to the north. Canada is con- 
nected by steamship lines with Europe and 'with Japan and 
Australia. Her population has increased from less than 
five hundred thousand in 1815 to more than five n1illion. 
Her prosperity has grown immensely, and her economic 
life is becoming more varied. Largely an agricultural and 
tinlber producing country, manufactures are now developing 
under the stimulus of protective tariffs, and her vast mineral 
resources are in pr(\
ess of rapid development. 


AUSTRALIA 


An eminent English historian, Sir Spencer Walpole, has 
written that "the greatest fact in the history of England 
is that she is the nlother of the United States. It may be 
similarly added, that the greatest fact in the history of the 
nineteenth century is the foundation of a new Britain-which 
may eventually prove a greater Britain-in the Southern 
Hemisphere." 1 
Whether Australia will prove a greater Britain or not, 
only the future can show, but the opening of the twentieth 
century sees a new" colonial nation" in existence, prosper- 
ous, energetic, ambitious. The creation of that new empire 
has been the work of the nineteenth century, an empire nearly 
as extensive territorially as the United States or Canada, 
about three-fourths as large as Europe, and inhabited almost 
entirely by a population of English descent. 
No systematic exploration of this southern continent, 
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the eighteenth century, Lut certain parts had been sighted 
or traced much earlier by Spanish, Portuguese, and particu- 
larly by Dutch navigators. .i\lllong the last, 'ra.sluan is to be 
Jllcntioned, who in 1û1-2 e
plureù the southeastern portion, 
though he did not discover that the land which was later 
to bear his name Was un island, a fact not known, indeeed, 
for II century and a half. fIe discoLC!.c
 the islands to the 
east of .\ustraIia, and gave to them u Dutch name, New 
Zealand. The Dutch cuBed the 1'crra _lustrali8 New Hol- 
land, clainling it by right of discovery. But they made no 
utten1pt to occupy it. r;I'he attention of the English was The voyages 
first directed thither by the famous Captain Cook, who made of Captain 
three voyages to thi
 region between 1768 and 1779. Cook Cook. 
sailed around New Zealand, and then along the eastern coast 
of this New IIo.1land. lIe put into a certain harbor, which 
was forthwith named Botany n1.Y, so varied was the vegeta- 
tion on the shores. Sailing up the eastern coast, he claimed 
it aU for George III, and called it New South \, ales because 
it reminded him of the \Velsh coast. Seventeen years, how- 
e\er, went by before any settlernent was Jnade. 
As A.ustralia was remote, it was considered by English A convict 
statesmen a good place to which to send crilninuls, and it colony. 
was fiS a convict colony that the new clnpire began. The 
first expedition for the colonization of the country sailed from 
England in 1Iay 1787 with 750 convicts ou board, and 
reached notany Bay in January 1788. IIere the first 
settlement \\ as lnade, and to it ,\ as given the nan1e of the 
colonial secretary of the day, Sydney. For nlany years 
fresh cargoes of con, icts were sent out who, on the expira.. 
tion of their sentences, received Jands. Free settJers came 
too, led to elnigrate by various periods of econon1ic de- 
prrssion at home, by prolnises of land ana food, and by nn 
increasing knowledge of the adaptabilit}" of the new con- 
tinent to agricul ture, and particularly to sheep raising. By 
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The free settlers were strongly opposed to having Aus- 
tralia regarded aB a prison for English convicts. They were 
not a desirable class of immigrants, and their presence tended 
to prevent Iuen froln coming whose in1n1Ïgration would have 
been desirable. .L\S Englishmen caIne to see that this was 
an expensive and ineffective way of punishing criminals, 
and as the free men in Australia vehemently denounced the 
custom as a stigma upon their adopted land, it was finally 
abolished in New South "\Vales in 1840. The custom lin- 
gered on, however, in other colonies, and did not entirely 
disappear until 1853. This question of the transportation 
of criminals was one of the important questions in Australia 
during the first part of its history. 
Australia had thus far been Inainly a pastoral country, 
producing \Vool and hides. But, in 1851 and 185
, rich 
deposits of gold were found, rivaled only by those discovered 
a little earlier in California. A tremendous immigration 
ensued. The population of the colony of "\Tictoria (cut off 
from Ne\v South '\tV ales) increased from 70,000 to more than 
300,000 in five years. Aus tralia has ever since remained 
one of the great gold producing countries of the world. 
Thus there gradually grew up six colonies, New South 
\Vales, Queensland, 'Tictoria, South Australia, "\V estern 
\..us- 
tralia, and the neighboring island of Tasmania. ".rhese were 
gradually inves ted with self-government, parIiarnents and 
responsible ministries in the fashion worked out in Canada. 
The population increased steadily, and by the end of the 
century numbered about four million. 
The great political event in the history of these colonies 
was their union into a confederation at the close of the cen- 
tury. Up to that time the colonies had been legally un- 
connected ,vith each other, and their only form of union 
was the loose one under the British Crown. For a long 
time there was discussion as to the advisability of binding 
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1'hey have LLC
n sUIlunari7ed by :\[r. Bry('e as follows: "the 
gain to trade and the genera.l convenience to bt: c::\. peeted frolIl 
abolishing the tariff's estahlished on the frontiers of eaeh col- 
ony, the need for a COmlllOl1 systenl of 1l1ilitary defense, the ad- 
vantagcs of a comnlon lcgislation for the regulation of rail- 

uys and the fixing of railway ratcs, the advantè1gc
 of a 
coulTuon control of the larger rivers for the purp05CS both 
of navigation and of irrigation, the need for unifornl legis- 
lation 011 a nUlnber of conunercial and intlustrial topics, 
the importance of finding an authority cOlllpetent to provide 
for old age pensions and for the settIeIucnt of labor disputes 
all o,'er the country, the need for uniform provision
 against 
th
 entrance of colored races (especially Chincse, .:\lalays, and 
Indian coolies), the :stimulus to he given to industry and trade 
by substituting one great community for "ix smaller ones." 1 
:\Iorcover, the desire for nationality, which haC) accom- 
plished such reTIlarkable changes in _Europe in the nineteenth Creation 
ccntury, was also active here. .\n Australian patriotisnl of the 
1 1 1 .. k h ' Australian 
Ilfi< gro\\ 11 up. Âustra lans desIred to ma.e t en' country Cornrnon- 
the dOlninant authority in HIe Southern IIcluisphere. They wealth. 
longed for a larger outlook than that given by the life of 
the separate colonies, and thus both reason and sentiment 
cOInbined toward Ule same end, a close union, the creation 
of another" colonial nation." 
Union was finally achieved after ten JTears of earnest dis- 
. cussion (1890-1900). 'rhe various c
perinlents in federation 
\\ere carefully studied, particularly the constitutions of the 
United States and Canada. 'rllc draft of the constitution was 
worked over by se\ eral convention
, by the ministers and the 
governments of the variou
 colonies, and was finally subnlitted 
to the people for ratification. }{atification being secured, 
the constitution was then passed through the British Parlia- 
ment under the title of "The Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution ...\ct" (InDO). The constitution was the work of 
tho \11"'J........l;...
... ry--,1,_ ___L L_l _ _ 1 __ y-, , 
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of acceptance. Though Parliament made certain sugges- 
tions of detail, it did not insist upon them in, the case of 
Australian opposition. 
The constitution established a federation consisting of the 
six colonies which were henceforth to be called states, not 
provinces, as in the case of Canada. It created a federal 
Parliament of two houses, a Senate consisting of six senators 
from each state, and a House of Representatives apportioned 
among the several states according to population. The 
powers given to the Federal Government ,vere carefully de- 
fined. The new system was inaugurated January 1, 1901. 1 


NEW ZEALAND 


Not included in the new commonwealth is an important 
group of islands of Australasia called New Zealand, situated 
1,
00 miles east of Australia. England began to have some 
connection with these islands shortly after 1815, but it was 
not until 1839 that they were formally annexed to the British 
Empire. In 1854 New Zealand was given responsible gov- 
ernment, and in 1865 was entirely separated from New South 
Wales and made a separate colony. Emigration was method- 
icallyencouraged. New Zealand was never a convict colony. 
Population increased and it gradually became the most demo- 
cratic colony of the Empire. In 1907 the designation of 
the colony was changed to the Dominion of New Zealand. 
N e\v Zealand consists of two main islands with many 
smaller ones. It is about a fourth larger than Great Britain 
and has a population of about 900,000, of whom about 
47,000 are aborigines, the Maoris. Its capital is Welling- 
ton, with a population of about 60,000. Auckland is an- 


1 A valuable description of this constitution is to be found in Bryce, 
Studies in History and Jurisprudence, "The Australian Commonwealth." 
Abstract of this in Beard, Intro, to Rng. Hist" pp. 645-662. See also 
D_:_1..&. 'IJ:...&. ,..
 v.....
 "1:7 10". ..no FJ"'1.... ...._...1-:1-..1-:.._ :1-.....1.c 
.... J.... 
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other inlportant city. 1\e\\ .lealand is an agricultural and 
grilling country, and al.so l)o
sesses rich Illineral deposits, 
including gold. 
New Zealand is of great interest to the world of to-day 
because of its experÏIuents in advanced social reforn}, legisla- 
tion concerning labor llnd capital, landowning and commerce. 
State control hll:o, been extended over Illore branches of in- 
dustry than has been the case in any other country. 
The Go\'erllIllent owns and operates the railways. I The Advanced 
) f fi b f . } I social 
roal s are run, not or pro t, ut or serVIce to t Ie peop e. 1 ' 1 ' 
egl! atlon. 
As rapidly as profits c:\.ceed three per cent. passenger and 
freight ra.tes are reduced. COIllprehensive and successful 
attempts are Blade by \Tery low rates to induce the people 
in congested districts to live in the country. \V orkmen going 
in and out travel dbout three Illiles for a cent. Children in 
the priuHlrJ grades in schools are carried free, and those 
in higher grades at vcry low fares. 

rhe Go\'ernnlent aho owns and operates the telegraphs 
and telcphones and conducts posta] savings banks. Life in- 
surance is largcly in its halld;o;. It has a fire and accident 
insurance department. In 1903 it began the operation of 
60llle 6tate coal mines. Its land legislation is reIuarkaLle. 
Its Inain purpose is to prevent thl' land frOlTI bcing 1l10nOpo- 
Iized by a few, and to enable the people to bccon1e land- 
holùers. In 189
 progressive taxation on the large e
tates 
was adopted, and in 1896 the sale of 
uch estates to the Gov- 
ernment ), as luade COIllPulsory, and thu
 extensive areas have 
I come under go, ernUlent ownership. 'rhe State transfers 
thenl under variou
 fornls of tenure to the landless and 
\\orking classes. The system of taxation, based on the System of 
principle of graduation, higher rates for larger incomes taxation. 
properties, and inheritanccs, i
 designed to break up or 
pre\ent monopolJ and to favor the slnall proprietor or 
producer. 
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In industrial and labor legislation New Zealand has also 
made radical experinlcnts. Arbitration in labor disputes is 
compulsory if either side invokes it, and the decision is 
binding. Factory laws are stringent, aiming particularly 
at the protection of women, the elimination of "sweating." 
In stores the Saturday half holiday is universal. The Gov- 
ernment has a Labor Departnlent whose head is a member 
of the Cabinet. Its first duty is to find work for the un- I 
employed, and its great effort is to get the people out of 
the cities into the country. There is an Old Age Pension 
Law, enacted in 1898 and amended in 190ð, providing pen- 
sions of about a hundred and twenty-five dollars for all men 
and women after the age of sixty-five whose income is less 
than five dollars a week. 
All this governmental activity rests on a d
mocratic basis. 
There are no property qualifications for voting, and women 
have the suffrage as well as men. The referendum has been 
adopted. 
The more advanced parties demand a further extension 
in the line of social reform; the nationalization of lands and 
mines, of marine and coastal and intercolonial services; 
state clothing and boot factories, flour and woolen mills, 
bakeries, iron-works, and ship building yards. The Austra- 
lian colony of Victoria has enacted much legislation re- 
sembling that described in the case of New Zealand. 
BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 


As an incident in the wars against France and her ally 
and dependent, Holland, England seized the Dutch possession 
in South Africa, Cape Colony. This colony she retained in 
1814, together with certain Dutch possessions in South .Amer- 
ica, paying six millions pounds as compensation. This was 
the beginning of English expansion into Africa, ,vhich was 
to attain remarkable proportions before the close of the 
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Orient. Iuuuigrnnt;o; canle frolll IIolJund, and after the revo- 
cation of tJlf
 l
dict of Þ. antes uutler Louis XI'., nlany 
] Iuguenots joined them. ',rhese Frenchlnen Were gradually 
cOIllpletcly ub
orbcd in the Dutch population, losing nU dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. England kept the colon)" in 
1
I 4 for the SUIlIC purpose that the Dutch had founded it, as 
a port of calJ, for English commcrce with India 'Went by this 
route, there being then no Suez canaL 'rhe population elt 
the tinlc she tool posses
ion consisted of about 27,000 people 
of European de
cent, IllOStly Dutch, and of about 30,000 
African and l\Ialay 
laves owned Ly the Dutch, and about 
17,000IIottentots. Inl1nigration of Englishmen began forth- 
wi th. 
Friction beÌ\\ een the Dutch (caIIed Boers, i,e., peasants), Friction 
nnd the English \\ as not 
lo\V in developing. The fonus of with the 
local govemlllent to which the Boers were accustollled were Boers, 
abolished and new ones establi
hed. English was nlude the 
sole language used in the courts. 'rhe Boers, irritated by 
these ]ueasures, \, ere rendered indignant by the abolition of 
slavery in 18g
. They did not consider slavery wrong. 
.:\loreover, they felt defrauded of their property as the com- 
pensation given was inadequate--about three nlillion pounds 
-little 1I10re than a third of what they considered their 
slaves were worth, l
ven that was Illade payable in London, 
a device which enabled T
olHlon bankers to get a good share. 
For nIl the abolition of sJavery Incant a loss of property, for 
mnnJ a total loss. 
The Boers resolved to leave the colony and to settle in 
the interior, where they could live unnlolested by the intruders. 
This migration or Great Trek began in 1836, and continued The Great 
f . Tnk 
or 8evcral Jears. _\bout 10,000 nOel'S thus wIthdrew fronl 
Cape CoJony. lluùe carts drawn by 
eYera] p(lirs of oxen 
transported their falnilies and their posses
ions into the 
wilderness. Some went northeastward nnd settled in N atlll 
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Natal, and in the following year proclaimed it a colony. 
l\fany of the Boers trekked again to join their fellow Boers 
who, while they were going into Natal, had gone into the 
Orange River country. Such were the beginnings of the 
Orange Free State, whose capital was Bloemfontein. But 
again they were followed. The English, in 1848, declared 
this region a part of the British Empire, under the name of 
the Orange River Sovereignty. l\fany of the Orange River 
Boers, refusing to live under the British flag, trekked again, 
joining those who, in the earlier migration, had gone farther 
north across the Vaal, founding a state destined to become 
famous as the Transvaal or South African Republic, and 
where it seemed for many years they would be pennitted to 
enjoy the independence which they had made such efforts 
to secure. 
For, in 1852, Great Britain, apparently considering the 
Transvaal not worth annexing, formally recognized its in- 
dependence, its entire right to manage its own affairs, by a 
treaty, the Sand River Convention, and two years later 
 
abandoned the Orange River Sovereignty, by the Convention 
of Bloemfontein. From this time date the two Boer repub- 
lics of South Africa, the Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal or South African Republic. 
From 1854 to 1899 the Orange Free State pursued its 
peaceful career unmolested, its independence not infringed 
upon. The Transvaal, too, was left in the splendid isolation 
it so much enj oyed, but not for so long a time, for in 1877 
England, under Lord Beaconsfield's adlninistration, abruptly 
declared it annexed to the British Empire, on the ground 
that its independence was a menace to the peace of England's 
other South African possessions, as the Boers were fre- 
quently involved in wars with the natives who, once aroused, 
constituted a general menace. A delegation of Boers was 
sent to England to protest and demand the restoration of 
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were driven across the prairie in thL Great Trek of 1836. 
'r}w delegation 
 as told in London by the British ministry 
that the anneÁation Was irrevocable. 'rhe Boers' hatred of 
t hc Ellgli:sh na.turally grew more intense, anù they fell to 
meditating- plans for the future. 
But in 1880 Lord lleaconsfield was overthrown and l\lr. 
Gladstone canle into power. :\lr. Gladstone had denounced 
tll(' annexation, 'lnd was convinced that a Inistake had been 
Dlade which mu
t be rectified. He was negotiating .with the 
nOel' leaders, hoping to reach, by peaceful llleans, a solution 
that would be satisfactory to both sides, when his problenl 
\\ us made imlllensdy Inore difficult by the Boers thenlselves, 
who, in December It;80, rose in revolt and defeatcd a small 
detacJlIllent of .British troop
 ut l'lajuba IIill, .February !!7, Majuba 
1881. In it nlilitary sense this so-called batt1e of ::\Iajuba Hill. 
IIill was an insignificant affair, but its effects upon English- 
Incn anù lloers were treillendous and far-reaching. Glad- 
stone, who had already been negotiating with a view to re- 
storing the independence of the Transvaal, '" hich he con- 
sidcred had been unj ustIy overthrown, did not think it right 
to re, erse his policy because of a luere skirrnish, however 
humiliating. 
lIe therefore restored to tIle lloers their independence, Policy 
but with the express reservation of the" sULerainty" of the of the 
II . . h C d . . · b Gladstone 
rIbs 1'0\\ n, a wor carrJlng no precIse Ineanmg, ut administra- 
resented in the Transvaal as a lin1Ïtation upon its perfect tion. 
independence, and so understood in }
ngland. The lloers 
were aHo\\ cd cornplete self-government "" ith this restriction. 
Glaù:stone's action was severely criticised by Englishmen 
who did not believe in retiring, leaving a. defeat unavenged. 
"rhey denounced the action of the ministry as inilnical to the 
\\ clfare of the South ...\frican colonies and damaging to the 
prestige of the Enlpire. Gla.dstone did 110t believe that he 
should be deflected frorn an act of justice and conciliation 
nlereh.. hprß11C;:1\ nf 0 TT1;l:J-o",u .,.,:.'t...._..n
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viously begun, pronlises previously made, would be an act 
of bad faith. He therefore concluded the Pretoria Conven- 
tion of 1881 with its nlysterious word" suzerainty." 
The Boers, on the other hand, considered that they had 
,von their independence by arms, by the humiliation of the 
traditional enemy, and were accordingly elated. In holding 
this opinion they were injuring themselves by self-deception 
and by the idea that ,vhat they once had done they could 
do again, and they ,vere angering the British by keeping 
alive the n1emory of l\lajuba Hill. That name came to be 
spoken with passion on both sides. 
The Pretoria Convention did not work smoothly, and 
consequently a new agreenlent was drawn up in 1884. This, 
the London Convention, restored to the Transvaal the old 
nalne of South ....\frican Republic, omitted the preamble of the 
Pretoria Convention, in which the word suzerainty occurred, 
and inserted a provision, which was destined to gain tre- 
mendous inlportance later, to the effect that" white nlen were 
to have full liberty to reside in any part of the republic, to 
trade in it, and to be liable to the same taxes only as those 
exacted from citizens of the republic." 1 
1\11'. Gladstone's biographer in summing up the history of 
the relations of England and the Transvaal says that the 
Sand River Convention of 185
 conferred independence, that 
the Proclamation of 1877 took independence away, that the 
Pretoria Convention of 1881 "in a qualified way gave it 
back," and that the London Convention of 1884 "qualified 
the qualification over again till independence, subj ect to two 
or three specified conditions, was restored." 2 
The London Convention was naturally regarded as a 
victory by the Boers, and encouraged them to believe that 
in time the restrictions it contained could be removed. The 
,vord "suzerainty" being omitted and "republic" being 
l!iven them, they feIt that they were once more masters in 
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their own house. On the other hand, they were not entirely 
independent, as England expressly had the control over their 
foreign relation!'. .:\loreover, the phrase concerning immi- 
gration contained the genu of future trouble, which in the end 
was to result in the violent overthrow of the republic, for a 
ßIOJllentous change in the character of the population was t
 
Î1npending. X /v. \ 
rrhe South .L\frican n,epublic was entirely peopled by:rhe :Boers. 
Boers, a people exclusively interested in agriculture and - ... 
grazing, solid, sturdy, religious, freeJom-loving, but, in the 
modern ben
e, unprogressive, ill-educated, suspicious of for- 
eigners, and particularly of Englis]ullen. rrhe peace and 
contentulent of this rural people \\ ere disturbed by the 
discovery, ill 1884<, that gold in immense quantities lay 
hidden in its mountains, the l
and. Immediately a great 
influx of miners and speculators began. These were chicH,}' The 
Englisllll1cn. In the heart of the nlining district the city Uitlander.. 
of Johannesburg grew rapidly, nUlnbering in a feu years over 
100,000 inhabitants, a city of foreigners. rrroubles quickly 
arose between the native Boers and the aggressive, encrgetic 
UitIanders or foreigners. 
1'he UitIanders gave wide publicity to their grievances. 
Great obst1.cles were put in the way of their na.turalization; 
they were gi\ en no sharc in the government, not even the 
right to yote. Yet in parts of the rrransvaal they were 
more nun1erous than the natives, and bore the larger share 
of taxation. In addition they were forced to render military 
service, which, in their opinion, ilnplied citizenship. They 
looked to the British Governmcnt to push their dClnand for 
reforn1
. The Bocr Government was undoubtedly an oli..--'" 
gnrchy, but the Boers felt that it was only by refusing the 

ufFrage to the unwelcoIl1c intruders that they could keep 
control of their own state, which at the co
t of nluch hardship 
they had ('rented in the wilderness. In 1895 occurred an The 
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under Dr. Jameson, the administrator of Jlhodesia, with 
the evident purpose of supporting the UitIanders, and prob- 
ably of overturning the Boer Government. The raiders were 
easily captured by the Boers, who with great magnanilnity 
handed them over to England. This indefensible attack and 
the fact that the guilty were only lightly punished in Eng- 
land, and that the man whom all Boers held responsible, l\lr. 
Cecil Rhodes, was shielded by the British Governluellt, en- 
tered like iron into the souls of the Boers and only hard- 
ened their resistance to the demands of the Uitlanders. 
These delnands were refused, and the grievances of the 
UitIanders, who now outnumbered the natives perhaps two 
to one, continued. 
A special commissioner, sent out from England in 1897, 
Sir Alfred l\lilller, informed his Government early in 1899 
that "the spectacle of thousands of British subj ects kept 
permanently in the position of helots, constantly chafing 
under undoubted grievances, and calling vainly to her 1\laj- 
esty's Government for redress, does steadily undermine the 
influence and reputation of Great Britain, and the respect 
for the British Government." l\lilner was of the opinion 
that the Boers were aiming ultimately at nothing less than 
the union of all the BOfiu's, including those of Cape Colony, 
the ultimate expulsion of the English from South Africa, 
and the establishment of a great Boer state. "I can see 
nothing which will put a stop to this nlischievous propa- 
ganda but some striking proof of the intention of her 

Iajesty's Goverment not to be ousted from its position in 
South Africa." This claim that the real point at issue was 
the maintenance of England's position as the paramount 
power in South Africa exerted a great influence at home. 
To stop this "mischievous propaganda," which was under- 
mining British influence, the policy of the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment must be changed, and it could only be changed by 
- ... . 



" no M.:lfish demand," 
aid :\Iilner, t\S it is " asking for noth- 
ing froln others which we do not givc our
c1vcs." Confer- 
ence
 were hc1d in lhgg ut llloeIufontein. But this demand 
th(' Boers would not grant, believing that it was a matter 
of self-preservation, that its bestowal would bill1ply mean 
the handing oypr of the country to the foreigner. 
",. ar broh.c out in October IH99. The Orange Free State, The South 
no party to thc qu
rrel, threw in its lot with its sister African 
. 

 
Bocr republIc. 
'This W;lr \\ as ]ighUy entered upon by both sides. Each 
grossly underestimated both the resources and the spirit of 
the other. '.rhe English Governnlent had made no prepara- 
tion ut all fuIequate, apparently not believing that in the 
end this petty state would dare oppose the mighty British 
Enlpirc. 'rile Boers, on the other hand, had been long pre- 
paring for tl conflict, and kncw that the number of British 
troops in South ...\frica. "as slnaIl, totally insufficient to 
put dow:! their resistance. l\Ioreover, for years they had 
dccei\cd thelflsd\'cs with a gross exaggeration of the sig- 
nificance of 
Iajuba IIill as a victory over the nritish. 
Each side believed that the war would be short, and would 
result in its favor. 
Th(\ war, which the,}" supposed "ould be over in a few 
months, lasted for nearly three 
years. England suffered 
at the outset Inany huntiliating reverses. The war was not 
characterized by great battles, but by many sieges at first, 
and then by guerilla fighting and elaborate, systenlatic, IllH1 
difficult conquest of the country. It was fought with great 
bravery and hril1iancy on both sides. For the English, 
I
ord H.obert" and Lord T{Jtchener \\ ere the Icader
, and of 
the Boers several greatJ)" distinguished thenlselves, obtaining 
world wide reputations, Christian de \Vet, Louis llotha, 
Dc1a rey. 
The Eugli"h won In the end by sheer force of numbers. Victory of 
.-\......_1___=_ _ 
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to Inake war on a scale absolutely unprecedented in their 
annals. No general in English history has ever commanded 
so many troops as did Lord Roberts. During the war 
England sent about 450,000 men to South Africa. Three 
hundred and forty thousand came from Great Britain; the 
others from the colonies, Canada, Australia, India, and Cape 
Colony. In the closing months Lord Kitchener had mGre 
than 
50,000 men against perhaps ten or twelve thousand 
opponents. 
Peace was finally concluded on June 1, 190
. The Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State lost their independence, and 
became colonies of the British Empire. Otherwise the terms 
offered by the conquerors were liberal. Generous money 
grants and loans were to be made by England to enable the 
Boers to begin again in their sadly devastated land. Their 
language was to be respected wherever possible. 
The work of reconciliation has proceeded with remarkable 
rapidity since the close of the war. Responsible govern- 
ment, that is, self-government, was granted to the Transvaal 
Colony in 1906 and to the Orange River Colony in 1907. 
This liberal conduct of the English Government has had 
the most happy consequences, as is shown very convincingly 
by the spontaneity and the strength of the 1110vement for 
closer union, which culminated in 1909 in the creation of 
a new "colonial nation" within the British Empire. In 
1908 a convention was held in ,vhich the four colonies were 
represented. The outcome of its deliberations, which lasted 
several months, was the draft of a constitution for the South 
African Union. This was then submitted to the colonies for 
approval and, by June 1909, had been ratified by them all. 
The constitution was in the form of a statute to be enacted 
by the British Parliament. It became law September 20, 1909. 
The South African Union is substantially a unified, rather 
tJuln H ferle 'al state. 'Vhile the provinces are preserved 
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Executi,'(' Council: a. Scnn.t.. of forty memhers, cight from 
each province, llnd eight appointed bJ the Governor in Coun- 
cil, and serving for ten 'year
 and u. IIouse of l\sseInbl.r, con- 

isting of 121 Inembers, of wholn .
1 represent Cape of Good 
Jlopl' Province, 36 'l'ransvaal Province, 17 Orange 14'ree 
State !}rovince, and 17 Natal Province. Both Dutch and 
English arc official languages and enj oy equal privileges. 
Difficulty was experienced in selecting the capital, so intense 
was the rivalry of different cities. '"rhe result wa
 a com- 
pronl'i
e. Pretoria was chosen as the seat of the e
ecutive 
branch of the go, ernment, Cape Town as the seat of the 
legislative branch. 
'fhe creation of the South African Union is the most recent 
triumph of the spirit of nationality which has so greatly 
transformed the world since 1815. The new commonwealth 
has a population of about 1,150,000 whites and Inore than 
6,000,000 people of non-European descent. Provision has 
been made for the ultiulate adulission of Rhodesia into the 
Union. 


I
IPERIAL FEDERATION 


At the opening of the twentieth century Great Britain 
possesses an e1l1pil'C far morc extensiyc and far Illore pop- 
ulous than any the world has ever seen, covering about 
thirteen millions of square miles, if EgJ'pt and the Soudan 
bf
 included, with a total population of over four hun- 
dred and twenty IniIIions. This Empire is scattered c'\"ery- The far 
wherc, in Asia, ..Africa, Australasia, the two Americas, and 1iun
 h 
Britts 
the islands of the sc,'en seas. ï'ho population includes a Empire. 
motley host of peoples. Only fifty-four Inillion are Engli
h- 
speaking, and of thc
c about forty-two million live in Great 
Britain. ::\Iost of the colonies are self-supportmg. The)" 
present every fonn of government, Inilitary, autocratic, rep- 
resentative, democratic. The' sea alone' binds the Empire. 
rn....ln9'\,1'" 
1..._........._:
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tial that she may keep open her comnlunications with her far 
flung colonies. It is 110 adventitious circumstance that Eng- 
land is the greatest sea-power of the world, and intends to 
remain such. She regards this as the very vital principle of 
her imperial existence. 
A noteworthy feature of the British Empire, as already 
sufficiently indicated, is the almost unlimited autonomy en- 
joyed by several of the colonies, those where the English stock 
predominates, Canada, Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand. This policy is in contrast to that pursued by the 
French and German governments, which rule their colonies 
directly from Paris and Berlin. But this system does not 
apply to the greatest of them all, India, nor to a multitude 
of smaller posssessions. 
A question much and earnestly discussed during the last 
twenty-five years is that of Imperial Federation. l\Iay not 
SOllle machinery be developed, some method be found, whereby 
the vast empire may be more closely consolidated, and for 
certain purposes act as a single state? If so, its power will 
be greatly augmented, and the world wiII witness the most 
stupendous achievement in the art of government recorded in 
its history. The creation of such a Greater Britain has seized, 
in recent years, the imagination of many thoughtful statesmen. 
Various causes have occurred to give this ques.tion prom- 
inence in recent years. The growth of pride in an empire, 
the like of which has never been seen before in the history of 
man, is one. The Englisþ attitude toward the colonies has, 
moreover, radically changed in the last century from onc of 
indifference, or passing condescension, to one of lively in- 
terest in their welfare and satisfaction in their success. 
Again, the British Isles alone have rivals in importance now 
which they did not formerly have. During the period cov- 
ered by this book, Italy and Germany have arisen, the former 
with a population nearly as large as that of Great Britain, 
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wesl the TT n itc(l Stl1.tes }Hnre cxpllnded until they stretch 
frullt 
ca to 
l:n., their population Inounting from less than 
ninc 11lilIion to Inore than ninety. llelatively the British 
lslcs arc les
 cOllllllanding than they were. .Another reason 
for federation is that the price paid for lln empire so vast 
as the llriti-sh is large, the burden heavy. Ought not the 
constituent parts, which !Jrofit froln their menlbership in 
it, to hdp bUPPOrt it? 
The difficulties in the way, however, of closer union are The 
yarious and fornlidabIc. In the first place it could only difficulties 
include tIll" sclf-goycrning colonies, whcre the English stock in the 
prcdonlinates. rrhus India, with its three hundred Inil1ions, way. 
would be left out. 
loreover, fcdcration implies important 
concessions frolll those statcs that enter. ,V ould England 
ue willing to nlakc such concessions herself, and if she were, 
"ould the colonies? The question cannot be answered 
affinnatively in either casc. If the new and closer union is The 
to take tile' form of a political body in which the British problem of 
'. government. 
Is]es, Canada, Austraha, South AfrIca shall be nIl repre- 
sented, what shall that body be? Shall it be the Ilouse of 
Commons? If the' colonics send representatives to "est- 
n1Ïnster theJ will be a small minority, for the population of 
Great Britain is forty-two million, theirs collectively thirteen 
million. )Iorcovcr, such representatives could Yote on local 
English qucstions, could make and unmake nlinistries. "T c 
, ba\'c here the dilenuna which, as we have scen, baffled Glad- 
stone in his attenlpt to provide IIome Rule for Ireland and 
yet keep her in the Enlpire. Or shall an entirely lle\\ Inl- 
pprilll !)arlialllent be created to which Great Britain and the 
('olonie
 shall send (lc1egates? \Yhal shall be the relation 
of thc nc" parliament to the old historic one? .\gnin, even 
in it, the colonists would be outnulllberc(I. :\Ioreover, 51111.11 
Canada and .Á\ustralia be forced to go to war at the bidding 
of a majority (,olnposed of Englishnlen? To ask thcse 
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Commercial the latter being so difficult to work out? Here we have the 
union. contrast between the mother country, devoted for half a 
century to free trade, and the colonies, ardent supporters of 
protection even against Great Britain. The most promising 
scheIne suggested thus far is that of preferential tariffs, 
England favoring the colonies if the colonies will favor her, 
and some slight steps in this direction have been taken; 
for instance, Canada and Australia have recently made some 
concessions in tariff rates to England which they do not make 
to other countries. But this arrangement cannot go far 
until England can make concessions to them which she cannot 
do under the systeln of free trade. l\lr. Chamberlain, whose 
interest in imperial development is both broad and deep, 
is anxious to do this, and he has had much influ
nce in 
making the question of preferential duties prominent in 
England to-day. But the election of 1906, resulting in the 
overwhelming defeat of his party, showed that England was 
far from ready to abandon free trade, as on the whole to her 
advantage, if not essential to her very existence. 
The whole subject abounds in problems too complex to 
be easily, if ever, solved. None the less it is one of indis- 
putable interest, a provoking challenge to the boasted and 
proved ability of English speaking peoples in the art of 
government and politics. 
Colonial Perhaps a beginning toward its solution has been found 
conferences. in the colonial conferences, held in recent years in London, 
the ßrst in 1887, the second in 1897, under the presidency 
of 
Ir. Chamberlain, another in 190fl, and the latest in 1907. 
These have discussed at length many phases of the problem, 
but have as yet accomplished little. The last one, however, 
established the ilnperiaI conference as a permanent institu- 
tion ratJlcr Ulan as an episodic occurrence. Henceforth one 
is to be held every four years. 1 
1 The best treatment of this subject in a small compass is to be found 
_ ______ _ _ ... . __ 'I '1'1_ 1 __1 
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rrh(' work of co-operation, out of which 1\ real federal Confedera- 
. .. . 11 d ht b . I tions wIthin 
cll1lHrc Illay III tnllP clnergc, WI , no ou , C Immense J ' 
the Empue. 
fLlciJitated Ly the existence of the four self-governing" na- 
tions " whose rise has been traced-the DOlninion of Canada, 
the COInlnonwcaIth of ..Australia, the DOlninion of New Zea- 
land, and the Union of South Africa. 'rhe reduction of the 
nUluber of units, with which imperial statesmen will have 
to deal in attelnpting n. 1nore wide-spreading organization, 
diminishes the difficulties in the way of federation, difficulties 
at best nunlCrous and formidable enough, The advantages 
of the cOlnbination
 that havC' already been effccted can, from 
an illlperial point of view, hardly be exaggerated. Three of 
these colonial consolidations have been consummated during 
the first decade of the twentieth century. The movement may 
proceed with accelerating speed. 
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THE PARTITION OF AFRICA 


LYING almost within sight of Europe and forming the 
southern boundary of her great inland sea is the immense 
continent, three times the size of Europe, whose real nature 
was revealed only in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. In some respects the seat of very ancient history, 
in most its history is just beginning. In Egypt a rich and 
advanced civilization appeared in very early times along the 
lower valley of the Nile. Yet only after thousands of years 
and only in our own day have the sources and the upper 
course of that famous river been discovered. Along the 
northern coasts arose the civilization and state of Carthage, 
rich, mysterious, and redoubtable, for a while the powerful 
rival of Rome, succumbing to the latter only after severe 
and memorable struggles. The ancient world knew there- 
fore the northern shores of Africa. The rest was prac- 
tically unknown. In the fifteenth century came the great 
series of geographical discoveries, which immensely widened 
the known boundaries of the world. It might seem that 
Africa, rather than America and Asia, would have been 
the important conquest of that marvelous period of human 
curiosity and courage. But this was not the case. Europe 
was seeking primarily riches, and riches were to be found, 
as events proved, in Peru, and Mexico, and India, rather 
than in the great continental mass on its very threshold. 
The age of exploration did, it is true, reveal the hitherto 
unknown outline and magnitude of the continent. Porlu- 
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ward lndiël, so alluring nith its gCIllS llnd spices. Diaz, Vasco 
da Galna, arc shining nalIIes in thi
 rOIl1antic history. llut 
the result was 110t the conqucbt of Africa and its introduction 
into European civilization. America, and even Australia, 
then unknown, were destined to receive the civilization of 
Europp long before that continent. A melancholy beginning 
was, however, Illade. No ancient civilization offered its 
riches to the spoliation of Europcans, llS in 
le
ico, Peru, 
and India. But property in human beings \\ as to be had 
in abundance for little effort. "rhe African slave trade 
began, "black ivory," and stations were established by the 
Portuguese, and later by other nations for this business, 
which \\ as both lucrative and inhuIllan. These posts \\ ere 
simply along the bhores, rrhe great inner Inass of the conti- 
nent remained as before, unknown, Inainly because of the diffi- 
culty of pcnetrating it, owing to its lack of river
 navigable 
from the sea. For centuries Europe, absorbed in nlultifarious 
struggles, whence emrrged its Inodern civilization, paid slight 
attention to the lllJstery which lay near at hand, l\Ioreover, 
it had not the means, Il1cchanical and scientific, for the ex- 
ploration of this enigmatic and dangerous land. ..And such 
remained the case down to the nineteenth century, and, in- 
deed, well into it. Africa is the great field of discovery of 
that century as America was of the fifteenth and sixteenth. 
In 1815 the situation was as follows: the Turkish EInpire Situation 
extended along the whole northern coast to 
lorocco, that in 181ð. 
is, the Sultan was nominal1,y sovereign of Egypt, "rripoli, 
Tunis, and Algeria. .l\Iorocco was thcn, as now, in()epend- 
enl under its 0\\ n sultan. Along the western coasts were 

cattered settlenlents, or rather stations, of England, France, 
Denmark, liolland, Spain, and Portugal. Portugal had 
certain claiIns on the eastern coast, opposite )lac1agascar. 
I England had just 'lcquired the Dutch Cape ColonJ whence, 
as '" e have seen, her expansion into a great South 
\frican 
nnWl\1' 'hQ
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For sixty years after 1815, progress in the appropriation 
of Africa by Europe was slo,v. The most important anneÀ- 
ation was that of Algeria by France between 1830 and 1847. 
In the south, England was spreading out, and the Boers were 
founding their two republics. 
European annexation waited upon exploration. Africa 
was the " dark continent," and until the darkness was lifted 
it was not coveted. About the middle of the century the 
darkness began to disappear. Explorers penetrated further 
and further into the interior, traversing the continent in 
various directions, opening a chapter of geographical dis- 
covery of absorbing interest. It is impossible ,vithin our 
limits to do more than allude to the wonderful work partici- 
pated in by many intrepid explorers, Englishmen, French- 
men, Portuguese, Dutch, Gernlans, and Belgians. A few 
incidents only can be mentioned. 
The It was natural that Europeans should be curious about 
sources of the sources of the Nile, a river famous since the dawn of 
the Nile. history, but whose source remained enveloped in obscurity. 
In 1858 one source was found by Speke, an English explorer, 
to consist of a great lake south of the equator, to which the 
name Victoria N yanza was given. Six years later another 
Englishman, Sir Samuel Baker, discovered another lake, 
also a source, and named it Albert N yanza. 
Two names particularly stand out in this record of African 
David exploration, Livingstone and Stanley. David Livingstone, 
Livingstone. a Scotch missionary and traveler, began his African career 
in 1840, and continued it until his death in 1873 at Chitambo, 
not far from the shores of Lake Bangweolo, which he had 
previously discovered. He traced the course of the Zambesi 
River, of the upper Congo, and the region round about Lakes 
Tanganyika and N yassa. He crossed Africa from sea to 
sea in higher latitudes than had hitherto been traversed. He 
opened up a new country to the world. His explorations 
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expeditiun was :-,ellt out to fiud him, thll.t expedition riveted 
the attention of Europe as no other in African history had 
done, It was under the direction of Ilenry 1\1. 
tanlcy, Stanley. 
sent out by the Nc\\ York Ilerald. Stanley's story of how 
ht found Livingstone "as read with the greatest interest 
in Europe, and heightened the desire, already widespread, 
for more knowledge about the great continent. Livingstone, 
"h(Jse name is the most in1portant in the history of African 
exploration, died in 1873. His body was borne with all 
honor to I
ngland and given the burial of a national hero 
in \Vestminster i\bbey. 
Another African explorer ,vas Cameron, sent out from 
England by the Royal Geographical Society to rescue 
I...ivingstone. IIp failed in this, as Livingstone died before 
his arrival, but Cameron made a remarkable journey across 
.Africa froIn cast to west. lIe was the first, indeed, to 
cross the continent in that direction. 
By tJ1is timc not only was tIle scientific curiosity of Europe 
thoroughly aroused, but nlissionary zeal saw a new field 
for activity. Thus Stanley's journey across Africa, from 
187 -t to 1878, was followed in Europe with nn attention 
unparalleled in the histor
r of modern explorations. Stanley Stanley's 
explored the equa toriallake region, making iluportant addi- explora- 
t . t k I I II ' k 1 } . tions of the 
lon
 0 rnow c( gee IS grent wor r was, 10\\ ever, lIS ex- C 
ongo. 
ploration of the Congo River s)"stenl. Little had been known 
of this river savc its lower course itS it approached the sea. 
Stanley proved that it was one of the largest rivers in the 
\\ orId, that its length "as 1l10rC than three thousand nliles, 
that it was fed by an enormous nUlnber of tributaries, that 
it drained an area of o,'er 1,300,000 square miles, that in the 
voluille of its waters it was only exceeded by the AnlH.Zon. 
Thus, by 1880, the scientific entlnlsiasln and curiosity, 
the missionary nnù philanthropic zeal of Europeans, t11C 
hatred of sla\c hunters who plied their trade in the interior, 
}.u,,.1 
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Africa Upon discovery quickly fonowed appropriation. France 
R b Ppr E opriated entered upon her protectorate of Tunis in 1881, England 
y urope. 
upon her "occupation" of Egypt in 188
. This was a 
signal for a general scramble. A feverish period of parti- 
tion succeeded the long, slow one of discovery. European 
powers swept down upon this continent lying at their very 
door, hitherto neglected and despised, and carved it up 
among themselves. This they did without recourse to war 
by a series of treaties among themselves defining the bound- 
aries of their claims. Africa became an annex of Europe. 
Out of this rush for territories the great powers, England, 
France, and German)T, naturally emerged with the largest 
acquisitions, but Portugal and Italy each 
ecured a share. 
The situation and relative extent of these may best be 
appreciated by an examination of the map. Most of the 
treaties by which this division was effected were made be- 
tween 1884 and 1890. 
The Congo One feature of this appropriation of Africa by Europe 
Free State. was the foundation of the Congo Free State. This was 
the work of the second king of Belgium, Leopold II, a man 
who was greatly interested in the exploration of that con- 
tinent. After the discoveries of Livingstone, and the early 
ones of Stanley, he called a conference of the powers in 1876 
" to discuss the question of the exploration, and the civiliza- 
tion of Africa, and the means of opening up the interior of the 
continent to the commerce, industry, and scientific enterprise 
of the civilized world," and to consider measures for ex- 
tinguishing "the terrible scourge of slavery known to pre- 
vail over wide and populous tracts in the interior of the 
continent." This conference was participated in by Great 
Britain, Belgium, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
and Russia. As a result of its deliberations an International 
African Association was established, which was to have its 
seat in Brussels, and whose aIm was to be the explorat.ion 
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FOUNDING 01" rILE CO
GO 11'JtEl
 Sï'A'rE 5;j!j 


nut the international ch
racter of the 1I10\'elnent thus Inter- 
I .. I 1\1 t f } . b ' national 
started was not ong In'untalnet. .1 o
 0 t Ie cOlltn utIon
 " f 
origin 0 
callie froln llc1giurn. Stanley reached Europe in lS78 with the Congo 
the reITH1.r1.able nJditions of knowledge \\ hich his trip across Free State. 
Darkest Africa had given hiln. 1 It' was sent back the 
following year nOlninally undcr the auspices of the Inter- 
national .l\ssociation of the Congo, an organization fornled 
in 1879, and the practical successor of the forlner -\.frican 
Association, just alluded to. Stanlcy, hitherto an e::\.plorer, 
now bccarllc, in addition, itn organizer and state builder. 
During the next four or five years, 1879-84 he Inade hundreds 
of treaties with native chiefs llnd founded Inany stations 
in the Congo basin. N onlÎnally an emissary of an inter- 
national association, his expenses were largc1J borne by King 
Leopold II. 
Portugal now put forth extensive claims to much of this The Berlin 
. h d f . d . ' r Conference. 
Congo region on t e groun 0 prevIous Iscovery. 0 
adjust these claim
 and other matters a general conference 
was held in Berlin, in 188
-5, attended by nIl the states of 
Europe, with the exception of Switzerland, and also by 
the United States. 1."'he conference recognized the exist- 
"'lice as an independent power of the Congo .Free State, 
"ith all e
tensive llrea, )no
t of the Congo basin. It was 
evidently its understanding that this "as to be a neutral 
llnd international state. rrade in it was to be open to 
ull nations 011 equal tenus, the rivers were to be free to all, 
and only such dues were to be levied as should be required 
to provide for the necessities of commerce. No trade 
nlonopolies were to be granted. 'The conference, however, 
provided no machinery for the enforcenlcnt of its decrees. 
'rho:se decrees have rcn1ained unfulfilled. The state quickly 
('eased to be intern'ttiollal, nlonopolies have been granted, 
trade in the Congo has not been free tv alL 
The new state becanle practically ßc1gian. Tn 1885, 
Leopol(l IT asslllllcd the position of sovereign declaring that 
the connection of the Congo 14'ree State liUel Belgium bhould 
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be merely personal, he being ruler of both, and that the 
former, like the latter, should be entirely neutral. The 
Belgian parlialuent gave its consent, and the powers gave 
their approval. Leopold granted to the new state a con- 
stitution of an autocratic character, and in the succeeding 
years acted as if it were entirely his private possession. 
His position was that of sovereign and proprietor COln- 
bined. In 1889 he announced that by his \vill all his sov- 
ereign rights in the Congo should go to Belgium after his 
death. This, of course, was an infraction of the Berlin Act 
of 1885 as he had no right to will an international state 
without the consent of the powers. The powers, however, 
recorded no protest, probably because the new state was 
nearly bankrupt, and they were not disposed to contribute 
to its n1aintenance and development. In reality the Congo 
Free State was not a free state at all, but the personal 
property of l{ing Leopold. He possessed there practically 
unlimited power in the making and execution of laws. An 
international state became a personal appanage of the 
King of Belgium, largely because the powers did nothing for 
the Congo while Leopold gave it liberal and constant support. 
01 In recent years Leopold's policy has been vehemently de- 
nounced. State monopolies have been established, and 
monopolies have been granted to private companies. In 
the exploitation of the natural resources, particularly the 
immensely valuable rubber trees, and in the building of 
railroads, it has been asserted that the natives have been 
reduced to practical slavery. Fearful stories of inhuman 
treatment meted out to ,vomen as ,veIl as to men, of endless 
and crushing toil imposed upon them, of outrage, murders, 
whippings freely inflicted, and greatly reducing the popu- 
lation, have gained wide, and it would appear, nutking 
some allowance for exaggeration, justified credence. The 
existence of the gravest abuses was affirmed by a commission 
,...t :-................: ..............:"..... ..."'''',,:.....-1-''''...1 h..... -1-1-.."" Tr:..... rvo 1-..:
....""1.t ^ .c.......... .n .........,.1",. 
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{Tni\ersity of Brussels wrotc u" follows: " An e'Caluination of 
the Congo !i'rec State adll1inistration reveals the clear and 
indisputable fact that the Congo Free State i
 not a colony in 
thr proper sen
c of the term: it is a financial 
peculation. 
'The real ainls of those in uuthorit.y are pecuniary-to in- 
crease the amount yielded by taxation, to exploit the natural 
wealth of the country, to effect all that can stilnulate the 
powers of production. Everything else is subordinated to 
this end. 'rhe colony is adluinistered neither in the interest of 
the nativcs nor eycn of thc econon1Ïc intcrests of llc1gium; the 
ßloying desirc is to assure the sovereign king the nlaximum 
of pecuniary benefit." 1 
In recent years the revelations of thc atrocious conditions 
prevailing in the Congo have becoJ11c steadily more nunlerous 
and more shocking. Other powers, notably England and 
the United States, finally aroused, have demanded reforms. 
The result has been that thc Belgian ministry and Parlianlent The Congo 
have been forced by the public opinion of the world to take 
:e:e s
ate 
up this question, and in 1908 the Congo Free State was con- colony of 
vcrted outright into a Belgian colony subject, not to the Belgium. 
persona) rule of the King, but to Parliament. 



 


EGYPT 


Egypt, a seat of ancient civilization, 'was conquercd by Egypt. 
the Mohamlnedans soon after the risc of thcir religion. 
Some centuries later it was conquered bJ the Turks, and 
became a part of the Turkish Empirc (1517). It is nom- 
inally such to-day, its SUprell1e ruler being the Sultan, who 
resides in Con
tantinoplc. But a series of rem'irkable events 
in the ninetecnth century has resulted in giving it a 1110st 
singular and complicated position. To put down certnin 
opponents of the Sultan an Albanian \\ arrior, !\Iehcluet Ali, M Al 
he f met d 
1 oun s 
\\-as 
cnt out early in the nineteenth century. Appointed a semi-royal 
Governor of 1
!!'vpt in IH06. hv ISII he had nlade hinlsdf house. 
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absolute master of the country. He had succeeded only too 
well. Originally merely the representative of the Sultan, 
he had become the real ruler of the land. His ambitions 
grew with his successes. In time he aspired to add Syria 
to his states, but was checked in this by a European in- 
tervention in 1840. He was con1pelled to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Porte once more, and to limit his rule 
to Egypt, but he gained in turn the important concession 
tha t the right to rule as viceroy should be hereditary in his 
family. The title was later changed to that of Khedive 
(1866). The present l{hedive, Abbas II, is the seventh 
ruler of the dynasty thus founded. 
rrhe fifth ruler of this family was Ismail (1863-79). 
I t was under him that the Suez Canal was completed, a 
great undertaking carried through by a French engineer, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, the money coming largely from 
European investors. This Khedive plunged into the most 
reckless extravagance. As a result the Egyptian debt rose 
with extraordinary rapidity from three million pounds in 
1863 to eighty-nine million in 1876. This, as well as the 
increased taxation which characterized the same years, was 
a crushing burden for a poor and ignorant population. 
Sir Alfred l\1ilner after studying the situation declared: 
"There is nothing in the financial history of any country, 
from the remotest ages to the present time, to equal this 
carnival of extravagance and oppression." 
The Khedive, needing money, sold, in 1875, his shares in 
the Suez Canal Company to Great Britain for about four 
million pounds, to the great irritation of the French. They 
are now worth seven times as much. This was a mere 
temporary relief to the l{hedive's finances, but was an im- 
portant advantage to England, as the canal was destined 
inevitably to be the favorite route to India. 
The extraordinary increase of the Egyptian debt is the 
key to the whole later history of that country. The money 
had been borrowed abroad, mainly in England and France. 
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Fearing th(1 bankruptcy of Egypt, the govcrnments of the Interven- 
t" 0 countries intervened in the interc"\t of their inve-;tors, tion ot 
d d '. . th . t I I England 
and 
uccee e III Inlposlng elr con ro over a llrb c }Jart and 
of the financial ndlninistration. This was the famous Dual France. 
---... 
Control, which lasted fronl 1879 to 1889. The Khedivc, 

i1, resented thi
 tutelage, waS consequently forced to 
Lhdicate, find was succeeded by his son Tewfik, who ruled 
from 1879 to 189
. The new Khedive did not 'Struggle 
against the Dual Control, but certain elcments of the popu- 
lutian did. Thl l bitter hatred inspired by this intervention 
of the foreigners flared up in a native movcment that had 
as its war cry, "Egypt for the Egyptian
," and as its Revolt ot 
leader, -\rabi Pasha, an officer in the army. Before this Arabi 
movement of his subjects the Khedive was powerless. It Pasha. 
\\as evident that the foreign control, established in the 
interests of foreign bond-holders, could only be perpetuated 
by thc suppression of Arabi and his fellow-malcontents, and 
that that suppression could be accon1plished only by the 
foreigners thenlselves. Thus financial intervention led 
directly to military intervention. England sought the co- 
operation of France, but France declined. She then pro- 
ceeòed alone. 
\ British fleet bombarded Alexandria, and English 
forced its abandonment by Arabi (July 11, 188
). \rabi expedition 
. . crushes the 
and hIs troops wIthdrew. England then sent an RrnlY under insurrec- 
General "T olselcy, who with great swiftness and precision, tion. 
marched from the Suez Canal westward across the desert 
to Cairo. \,r olseley defeated Arabi 'it Tel-cl-}{ebir, Sep- 
tembcr 13, lS

, and immediately seized Cairo. The re- 
bellion collapsed. Arabi himself was captured and sent to 
Ceylon. 
The English had intervened nominally in the interest of 
the Khedivc's authority against his rebcl, .Arabi, though they 
had not been asked so to intervene either by the l\:hedive 
himself or by the Sultan of Turkey, legal sovereign of 
Egypt, or by the powers of Europe. II'l\'ing suppressed 
the insurrection, what would they do? ""ould they with- 
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dra,v their army? The question was a difficult one. To 
withdraw was, in the opinion of the British ministry, of 
which Gladstone was the head, and Lord Granville the foreign 
secretary, to leave Egypt a prey to anarchy; to remain 
was certainly to offend the European powers, which would 
look upon this as sinlply another piece of British aggression. 
Particularly would such action be resented by France, and 
England by the Sultan. The ministry decided neither to annex the 
assumes the country to the British Empire nor to proclaim a British 
position of t t . b h . . f "..1. " 
" d . )J pro ectora e over It, ut to assume t e P osItIon 0 aüvlser 
a Vlser. 
to the Khedive, whose power would nominally remain what 
it had been. Under British "advice" the I(hedive would 
himself carry out the reforms considered necessary for the 
prosperity and welfare of his country. This policy was ex- 
pressed by Lord Granville in a diplomatic note sent to the 
various powers of Europe. "Although," so runs the note, 
" for the present a British force remains in Egypt for the 
preservation of public tranquillity, her l\lajesty's Govern- 
ment are desirous of withdrawing it as soon as the state of 
the country and the organization of proper means for the 
maintenance of the J(hedive's authority will admit of it. In 
the meantime the position in which her l\lajesty's Govern- 
ment are placed towards His Highness imposes upon them the 
duty of giving advice with the object of securing that the 
order of things to be established shall be of a satisfactory 
character, and possess the elements of stability and progress." 
A gloss on the meaning of the word" advice" was furnished 
a year later by Lord Granville in a communication to the 
British representative in Egypt, Sir Evelyn Baring, later 
Lord Cromer. "It should," wrote Lord Granville, "be 
made clear to the Egyptian ministers and governors of prov- 
inces that the responsibility, which for a time rests on 
England, obliges her l\Iajesty's Government to insist on the 
adoption of the policy which they recommend, and that it 
will be necessary that those ministers and vovernorSt who do 
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'rhese t\\ 0 utterances dc
cribed the anomd.lou
 position The 
of England in !4:g'ypt in 18

, and they still describe it. English 
A British force still relnain,; in Egypt, the "occupation" ' t ' i occ:pa- 
on, 
continues, advice is cOlupuIsory. England Ita::> often been 
asked when 
hc intends to keep her promise. 
o answer ha
 
been given. She is ruler in fact, not in la\\. Thc Dual 
Control ended in 188
j, and .ßngland began in carnc5t the 
rrocess of reconstruction d.nd refo1'1n which has been pro- 
ceeding ever since under the real guidance of Lord Cromer, 
the British Consul-General in EgJpt. 1 
In intervening in Egypt in 188Q, England became imme- 
diately involved in a further enterprise which ended in disaster 
and hun1Ìlia tion. Egypt possessed a dependency to the 
south, the Soudan, a vast region cOi:nprising chicfly the basin 
of the Upper Nile, a poorly organized territory with a 
varied, semi-civilized, nonladic population, and H capital 
at I\:hartounl. This province, long oppressed by Egypt, 
was in fuIJ process of revolt. It found a chief in a man 
called the l\Iahdi, or leader, who succeeded in arousing the 
fiercc religious fanatici
n1 of the Soudanese by claiming to be 
a kind of Prophet or ::\[es
iah. "Tinning successes over the Loss of 
Egyptian troops, he proclaÎ1ued a religious war, the people the Soudan. 
of the whole Soudan rallied about hirn, Hnd the result was 
that the troops were driven into their fortresses and there 
bC'sieged. ,y ould England recognize any obligation to pre- 
serve the Soudan for .EgJpt? Gladstone, then prilTIc loin- 
ister, deternlined to abandon th
 Sou(lan. But even this 
was a matter of difficulty. It involvcd at least the rescue 
of the imprisoned garrisons. 'rhe 111inistry was unwilling 
to 
cnd a Inilitary expedition. It tina11y decided to send out 
General Gordon, It man who had shown a renlarkable power 
in influencing half-civilized races. It was understood that 
there was to be no expedition. It was apparently supposed 
that somcho,\ Gordon, without militarJ aid, qould Rccom- 
1 Lord Cromer resigned his position as His l\Iajesty's Agent and 
Consul-General in I-..
pt, in 1907, 
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plish the safe withdrawal of the garrisons. He reached 
Khartoum, but found the danger far more serious than 
had been supposed, the rebellion far more menacing. He 
found himself shortly shut up in Khartoum, surrounded 
by frenzied and confident l\lahdists. At once there arose 
in England a cry for the relief of Gordon, a man whose 
personality, marked by heroic, eccentric, magnetic qualities, 
bafflingly contradictory, had seized in a remarkable degree 
the interest, enthusiasm, and imagination of the English 
people. But the Government was dilatory. Weeks, and 
even months, went by. Finally, an expedition was sent out 
in September 1884. Pushing forward rapidly, against great 
difficulties, it reached Khartoum J anuary 
8, 1885, only to 
find the flag of the l\lahdi floating over it. Only two days 
before the place had been stormed and Gordon and eleven 
thousand of his men massacred. Public opinion held Glad- 
stone responsible, and as a result his ministry was quickly 
overthrown. 
For the next decade the Soudan was left in the hands 
of the dervishes, completely abandoned. But it was certain 
that the reconquest of the provinces would some day be 
attempted. Various forces contributed to this end----the na- 
tional honor, the feeling that Gordon must be avenged, the 
sense of humiliation that the Egyptian empire had grown 
smaller under English rule, the conviction that the power 
that controls the lower reaches of the Nile must, for its 
own safety, control the upper reaches and the sources, also. 
And another cause ,vas the pronounced growth during these 
years, in England as elsewhere, of the spirit of imperialism, 
eager for an onward march. In 1896 an Anglo-Egyptian 
army was sent into the Soudan under General Kitchener. 
Building a railway as he advanced, in order properly to 
supply his army, he progressed "very slowly, but very 
surely." At the battle of Omdurman, September 
, 1898, 
of the power of the dervishes was completely annihilated. Thus 
, I 
__ 
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Egypt, but for England and Eg-ypt. The British and 
the Egyptian flags were both raised over the conquered field. 
Thus the power of England in the Soudan rests technically 
upon a different basis than docs its power in Egypt. For 
all practical purposes, however, both are simply parts of 
the British Empire. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


SPAIN SIKCE 1823 


Spain. 
E have traced the history of Spain from the downfall 
of' Napoleon to the year 18Q3, and have seen the restored 
King Ferdinand VII reign in a manner so cruel, so un- 
intelligent, and tyrannical that the people rose in insurrec- 
tion and insisted upon being accorded a liberal constitution. 1 
And we have seen that as a result the powers, commonly 
called the Holy Alliance, intervened in 18
3 to put down 
this reform movement, sent a French army into the peninsula, 
and restored to Ferdinand his former absolute power. This 
recovery of his former position through foreign aid was 
Revenge of followed by a period of disgraceful and ruthless revenge 
Ferdinand h f . h h 
vn after on t e part 0 FerdInand upon those woad stood out 
1823. as Liberals, or had merely been lukewarm toward the King. 
Forced finally by the energetic remonstrances of the French, 
who had put him back upon his absolute throne, to moderate 
the frenzy of his wrath, he was obliged to grant an amnesty, 
which proved, however, to be most deceptive, as it excepted 
from its operation fifteen different classes. The royal rage 
was slow in subsiding. Hundreds were executed at the 
order of courts-martial for the most trivial acts in which 
there was the slightest tinge of liberalism, such as uttering 
U Subver- so-called" subversive" cries, or possessing a portrait of 
sive" cries. Riego, or defacing an inscription "Long live the Absolute 
King." V arious classes were carefully watched as "sus- 
pects," military men, lawyers, doctors, professors, and even 
'1IToh
...
nfH'V t;:nrD'Pons. Universities and clubs, political and 
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ntjrely innocuous, and little JisposeJ to criticise or òi-;turb 
th
 existing order. rI'he University of Cervera, for instance, 
had begun an address to the 1110narch \\ ith the reassuring 
words, ,. Far fronl us the dangerou
 novelty of thinking." 
After closing the universities as ininlical to bociety, Ferdi- 
nunJ endowed u school of bull-fighting at Seville. 
li'erdinand YII ruled for ten years after his second restora- Loss of the 
tion, and in the spirit of unprogressive, unenlightened ab- American 
1 . II ' .. . 1 . d b colonies. 

o ubsm. - IS reign IS not sIgna lze y any attempt to 
Improve the conditions of u country tllat sorely needed 
reform. It is notable mainly for the loss of the ilnnlense 
Spanish clnpire in the new world, and the rise of the in- 
dependent states of Central and South Anlerica. Prac- 
tically nothing relnained under the scepter of the }(ing save 
Cuba, Porto ltico, anù the Philippines. 
Ferdinand's chief interest in the last years of his reign The 
"as the determination of the succession. lIe had no heir. question 
. of the 
But, assured, In :\Iarch 1830, that one .was about to be succession. 
born to hiln, he wished that the child, whether son or daugh- 
ter, should succeed hinl. In the case of a daughter, however, 
the Salic law would stand in the way. This law was not a 
native product of the evolution of the Spanish Illona rchy. 
}i'or centuries the laws of Castille and Leon had permitted 
women to rule, and one of the great figures in Spanish 
history was Isabella, Queen of Castine, the patroness of 
Columbus, who, moreover, upon her death was succeeded by 
ber daughter. But with the accession of the Bourbon line 
of nlonarchs the Salic law was introduced. It was a French 
importation, resting on the decree of Philip V, issued in 
1713. ,As the king was absolute, his decree nlade it law. 
In 1789 Charles 1'1 prepared to rescind this law. _-\ The 
decree was drawn up, called the Pragn1atic Sanction, making pragm ti atto 
. Sane on. 
the change. But tJlis decree was not published, and was 
known only to a fc'w. Forty years later, in 'larch 1830 
Ti'prl"Ennnrl 'TTT ;J
^n. :
 t
_
l_ 
_..1 __
___l__.I._..1:.1. __1...________ 
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if the Salic law were not repealed, issued a public protest 
and announced his intention to assert his rights to the crown 
if the contingency should arise. In October 1830 a daughter, 
Isabella, was born. 
The matter now became the subject of court bickering 
and intrigue, one faction struggling for the withdrawal of 
the new decree, the other for its Inaintenance. In 183
 
the King fell ill, and, believing his end to be near, and 
dominated at the time by the supporters of Don Carlos, 
he signed a paper revoking the Pragmatic Sanction, Septem- 
ber 18, 183
. The King, contrary to all expectations, 
began to recover, whereupon his sister-in-law, aunt of the 
little Isabella, forced her way to his bedside, berated him for 
his weakness, had the decree brought her, revoking the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and tore it up. 
The King did not change his mind again, and when he 
died, September 
9, 1833, his daughter Isabella, three years 
of age, was proclaimed Queen, with her mother, Christina, 
as Regent. Christina was in power seven years, from 1833 
to 1840, when she was driven into exile. During that time 
the Carlist war and the political evolution of the kingdom 
constituted the two chief series of events. 
Don Carlos, true to his word, refusing to recognize the 
revocation of the Salic law, proclaimed himself king im- 
mediately after the death of Ferdinand, and a war of seven 
years was necessary to determine whether he or his niece, 
Isabella, should henceforth be the ruler of Spain. The 
supporters of Isabella, called Christinos, after the Regent 
Christina, had the advantage of being in actual possession of 
l\ladrid and the machinery of government. They also con- 
troned a part of the army. Don Carlos, on the other hand, 
was supported by the clergy and nobility, and all ,vho be- 
lieved in thorough-going absolutism, many of whom consid- 
ered even the réwme of the late Ferdinand too mild. The 
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troops or large resources, thp fighting \\ as carried on in 
guerilla fashion by :Hnall detac}llllent
. Local issues en- 
tercd in to make confusion worse confounded. 
Christina had no desire to use her position for the pur- 
pose of refornling Spa.in. "I will maintain scrupulously," 
she said at the outset, "the fornl and fundamental la\\ s 
of the ulonarchJ, 
uhuitting none of the dangerous innova- 
tions of "hich we already know too well the cost. 'ïhe 
best form of govenlluent for a countr)" is that to which 
it is accustoI11ed." Christina was an ab
olutist by training 
and conviction. Yet under her the Spanish Illonarchy was 
changed from an absolute to a constitutional one. She 
saw the Carlists victorious in the north, and evcn gaining 
a part of old CastilIe. She was forced to appcal to the 
Liberals for support, and to gain them was obliged to grant 
the Royal Statute of 1834. 1.'his established a parliament The Royal 
divided into two bodies, the Chamber of Peers and the Chanl- Statute, 
. 1834. 
ber of DeputIes. The latter was to be electcd by the 
property owners for a tefln of three years. The Chambers 
were to have the power to vote taxes and laws. But the 
Government was to have sole right to propose laws. l\lin- 
isters, moreover, "ere not to be re
 ponsible to the Chambers, 
to rise and fall according to their win, but were to be 
responsible to the nlonarc}l alone. The Crown could sum- 
mon and dissolve the Chanlber of Deputies, but a year 
must not pass without a meeting of Parliament. This statute 
resembled the French Charler of 1814. It granted a cer- 
tain amount of individual liberty. It created a parlianlent 
which represented the propertied class, but whose powers 
were not large. It marks some progress, as by it, by action 
of the Crown itself, instead of by action of revolutionists, 
as hitherto, Spain became a constitutional btate. The gain, 
though largelJ nonlinal, was something. It did not satisfy 
the Liberals, but it contributed somewhat to the political 
erlu('R.tinn nf tJlI
 f'nnntrv 
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Disturbed was llluch disturbed, bewildering and unprofitable to follow. 


:
ical Ministries changed with amazing frequency, parties were 
more nominal than'real, not representing bodies of divergent 
political principles, but serving as masks for men who were 
eager to get into office as an easy method of gaining a 
livelihood, The ministries were short; in twenty-five years, 
from 1833 to 1858, there were 47 presidents of council
 
61 ministers of the interior, 78 of finance, and 96 of ,yare 
The Liberals were divided into two groups, the l\loderates 
and the Progressists. The l\loderates accepted the Statute 
of 1834, which so carefully guarded the rights of the mon- 
arch, and gave him such power over the chambers. But 
the Progressists demanded the far more liberal Constitution 
of 181
, which clearly proclaimed the sovereignty of the 
people and made Parliament more powerful than the mon- 
arch. As the Carlist ,val' continued unfavorable, Christina 
The was driven to make further concessions. The Constitution of 
Constitution 1837 was accordingly promulgated, more liberal than the 
of 1837. Statute of 1834, less liberal than the Constitution of 181
. 
The Parliament or Cortes were henceforth to consist of a 
Senate and a Congress, the former to be appointed for life 
and, under certain restrictions, by the Crown, the latter to 
be elected by the voters for three years. This Constitution 
had been framed by a constituent Cortes, whereas the Statute 
of 1834 was merely a royal decree. 
The Carlist war was finally brought to a close, with the 
help of England and France, in 1840, but at the same 
time the Queen Ilegent was driven from the country. Actual 
direction of the government now fell for many years into 
the hands of rival military leaders. The war had left 
the army the strongest force in the state. Isabella II was 
Isabella II 
declared of declared of age in 1843, and the government was carried on 
age. henceforth in her name. Her reign, which lasted until 1868, 
was one, on the whole, of reaction. Adhering tenaciously 
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ites, b)
 u call1lLrilIa, Llnd did not obscr'.c the spirit, and 
frequently not the letter, of th
 constitution. IIcr reign 
\\ as luarked bj
 ab
olutislll nearly us unqualified as that of 
her predecessors. Constitutional fornIs were used to cover 
arbitrary actions. It was a period of 
hort and weak 
Ininistries, court intrigue, petty politics, a period little in- 
structive. 'Vhatever disturbances occurred were vigorously 
repressed. 
In 1861 Spain joined England and France in sending The 
an expedition to 'lexico to enforce certain claims upon the Mexican 
' 1 . S . I E 1 ] . kl . } Expedition. 

,eXICall governlnent. paIn an( 
ng an( qUlc y WIt 1- 
drew from this undertaking, leaving France to embark upon 
one of thc most ill-starred enterprises of Napoleon III. In 
1861 also Spain took possession again of her former colony 
of San Domingo, only to relinquish it a little later as the 
result of a re,.oI t. 
DissatisÍ'lction with the e'\:isting régime, marked, as it 
was, by arbitrarine
s, by religious and intellectual intoler- 
ance, by abuses and corruption, and by the scandalous iln- 
nlorality of the Queen, increaðed as the reign progressed. 
The lnore liberal politicians and officers in the army and 
na vy, persecuted under this régime, became revolutionary. 
In 1
65 an insurrection broke out, led by General PrÏn1. It 
,\ as fo)uppressed and Priul sought refuge in exile. In 1866 
llñd 1867 silnilar moveloents occurred, likewise abortive. 
Hut in 1868 the issuc was different. :\Iore widespread than 
the others, and nlore carefully organized, tllis revolt re- The over. 
suited in the flight of the Queen to Frnncc, and in the throw of 
t bI ' h f .. I . I . h 1\1 h 1 Isabella II 
cs a IS meut 0 a provIslonn governluent, In W HC ars a 
Serrano and General !)rinl were the leading figures. The 
reign of the Spani"h Bourbons was declared at an end, 
and universal 
uft
rage, religious liberty, and freedom of the 
press were proclainled as the fUlldanIental principles of the 
future constitution. The Society of ,T esu
 '\\ as suppresscd. 
rJ"1...
 F"
_1.__ ______ _1__1._.1 
 1:1.1.1, 1_1.__ 1,_
 n....:...n.....nl e>nt_ 
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determination. They drew up a constitution based upon 
popular sovereignty, and promulgated it in June 1869. They 
pronounced in favor of a monarchy and against a republic, 
by a vote of 
14 to 71. They established a regency under 
l\larshal Serrano, to conduct the governn1ent until a king 
should be chosen. This proved to be no easy task. The 
queen, Isabella II, abdicated in favor of her son Alfonso, 
but those in power ,vere opposed to any representative of 
the House of Bourbon. It was considered necessary that 
the king should be a Roman Catholic; that, moreover, he 
should be of royal blood. Some advocated a son of Louis 
Philippe, others a Portuguese prince. Finally, after long 
negotiations, Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern was chosen. 
His candidacy is important in history as having been the 
immediate occasion of the Franco- Prussian war of 1870. 
In the end Leopold declined the offer. 
At length, November 1870, the crown was offered by a 
vote of 191 out of 311, to Amadeo, second son of Victor 
Emmanuel 11. 1 The smallness of the maj ority was ominous. 
The new king's reign was destined to be short and troubled. 
Landing in Spain at the close of 1870, he was coldly re- 
ceived. Opposition to him came from several sources- 
from the Republicans, who were opposed to any monarch; 
from the Carlists, who claimed that the heir of Don Carlos, 
brother of Ferdinand VII, was the lawful king; from the 
supporters of Alfonso, son of Isabella, who held that he 
was the legitimate ruler. Amadeo ,vas disliked also for 
the simple reason that he was a foreigner. The clergy 
attacked him for his adherence to constitutional principles 
of government. No strong body of politicians supported 
him. l\linistries rose and fell with great rapidity, eight in 
two years, one of them lasting only seventeen days. Each 
change left the government more disorganized and more 
llT1nnnnlßr_ Rplipvln!J" that the uroblem of p:iving peace 
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to Spain "as insoluble, and wearying of an uneasy crown, 
\lnadco, in 
-'ebru
lry 1873, resigned his powers into the Abdication 
hand.; of the Cortc
. In u letter to that body he said, of Amadeo. 
"I realize that InJ good intentions have been in vain. For 
two long years have J worn thc crown of Spain, and Spain 
still Jives in continudl strife, departing JaJ by day more 
widely from that era of peace and pro
pcrity for which 
1 ha,'e so ardently yearneù. I am to-day finnly convinced 
of the barrenness of nlY efforts and the in1possibility of 
attaining Iny aim
. 'rhese, deputies, are the reasons that 
move me to give back to the nation, and in its nanlC to 
you, the crown offered IIIC by the national suffrage, re- 
nouncing it for mysclf, my childrcn, and my succcssors." 
'rhe abdication of Amadeo left the nation without an 
executive. 'rhe Ininistry ncccssarily disappeared ,\ ith the 
monarch, whose 
ervant it Wa
. The Cortes alone remained 
as 8. depository of power. In the Cortes there were many 
}lepublicans. Feeling that nlonarchy by divine right had 
failed in the person of Isabella. II, and ought not to be 
restored either by calling her or her son to the throne, feeling 
also that elective luonarchy had failed in the person of 
Alnadeo, they held that the onl)p alternative was the re- 
public, that, JlIOrCOVer, it was the only forIlI of government 
consistent with the principle of the sovereignty of the people. 
l'he 1\Jonarchists, taken by surprise, had no definite plan. 
Thc Cortes, therefore, proclaimed the !lepublic, FebruarJ'The estab- 
l
, 1873, bJ a "\ ote of 
58 to 3Q, and declared that the lishment of 
. . h ld 1 f b . b 1 the republic. 
constItutIon S ou )e ranled y a conventIon to e c losen 
especiullJ for that purpose. Castelar, a pronlinent }lepubli- 
can, speaking of tlw fall of the 1I1onarchy, tleclared that it 
had not been brought about by violence. "N 0 one destroyed 
it. It died of natural causes. The Illonarchy died of in- 
ternal decOlllposition. It died by the providence of God. 
'fhe Repuhli(' is the creation of circumstances. [t conICS 
from a conjuncture of society and nature and history." 
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deed, its history was short and agitated. European powers, 
with the exception of Switzerland, withdrew their diplo- 
matic representatives. The United States alone recognized 
the new government. The Republic lasted from Fcbruary 
1873 to the end of December 1874. It established a wide 
suffrage, proclaimed religious liberty "in all its purity," 
proposed the complete separation of the church and state, 
and voted unanimously for the immediate emancipation of 
sla ves in Porto Rico. 
The causes of its fall were numerous. The fundamental 
one was that the Spaniards had had no long political train- 
ing, essential for efficient self-government, no true experience 
in party management. The leaders did not work together 
harmoniously. l\loreover, the Republicans, once in power, 
immediately fell apart into various groups, of which the 
principal were those who believed in a centralized republic 
and those who believed in a federal republic. The Federal- 
ists differed even among themselves as to the size of the 
various units that should form the federation. The avowed 
enemies of the Republic were numerous, the l\Ionarchists, 
the clergy, offended by the proclamation of religious liberty, 
all those who profited by the old régime, and who resented 
the reforms which were threatened. Also, the problems that 
faced the new government increased the confusion. Three 
wars were in progress during the brief life of the Republic- 
a war in Cuba, a Carlist war, and a war with the Federalists 
in southern Spain. 
Presidents succeeded each other rapidly. Figueras was 
in office four months, Pi y l\Iargall six weeks, Sahneron and 
Castelar for short periods. Finally, Serrano became prac- 
tically dictator. The fate of the Republic was determined 
by the generals of the army, the nlost powerful body in 
the country, who declared in December 1874 in favor of 
Alfonso, son of Isabella II. The Republic fell without a 
'Xll _ __L_ 
_ '01'"/1';: OTlJ 
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the governn1cnt, promising a cunstitutional monarchy. '!'hc 
Carlisl war ',as brought to an cnd in the following year. 
Thus, si
 years after the dcthronenlent of Isabella, her 
son was welcomed back as king. Those six yearb had been 
characterized by instability and go"crnUlentaJ confusion. 
1'hc new l\:ing had followed his mother into exile in 1868, 
and had b pent the intervening ,years in study in France, 
Austria, Switzerland, and England. lIe was now seventeen 
'years of age. IIis reign lasted ten years, until his death 
in November 1885. In 1
76 a new Constitution was voted, The Con- 
the last in the long line of ephemeral doculnents issuing stitutton of 
. h . h 1876. 
during t e century from eIt er monarch or Cortes or revolu- 
tiunary junta. Still in force, the Constitution of 1876 
declared the per
on of the king inviolable, created a re- 
sponsible ministry, a parliaIncnt of tn 0 chanlbers, a Con- 
gress of Deputies, elected bJ voters meeting a property 
qualification, and a Senate, consisting of three classes, those 
sitting in their own right, 
uch as sons of the king, grandees 
of u. certain wealth, admirals of the navy, archbishops, life 
menlbers appointed by the king, and elective members, chosen 
for five years by certain corporations, such as provincia.l 
lcgi
latures and universities, and by the "eaIthier citizens. 
1.'he e
ecutive power was ycsted in the king, the legislative 
in the king and the parlianlcnt. No project should become 
Ia\\ unless passed by both hou
e
. Spain possesses the 
machinerJ of parlianlentar)" government, ministries rising 
and falling according to the votes of parlianlent. Prac- 
tically, ho" ever, the political l' arf are is large1 y Iniu1ic. "rhe 
t"o chief parties in 1876 were the ConservatÎ\e
, led by 
CanovllS, and the Libcrals, led bJ Sagasta. But they were 
divided, not so much by principle, us by a desire for office. 
Parliamentary institutions ha\c been used for purposes of 
personal advantage rathcr than for the increase of the 
national well-beinE.{ through courageous and intelligent legis- 
lation. 'rhey constitute a parody on the T>ar1ialllcnt.llrv 
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Death of Alfonso XII died in 1885. His wife, an Austrian prin- 
Alfonso XII. cess, l\laria Christina, was proclaimed regent for a child 
born a few months later, the present King Alfonso XIII. 

Iaria Christina, during the sixteen years of her regency, 
confronted many difficulties. Of thise the most serious was 
the condition of Cuba, Spain's chief colony. An insurrec- 
tion had broken out in that island in 1868, occasioned by 
the gross misgovernment of the mother country. This Cuban 
war dragged on for ten years, cost Spain nearly 100,000 
men and $flOO,OOO,OOO, and was only ended in 1878 by 
means of lavish bribes and liberal promises of reform in the 
direction of self-government. As these promises were not 
fulfilled, and as the condition of the Cubans became more 
unendurable, another rebellion broke out in 1895. This 
new war, prosecuted with great and savage severity by 
Weyler, ultimately aroused the United States to intervene 
in the interests of humanity and civilization. A war re- 
sulted between the United States and Spain in 1898, which 
proved most disastrous to the latter. Her naval power was 
annihilated in the battles of Santiago and Cavite; her army 
in Santiago was forced to surrender, and she was com- 
pelled to sign the Treaty of Paris of 1898, by which she 
Loss of renounced Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. 
Cuba Porto Th S . h E . h . h th . f th . 
. ' e panlS mpIre, w IC at e openIng 0 e nIne- 
RICO, and 
the Philip- teenth century bulked large on the map of the world, com- 
pines. prising immense possessions in America, and the islands of 
both hemispheres, has disappeared. Revolts in Central and 
South America, beginning when Joseph Napoleon becalne 
King in 1808, and ending with Cuban independence ninety 
years later, have left Spain with the mere shreds of her 
former possessions, Rio de Oro, Rio 1\.Iuni in western Africa, 
and a few small islands off the African coast. The Canary 
Islands are not colonies but form one of the provinces of 
the kingdom. The disappearance of the Spanish colonial 
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is to-day a state of inferior rank, 11 negligiblc quantity in 
this era of world politics. 
In 19o
 the present J{ing, _\lfonso XIII, formally assulned Alfonso 
the reins of goverIuuellt. lIe nlarried in 
Iay 190(j Princess XUI 
assumes 
Ena of llnttenberg. Profound and nUIllerou
 reforIns are power. 
necessary to range the countr.}" in the line of progress. 
Though universal suffrage was established in 1890, politiaal 
conditions and Inethoò
 lunre not changed. Illiteracy i
 
widespread. Out of n. population uf 18,000,000 perhaps 
lQ,OOO,OOO are illiterate. In recent Jears attempts have 
been made to improve this situation; also to reduce the in- 
fluence of the ROlnan Catholic Church in the state. Nothing 
ilnportant has yet been accomplished in this direction. 
Public worship is forbidden to the lnembers of any other 
church. 


PORTUGAL, 1815-1909 


Portugal, like other countries, felt the full shock of N a- 
poleonic aggression, French arnlies were sent into the 
peninsula in 1
07 for the purpo
e of forcing that countr)" 
into the Continental System, of closing all Europe to Eng- 
lish conlmerce. The royal falnily fled frolll l
isbon just Flight of 
as the French were approaching, and went to the capital of roy
l 
P 1 , I d . I . 1 h 1 h . famIly to 
ortuga s ea 109 co ony, BraZI. T e actua aut onty Brazil, 
in Portugal for several Jears was the English arnlY and 1807. 
Lord Beresford. Portugal suffered during this period the 
immense loss of a million in population. After the fall of 
, Napoleon the Portuguese hoped for the return of the royal 
family, but thi" did not occur. The King, John VI, was 
contented in Rio dl lO ,Janeiro; moreover, he felt that his de- 
parture from Brazil would be the signal for 't rebellion 
in that colony, which would re.;;u]t in its independence. The 
situation gav{1O great di
satisfaction to the Portuguese, whose 
pride was hurt by the fact that the.y no longer had It court 
. _ T' 1 'I .1 ,,1 11 _ _ _ _ 1 
 1.... =_ 
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::\Ioreover, Beresford remained in Portugal after 1814, and 
,vas the real ruler of the country, The relations between the 
Portuguese and the English were strained from the begin- 
ning. The army was disaffected because it was not promptly 
paid, and because Inany of the positions in it were held by 
Englisllluen. .A.n occasion for the explosion of the growing 
discontent was furnished by the Spanish revolution of 18
O. 
Encouraged by the movement in the sister state, the Port- 
uguese arn1Y revolted, and the Cortes were summoned to 
frame a constitution. This body adopted, in 18

, what 
was practically the faluous Spanish Constitution of 181
, 
which, as has been shown, was largely the French Con- 
stitution of 1791, the ideal of radicals in various countries, 
which, moreover, possessed the advantage of being ready 
made. The King accepted it, and Portugal, hitherto an 
absolute monarchy, became a constitutional one. The King 
meanwhile had returned from Brazil, leaving his eldest son, 
Dom Pedro, as regent of that country. In 182
 Brazil 
declared itself an independent empire, under Dom Pedro I. 
Three years later its independence was recognized by 
Portugal. 
}Ieanwhile, the Portuguêse Constitution proved shorl- 
lived. As the absolutists regained control in Spain in 
1823, the absolutists in Portugal also were encouraged to at- 
tempt to recover their power, and succeeded. The first ex- 
perin1ent in constitutional government had been very brief, 
but it resulted in leaving a constitutional party confronting 
an absolutist party. 
The death of King John VI in 1826 created a new crisis, 
which distracted the country for many years. His eldest 
son, Dom Pedro, was Elnperor of Brazil. IIis younger son 
was Dom :\Iiguel. Dom Pedro was lawfully I{ing of Portu- 
gal. He opened his reign as Pedro IV by granting a liberal 
nnTlC+allt;nn
 1 ('hft rtpr introducing parliamentary government 
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d,t. (;Ioria. IIoping to disarnJ his hrother 1)0111 
liguel, who Donna 
himself wished to be king, he betrothed his daughter, aged Mana da 
seven, to Dunl 
liguel, ùecreeing that the nlarriage ::>>hould Gloria. 
he con
unlmatcd whcn Donna l\Iariu. becanle of age. lIe 
then appointcd Dom 
Iiguel regent for the little princess. 
Bul 
ligucl, landing in Portugal in 1828, was proclaimed 
king by the absolutists. lIe accepted the crown. IIis reign 
'Wn
 odious in the extreme, characterized by' cruelty and 
arbitrariness, by a complete defiance of the law, of all per- 
sonal libertJ, by inlprisonments and deportations and execu- 
tion
. D01Il J}edro abdicated his position as Emperor of 
Brazil, and returned to Europe to take charge of the 
cause of his daughter. rI'his civil war between 
Iaria da 
Gloria aud I?oIn l\Iigucl resulted in the favor of the former. 
Dom 
Iiguel formally rcnounccrI alJ claims to the throne 
and left Portugal nevcr to return (1834). 
l\Iaria reigncd until }1er dcath in 1853, a reign rendered Death of 
turbulcnt and unstable by the violence of political struggles Maria. 
and by frequent insurrections. In 1852 the Charter of 
18Q6, restored by .l\Iaria's government, was liberalized by 
important alterations, '\\ ith thp result that various parties 
were satisfied, and political life under her succcs
or, Pedro 
V, was mild and orderl.}". His reign was uneventful. 
11(\ was followed in 1861 by Louis I, and he in 1889 by 
Carlos I. 
Of reccnt years radical parties, Republican, Socialist, Recent 
have grown up. Discontent during this period expressed events In 
. If b d . . Portugal. 
Itse y clee s of vIolence. The Governn1cnt repherI by 
becolning nlore and more arbitrary. The J(ing, Carlos I, 
e\cn assunled to aIter the Charter of 18
6, still the basis 
of Portuguese political life, b.r TlICr(\ dccrec. The contro- 
,.crsy between Liberals, Radicals, and Conservathres de- 
veloped astounding bitterncss. ParliamentarJ' institutions 
ceased to work normally, necessary legislation could not be 
secureò. On Fphr11Rrv 1_ l{)OR thP kinO' tJnr1 thØ rrnnn 
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son succeeded, and is at present King, Manuel II. Portugal 
evidently faces serious problems; monarchy itself is in danger. 
She is burdened with an immense debt, disproportionate to 
her resources, and entailing oppressive taxation. Her edu- 
cational system is most inadequate. Her population is over 
five million. She has small colonial possessions in Asia and 
extensive ones in Africa, which have thus far proved of little 
value. The Azores and l\1adeira are not colonies but are 
integral parts of the kingdom. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


HOLLAND AND llELGIU
I SIXCE 1830 


HOLLAXD 


"TF have described the dislnelnberment of the Kingdom of Holland. 
the Netherlands in 1830, and the years succeeding. That 
kingdoln, which included what we know as Holland and 
Bclgium, was the worl of the Congress of Vienna, created 
as a bulwark against France. The Belgians had revolted, 
and, supported in the end by some of the great powers, had 
\\ on their independence. Since then there have been two 
kingdoms. 
The old Dutch provinces preserved the name henceforth 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. This kingdom, more 
frequently called Holland in English-speaking countries, 
hai had a history of comparatively quiet internal develop- 
Dlent, and has played no ilnportant rôle jn international 
politics. It has passed through 
everal reigns, that of 
\Villiam I, frotH 1814 to 1840; of 'Villiam II, fronl 1840 to 
18-t9; of "Tilliam III, from 1849 to 1890, and of Queen 
\Vilhclmina since 1890. The questions of greatest prom- 
inence in her separate history have been those concerning 
constitutional liberties, educational policy, and colonial ad- 
ministration. 
The political system rested upon the Fundamental Law The Funda- 
granted by "Tillianl I in 1815. By this the kingdonl be- mental 
. . I h . h Law of 
caIne a consbtubona monarchy, but n 11lonarchy in w IC 1815. 
the king was Inore powerful than the parliament, or States- 
General. By that law, the States-General were COIllposed 
of two chambers, one of which consisted of 111Clubers ap- 
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by voters meeting a certain property qualification. The 
legislative power of the States-General was restricted to the 
acceptance and rejection of bills submitted by the Govern- 
ment. They had no powers of origination or of amendment. 
The budget was voted for a period of years; the civil service 
was beyond their control. The ministry was not responsible 
to them, but to the king alone. 
Such a system was an advance upon absolutism, but it 
left the king extensive powers, not easily or adequately con- 
trolled, and rendered possible the personal government of 
William I, which ended in the revolt of the Belgians in 
1830. The Liberals of Holland demanded that this system 
should be radically changed, and that thenceforth the 
emphasis should be laid upon parliament, and that parlia- 
Inent should be brought into closer connection with the people. 
After an agitation of several years they were rewarded with 
a considerable measure of success. A revision of the con- 
stitution was nlade by a commission appointed by the l(ing, 
and was adopted by an extraordinary States-General in 
1848, the general revolutionary tendency of that time no 
doubt facilitating the change. By the revised Constitution 
of 1848 the power of the king was diminished, that of par- 
liament greatly increased. The Upper House was no longer 
to be appointed by the monarch, but elected by the provincial 
estates. The Lower House was to be chosen direc
ly by 
the voters, that is, those who paid a certain property tax, 
varying according to locality. The ministers were made 
responsible to the States-General, which also acquired the 
right to initiate legislation, to amend projects submitted, 
and to vote the budget annually. Their sessions became pub- 
lic. Later reforms reorganized the provincial estates. Hol- 
land is divided into eleven provinces, each with its estates. 
The principle at the basis of these, of division into orders, 
nor 
<;:tß tp,,- WfiS abolished. They were henceforth to be 
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ing, they ceased to he estates, and Lecame legislatures in 
the 1I1odern sense, though the old name \\ as preserved. 
ince 
1H48 the constitution has becn subjected to slight nnlcnd- 
ments, one of the lllore illlportant being the enlargement Extension 
in 1887 of the electorate and the extension of the suffrage of the 
. II ] h I I I I d . E I 1 franchise. 
practIcE\. y to louse 0 (. ers nnc 0 gcrs, as In ng all< . 
'rhis increased the nunlber of voters from about 140,000 
to about 300,000. By u. later refornl, voted in 1896, in- 
creasing the ,ariety of property qualifications, the number 
was augmented to about 700,000, or one for every seven 
inhabitants. Universal suffrage, denlanded by Socialists and 
Liberals, has not heen granted. 
The Kingdon} of the Netherlands possesses extensive The Dutch 
colonies in the East Indies and the 'Vest Indies. Of these Colonies. 
tJ)(
 Inost ilnportant is ,Java. Sunlatra, Borneo, Celebes in 
Asia, Curaçao and Surinam or Dutch Guiana in ...\merica, 
are valuable possessions. The Dutch colonial empire has a 
population of about 38,000,000, cOlnpared with a popula- 
tion of about 6,000,000 in thp Netherlands themselves. The 
colonies àrc of great importance commercially, furnishing 
tropical comnlodities in large quantities, sugar, coffee, pepper, 
tea, tobacco, and indigo. 


BELGIUl\1 
'rhe constitution adopted by the Belgians in 1831, at 
t1w tiln
 of their separation froln IIolland, is still th
 basis 
of the state. It established an hereditary monarchy, a 
parliament of two chambers, and a ministry responsible to 
it. 'I'he l\:ing, Leopold I, scrupulously observed the Il1ethods 
of parliamentary go'\ernment from th
 outset, choosing his 
lninisters from the party having the majority in the cham- 
hers. Leopold.
 reign lasted frolll 1831 to his death 1n 
1865. It wn.s one of peaceful developnlent. Institutions 
es,ential to the welfare of the people were founded. Though The reign 
the neutr:l.litv of BehriUIJ1 \\ as VlIaranteed h\y tlH
 nowers. it of Leopold 
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enough to n1aintain her neutrality. The army was, conse- 
quently, organized and put upon a war basis of 100,000 locn. 
State universities were founded, and primary and secondary 
schools were opened in large numbers. Legislation favorable 
to industry and commerce was adopted. Railroads were 
built. Liberty of religion, of the press, of association, 
of education, was guaranteed by the Constitution. Foreign 
relations were prudently conducted by Leopold I, whose 
influence with other rulers of Europe was great, owing to 
his extensive acquaintance with European statesmen, his 
knowledge of politics, his sureness of judgment. Under Leo- 
pold I Belgium's material and intellectual development was 
ra pid. 
He was succeeded in 1865 by his son, Leopold II, who 
ruled for forty-four years. The two most important political 
questions during most of this period have concerned the 
suffrage and the schools. The suffrage was limited by a 
comparatively high property qualification, with the result 
that in 1890 there were only about 135,000 voters out of 
a population of six millions. As the cities had grown 
rapidly, and as the working classes were practically dis- 
franchised, the demand for universal suffrage became in- 
creasingly clamorous until it could no longer be ignored. 
In 1893 the Constitution was revised, and the suffrage greatly 
enlarged. Every man of twenty-five years of age, not dis- 
qualified for some special reason, received the franchise. But 
supplementary votes were given to those who, in addition 
to the age qualification, could meet certain property qualifi- 
cations. This is the principle of plural voting, and was 
designed to give the propertied classes more weight 
hån 
they would have from numbers alone. It was provided that 
no voter should have more than three votes. This form 
of suffrage is strongly opposed by the Socialists, a growing 
party which has attempted to secure the recognition of 
_ __ _ ___L_" 1......a. hnco -nnf fhne:: fA.r 
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The political parties of most ilnportance have been the Education. 
Liberal and the Catholic. 'rhe Catholics have struggled to 
gain sectarian religious instruction in the schools, and have 
in great llleasure 6ucceeded. Their opponents desire unsec- 
tarian schools. 
Belgium is the most densely populated country in Europe. 
Its population of Illore than seven nlillions is overwhelmingly 
Roman Catholic. It possesses one colony, the fOfIner Congo 
Free State, transformed into a colony in 1908. 
Leopold II died December 17, 1909, and was succeeded by 
his nephew Albert I. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


S,\\TITZERLAND 


SWITZERLAND in 1815 was a loose confederation of twenty- 
two states or cantons. 1 '"These varied greatly in their forms 
of government. A fe'v were real democracies, the people 
meeting en masse at stated periods, generally in some mea- 
dow or open place, to enact laws and to elect officials to 
execute them. But these were the smaller and poorer can- 
tons. In others, the government was not democratic, but 
was representative. In some of these political power was 
practically monopolized by a group of important families, 
the patricians; in others by the, propertied class. Most 
of the cantons, therefore, ,vere not democratic, but were 
governed by privileged classes. The central government 
consisted of a Diet, which really was a congress of am- 
bassadors, who voted according to the instructions given 
them by the cantons that sent them. In the language 
of political science, Switzerland was not a federal state, 
but was only a federation of states. Its constitution was 
the Pact of 1815, which was the work of a convention which 
met in Zurich and whose deliberations continued from April 
1814 to August 1815. Switzerland did not have a capital. 
The Diet sat alternately in three leading cities, Bern, Zurich, 
and Lucerne. 
In Swiss institutions, therefore, the emphasis was put upon 
the cantons, not upon the confederation. This had been 
the case during the five hundred years of Swiss history, 
save during a short period of French domination under 
1 Three of these were divided into "half-cantons," thus making in aU 
L ___L_ 
__ ...."....nngl O'nvprnments. A" half-canton" has the same powers 
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the Directory, and under Nupolcon. '!'he cantons retained 
all power
 that \\ en' lIot expressly 
ranted to the Diet. 
They had their own postal systems, their own coinage. A 
person was a citizen of a canton, not of Switzerland. Leav- 
ing llis canton, }Ie was II JHan without a country. Canton" 
JIlight nlllke cOJIullcrcial treatic
 with foreign powers. The 
Pact of 1815 said nothing about the usual liberties of the 
press, of public lJlecting, of religion. 'rhese }natters were, 
therefore, left in the hands of the cantons, "hich legislated 
as they chose, in some cases very illiberally. Several pos- 
sessed established churches, and did not allow "lny others. 
'alais did not pern1it Protestant worship, 'T aud did not 
permit Catholic. Education was entirely a cantonal affair. 

lost of the cantons were neither denlocratic nor liberal, 
and it renulined for the future to acconlplish thp unification 
of these petty states. 
For about fifteen years after 1815 most of the cantons 
followed general1y reactionary policies. Then began the 
period which the Swiss can the era of regeneration, in which The "Era 
the constitutions of many of the cantons were liberalized of Re- 
b I . . f h I h . h I d d f generation." 
y t IC recognItIon 0 t e c asses It erto exc u e ronl 
power, and now becollling clall1orous. The cantonal govern- 
ments were wise enough to nlake the concessions demanded, 
such as universal suffrage, freedonl of the press, equality 
before the law, before discontent appealed to force. Between 
1830 and 1847 there were nearly thirty revisions of cantonal 
constitutions. 
Thp sanIe party which demanded liberal cantonal constitu- 
tions demanded a stronger central government. This, how- 
e\ er, was not effected so easily, but only after II short civil 
wnr, tIle war of the Sondcrbund. 
As each canton poc;;ses
ed control of religion and eòuc'ltion, 
it had come about that in the seven Catholir canton!', tne 
tJesuits had gained great influence, which they were striving 
tn ;n"...oo"o 'rl,,,,, I")... 1:.......1 ............
.P ...1........... J 
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the power of the central government, so that it might impose 
its views upon the whole confederation. For this reason 
the Catholic cantons were opposed to any increase of the fed- 
eral power, and wished to maintai:1 the authority of the 
cantons untouched, for only thus could they maintain their 
views. Religious and political passions finally rose so high 
that in 1847 the seven Catholic cantons formed a special 
Xhe Sonder- league (Sonderbund), for the purpose of protecting the in- 
bund. terests which they considered threatened. They regarded 
their action as merely defensive against possible attack. The 
Radicals were, however, able to get a vote through the Diet 
ordering the disbandment of this league. As the members of 
the league refused to disband, a war resulted (1847). It was 
of brief duration and was over in three ,veeks. The victory, 
which did not cost many Jives, was easily won by the forces of 
the federal government, which were much more numerous and 
better equipped than those of the league. The Sonder- 
bund was dissolved, the Jesuits were expelled, and the tri- 
umphant Radicals proceeded to carry out their cherished 
The Con- plan of strengthening the federal government. This they 
Ititution of accolnplished by the Constitution of 1848, which superseded 
1848. 
the Pact of 1815. This constitution, with some changes, 
is still in force. It transformed Switzerland into a true 
federal union, resembling, in many respects, the United 
States. The Diet of ambassadors gave way to a represent- 
ative body with extensive powers of legislation. 
The federal legislature was henceforth to consist of two 
houses: the National Council, elected directly by the people, 
one member for every 
O,OOO inhabitants; and the Council 
of States, composed of two members for each canton. In 
the former, population counts; in the latter, the equality 
of the cantons is preserved. The two bodies sitting to- 
gether choose the Federal Tribunal, and also a committee 
of seven, the Federal Council to serve as the executive. 
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Sv.iss Confederation," but whose power is no greater than 
that of any of the other melnbers. It \\ as recognized that 
there should be a single capital, and Bern was cho
en as such, 
on account of its position on the border of the German- 
and French-speaking districts. 
Larger powers were now given to the confederation: the Powers of 
control of foreign affairs, the army, tariffs, the postal sys- the federal 
d h . T . and 
teln, an t e cOInage. he cantons retaIn great powers, such cantonal 
as the right to legislate concerning civil and criminal matters, govern- 
religion, and education. ments. 
'rhe new constitution was ratified by three-fourths of the 
cantons and two-thirds of the voters, and \\ as put inl- 
mediately into force. It converted an ancient league of 
states into a strong federal union. It created for the 
nrst tinlC in history a real Swiss nation. This is one of 
the triumphs of the nationalistic spirit, of which Europe 
has seen so many in the nineteenth century. It is also a 
triulllph of anothcr of the motive forces of the century, 
the democratic spirit. rThe reform of the federal con- 
stitution in a manner satisfactory to the democratic de- 
mands of the tirne was only possible after a reform in the 
cantons in the direction of denlocracy. The cantonal re- 
form movement of the decade preceding 1848 was the con- 
dition precedent to the Constitution of 1848. 
Since 1848 Switzerland has pursued a course of peaceful The chief 
d I b f d '. h signiftcance 
eve opment, ut one 0 extraor Inar y Interest to t e oul- f S it 
o w zer- 
side world. This interest consists not in great events, not land. 
in foreign policy, for S" itzerland has constantly prescr\'cd 
a strict neutrality, but in the steady and thoroughgoing 
evolution of ccrtain political fornls which may be of great 
value to all self-governing countries. There have been de- 
veloped in Switzerland certain processes of law-nlaking the 
most democratic in cha.racter known to the world. The 
ac1)ieven1ent has been so remarkable, the process so unin- 
tprrl1T\h
rI thA t 1t rnpritc; t1psrrintion 
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machinery is representative, 1I0t direct, i.e., the voters-do 
not n1ake the laws then1selves, but merely at certain periods 
choose people, their representatives, who make then1. These 
laws are not ratified or rejected by the voters; they never 
con1e before the voters directly. But the Swiss have sought, 
and with great success, to render the voters law-n1akers 
then1selves, and not the mere choosers of law-makers, to 
apply the power of the democracy to the national life at 
every point, and constantly. They have done this in various 
ways. Their n1ethods have been first worked out in the 
cantons, and later in the confederation. 
The Landes- Some of the sn1aller cantons have from time imn1en10rial 
gemeinde been pure den10cracies. The voters have met together at 
cantons. d . II . h . d h 1 d h ' 
state bmes, usua y In t e open aIr, an ave e ecte t elf 
officials, and by a show of hands have voted the laws. There 
are six such cantons to-day. Such direct government is 
possible, because these cantons are small both in area and 
population. They are so small that no voter has more than 
fifteen miles to go to the voting place, and most have a 
much shorter distance. These n1ass meetings or Landes- 
gemeinden are not unwieldy, varying fron1 
,OOO to 10,000. 
But in the other cantons this method does not prevail. 
In them the people elect representative assen1blies, as in 
England and the United States, but they exercise a. control 
over then1 not exercised in these countries, and which renders 
self-government aln10st as con1plete as in the six cantons 
described above. They do this by the so-called referendum 
and initiative. In the cantons where these processes are in 
vogue the people do not, as in the Landesgemeinde cantons, 
come together in mass meeting and enact their own laws. 
They elect, as in other countries, their own legislature, which 
enacts the laws. The governnlent is representative, not 
den1ocratic. But the action of the legislature is not final, 
only to be altered, if altered at an, by a succeeding legisla- 
.L____ T __._ __
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the right to reject or accept, them, who, in other word
, 
bCCOllle the la'\-Iuakers, their legi
lature being bimply a 
kind of conlmittec to help thel}} by suggesting mca
ures 
and by drafting thcIn. "The referendulll is of two kind::" 
optional and obligatory. The optional refercndun1 requires 
tha t a law Illust be 
ubnlitted to popular vote if a certain 
number of the voters petition for it. 'rhe proportion varies 
in the different can tOllS, ranging from a twelfth to a fifth 
of all the voters. The obligatory referendum requires, as 
the name implies, that allla\\s, or certain kinds of laws, shall 
be submitted without the need of petition. The obligatory 
fornI is the nlore denlocratic, requiring, as it does, a direct 
popular vote on every law. 
The initiative, on the other hand, enables 1. certain llUI11- The 
ber of voters to propose a law or a principle of legislation initiative. 
and to require that the legislature submit the proposal to 
the people, even though it is itself opposed to iLl If ratified 
the proposal bcconles la \\. The initiative thus re\ erses 
the order of the process. The impulse to the making of 
a new law comes from the people, not from the legislature. 
'rhe referendum is ncgative and preventative. It is the 
veto power given to the people. The initiative is positive, 
originative, constructive. By these two procesbes a democ- 
racy makes whatever laws it pleases. '.rhe one is the com- 
plenlent of the other. They do not abolish legislatures, 
but they give the people control whenever a sufficient nUluber 
wish to exerci
e it. rr-'he constitution of the canton of 
Zurich expresses the relation as follows: "The people ex.er- 
cise the law-nlaking power with the assistance of the state 
l
gislature." The legislature is not the final la\\ -nlaking 
body. The voters are the suprenle legislators. 'rhese two 
devices, the refcrendunl and the initiative, are intended to 
establish and ùo establish, g(n crJullcnt of the peoplC', llnd bJ 
the people. 'rhey are of Îmnlense interest to all who wish 
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to make the practice of democracy correspond to the theol y. 
By them Switzerland has more nearly approached democracy 
than has any other country. 
Spread This system has been mainly developed since 1848, though 
of the its beginnings Inay be found earlier. Its growth constitutes 
referendum h · f f S . 1 .. I h . . 
and the t e most Important eature 0 WISS po 1Ìlca lstory In the 
initiative. last half century. It has been adopted wholly or in part in 
all of the representative cantons, with the exception of Frei- 
burg. It has also been introduced into the federal govern- 
ment. In 1874 the federal constitution was revised, and 
at that time the federal referendum was established, and 
since 1891 a kind of federal initiative exists, that is, the 
people have the right to initiate constitutional amendments, 
not ordinary laws, but, as no sharp line separates the two, 
the power is practically unrestricted. 
The Swiss have not only sought by these devices to sub- 
ordinate the representative system to the higher will of 
the people, but they have at the same time sought to perfect. 
that system itself by making it a more exact expression 
of that will. The method advocated to accon1plish this 
Proportional is proportional representation, by which minorities are given 
r
presenta- weight in legislatures in propo:r:tion to their numbers. This 
tlOn. system has been adopted in several cantons, and its ad- 
vocates urge its adoption in the others, and in the con- 
federation. 1 
From being decentralized and undemocratic in 1815 
Switzerland has achieved during the century a considerable 
degree of centralization, and has become the most democratic 
country in the world. It has made great progress in educa- 
tion and in industry. The population has increased over 
a million since 1850, and now numbers about three and a 
half n1illions. This population is not hon1ogeneous in race 
or language. About 71 per cent. speak German, 
1 per 
cent. French, 5 per cent. Italian, and a small fraction speak 
_ ___..1:__ U"YVHHlr>P lnnO'l1'lO'P. calleel Roumansch. But 
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1anguage is 110t n divisive force, as it is elsewhere, as it is, 
for cxuluple, in ....\ustria-Ilungary and in the Balkan penin- 

ula, probably because no political advantages or disadvan- 
tages are connected with it. 
The neutrality of S\\ itzerland is guaranteed by the powers. The 
Fronl this fact, as well as from its central position, Switzer- neutr
litY 
I d h I . 1 . . of SWitzer. 
an u.
 come' to p ay a unIque an( IInportant part In land. 
international affairs. It has become the seat of a number 
of useful international institutions-the Red Cross Society, 
whose flag is the Swiss flag with colors reversed; the Inter- 
national Postal Union, the International Telegraph Union. 
It has also played an important rôle in the international 
peace Inovement. It was in Geneva, in 187
, that th(' most 
important work of .internationa1 arbitration of the nineteenth 
. 
century was accomplished, that which settled the controversy 
between th(' United States and Great Britain which grew 
out of the Alabama claims. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES 


DENMARK 


DURING the later wars of Napoleon Denmark had been 
his ally, remaining loyal to the end, while other allies had 
taken favorable occasion to abandon him. For this con- 
duct the conquerors of Napoleon punished her severely by 
forcing her by the Treaty of Kiel, January 1814, to cede 
N orwa y to Sweden, which had thrown in its lot with the Great 
Coalition. The condition of the Danish kingdom at the 
period of the opening of this history was deplorable, indeed. 
By the loss of Norway her population was reduced a third. 
Her trade was ruined, and her finances were in the greatest 
disorder. 
The Government was an absolute monarchy. Frederick 
VI was king from 1808 to 1889. Down to 1830 there 
was practically no political activity. The people were 
struggling to recover some measure of prosperity, the Gov- 
ernment was forced to pursue a quiet econon1ical policy of 
routine to provide for the urgent needs of the state. The 
great war debt weighed heavily upon the nation. Not for 
a generation was it found possible to begin to reduce it. 
But after 1830 a liberal moven1ent developed of sufficient 
strength to necessitate S01l1e action on the part of the l{ing. 
Thinking to quiet it by mild concessions, he established 
Consultative in 1834 four consultative estates-one for each of the prov- 
assemblies. inces into which Denmark was divided-the Islands, Jutland, 
Schleswig, and lIoIstein. These assemblies were to be 
chosen for six years by the landed proprietors, and were 
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luent. But they had no real nuthority, as they \\ ere merely 
consultativc. 
rhc ling nlight follow their advice, or accede 
to their petitions, or not, as he chose. 
rheir nleetings were 
behind closed doors, and their debates were not published. 
ObviousI)', such asscnlblie
 did not at all satisfy the de- 
nlands of the Liberals, who desired a real constitution and a 
real parlian1ent. 
I'his party had high hopes that the 
succeeding king, Christian YIII, who ruled from 1839 to 
1848, and whu camca to the throne with a reputation for 
enlightened and progressive ideas, would launch Denmark 
upon a career of liberalislll, hut their hopc
 were entirely 
disappointed. ThC' agitation, therefore, continued, and 
grew so strong that Christian finally decided to grant a 
constitution, but he died before promulgating it. 
I-[is successor, Frederick VII, issued a constitution in Constitu- 
June 18-19, which was limited to the Islands and Jutland, tion 
. . I h ' hI ' I . granted. 
and dId not lnc ude the due les, Sc eswIg aneI 1-10 steIn. 
In 1854 Frederick promulgated another constitution, and 
in 1855 still another. The difficulty was that the question 
of a constitution was bound up with that vastly cOlnplicated 
problem of the relation of the duchies, Schleswig and 1101- Schleswig- 
. D k ' fh ' bi f I d h . d . d Holstein 
steIn, to ennlar .. IS pro em 0 t 1e uc leS omInate . 
Danish politics during the entire reign of Frederick YIl, 
from 18
8 to 1863, never 
olved, and always highly rlisturb- 
ing. TJnder his successor, Christian IX, who reigned from 
18ü:3 to 1906, the problen1 entered upon its final phase, lead- 
ing, as we have seen elsewhere, to the war of 186-1 between 
Denn1ar1. on the one hand and Prussia and .Austria on the 
other. The result of that war was thp 1us
 of the duchies to 
the two powers by the Treaty of Yienna, October SO, 1864. Treaty of 
1'he question of the duchies was thus settled as far as Den- Vienna. 
mark 
 as concerned. For the second t.im(\ in the nine- 
teenth century Denmark suffered a dismembernlent at the 
hands of the great military powers. This reduced her 
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Since that war Denmark has pursued a policy of internal 
development, undisturbed by foreign politics. A constitu- 
tion was issued in 1866, a revision of that of 1849, and is 
still in force. By it a parliament of two houses was estab- 
lished, the Upper House or Landsthing, consisting of 66 
members, twe
ve of whom are appointed by the king for life, 
the others being chosen by the large taxpayers for a term 
of eight years; and the Lower House, or Folkething, elected 
for three years by a wide suffrage. According to the con- 
stitution there should be one member for every 16,000 
inhabitants. There are, however, at present only 114 
members. 
For many years Christian IX ruled, relying on the Upper 
House in defiance of the wishes of the Lower. The dispute 
was over army reform and the budget, and the example 
followed was that of Bismarck in Prussia between 186
 and 
1866. In the end the King was victorious. Constitutional 
government during these years (1873-1894) really existed 
only in name. I.Jatterly, the. Radical party has increased, 
and in 1901 it gained an overwhelming victory. Recent 
legislation has been along radical lines. In 1891 an old age 
pension system was established. All over sixty years, of 
good character, are entitled to a pension, half of which is 
paid by the state, half by the local authority. There is 
no requirement of previous payments on the part of the 
recipients, as there is in Germany. The suffrage is pos- 
sessed by men of at least thirty years of age. Women 
have recently secured the right to vote in city and town 
elections, and are agitating to secure the same right in na- 
tional elections. Educa tion is compulsory between the ages 
of seven and fourteen. The population of Denmark is over 
two million and a half. The area is about that of Switzer- 
land. 
Denmark has extensive possessions--Greenland, Iceland, 
...,., 11 "'-'T__.L T_..J=__ :
1.,......,1
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inlportant is Iceland, 600 miles west of Norway, with an 
area of over 40,000 square Iuiles aud a population of about 
80,000. Iceland was granted horne rule in 1874, llnd 
has its O\\ll pur]ianH
nt of thirty-six mCInbers. In 1874 
Iceland celebrated the thousandth anniversary of its setUe- 
mcnt. The Furoes arc not colonies, but parts of the kingdom. 
1-'he present king is Frederick VIII, "ho has been on 
the throne since 1906. 


S\VEDEN AND NOR\V A Y 


Both Sweden and Norway v,ere affected by the course 
of the N a{>Qleonic wars. After the Treaty of Ti1sit of 
1807, by which Russia find France became allies, Russia 
proceeded to gratify a long cherished ambition by seizing 
I
inland from Sweden, thus gaining a large territory and 
a long coast line on the Baltic Sea. Later, Sweden, uniting 
with the Allies against Napoleon, was rewarded in 1814t 
by the acquisition of N orwaJ, torn from Denmark, which 
had adhered to Napoleon to the end, and which was accord- 
ingly considered a proper subject for punishment. 
The Norwegians had not been consulted in this transac- 
tion. They were regarded as n negligibl
 quantity, a pas- 
sive pawn in the international game, a conception that 
proved erroneous, for no sooner did they hear that they 
were being h'1.nded by outsiders from Denmark to Sweden 
thlln they protested, and proceeded to organize resistance. 
Claiming that the Danish King's renunciation of the crown 
of Norway restored that crown to themselves, they pro- 
ceeded to eJect a king of their own, 
Iay 17, 1814, and The Con- 
t h I t d l ' b 1 .. h C .. f stitution of 
ey n( op e a 1 era constItutIon, t e on
tItutIon 0 Eidsvold. 
:Eidsvold, establishing a parliament, or Storthing. 
But the l{ing of Sweden, to whoIn this country had been 
assigned by the consent of the powers, did not propose 
to be deprived of it by act of the Norwegians themselves. 
1-T ß 
o'"'. .1,.0 
.nttY
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Norwegians, the latter being victorious. Then the great 
powers intervened so peremptorily that the newly elected 
Norwegian king, Christian, resigned his crown into the 
hands of the Storthing. The Storthing then acquiesced 
in the union with Sweden, but only after having formally 
elected the King of Sweden as the I\:ing of Norway, thus 
asserting its sovereignty, and also after the King had proln- 
ised to recognize the Constitution of 1814, which the N 01'- 
wegians had given themselves. 
Thus there was no fusion of Norway and Sweden. There 
were two kingdoms and one king. The same person was 
}\:ing of Sweden and I\:ing of Norway, but he governed each 
according to its own law
, and by n1eans of separate min- 
istries. No Swede could hold office in Norway, no Nor- 
wegian in Sweden. Each country had its separate constitu- 
tion, its separate parliament. In Sweden the parliament, 
or Diet, consisted of four houses, representing respectively 
the nobility, the clergy, the cities, and the peasantry. In 
Norway the parliament, or Storthing, consisted of two cham- 
bers. Sweden had a strong aristocracy, Norway only a 
small and feeble one. Swedish government and society were 
aristocratic and feudal, Norwegian very democratic. N 01'- 
way, indeed, was a land of peasants, who o,vned their farms, 
and fisherfolk, sturdy, simple, independent. Each country 
had its own language, each its own capital, that of Sweden 
at Stockholm, that of Norway at Christiania. 
The two kingdoms, therefore, were very dissimilar, with 
their different languages, different institutions, and different 
conditions. They had in common a king, and ministers of 
war and foreign affairs. The connection between the two 
countries, lilnited as it was, led during the century to fre- 
quent and bitter disagreements, ending a few years ago in 
their final separation. 
Charles XIII, the ruler in 1815, having no son, had 
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until his death in 1844. Uudcr hinl only slight changes 
were nladc in tIlt.' institutions of Sweden. TIe wa
 opposed 
to reforms, and earnest in his resi"tance to the liberal 
parties. In an cconon1Ïc sense the prosperity of Sweden 
advanced considerably. l1cligious freedo1l1 was established. 
The debt waS reduced. But the King would not consent 
to the chief demand of reformers for a radical change in 
the antiquated form of the Diet. Its division into four 
chanlbers played directly into his hands, as he could gen- 
erany oppose one or two chambers to the others, thus him- 
self exercising an authority practicalJy free from control. 
The situation remained unchanged under his successor, Oscar 
I (1844-1859). Under Charles XV, however (1859-187Q), 
this fundamental change was accomplished by the constitu- 
tional laws of 1866. The Diet was transformed into a The Con- 
modern parliament, consisting of two chambers. Represen- stitution of 
tation by orders was abolished. Henceforth, there was to 1866. 
be an Upper Chamber, elected by communal councils for 
a term of nine years. As a high property qualification 
was required for membership, and as members of this house 
received no salaries, it really represented the noble and 
rich classes. The Lower Chamber was elected for three 
years, but, as a fairly high property qualification was re- 
quired for voters, it also represented property. Indeed, only 
about eight per cent. of the people possessed the suffrage 
under this constitution. ::\Iembers of this Chamber received 
salaries. 
'his system went into force in 1866, and remained 
in force until 1909. 
Under the next king, Oscar II, who ruled from 187
 to 
1907, the relations \\ ith Norway becanlc acute, ending finall) Friction 
in complete rupture. Friction between Norway llnd Sweden between 
. Sweden 
})RS eXIsted ever since 1814, and has provoked frequent and 
crises. The fundamental cause has lain in the different Norway. 
conceptions prevalent UIJ10ng the two peoples as to the 
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them by the Treaty of Kiel in 1814; that they later were 
willing to recognize that the Norwegians should have a 
certain amount of independence; that they, nevertheless, pos- 
sessed certain rights in Norway and preponderance in the 
Union. The Norwegians, on the other hand, have main- 
tained that the Union rested, not upon the Treaty of Kiel, 
a treaty between Denmark and Sweden, but upon their 
own act; that they had been independent, and had drawn 
up a constitution for themselves, the Constitution of Eids- 
voId; that they had voluntarily united themselves with Sweden 
by freely electing the King of Sweden as King of Norway; 
that there was no fusion of the two states; that Sweden 
had no power in Norway; that Sweden had no preponder- 
ance in the Union, but that the two states were on a plane of 
entire equality. \Vith two such dissimilar views friction 
could not fail to develop, and it began immediately after 1814 
on a question of trivial importance. The Norwegians in- 
sisted upon celebrating as their national holiday l\Iay 17th, 
the date of their adoption of the Constitution of Eidsvold. 
The Swedes wished it to be November 4th, the day on which 
the J{ing, Charles XIII, accepted and promulgated that con- 
stitution. The Norwegians then, in 1815, intended to man- 
age their own internal affairs as they saw fit, without any 
intermixture of Swedish influence. But their King was also 
King of Sweden, and, as a matter of fact, lived in Sweden 
most of the time, and was rarely seen in Norway. l\Iore- 
over, Sweden ,vas in population much the larger partner 
in this uncomfortable union. 
By the Constitution of Eidsvold the King had only a 
suspensive veto over the laws of the Storthing, the Nor- 
,vegian parliament. Any law could be enacted over that 
veto if passed by three successive Storthings, with intervals 
of three years between the votes. The process was slow, 
but sufficient to insure victory in any cause in which the 
N
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wegian nobility. Contests between the t;torthing and the Abolition 
. f . . h of Nor- 
}{in g of X or\\ UJ, occurrIng rOlll tUllC to tUllC, OVC l' t e ques- i 
weg an 
tion of the national flag, of annual 
essions, and other mat- nobility. 
ters, kcpt alive the antipathy of the Xorwcgians to the Union. 
1\leanwhile, their prosperity increased. l)articularlJ did thcy 
dcvelop an ilnportant connI1ercc. One-fourth of the II1Cr- 
chant marine of the- continent of Europe pa
:'cd gradually 
into their hands. 'f'his gave rise to a qucstion more seriou
 
than any that had hithcrto arisen-that of the consular 
serVICC. 
.\bout 189Q began a fateful discussion over the question 
of the consular service. 'The Norwegian Parliament de- 
n1andcd a separate consular service for Norway, to be con- 
ducted by itðclf, to care for N or\\ ay's comulcrcial interests, 
so Dluch morc important than those of Sweden. This the 
King would not grant, on thc ground that it would break 
up the Union, that Sweden and Norway could not have Ì\\O 
foreign policies. The conflict thus begun dragged on for 
Je
rs, enlbittering the relations of the Norwegians and the 
Swedcs, and inflalning pa
sions until in 1905 (June 7th) 
the K orwegian Parliament declarcd unanimously "that the 
Union with Swedcn under one king has ceased." The war Dissolution 
fceling in Swcdcn was strong, but the Govcrnnlcnt finally de- of .the 
. ] ] . d ' d h . 1 f fl . . UnIon. 
CIC ec, In or er to avo} t c eVI s 0 a con lct, to recoglllZe 
the dissolution of the Union, on condition that the que
tion 
of scparation should be submitted to the pcople of K orway. 
Swcdcn hcld that thcre was no proof that the 
 orwegian 
peoplc desircd this, but ,\ as evidcntJy of thc opinion that 
the whole crisis was simplJ the work of the Storthing. That 
such an opinion was crroneous 
'as established by the vote 
on August 13, 1905, which 
howed over 3(j8,OOO in favor 
of separation and onll 184 votes in opposition. _\ confer- 
ence was then held at Carlstad to draw up a treaty or agree- Treaty of 
ment of dissolution. This llgreen1ent provided that any Carlstad, 
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should be referred to the Hague International Arbitration 
Tribunal. It further provided for the establishment of a. 
neutral zone along the frontiers of the two countries, on 
which no military fortifications should ever be erected. 
Later in the year the Norwegians chose Prince Charles 
of Denmark, grandson of the then King of Denmark, as 
King of Norway. There was a strong feeling in favor of ! 
a republic, but it seemed clear that the election of a king I 
would be more acceptable to the monarchies of Europe, and 
would avoid all possibilities of foreign intervention. The 
new king assumed the name of Haakon VII, thus indicating 
the historical continuity of the independent kingdom of 
Norway, which had grown up in the l\liddle Ages. He took 
up his residence in Christiania. 
On Decen1ber 8, 1907, Oscar II, since 1905 King of 
Sweden only, died, and was succeeded by his son as Gus- 
tavus V. 
In 1909 Sweden took a long step toward democracy. 
A franchise reform bill, which had long been before parlia- 
ment, ,vas finally passed. l\lanhood suffrage was established 
for the Lower House, and the qualifications for election to 
the Upper House were reduced to the point that those en- 
joying an income of about $1,800 a year are eligible. 
In Norway, men who have reached the age of twenty-five, 
and who have been residents of the country for five years, 
have the right to vote. By a constitutional amendment 
adopted in 1907 the right to vote for members of the Stor- 
thing was granted to women, who meet the same qualifica- 
tions, and who, in addition, pay, or whose husbands pay, 
a tax upon an income ranging from about seventy-five dollars 
in the country to about one hundred dollars in cities. About 
300,000 of the 550,000 Norwegian women of the age of 
twenty-five, or older, thus secured the suffrage. They had 
previously enjoyed the suffrage in local elections. 
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TIlE DISRUPTIO
 Of' THE OTTO:\IAN E:\IPIRE 
AND THE RISE OF rrHE BALI\:AN STATES 


THE Ottoman Empire, although it had been for a long 
time diminishing in size and in importance, was still very 
extensive in 1815. In Asiu it included Asia 1\1inor, Syria, 
the region of the Euphrates up to Persia, and the suzer- 
ainty of 
\rabia; in Africa, it comprised Egypt and the 
northern coast of the continent as far as ::\lorocco. In 
Europe it possessed the whole of the Balkan peninsula, and 
north of the Danube the principalities of 
Ioldavia and 
\Vallachia. It stretched, therefore, like a huge crescent 
round th
 eastern and southern shores of the 
lediterranean 
from the Adriatic nearly to Spain, This vast empire had 
been for sonIC time in danger of being conquered by foreign 
powers. Russia had, since the time of Catharine 11, been 
pushing her wuy southward, by seizing Turlish soiL At Decay 
one tinle it seemed as if Russia and .Austria, her two nearest of the 
. hb ld d . . d h . 1 h h Ottoman 
nelg ors, wou IVI e t e SpOI s between t em, at &.lnot er Empire. 
that Napoleon woul<l direct his restless activity thither with 
damaging results. But the interests of European politics 
hud kept these powers otherwise occupied, and had frustrated 
whatever designs the) had had upon the Sultan's possessions. 
llut there was another menace. The inunediate danger was 
not from without but from within. The government of the 
Sultan was inefficient, its mechanism of control of its agents 
deplorabl,y dcfective. The result was that in various parts 
of the enJpirc those agents were using their power to found 
for themselves virtually indepcndent states, with thenlsel\'cs Turkey in 
I t 1_. 1 . 1 1 J 1 1 . I' , . process of 
fine np1r ('"\1 nrl\n a
 t"'lø 
n"'a 1nn
 \ Y"\"'n,.C\
c nl' rt1
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in Germany in the 1\Iiddle Ages under the feudal system. A 
large but loosely organized state was being broken up by 
the personal cupidity and ambition of its agents into small, 
compact, and energetic states. Thus Algiers and Tunis were 
only nominally parts of the elnpire, and the bond of vas- 
salage attaching them to the elnpire was not in 1815 
recognized by Europe. The Beys were real sovereigns. 
Thus, in Egypt, l\lehemet Ali was really founding an in- 
dependent monarchy, and his son, Ibrahim, was already 
chosen as his successor. The process had even reached 
European Turkey, and, in Albania, Ali of Janina was en- 
deavoring to accomplish the same thing. The military 
system of the empire, once the terror of Europe, was now in 
decay, both in discipline, in leadership, and in equipment. The 
main object for a century had been defense, and not offense, 
and even that was beyond the competence of the government. 
This empire rested on a fundamental principle which, in the 
nineteenth century, was to prove a source of great weakness. 
Difference of religious belief was made the basis of the state. 
The population was divided into two classes, the l\lohamme- 
dans and those who were not l\lohammedans. The govern- 
ment had never attempted to fuse the two elements, but 
rather had always sharply differentiated them. The 1\10- 
hammedans were the ruling class, and they were contemptu- 
ous of the others, to whom they applied the nalne rayahs, that 
is, unprotected herds destined only to serve. 
That part of the OttomaI.- Empire which lay in Europe was 
the smallest part by far, y.
t it has had the most eventful 
history and has furnished one of the most intricate and 
contentious problems European statesmen have ever had 
to consider, the so-called Eastern Question. The Turks in 
their conquest of southeastern Europe in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries had subdued many different races; the 
Greeks, claiming descent from the Greeks of antiquity; the 
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Slavic race, the Servians, 13ulgarians/ llosnians, and :\lonte- 
negrins. .Full of contempt for tho
e ",hOlll the) had conquercd, 
the rrurks Blade no d.ttelllpl to assitllilate them nor to fuse 
them into onc body politic. 'ïhcJ were 
ati
ficd \\ ith reducing Treatment 
thCIII to subjection, and with cÀploiting theill. rrhey left of subject 
I . k . I f ,. I d f d . . peoples. 
t lcm III a "In( 0 bCl1l1-IlU epen encc as ar as tl Ilunlstra- 
tion was concerned, allowing then} to retain their civil laws 
and their locallnagistrates. These subject peoples were per- 
mitted the free exercise of their religion which, for most 
of them, was the Greek form of Christianity, but they were 
despised. \, hile they enjoyed certain privileges they pos- 
t;essed no rights. 'rheir property n1Íght be confiscated, their 
lives taken in sonIC lllolnent of anger or suspicion or cupidity 
on the part of thcir rulerb. They were flocks to be sheared, 
rayahs, victims of a. government that was arbitrary, rapa- 
ciou
, capricious, and unrestrained. These Christian peoples 
were effaced for several centuries bene ath :\l U5sultnan oppres- 
SIon. They bore their ills with resignation as long as they 
thought it impos
ible to resist the oppression, yet they never 
acquiesccd in their position. The Turks neither crushed nor 
conciliated. 'l"he subject peoples kept their own organiza- 
tionb which 
oInetim
 Inight be u:;erl as weapon
. There 
were two causes always present which tnight at any nlOIllcnt 
bring about a conflagration, race hatred and religious animos- 
ity. 'rhcre were other forces, also, active frolll tinle to time, 
but these were ah\ ays present and were alone sufficient to 
render the rrurkish governUlent insecure. The decay of the 
Ottoman EUlpire, the ri!-'c of l{u
sia, and the- vast f
ltne of the 
!i'rench ltevolution scemed to indicate that the time had come 
, 


1 The llulgars, whose name is perpetuated in that of the present 
Kingdom of Bulgaria. were not a Slavic people hut n Turanian or Tatar, 
akin to U1C :\Iag')'ars and Turks, Crossing- to the south of tht' Danube 
in the 
econù half of the seventh century', thC',} conquered a Sla\ir people 
prc\ iously settl('d th('re. But the 
ame thin(! happ(,J1rd tn th(,111 that 
happened to other barbarian invaders, They \\"t'rc E1ssimi1ated by their 
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for revolt. The Servians ,vere the first to rise,-in 1804 
under Kara GeÕÏ-ge, a swineherd. The Turks were driven 
from Servia for a time, but they regained it in 1813. rrhe 
Servians again arose, and in 1820, l\lilosch Obrenovitch, who 
had instigated the murder of Kara George in 1817, and 
who thus became leader himself, secured from the Sultan 
the title of " Prince of the Servians of the Pashalik of Bel- 
grade." His policy henceforth was directed to the acquisi- 
tion of complete autonomy for Servia. This, after long 
negotiations and strongly supported by Russia, he achieved 
in 1830, when a decree of the Sultan bestowed upon him the 
-- 
title of " Hereditary Prince of the Servians." Thus, after 
m any y ears 

and negotiations, Servia hãd ceased to 
be a mere Turkish province, and had become a principali ty 
tri butã ry to the Sultan, but autonomous, and with a princely 
house ruling by right of heredity-the house of Obrenovitch 
which had succeeded in crushing the earlier house of I{ara 
George. This was the first state to arise in the nineteenth 
century out of the dismemberment of European Turkey. Its 
capital was Belgrade. 


THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


The next of these subject peoples to rise against the hated 
oppressor was the Greeks. The Greeks had been submerged 
by the Turkish flood but not destroyed, In the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries they had experienced a great 
reinvigoration of their racial and national consciousness. 
Their condition in 18
O was better than it had been for 
centuries, their spirit was higher and less disposed to bend 
before Turkish arrogance, their prosperity was greater. 
There had occurred in the eighteenth century a remarkable 
intellectual revival, connected with the restoration and purifi- 
cation of the Greek language. The ancient language had 
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th(" IBasses spoke it in a corrupted fornl, a dialect sadly 
nlixed with nIl :;orts of extraneous elclncnts. Koraes, a. 
Greek scholar, sought to purify the language of the people 
60 that it \\ ould be possible for modern Greeks to read and 
understand the ancient classics, that thus h.ll might be' bound 
together intelIectuaIly by a sense of the common inheritance 
of a splenùiù intellectual past. IIe"\\ as relIlarkabl.r succes
- Intellectual 
ful so that it has been said that what Luther's Bible did revival. 
for Germany, Koraes's editions of the classics, with their 
prefaces in modern Greek, have done for Greece. By this 
work the national consciousness of tIle people was greatly 
stirred and vivified. This was shown graphically in the 
single fact that the Greeks ceased to call thelnselves Romans, 
Romaioi, as they 11ad ùone for centuries, and began to call 
them
el\'es lIeIIenes once Inore: 
As in Italy and 
pain and Gernlany, disaffection with the 
e:\.isting state of things was fostered by secret societies. It 
was such a society, the If etairia Pltililt"e, or association of The 
friends, that began the Greek war of independence. 'rhis Hetairia 
. f d d . 8 f . I I } PhiUke. 
SocletJ was oun e In 1 14 a tel' It lad become c ear t 1at 
the Congress of Vienna would do nothing in behalf of the 
Christian bubjects of the Sultan. Its object was the ex- 
pulsion of the Turk fronl Europe, and the re-establishment 
of the old Greeh. Eastern Empire, which had centuries before 
been overthrown by the invading OttoIllans. 'rhe society 
relied upon gaining the ðupport of Russia because of n.ussia's 
evident interest in the downfall of the ".rurkish power as likely 
to contribute to her on n aggrandizenlent; also because of 
religious sympathy. The llussianb and the Greeks belonged 
to the same branch of Christians, and llussia looked upon 
herself, and was looked upon by others, as the natural 
defender of Greek Christians wherever they tHight be. The 
IIctairia increased with great rapidity frotH 181.J.-18
O until 
it included lllOSt proluinent Greeks \\ hether they lived in the 
't"...
.. :_.--1 ,..,. 
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about 80,000 members. l\Iany of the menlbers of this asso- 
ciation were in the employ of the Tsar, a fact which gave 
great plausibility to its assertion that in the contest it was 
preparing it would receive the military aid of Russia. The 
association collected considerable sums of money, bought 
weapons, and only waited the favorable moment for be- 
ginning an insurrection against the Turks. 
Thus there was extensive preparation for the war which 
began in 18
1, and lasted until the Greeks had achieved 
their independence in 18
. During the first six years, from 
18
1-18Q7, the Greeks fought alone against the rïurks. 
This period was followed by a period of foreign intervention. 
The war was one of utter atrocity on both sides, a war of 
extermination, a war not limi.ted to the armies. Each side, 
when victorious, murdered large numbers of non-combatants, 
men, 'Wonlen, and children. The Greek war song, " The Turk 
shall live no longer, neither in l\lorea nor in the whole earth," 
shows the ten1per in which this people began its war of 
liberation. During the first few weeks they proved that 
this was intended to be no mere lyric but grim reality. The 
Turks who did not take refuge in the garrison towns were 
murdered with their families. The Turks immediately took 
their revenge. The Greeks in Constantinople were hunted 
down by the enraged 
Iohammedans, and on Easter Sunday, 
18Ql, the Patriarch or head of the Greek Church, a great 
and revered dignitary of eighty years, was hanged in his 
ecclesiastical robes in front of the Cathedral, and various 
bishops were also hanged. Nothing could have more horrified 
the members of the Greek Church, who looked upon the 
Patriarch as Catholics look upon the Pope. Nothing could 
have so surely deepened the ferocity of the conflict. \Vhen 
the Greeks later took Tripolitza, hitherto the scat of Turk- 
ish government in the Morea, they rioted in fearful carnage 
for three days until few inhabitants were left alive, and a 
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'rhe '.ful'ks replied by the blood-curdling Inassacre of Chios, 
whosl' inhabitants had long been favorably knoun for their 
culture, prosperity, and happine
s. The statistics are but 
rough, but it is said that out of 90,000 inhabitants, 
3,OOO 
were Illn.ssacred, and :1
,OOO sold as slaves. 
'rhc war continued, ineffectually prosecuted by Turkey, Factional 
which seellled at certain nloments likely to crush the rebels quarrels 
. ., among 

olllpletely, only to fall to do so by Its own Incompetence, the Greeks. 
'rhis period was made still lnore wretched by the inability 
of the Greeks to work together harmoniously. Torn by 
violent factional qUtlrrel
, they were unable to gain any pro- 
.nounced advantage. On the other hand, Turkey, unable 
to conquer by her own force, caned upon the Pasha of Egypt, 
l\lehen1et .Ali, for aid. 'rhis ruler had built up a strong, 
disciplined army, well-equipped and trained in European 
methods, a force far superior to any which the Sultan or the 
Greeks possessed. Under Ibrahim, the Pasha's son, an 
l'
g.rptian arlny of 11,000 landed in the J.\lorea early in 
1

5, and began a war of externlination. The 
Iorea was 
rapidly conquered. The faU of 
Iissolonghi after a remark- 
uble siege lasting about a year (April 18
5-April 1M
6), 
with the loss of alnlost all the inhabitants, and the capture 
the following year of Athens and the ..Acropolis, seemed to 
have cOlnpleted the subjugation of Greece. Fe\\ places re- 
nlained to Le seized. 
Froll1 the extremity of their mÎsfortunf\ the Greeks were Foreign 
res cued by the decision of foreign po" ers finally to intervene, i
tervenc 
Th . tlon. 
C 8)'Inpathy of rulbvated people had, frOlll the first, been 
aroused for the country which had given intellectual freedom 
and distinction to the world, this l\lothcr of the l\rtS, which 
WitS no,\ Hlaking an heroic and romantic struggle for Hn 
independent nnd worthy life of her own. Everywhere Phil- 
heHenic Societies were fOrIned under this inspiration of the 
nlclnories of Ancient Greece. These' societies, founded in 
u_
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and volunteers, and by bringing pressure to bear upon the 
governments to intervene. 
Iany men from western Europe 
joined the Greek armies. The most illustrious of these was 
Lord Byron, who gave his life for the idea of a free Greece, 
dying of fever at J\lissolonghi in 18fl4. As Greek fortunes 
waned this moven1ent became more vigorous. The new king 
of Bavaria, Louis I, sent money and numerous officers. In 
France, Lafayette, Châteaubriand and others worked pas- 
sionately for the Greek cause. l\loney, soldiers, arms, cloth- 
ing were sent in abundance by these volunteer societies of 
the west. Yet all this would have been insufficient to rescue 
Greece had not the monarchs of Europe brought the immense 
authority and power of their governments to bear upon the 
problem. Year after year the governments had refused to 
move. l\letternich was no more a friend of revolution against 
the infidel Sultan than of revolution against the Holy Alli- 
ance. He wished to leave the Christians of Turkey to their 
fate, to let this revolt burn itself out "beyond the pale of 
civilization." " Three or four hundred thousand individuals 
hanged, butchered, impaled down there, hardly count," he is 
reported to have said, and for several years he was able to 
prevent the Greeks from receiving the aid of any foreign 
government. But the Greeks, by holding out against all 
odds, gave time for changes to occur in the attitude of other 
countries. 
England's foreign policy finally came under the direction 
of Canning, a firm friend of liberty abroad. Canning was 
opposed to the principles of the Holy Alliance. fIe also 
believed in the ultimate achievement of Greek independence, 
and he preferred to have the Greeks friendly to England 
rather than hostile. He also wished the preservation of the 
Turkish Empire as a bulwark against Russia in Eastern 
affairs. He did not wish Russia to intervene alone, and help 
the Greeks to independence, thus thereafter having the sup- 
. , p_.L 
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I t would be wi
e for England to interfere and bring this 
tangled question to a clo
e fll'\'orable to her interests rather 
than to leave it to further hazard. 
In Russia. there was a change of nlonarchs. Alexander [Why 
died in 1
25, and "as succeeded by Kicholas I. 'The new Russia_ 
. intervened 
monarch did not consider hiulself bound to the polIcy of the 
IIol)' ,Alliance. ...\s soon as he saw England likely to take 
a hand in the Eastern Question his interest was not to let 
her do it alone. Ought England to be permitted to pre- 
empt the fa VOl' of the Greeks which they had been only too 
willing all along to give to Russia? Nicholas was indignant 
at the prospect. }?urthennorc, the public opinion of Russia 
was overwhelIningly in favor of intervention to save the 
Gre
ks.- rrhe motivc was 110t the sarne as in the western coun- 
tries,-the desire to extend human liberty-the Illen10ry of 
,Ancient Greece. 'rhe Inotive with the Russian nlasses '" as 
religious, a desire to prevent the Infidel of Constantinople 
from longer oppressing the mcnlbers of the Orthodox Church 
to which they themselves belonged. 
In France an parties, liheral and conservative, were united Why 
in fa\ror of the Greeks,-the liberals because of the prospect France in- 
. . tervened. 
of creatIng a new free state in Europe, and thus helping 
undermine th
 IIoly Alli'lnce, the royalists because theJ 
remenlbered the part the nlonarchy had I>layed centuries 
before under Saint Louis in the Crusadc
 against the infidels. 
Politicians aJso helieved that here was a chance to raise 
the prestige of France in international affairs by the humilia- 
tion of Austria which would be one of the results. 
Out of ull these motives arose the 'rreatJ of London of Treaty of 
18Q7. By this treaty th
 three powers, England, llussia London. 
and Fr'lnce, on the ground that the eonfiict was of general 
concern owing to the injuries inflicted upon comrnerce, agreed 
to delnand èln aTlnisticc of 1\lalul1ud II and his consent to 
the erection of Greece as an autonomous state under 'rurkish 
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istice. The three admirals of the allied fleet presented an 
ultimatum to Ibrahim, which was rejected. The consequence 
was a naval battle at N avarino, October flO, 18
7, a battle 
which arose accidentally, but which ended in the destruction 
of the Turco- Egyptian fleet. The issue of N avarino 'was 
not the independence of Greece. The Allies had not in- 
tended to fight a battle with Turkey, but only to force 
an armistice upon the combatants, and then to compel recog- 
nition of the autonomy of Greece under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan. The effect of the battle ,vas great1y to en- 
courage the Greeks, to delight the liberals throughout 
Europe, but to exasperate the Turks to a point where 
they lost all prudence. The Sultan demanded that the allied 
powers make ample reparation for the indignity and the 
damage which they had inflicted upon him while they pre- 
tended to be at peace. This was refused, though the new 
English ministry, Canning having recently died, shortly pro- 
nounced the battle of N avarino an " untoward event." The 
recriminations became so heated that the ambassadors of the 
Allies left Constantinople. The Allies could agree upon no 
definite policy immediately after N avarino. England re- 
fused reparation yet regretted the incident because it seemed 
to her that by weakening the power of th
 Sultan she 
was playing directly into the hands of Russia. Eng- 
land's policy was hesitating, cloudy, and unwise. She 
made no attempt to impose the Treaty of London, and let 
matters drift. 
1\leanwhile, the Sultan, losing his self-control, called 
upon the faithful in a violent manifesto to take part in a 
holy war. This manifesto named Russia as the cause of 
the whole insurrection, and was full of venom. Russia de- 
sired nothing better than a war with Turkey, which she forth- 
with declared April 
6, 18
8. 
This Russo-Turkish war lasted over a year. In the first 
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Balkans, and marched rapidly toward Constantinople. The 
French Ineullwhile hud sent an artny into the .\Jorca, and had 
forced the Egyptian troops to leave the country and sail 
for ]':gypt. r[,he Sultan \\ as obliged to yield and the 
' !Leat y of Adriano plc was signed with H.ussia September 
14, IH
H. 
.\s the outcome of this series of events Gree ce bec ame a Creation 
kingdoln, entil:ely independent of "rurkey, i
independence of the 
- Kingdom 
g-uaranteed by the three pon ers, llussia, England, and of Greece. 
Francc.-llussin. gained a slight increase of territory in 
J\
ifi, none in 

urope. The Danubian principalities, :\101- 
davia. and \"'aUachia, were made practically, though not 
nOlninally, independent. The Sultan's power in Europe 
was ther
fore considerably reduced. In 1833, Otto, a lad 
of seventeen, second son of I\:ing Louis I of Bavaria, became 
tIlt' first T(ing of Greece. A new Christian state had been 
created in southeastern Europe. 


THE CRI
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Hussia emerged fron1 the Turkish war with increased 
prestige and power. It had been her campaign of 1829 
that had brought th
 Sultan to terzos. Greece had become 
independent, and W'lS more grateful to her than to the other 
powers. 1\loIdavia and "T allachia, still nOlllinally a part The Prin- 
f rp k t . II f f rT' k ' } t 1 d cipalities, 
o .1. ur .ey, were prac lca y ree 0 .1. ur .IS 1 con ro, an 
l{ussian influence in them was henceforth paramount. Sev- 
(1ral J ears later Hussia was elnholdrncd to attclnpt to extcnd 
her influence still further, nnd this attenlpt prccipitated n 
reopening of the Eastern Question, and the first great 
l
uropean war siner the fall of 
 apoleon I. 
Early in 18:13 Nicholas I, of ]{ussin, j1.Hlging the nlOlllcnt Ambitions 
. of Nicholas. 
opportunc, suggested to the EnglIsh Government that the 
'furkish I-:rnpire was uuout to fall, and that it would be well 
for England and 1lu
sia to agree on th
 disposal of the 
T\W"n.
n
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what others may think or do." lIe referred to the Turkish 
Empire as a sick man, a very sick man. The collapse of 
the Empire he felt to be imminent. It \\
ould be wise for 
the two powers most interested to arrange the division 
of the estate at once. He suggested that the European ter- 
ritories might be made into independent states, over which 
presumably Russia would have control; that 
ngland might 
have Egypt and the island of Crete, thus safeguarding her 
route to India; he himself disclaimed any idea of adding 
Constantinople to his dominions. The English Government 
declined to enter into a consideration of the plan, and noth- 
ing came of this suggestion of the division of Turkey. 
For some time a quarrel had been going on between France, 
Russia, and Turkey, concerning the control of the "holy 
places" in Palestine, places connected with the birth and 
life of Christ, and therefore of interest to Christians, par- 
ticularly Roman Catholic and Greek, who were in the habit 
of making pilgrimages thither. This matter was finally 
arranged by negotiation, but the very day after the settlement 
of this dispute Russia peremptorily put forth a new demand 
upon the Sultan, namely the right of protection over all 
Greek Christians living in the Turkish Empire, of whom 
there were several millions. The demand was loosely ex- 
pressed and might possibly, if granted, grow into a constant 
right of intervention by Russia in the internal affairs of 
Turkey, that country consequently being reduced to a kind 
of vassalage to the former. This, at any rate, was the 
assertion of Turkey. The Sultan submitted this demand 
to the French and English Governments, which advised him 
to decline it. At once Russia sent troops into the Danubian 
Principalities, l\loldavia and \Vallachia, Turkish provinces, 
in order to enforce the compliance of the Sultan (June 1853). 
The Sultan demanded that the Russians withdraw from the 
Principalities. The demand was rejected, and war there- 
.. rn _1___ 
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two. In this he was shortly undeceived, for England and 
France, Ilnd later Pie(hnont, caIne to the support of the 
'rurks, and the first general European war since Napoleon's 
fall began. l{ussin. found herself at war ultimately with four 
powers instead of with one. 
The nlotives that brought about this coalition against Coalition 
H.ussia are important. Englishmen looked upon 11.ussia ae;; agal
st 
, I k 'I ' h Russia. 
II strong Po\\ er trYIng to Ula treat a wea 
 one. ey re- 
membered that Russia had been the bulwark of conservatism 
in 1848 and 18-19, that she had intervened to put down the 
Hungarians, no subjects of hers, who had almost won their 
independence. 1\1any Englishlnen were tired of the long 
peace and ready for a ,var. "T ar feeling was strong among 
both Conservatives and Liberals. Lord Palmerston, a prom- 
inent member of the Cabinet, desired it. A long-standing 
dread of Russian expansion into regions too near the route 
to India also influenced the opinion of Englishmen. The 
French Emperor, Napoleon III, was inclined to war for 
several reasons. He had a personal grudge against Nich- 
olas I, who, forced to recognize him as Emperor in 185
, 
had sulkily nddressed run1 at that time, not in the form 
usual among rulers, of "l\Iy Brother," but in the absurd 
phrase, in this case really insulting, of " 
Iy Dear Friend." 
1\loreover, the treaties of 1815 were in the main stiB intact 
and were a striking n1emorial of the downfaJl of the Great 
Emperor. To destroy these treaties, and, if possible, to 
requite the humiliation of 
Ioscow, would be a sweet revenge, 
and to throw military glory over his newly and trickily won 
throne would be a manifest advantage and a ren.I pleasure. 
Piedmont joined the coalition in 1855 for reason!\ indicated P1edl1lon\ 
above, hoping to win an influential friend for the national- joins the 
.. b - . coalition. 
lsbc am Ibons of Cavour. 
France and l
ngland joined Turkey in demanding the 
withdrawal of Russinn troops fron1 the Principalities. The 
denland \-rn
 J'PFI1Iòò >.1 h".. thÞ 'T'
n
 Tho -I-TlU.. T\nmo..." .1,,0" 
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and engaging not to make a separate treaty. On March 
7, 
1854, they declared war upon Russia. 
The Turks meanwhile had been fighting the Russians in 
the region of the Danube. The French and English now 
joined them. After a confused campaign the Russians were 
defeated and forced back over the Danube, and, in June 
and July 1854, they withdrew entirely from the Principalities. 
The cause of the war was thus ren1oved. England and 
France had demanded the evacuation of the Principalities. 
They were now evacuated. But England and France had 
ulterior purposes, and consequently the war continued. 
They desired to humiliate Russia, to weaken her decisively, 
to prevent her definitely from increasing her power in south- 
eastern Europe. Thinking to do this most completely, they 
invaded the Crimea, a peninsula in southern Russia, jutting 
out into the Black Sea (September 1854). The importance 
of the Crin1ea lay in the fact that Russia had constructed 
there, at Sebastopol, a great naval arsenal, and that the 
Russian navy was there. To seize Sebastopol, to sink the 
fleet would destroy Russia's naval power for many years, and 
thus remove the weapon with which she could seriously menace 
Turkey. 
The siege o f Sebastopol was the chief feature of the 
Crimean war. That siege lasted eleven months. Defended 
in a masterly fashion by Todleben, the Russian engineer, 
and the only military hero of the first order that the war 
developed, Sebastopol finally fell after a n1urderous bom- 
bardment on September 8, 1855. Parts of this campaign, 
subsidiary to the siege, were the battles of the Alma, of 
Balaklava, rendered forever Inemorable by the splendid 
charges of the heavy and light brigades, and of lnkermann, 
fun of stirring and heroic incident. The Allies suffered 
fearfully from the weather, the bitter cold, the breakdown 
of the commissary department, and the shocking inefficiency 
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}{ussians suffered frolll the absence of roads and from the 
corruption of officillh, ll:, "eU as froln the weather. It took 
a Inonth for soldiers to conIC the hundred and twenty ruiles 
frOln the northern point of the Crilneal1 peninsula to Scbas- 
topol. Tens of thousands of soldierb perished on the march 
from the various Russian cities southward. 
Early in 1855 (.:\larch 
), Nicholas I died, bitterly dis- 
appointed at the failure of his plans. '.rhroughout the 
um- 
mer of 1855 the sta.te of Sebastopol grew steadily worsc. 
'rhe nUll1ber of the killed was appaJJing, over a thousand 
H. day. It was said by one of the victims of this siege 
'I. that stateSIJ1CIl who IIlake wars lightly should be talcn to 
see the hospital for incurable cases at Sebastopo1." During 
the last twenty-eight daJs of the siege over a n1illion and a 
half of projectiles were thrown into the place. The French 
excavations were over fifty Iniles in length. The long dgony 
drew to a close, and on September 8, 1
55, Sebastopol fell Fall of 
ft . f '1 36 d . h . h R . b bi Sebastopol 
a er n sIege 0 
( ays, a sIege W IC cost USSUl pro a y 
250,000 lives, and an expenditure far out of proportion 
to her resources. 
The war dragged on for some weeks longer, but as most 
of the powers were anxious for peace, they agrced to entcr 
th(' Congres
 of Paris, "hich Jl1ct February 
5, 1856, find Treaty of 
which, aftcr a Inonth s deliberation, signcd the ï'reaty of P
rls. 
Paris, 1Iarch ,30, 1856. 'rhe trcaty provided that the Black 
Sea should henceforth be neu
Llizcd,- that it s}
l d no t be 
opell to vcssels of war, cven of tho
c countrics horòcring on 
it, Russid. 'Iud 'rurkcJ, and that no arsenaI
 should be 
established or Ina.intained on its shorcs. Its waters were to 
he open to the Inerchant :,hips of c\ cry na.tion. The naviga- 
tion of the Danubc was declared frce. 'rhe llussian pro- 
tectorate over 1Ioldaviu. and \Yallachia was aboli
hcd, and 
they wcre Jeclared indcpendent under the .suzerainty uf 
the l")orte. ltussia \Vas pushed back from all contact "ith 
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the powers admitted Turkey to the European Concert, froln 
which she had been previously excluded, by which they also 
recognized and guaranteed the independence and territorial 
integrity of that country, and renounced all claim on their 
part, separately or collectively, to intervene in her internal 
aft' airs, This action was taken, it was said, because the 
Sultan had, "in his constant solicitude for the welfare of 
his subjects, issued a firn1an recording his generous in- 
tentions towards the Christian population of his Empire." 
This treaty was signed by the representatives of Turkey, 
England, France, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Piedmont. 
Thus closed a war 'which cost several hundred thousand 
lives. There was an uneasy feeling in governing circles 
after the war that little had been accomplished by this large 
and horrible expenditure, and that that little was not likely 
to endure. Future events justified this premonition. Just 
fourteen years later, during the Franco-German war, when 
Europe was powerless to prevent, Russia announced that 
she would no longer observe the provision concerning the 
neutrality of the Black Sea, and in 1878 she recovered the 
strip of Bessarabia that gave her access to the lower courses 
of the Danube. The promise of the Sultan that the lot of 
his Christian subjects should be improved was ignored. 
Their condition becan1e worse. And the guaranty of the 
integrity of his empire, and the promise of the powers not 
to interfere in his don1estic administration were to ring hol- 
low twenty years later. The Sultan gained in in1portance 
from this war; the French Emperor gained military glory 
and diplomatic prestige; the J{ing of Piedmont 'vas shortly 
to be amply repaid for his efforts by the aid of Napoleon III 
in his Italian policy. The Crimean war had this further 
result that, sh owing the in efficienc of the Russian govern- 
ment, it was a- ma i n cause of the wave of reform which swept 
om that coüñtry in the early years of the reign of Alex- 
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The Eastern Question is primarily that of the fate of 
European Turkey. ShaH that country be preserved intact 
or shall it be dismembered; if the latter, what shan be the 
status of the ptlrt or parts taken from the Sultan? By the 
nliddJe of the nineteenth century the solution of the question 
had not progressed far. The only part that had become 
independent was Greece, the founding of which kingdom has 
been traced. The' Greeks, however, were not satisfied with 
their boundaries and cherished the fervent ambition that they 
might annex other parts of Turkey in which mernbers of 
their race were living, and even entertained the hope of 
Constl1 nt inople, the possession of which priceless position 
forms the very crux of the whole Eastern Question. Two 
other sections of European Turkey had almost attained 
statehood, though they 'were still nominaHy provinces of 
Turley: Scrvia and 
Iolda via- \'T alJachia. Both aspired to Moldavia- 
convert a semi-independence into complete independence. In Wallachfa. 

loldavia- \V alJachia a national spirit had been slowly groy.- 
ing up. The inhabitants, feeling that they were of the same 
stock, and ought to be thoroughly united, were growing 
accustomed to apply to themselves the 
ingle terlu, Rou- 
mlU1Jans. They were proud of their ancient origin, of their 
language, largely of Latin origin, and of their history. 
They felt that they were destined to btl nlasters in their 
own house, not pawns to be used by Turley or Russin. 
The' impulsp toward nationality, so striking and fruitful a 
characteristic of the century. moved thenl, as it was nloving 
Italians and Genuans. The Crilnean war faciJitaterl the The 
realization of their 11mbitions. 1"hough the Roumanians Roumanians 
. . and the 
took no part In tJIC war, they profited by It. ßy the Treaty Crimean 
of Paris all Russian rights of protection over the pro,'inces War. 
W'P'rÞ- oJ,nl;coh^r1 __] .1.1____ 1 .1 r"I 1. 
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administration." England and France '\vished to go a step 
further, and to recognize the two provinces as an entirely 
independen t state of Roumania. There would be a mani- 
fest advantage in that such a state would constitute a 
buffer between Russia and Turkey, standing right athwart 
the '\vay to Constantinople, which they believed Russia 
coveted. But Austria and Turkey blocked this suggestion 
for the time being. The powers decided, in 1858, in a confer- 
ence held in Paris that, despite the wishes of the people for 
union, they should remain separate. There should be two 
princes or hospodars elected by representatives of the people, 
but invested with their powers by the Sultan. There should 
also be an assembly in each, but a kind of central committee 
should prepare legislation common to the" United Principali- 
ties of Moldavia and W allachia," as they were officially 
caIIed. This, of course, did not satisfy the inhabitants of 
the two Principalities, who felt that they were one in race 
and language and tradition, and ought to be one in fact. 
The l\tIoldavians and Wallachians now proceeded to soh'e 
the matters to their taste, encouraged in this by Napoleon 
III, true to his favorite theory of nationalities. Each 
elected, early in 1859, the same man, Colonel Alexander 
The union of Couza, as its prince. This double election accomplished 
the Prine!- the desired result. Thus the Principalities were united de 
palities, f A . . . . f b ' d h . 
acto. ustrla was In no posItIon to or I t IS consumma- 
tion as she was then involved in ,varin Italy. Later the 
two assemblies were mcrged into one, and in 1862 the Sultan 
recognizcd these changes. Thus the l\lolda vians and \VaIIa- 
chians had achieved thcir union, had assumed the name 
Roumania, and had chosen Bucharest as their capital. But 
it remained for them to attain complete independence. They 
Couza. still paid tribute to the Sultan, from whom their prince 
received his investiture. The new ruler, "Prince of Rou- 
mania," a native of l\Iolda via, styled himself Alexander 
T _1.._ T 1_ . 1 
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turbulence. Tht, Prince- \\ as in constant conflict "ith the 
a

eJnbly, and rulcd must of the tilllC in defiance of the con- 
stitution. lIe alienated the influential clas
cs of the clergy 
and l1oLilit} or great landowners, the fOrIner by confiscating 
the property of the monasteries, an act latcr vctoed by the 
po" ers unle
s the clergy should be indemnified, and the latter 
by freeing the peasants frolll thcir fcudal dues, and tran
- 
ferring nlost of the land to thenl on the condition that they 
pay for it in fifteen annual instalillent:,. This was a bene- 
ficial social ref o fIll, sOJuewhat reseulbling the liberation of 
the serfs in Ilussia. It created a class of about -100,000 
small proprietors. But, of course, it made the nobles his 
enCIllles. 'I'he lllasses, on the other hand, thus benefited, were 
offended by the tobacco lllonopoly which Couza introduced. 
A conspiracy was fornled which, in 1866, succceùed in forc- 
ing hiul to 1.bdicate. Convinced by this experience that it 
wu.s unwise to raise one of their own citizens to the position 
of ruler, the Roumanians decided to can in a foreign prince. 
They chose a melllber of the Roman Catholic branch of t}w Charles I ot 
IIohenzolIern falIliJy who bccanlC Charles I of Roumania. Roumania. 
rrhis Gernlan prince, who is still their ruler, was then twenty- 
seven years of age. He at once set to work to study the 
conditions of his newly adopted country, ably 
econdcd in 
this by his wife, a Gennan princess, whose literar,y gift was 
to win her a great reputation, and was to be used in the 
interest of lloulllania. .l'\S.... Carmen Sylva." she has writ- 
ten poell1
 llnd stories, has published a collection of Rou- 
manian folklore, and has encouraged the national idea by 
showing her preference for the native 110uluanian dress and 
for old IlouJnanian customs. 
Charles I was primarily It soldier, and the great work of 
the early years of his reign WitS to build up the arnlY, as 
he believed it essential if lloulnania l\ as to be really inde- 
pendent in her attitude toward Tlussia. and 'rurkeJ. lIe in- 
creased the siJ.'e of the' 'u'nlV pn11;nnPf
 1+ u-1th "Pr11c;:...Îan m1nc;: 
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was apparent when the Eastern Question was reopened in 
1875. 'The fact that she possessed an army of the modern 
type enabled Roun1ania to play an important part in the 
... aft' airs of the Balkan peninsula. 
Reopening In 1 8 75 ..t he Eastern Question entered once more upon an 
of the 
Eastern acute phase. l\lovements began which were to have a pro- 
Question. found effect upon the various sections of the peninsula. An 
i 
urrection broke out in t he summer "'" in H erzegov ina, 
a province ,vest of Servia. For years the peasantry had 
suffered under the gross misrule of the Turks. Turkey, 
almost bankrupt, resorted to heavier taxation, especially of 
her Christian subj ects. The oppression became so grinding 
and was accompanied by acts so barbarous and inhuman 
that the peasants finally rebelled. These peasants were 
Slavs, and as such were aided by Slavs from neighboring 
regions, Bosnia, Servia, and Bulgaria. They ,vere made all 
the more bitter because they saw Slavs in Servia compara- 
tively contented, as they were largely self-governed. Why 
should not they themselves enjoy as good conditions as 
others? Religious and racial hatred of Christian and Slav 
against the infidel Turk flamed up throughout the penin- 
sula. The Balkan peoples also were stirred, as were so 
many others, by the sight of Italy achieving her independ- 
ence on the basis of nationality. The Turks did not suc- 
ceed in stamping out this dangerous movement at its com- 
mencement, encouraged as it was by the Slavs of Servia, 
l\lontenegro, and even Austria. Attempts were made by 
diplon1acy to induce the Porte to make concessions sufficient 
to pacify the discontented Christians. The attempts failed, 
as the Christians placed no faith in Turkish promises and 
as the powers were not united in their demands, England 
rejecting the arrangement that seemed most likely to ensure 
peace by guaranteeing on the part of the powers the effec- 
tive execution of the Sultan's promise of reform. (Berlin 
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complicatcd thc situation. In ...\larch 1876, thc Sultan, Abdul- 
Aziz, was depo:3cd by a palace rcvolution, and his nephcw put 
upon the throne liS .:\Iurad ,. The ncw 
ultall Wa
 shortly 
found to bc, or at lea
t \\ as declared to be, imbecile, and" as 
deposed after a reign of three lnon ths. Thereupon his .Accession of 
brothcr, Abdul llalnid II, llsccnded the thronc, a very re
- Abdul 
I b I d f I r" h . d h . Hamid II. 
D ute, hU t e, all resource u man. 
 cse rapt c anges In 
Constantinople were due to a recrudescence of national and 
religious fanaticisll1 in 'I'urkey, to a feeling that Turkey 
should be for the Turks, that she should no longcr be the 
sport uf foreign powers, that she should control her own 
destinies without intcrvention. But the intervcntion of the 
Christian powers was becoIning Inore and more inevitable 
because of this vcry revival of racial and religious fanati- 
cisln. 'I'heJ could not rest easy witnessing the outrages 
comnlitted upon thcir co-rcligionists. And just at this time 
those outrages attained a ferocity that shocked all Europe. 
Early in 1876 the Christians in Bulgaria, a large province The 
of European Turkey, rose against the Turkish officials, BUlgar t ian 
a troct t es. 
killing some of them. 'I'he rcvenge taken by the Turks was 
of incredible atrocity. Pouring regular troops and the 
ferocious irregulars called Bashi-ßazouks into the province, 
they butchered thousands with evcry refinernent or coarse- 
ness of brutality. In the valley of the 
laritza all but 
fifteen of eighty villages were practically destroyed. An 
official report to the English govcrnlncllt of what occurred 
at Datak, a town of about 7,000 inhabitants, indicates 
graphically the style adopted and pursued. 
\ Turk named 
4\.chmct Agha was ordered to attack it. n'rhe inhabitants 
had a parley with Achmet who solenlnI,y t)wore that if they 
gave up their arrus not a hair of their heads 
hould be 
touched. The villagers believed \chmct's oath and sur- 
rendered their anTIS, but this delnand was followed by an- 
other for all the IHoney in the village which, of cour;e, had 
",,1..
 .L..... L_ ____]_).L_ " _ _
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them like sheep. A large number of people, probably about 
one thousand or twelve hundred, took refuge in the church 
and churchyard, the latter being surrounded by a ""all. 
The church itself is a solid building and resisted all the 
attempts of the Bashi-Bazouks to burn it from the outside. 
They consequently fired in through the windows, and getting 
upon the roof tore off the tiles, and threw burning pieces 
of "rood and rags dipped in petroleum among the mass of 
unhappy hunlan beings inside. At last the door was forced 
in, the massacre completed, and the inside of the church 
burned. The spectacle which the church and churchyard 
present must be seen to be described; hardly a corpse has 
been buried. I visited this valley of the shadow 
of death on the 31st of July, more than two months and 
a half after the massacre, but still the stench was so over- 
powering that one could hardly force one's way into the 
church. In ,the streets at every step lay remains rotting 
and sweltering in the summer sun. Just outside the village 
I counted more than sixty skulls in a little hollow. Froin 
the remains of female wearing apparel scattered about it is 
plain that many of the persons here massacred were 
women." 1 This official estinlated that in Batak alone the 
number of killed was about 5,000. 
Gladstone's The Bulgarian atrocities thrilled all Europe with horror, 
d t e
UnCi f - th 1\11'. Gladstone, emerging from retirement, denounced" the 
a Ion 0 e 
Turks. unspeakable Turk" in a flaming pamphlet called "Bul- 
garian Horrors and the Question of the East." He de- 
manded that England cease to support a government that 
'was an affront to the laws of God, and urged that the Turks 
be expelled from Europe" bag and baggage." The Dis- 
raeli ministry dared not lend its support in behalf of "Turkey, 
as it would have liked to do, so vehement was public 
opInIon. It did not, however, intervene in behalf of the 
oppressed Christians. 
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against Turkey, and the insurrection of the Bulgarians Servia and 
became general. 'l'he Ilussi
n people became intensely ex- Montenegro 
. h . h . h h . I ... declat'e war. 
cited In t elr sympat Y WIt t eIr co-re Iglonlsts and their 
fellow'-Slavs. 'rhousands of l1ussian volunteers enrolled 
under the Servian flag. But the Turks were able to over- 
conIc their enelnies by force of superior numbers. Alex- 
ander II did not wish war, but on November fl, IM76, he said 
to the British anlbassador that the present state of affairs 
in Turkey" was intolerable, and unless Europe was prepared 
to act with firmness find energy, he should be obliged to 
act alone." lIe would act, not for self-interest, but solely 
in the nanlC of humanity. He had not "the smallest wish 
or intention to be possessed of Constantinople." H.enewed 
attempts were nlade to settle the whole trouble by diplonlacy. 
These attempts proved unsuccessful owing to the opposition 
of the Sultan, \\"ho was dominated by reactionary forces, and 
who felt certain that support would COloe froln the west, par- 
ticularly from England. He remembered the Crimean war. 
Russia, tired of long drawn out and insincere negotia- Russia 
tions, declared" ar upon Turkey, l\pril 
4, 1877. She had declares 
as allies Roulnania, which took occasion 0 proclaim its war. 
-- 
entire independence of 'rurkey (:\lay 21, 1877), Servia, and 
::\I onten egr..Q. The war lasted until the close of January 
1878. Crossing the Danube and pushing soutl1\\ ard, the 
R
ians gained some successes, and seized one of the passes 
through the Balkans. But the key to the can1paign was the 
control of Plevna. This place, situated between the Danube 
and the Balkans, was thp center of an e
tensive systen1 of 
roads through llulgaria. 'rhe Russians could not safely 
I pass south of the Balkan" without controlling this strategic 
position. They had Illadí1 the Inistake of' allowing the Turk- 
ish comnlander, Osman Pasha, to occupy and to fortif}" it. 
The Russians made three vigorous uttclnpts to carry it 
bJ stornl, but were repulsed with heavy losses (.Tuly-Sep- 
...o......J.."._ ,0,.",.,,\ T.L ___ ___
]__.L .1..1_1. nL___ ____L] _..I. L..Thp'dpv
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who had distinguished himself greatly as the defender of 
Sebastopol in the Crimcan '\'ar, was now placed in supreme 
command. By October 
4th the investment was completed 
by an army numbering fully 1
0,000 men. The siege was 
slow but was finally successful. On December 10th, Osman 
surrendered an army of 43,000 soldiers and seventy-seven 
guns. His defense had been very brilliant. He had de- 
tained for five months an army three times as large as his own. 
The backbone of Turkish resistance was thus broken. 
Though it was mid-winter the Russians now poured through 
the passes of the Balkans, and marched rapidly toward 
Constantinople. On J anuary 
O, 1878, they entered Adrian- 
ople. The Sultan sought peace, and on Marc h Srd the 
Tre aty of San Stefano was concluded betwee
Russia and 
Turkey. By-this tre aty th-; Porte reco nized the compkte 
independence of Servia, l\lontenegro, and Roumania, and 
made ;-rt';in cessi
f te
itory to the two fo
er states. 
The main feature of the treaty concerned Bulgaria, which 
was made a self-governing state, tributary to the Sultan. 
Its frontiers were very liberally drawn. Its territory was 
to include nearly all of European Turkey, between Roumania 
and Servia to the north, and Greece to the south. Only a 
broken, strip across the peninsula, from Constantinople west 
to the Adriatic, was to be left to Turkey. The new state 
therefore was to include not only Bulgaria proper, but 
Roumelia to the south and most of l\facedonia. 1\11'. Glad- 
stone's desire for the expulsion of the Turks from Europe 
"bag and baggage" was nearly realized. 
But this treaty was not destined to be carried out. It 
satisfied no one except the Russians and the Bulgarians. 
There was much opposition to it in the Balkan peninsula 
itself. The Greeks opposed it because it cut short the ex- 
pansion they desired northward, particularly into l\Iace- 
donia. The Servians were opposed for a similar reason, 
An 
t..I'\,", 
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ß1anÎans protested vehenlcntly \\ hen they learned that, in 
reward for their services to l{ussia at rlevna, they were to 
cede to n.ussia a part of their territory, Bessarabia, receiv- 
in g an inferior compensation in the Dobrudscha, a region 
about the mouths of the Danube. But more important was 
the oppo
itio n of t he powers of ,\ estern Europe. 'rhe)
 did 
not'\vish to have the Eastern Question soh'ed without their 
co
t. E"j;gland particularly, fearing l{ussian expansion England 
I d d h 1\1 d ' d b 1 .. h demands its 
sout lwar ton ar t e J. e lterranean, an e IC\'lng t at vi i 
, re son. 
Bulgaria and the other states would be merely tools of 
Russia, declared that the arrangements concerning the penin- 
sula must be determined by the great Europcan powers that 
the Trea tY!2. f S 
n 
tefano must be subn1itted to a general 
congress on the ground that, according to the international 
law of Europe, the Eastern Qucstion could not be settlcd by 
one nation but only hJ the concert of powers, as it affected 
thenl all. .L\ustria joined the protest, wishing a part of 
the spoils of 'l'urkey for herself. Russia naturally objected 
to allowing those who had not fought detern1ine the outcome 
of her victory. But as the powers were insistent, particu- 
larly England, then under the B('aconsficld administration, 
and US she was in no position for further hostilities, she 
yielded. rrhe Con Tress of Berl in was hcld under the presi- The 
d f n . ....",--. k B fi ld h . If . E Congress of 
ency 0 lsmarc 
, eacons e In1se representing ng- :Berlin. 
la.ñd. It drew up the Treaty of Berlin, which was s;gned 
Jul} 13, 1878. By this treaty l\Iontenegro, Servia, and 
ltoumania wcre rendercd cOlnpletely independent of 'l'urkey. ) 
The Greater Bulgaria of the "rrea,ty of San Stefano was 
Ji, ided into three main parts, :\lacedonia, left as a part 
of l'urkey under the direct authority of the Sultan, Ea
tem 
Houmeliu, as II part of Turkey, but to be autonolnous and 
to have a Christian governor appointed by the Sultan, and 
Bulgaria, to be still nonlÍnally a part of Turkey, but to be 
nutonon10us, with a prince to be elected freely by the Bul- 
garians, the election, however, to be connf111C'd by the Sultan 
...:1.L ...L_ _____
 _t' 
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thinking of Turkey in aU this, nor of the happiness of 
the people who had long been oppressed by Turkey. They 
found the occasion convenient for taking various Turkish 
possessions for themselves. Austria ,vas invited to " occupy" 
and administer Bosnia and Herzegovina in the interest of 
the peace of Europe. Russia retained a part of Turkish 
Armenia, which she had conquered, and ,vhich included 
Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum. The Congress also forced 
Roumania to cede Bessarabia to Russia and to take the 
Dobrudscha as compensation. This made Roumania the 
enemy of Russia as the district ceded was peopled by Rou- 
manians, not by Russians. The powers recommended that 
the Sultan cede Thessaly and a part of Epirus to Greece, a 
recommendation only grudgingly complied with three years 
later. Before the meeting of the Congress, England had 
induced Turkey to permit her to occupy the island 
of Cyprus, and in return for this she undertook to 
guaran tee the integrity of the Sultan's remaining dominions 
in Asia. 
Independ- As a result of this war, therefore, three Balkan states, 
ence of long in the process of formation, l\Iontenegro, Servia, and 
Mon tenegro, R . h d b . I . d d f h . f 
Servia, and oumanla, a ecome entIre y In epen ent 0 t elr ormer 
Roumania. suzerain Turkey, and a new state, Bulgaria, had been called 
into existence, though still slightly subject to the Porte, and 
a new district, Eastern Roumelia, was assured a freer life, 
though denied union with Bulgaria. All this had been accom- 
plished as a result of the intervention of Russia. 
T
 Treaty of Berlin w as not a final solution of the 
Eastern Question. In one of its lllost important provisions 
It id no trn durc ten years. The device of separating the 
Bulgarians north of the Balkans from the Bulgarians south 
of the Balkans, in spite of the entire racial and spiritual 
unity of the two, and the ,vishcs of the two, of attempting 
Union also to make the latter forget that they were Bulgarians 
of the two by the childish device of calling their province Eastern Ilou- 
'0..1___':_... 
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gurians took matters into their own hands, declared them- 

cl\"e
 united, 
nd tore up this arrangclIlent of tJæCongress 
of n
rlin, and the powers were forced to look on in A.cquies- 
cence.- 'l'he other arrangellll
nt of leaving 
lacedonia in the 
hands of Turkey silnply raised unothcr question, the :!\Iacedo- 
nian, which has since that daJ been a source of constant 
uneasiness to Europe, a recurrent cause of alann, frequently 
threateni:lg a general conflagration. As far as humanitarian 
considerations are concerned this disposition of 'lacedonia 
has been a colossal blunder. 
'he Tur1..s have not carried 
out the prolnised reforms, anll the conditions of the people 
"ould certainly have been greatly improved had .:\lacedonia Macedonia. 
been a part of Bulgaria as provided by the Treaty of San 
Stefano. This determination of the fate of 
Ia('edonia, 
which was the essential difference between the two treaties, 
was one whoJIy deplorable. Owing to the rival alllbitions of 
thr western powers .l\lacedonian Christians were destined 
I long to suffer an odious oppression frolll which more fortu- 
nate Balkan Christians were free. 
On the other hand, the benefits assured by the Treaty of 
Berlin were great and unrnistakable. JJefore the Russo- 
Turkish war the population of European 1.'urkey was about 
seventeen or eighteen n1ÍUion. A.s a result of the Treaty of 
Berlin, European rrurkey 'R as greatly reduced, and its popu- 
lation was only about six nlillion. In other word
 cleven 
million people or nlor(' had been emancipated fronl "-rurkish 
contro1. This constituted an important partition of Turkey. 
Y' ct the powers had, in 1856, guaranteed the territorial 
integrity and the independence in internal affairs of the 
Ottolllal1 Enlpire, a guarantee as farcical fiS InanJ others 
made in the course 'of the history of this E1.stern Question. 


nULGARIA SIKCE 1878 
The Treaty of Berlin, while it brought substantial ad- 
vantages, did not brinl! peace to the Bal1..an npnin"nlll ThP 
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affairs and in their foreign relations, has been agitated, 
yet, despite disturbances, considerable progress has been 
made. 
Bulgaria, of which Europe knew hardly anything in 1876, 
was, in 1878, made an autonomous state, but it did not 
-..--- 
attain complete independence, as it was nominal1y a part of 
the Turkish Elnpire, to which it was to pay tribute. 'l'he 
new principality owed its existence to Russia, and for several 
years Russian influence predominated in it. It was started 
on its career by Russian officials. A constitution was drawn 
Alexander up establishing an assembly called the Sobranje. This 
of Batten- assembly chose as Prince of Bulgaria, Alexander of Batten- 
berg. berg, a young GErman of twenty-two, a relative of the 
Russian Imperial House, supposedly acceptable to the Tsar 
(April 1879). 
The Bulgarians were grateful to the Russians for their 
aid. They recognized those who remained after the war 
was over as having all the rights of Bulgarian citizens, 
among others the right to hold office. Russians held im- 
Friction portant positions in the Bulgarian ministry. Russians 
between the organized the military forces and became officers. Before 
Bulgarians 1 h f . t . d I d d . d -- 
and the ong, owever, rlc Ion eve ope, an grabtu e gave way 
Russians. to indignation at the high-handed conduct of the Russians, 
who plainly regarded Bulgaria as a sort of province or out- 
post of Russia, to be administered according to Russian 
ideas and interests. The Russian ministers were arrogant, 
and made it evident that they regarded the Tsar, not Prince 
Alexander, as their superior, whose wishes they were bound 
to execute. The Prince, the native tlrIny officers, and the 
people found their position increasingly humiliating. Fi- 
nally, in 1883, the Russian ministers were virtually forced 
to resign, and the Prince now relied upon Bulgarian leaders. 
This caused an open breach with Russia which was further 
widened by the discovery of an unsuccessful Russian plot 
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}{OuIllclia at their scparation froIlI Bulgaria by the Treaty 
of Bcrlin steadily increascd, and in 1885 a bloodless revolu- 
tion was carried through which destroyed this artificial Breach 
arrangement. The people of that province expelled the rep- of the 
. f r r - k ' 1 -- 1 . t d d } . Treaty 
rcscntabvc 0 ur IS 1 aut lOTI y, an expresse t H
lr en- f B Ii 
o er n. 
thusiastic desire for wlion with llulgaria. l
rince Alex- 
ander was forccd to choose betwecn the Russians, whom he 
knew to be opposed to this aggrandizenlCnt of Bulgaria, and 
his own people and those of Eastern Roumelia, who were 
eager for the union. lIe chose the latter and became the 
" Prin.ce of the Two Bulgarills." It was e'\.pected that in- 
ternational conlplications would result, that Europe 'would 
insist upon the observance of the 'ïreaty of Berlin. But 
the nloment for collective intervention was not propitious, 
owing HIH.il1ly to the extraordinarily tangled internal political 
conditions in various countries. The wrath of llussia was 
great, and was shown in Iler recall of all llussian officers 
fronl the llulgarian army, leaving the army denloralized Servia 
in its leadership. Just at this nloment, Servia clailning attacks 
that the un ion of E astern Roulne1ia and Bulgaria would Bulgaria, 

 } . l ' b . f h B lk t t . I f Nov. 1885. 
OVCllIrow t Ie equll nUI11 0 tea an s a es, Jea ou
 0 
the aggrandizclnent of her neighbor, and believing that her 
army was di
organized, and that the European nations would 
chastise her for her action in regard to Eastern Roulnelia, 
suddenly attacked her. llulgaria took up the gauntlet, en- 
thusiasm fired her i1rrny, and, crippled as she was, to the 
astonishment of Europe she eApelled the Servians, severely 
defeatcd thcn1, and invaded their own country only to be 
stopped by ...\ustria, which insisted upon a tren.ty between 
the cOlllbatants on the basis of the situation before the war 
(Treaty of Bucharest, 
larch S, 1886). Bulgaria gained 
no territory by this war, but she gained prestige. She 
stood before Europe in H. new light, and the war really 
founded her unity. In the face of the unaninlous desire 
of t],ø rWr\T\ln ;.. ... ne> ro.n.n.... ,.
 l,
 I'..L:1
 L_ :__=_L __ L'__ 
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The po\\ers protested against this unification, and would 
not recognize the change, but they refrained fron1 doing any- 
thing further. 
Russia, however, incensed at the growing independence 
of the ne,v state, which she looked upon as a Inere satel- 
lite, resolved to read her a lesson in humility by organizing 
a conspiracy. The conspirators seized Prince Alexander 
in his bedraom in the dead of night, forced him to sign 
his abdication, and then carried him off to Russian soil. 
Alexander was detained in Russia a short time, until it 
was supposed that the Russian party was thoroughly estab- 
lished in power in Bulgaria, when he was permitted to go 
to Austria. He was immediately recalled to Bulgaria, re- 
turned to receive an immense ovation, and then, at the 
height of his popularity, in a moment of weakness, abdicated, 
apparently overwhelmed by the continued opposition of 
Russia (September 7, 1886). The situation was most crit- 
icaL Two parties advocating opposite policies confronted 
each other; one pro-Russian, believing that Bulgaria should 
accept in place of Alexander any prince whom the Tsar 
should choose for her; the other national and independent, 
rallying to the cry of " Bulgaria for the Bulgarians." The 
latter speedily secured control, fortunate in that it had a 
remarkable leader in the person of Stambuloff, a native, a 
son of an innkeeper, a man of extraordinary firmness, supple- 
ness, and courage, vigorous and intelligent. Through him 
Russian efforts to regain control of the principality were 
foiled and a new ruler was secured, Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg, twenty-six years of age, who ,vas elected unan- 
imously by the Sobranje, July 7, 1887. Russia protested 
against this action, and none of the great powers recognized 
Ferdinand. 
Stambuloff was the most forceful statesman developed in 
the history of the Balkan states. He succeeded in keeping 
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continuance on the throne. I Ie won the pretentiouc; title 
of " the Bulgarian llislna rck." IIis Illethods resembled those 
of his T euton i c protot ):p e in Inore than one respect. j"or 
6C' en years he W'lS practically dictator of Bulgaria. Rus- 
sian plots continued. fIe repressed theln l)itile

ly. IIis 
one fundanlental princi pIc WaS ßul ()'aria f the Bulgarians. 
IIis rule W'\s one of terror, of suppre:,
ion of liberties, of 
un
crupulousness, directed to patriotic ends. IIi
 ohject 
'\\ as to_rid Bulgaria. of Hussian, as of rrurkish control. 
Bulgaria under hiln increased in wealth and population. 
Thp firlny received a IIlOdelï1 equiplnent, universal Inilitary 
service "a
 instituted, COIlUllerce was encouraged, railroads 
were built, popular education begun, and the capital, Sofia, 
a dirty, wretched Turkish village, Inadc over into one of 
the attractive c'1.pitals of Europe. But Stalnbuloff Inade 
a multitude of enelllies, and as a result he fell from power 
in 1891. In the following year he was foully murdered Murder of 
in the streets of Sofia. But he had done his work thoroughly, Stambuloff. 
and it remains the basis of the life of Bulgaria. to-day. 
The 'ïurkish sovereignty was merely nOlninal, and even that 
\\ as not destined to endure long. In 
larch 1896 the election 
of Ferdinand a
 prince was finally rccogni/.cd hy the great 
powers. The preceding years had been ilnmenscly significant. 
rrhey had thoroughly consolidated the unity of J}ulgaria, 
had pennitted her institutions to strike root, had accustomed 
her to independence of action, to self-reliance. r.rho
e years, 
too, had been used for the enrichnlent of the national life 
with the agencies of the modern world, schools, railways, an 
anny. Bulgaria had a population of about four luillion, l\ 
capital in Sofia, an area of about 38,000 square 1l1iles. She 
aspired to annex l\Iacedonia, where, however, she was to en- 
counter Ill:tny rivals. She onl) awaited a. f'l\'orable oppor- 
tunit) to renounce her nominal connection with Turkey. 
The opportunity Clune in 1908. On October 5th of that 
year Buluaria c1prlß rprJ hp,. ;n.r1nnonrlonl'n ny>
 J....._ 1:J_:....
..... 
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ROUl\IA!\IA AND SERVIA SINCE 1878 


At the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war in 1877, Rou- 
mania declared herself entirely independent of Turkey. This 
independence was recognized by the Sultan and the powers 
at the Congress of Bcrlin on condition that all citizens 
should enjoy legal equality, whatever their religion, a condi- 
tion designed to protect the Jews, who were numerous, but 
who had previously been without political rights. 
Roumania In 1881 Rournania proclaimed herself a kingdom, and 
proc
airned her prince henceforth styled himself King Charles I. The 
a k.Ingdom, . 
royal crown was made of steel from a TurkIsh gun cap- 
tured at Plevna, a perpetual reminder of what was her 
war of independence. Roumania has created an army on 
Prussian models of about 175,000 men, has built railroads 
and highways, and has, by agrarian legislation, improved the 
condition of the peasantry. The population has steadily 
increased, and now numbers nearly seven million. The area 
of Roumania is about 50,000 square miles. While mainly 
an agricultural country, in recent years her industrial de- 
veloprnent has been notable, and her comll1erce is more im- 
portant than that of any other Balkan state. Her govern- 
ment is a constitutional monarchy, with legislative chambers. 
The most important political question in recent years has been 
a demand for the reform of the electoral system, which 
resembles the Prussian three-class system, and which gives 
the direct vote to only a small fraction of the population. 
In 1907 the peasantry rose in insurrection, demanding 
agrarian reforms. As more than four-fifths of the popula- 
tion live upon the land, and as the population has steadily 
increased, the holding of each peasant has correspondingly 
decreased. A military force of 140,000 men was needed 
to quell the revolt. After having restored order, the 
ministry introduced and carried various measures in- 


Agrarian 
disturb- 


ances. 
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Ser\ iu, also, was r
cognized as independent bJ the nerlin Servia. 
Treaty in 1878. She proclaimed ber
elf a kingdolll in 1
82. 
She has had fi turbulent history in recent years. Tn lSB5 
she declared "ar against Bulgaria, as has been stated, only 
to he unexpectedly and badly defeated. The financial policy 
was deplorable. III seven years the debt increased from 
seven Inillion to three hundred and twelve million francs. 
The scandals of tht: private life of l{ing -"Iilan utterly dis- 
credited the lllonarchy. He was forced to ahdicate in 1889, 
and \\ as bucceeded by his twelve-year-olù son, .Alexander I, 
who was brutally murdered in 1903 with his wife, Queen 
Draga, in a lnidnight palace revolution, and the present 
occupant of tlle throne, IJeter I, has been in Illost unstable 
power since then. The present }\:ing is of the house of 
}\.arageorge, which has ended its century-long feud with 
the house of Obrenovitch by externlinllting the latter in the 
nlurders of 1903. "Thilc sonIc progress has Leen Inade 
along econonlic and educational lines, the condition of the 
country is far froln satisfactory. The present réginle is 
odious by reason of the manner of its origin. Its duration 
i
 problema tical. 


GREECE SIXCE 1833 


In January 1833, Otto, second son of Louis I, the King 
of lla varia, became King of Greece, a country of great 
poverty, with a population of about 750,000, unaccustolned 
to the reign of la\\- 1.ud order usual in western Europe. rhe 
kingdoln was Moall, \\ ith unsatisfactory bounJarics, lacking 
rrhessllly, which Wfi,:) peopled entirely by Greeks. 'rhe coun- 
try had been dcvastated by a long un(l unusually snnguinary 
\\ art Internal conditions were anarchic. nrigandttge was 
rife; the debt was large. 'rIte probleln was, ho\\ to Jnake 
out of such unpronlising materials a prosperous and pro- 
gressive state. 
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positions in the arnlY and the civil :service. This Gcnnall 
influence was a primary cause of the unpopularity of the 
new régilne. "The beginnings were made, however, in the 
construction of a healthy national life. Athens was made 
the capital, and a university was established there. A 
police system was organized; a national bank created. In 
1844 Otto was forced to consent to the conversion of his 
absolute monarchy into a constitutional one. A parlia- 
ment with two chambers, the Deputies being chosen by uni- 
versal suffrage, was instituted. The political education of 
the Greeks then began. 
F rom th e reopening of the Eastern Question by the 
Crimean war Greece hoped to profit by the enlargenlent 
of her boundaries, The great powers, however, thought 
otherwise, and forced her to remain quiet. Because the 
Governnlent did not defy Europe and insist upon her rights, 
which would have been an insane proceeding, it became very 
unpopul
r, For this reason, as well as for despotic tend- 
encies, Otto was driven from power in 186
 by an insurrec- 
tion, and left Greece, never to return. 
A new king was secured in the person of a Danish prince, 
who became George I, in 1863, and ,vho still rules, a brother 
of the present King of Denmark (1909). That his popu- 
larity Inight be strengthened at the very outset, England 
in 1864 ceded to the kingdom the Ionian Islands, which she 
had held since 1815. This was the first enlargelnent of 
the kingdom since its foundation, A new constitution was 
established (1864) which abolished the Senate llnd left all 
parliamentary power in the hands of a singlc assembly, 
the Boulé, elected by universal suffl
age, and consisting of 
19
 members, with a four-year term. Political parties have 
been little more than personal or local coteries, struggling 
for office as a means of livelihood. In 1881, nlainly through 
-I-l.,...... ....."'O'"....._.J.:..,.
co ..,..r V
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of the Congres
 of Berlin that the Greek frontier ("hould be 
" rectified." 
In Its97 Greece declared war against r
leJ' airning at 
the annexation of Crete, which had risen in insurrectiun 
against rrurkey. Greece was easily defeated, and was forced 
to cede certain parts of 'rhessaly to TurkcJ und give up the 
project of the anne:\.ation of Crete. After loug negotia- 
tions alllong the PO\\ ers, the latter island was made auton- 
OlIlOUS under tllf' suzerainty of tJll-' Sultan, and under the 
direct lldruinistration of Prince George, a son of the l{ing 
of Grcece,t who relllaincd in po" er until 1906. 
Greecp i
 nut in :;oulld financial condition. ller deht is 
"er) large, haying grown owing to tlrnltllllents, the building 
of railroads, und the Jigging of canals. The country has 
advanced in population and now nunlbers about t\\ 0 llnd 
a half nlillions. ITer wealth has increased, and Illuch has 
been accolnplished in the direction of popular education. 
lIe.. parlialllentary history has been troubled hy incessant 
faction
1 disputes. Since the accession of the present }{ing 
in IbG3 there have been about fifty Ininistries. It is esti- 
mated that the Greeks no,v nUInber about eight luillions. 
'rhe large luajority, therefore, live outside the Greek 
kingdom. 
Kone of these Balkan states is satisfied with its present Aspirations 
boundaries. Jtounlania wishes to include in the kingdonl the of the 
] > . f I . 1 b ' f I Balkan 
\.oumanlaßS 0 {usslan Jessara l'l, and 0 eastern Iungar). States. 
ber\'ians drealn of a Grea.ter Servia, to include those of 
their race in Bosnia and Ilerzegovina and southern TIungarJ, 
It dream tllat reCl'nt events seerll to have forever di
::,i- 
pated. llulgarians desire the annc
ation of parts of 


1 A constitution was promuJErated for Crete in 1899 which ha
 since 
hr(''11 supersedrd hy the constitution of 1901, which pro\'idrs for an ns- 
sembI). of sixty-fì\"r rnrmhers, r]eded for three years. Tlw lligh Com- 
rni"siOJlf'r, or {'hirf rxccuth.c, is appointed hy th(' Kinf'; of Grcr('(' with 
th(' nssrnt of the four protccting- pO\H'rs, Gr('at ßritllin, Francp, Hu

ia, 
_..:J T.I. 1__ . . _ . 
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l\lacedonia, or all of it. The Greeks desire l\lacedonia and 
Crete. They dream of a Greater Greece, dominating the 
Ægean. 
Servian, Bulgarian, and Greek rivalries Ineet in the plains 
of l\Iacedonia, which each country covets, and which is in- 
habited by representatives of all these peoples hopelessly 
intermixed. The problem of l\lacedonia is further com.. 
plicated by the rivalry of the great powers, and by the 
transformation which Turkey is herself undergoing. 



 


REVOLUTION IN TURKEY 


The Eastern Question entered upon a new and startling 
phase in the summer of 1908. In July a swift, sweeping, 
and pacific revolution oèëurred in Turkey. The Young 
Turks, a liberal, revolutionary, constitutional party, dom- 
inated by the political principles of western Europe, seized 
control of the government, to the complete surprise of the 
diplomatists and public of Europe. This party consisted of 
those who had been driven from Turkey by the despotism 
of the Sultan, Abdul Hamid II, and were resident "abroad, 
chiefly in Paris, and of those who, still living in Turkey, dis- 
sembled their opinions and were able to escape expulsion. Its 
members desired the overthrow of the despotic, corrupt, and 
inefficient government, and the creation in its place of a 
modern liberal system, capable, by varied and thoroughgoing 
reforms, of ranging Turkey among progressive nations. 
'Veaving their conspiracy in silence and with remarkable 
adroitness, they succeeded in drawing into it the Turkish 
army, hitherto the solid bulwark of the Sultan's power. 
Then, at the ripe moment, the army refused to obey the 
Sultan's orders, and the conspirators demanded perelnptorily 
by telegraph that the Sultan restore the Constitution of 
1876, a constitution granted by the Sultan in that year 
merely to enable him to weather a crisis, and which, having 
.. , 
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thl' oluinous defection of the arrny, complied at once \\ith Restoration 
the demands of the Young 'rurks, " restored" on July 2
th of th
 
the Constitution of 1876, and orùered elections for tL parlia- 
i::
tltu. 
lnent, which should meet in .Novcnlber. Thus an odious 
tyranny was instantly swept away. It was a veritable coup 
d'état, this tinle eft'ected, not by some \\ ould-be autocrat, but 
bJ the arnlY, usually the chief support of dcspotislJI or of the 
authority of the ßlonarch, now, however, the chief instruIJlent 
for the achievcnlCnt of freedOln for the delnocracy. This 
militarJ revolution, conlpletely successful and alnlost blood- 
less, was received with incredible enthusiasm throughout the 
entire breadth of the Sultan's dOlllinions. Insurgents and Apparent 
soldiers, l\Iohanlmedans and Christians, Greeks, Serbs, ßlll- unanimity 
, Alb ' A . T 1 II " d . . b ' l t ot this 
gaTlllnS, anlans, nnenlans, urJ\.
, a JOlne In JU 1 an movement. 
celebrations of the release from intolerable conditions. The 
most astonishing feature was the cOluplete subsidence of the 
racial and religious hatreds which had hitherto torn and rav- 
aged the Empire fronl end to end. The revolution proved to 
be the 1110St fraternal movenlent in Inodern history. Pictur- 
esque and menlorable were the scenes of universal reconcilia- 
tion. The ease and suddenness with which this astounding 
change was effected pro' ed the universality of the detesta- 
tion of the reign and ßlethotls of .c\bdul Hamid II through- 
out all his provinces and among all his peoples. 
It is a significant fact that, since the defeat of Russia 
by the Japanese in 1904-05, and apparently as a conse- 
quence of that defeat, autocracy has been greatly undermined 
in eastern Europe, its last stronghold. Russia has its Duma, 
Persia in Asia its constitution, Austria its universal suf- 
frage, Turkey its new régilne. 
The Young Turks, who thus seized control of the gov- 
ernment in July 1908, forcing the Sultan to obey their 
oI'clers, illustrated excellently two of the don1Ïnant pa
siolls 
of the nineteenth century, the spirit of llationalit.y and the.. __A..__ 


__=_-... I' 'I 
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ministration, in the judicial system, in the army and navy, 
in education, and in economic conditions. Thus Turkey, 
modern and liberal, would be strong enough in the loyalty and 
well-being of its citizens to assert its position in the world 
as one of the family of nations. The Young Turks were 
a patriotic and liberal party, intent upon maintaining the 
integrity of the Empire, and upon gaining political and 
civil freedom for the people. l\Iight not the old racial and 
religious feuds disappear under a new régime, where each 
locality would have a certain autonomy, large enough to 
insure essential freedom in religion and in language? l\Iight 
not a strong national patriotism be developed out of the 
polyglot conditions by freedom, a thing which despotism 
had never been able to evoke? l\Iight not Turkey becoIne 
a stronger nation by adopting the principle of true tolera- 
tion toward all her various races and religions? Had not 
the time come for the elimination of these primitive but 
hardy prej udices and animosities? l\light not races and 
creeds be subordinated to a large and essential unity? l\Iight 
this not be the final, though unexpected, solution of the 
famous Eastern Question? Such, at least, was the evident 
hope of the Young Turks. They desired to realize the 
social solidarity represented in their cry, "One Flag, One 
People." But at best the problem of so vast a transforma- 
tion would be very difficult. The unanimity shown in the 
joyous destruction of the old system might not be shown 
in the construction of the ne,v, as many precedents in Euro- 
pean history proved. If Turkey were left alone to con- 
centrate her entire energy upon the iIIlpending ,vork of 
reform, she nlight perhaps succeed. But she was not to 
be left alone now any more than she had been for centuries. 
of The Eastern Question has long perplexed the powers of 
Europe, and has at the salnp time lured them on to seek 
their own advantage in its labyrinthine mazes. It is con- 
'I 
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position by increl1
ing thc power of thc Elnpire. 'rhus it 
Clune about that the July ItevoJution of 1908 instantly 
ri\eted thc attention of European powcrs and precipitated 
- -- 

 b
rics of startli ng cV5nts. .:\light not a reforIllcd 'rurkey, 

i nu
tcd with a new national spirit, with l)(
r army llnd 
finances reorganized and placed upon n 50lid basis, attempt 
to recover cOlllplete control of sonIC of the possessions which, 
a
 we have seen, hall ueen really, though not nOluinaI1y and 
technically, torn frolo her-Bosnia, IIerzego,ina, Bulgaria, 
Crete, possibly Cyprus, possibly Egypt? 'rhere was very 
lit tIc evidence to sho\\ that the Young Turks had any such 
intention or dreamed of entering upon so hazardous an 
aJventure. Indeed, it was quite apparent that they asked 
nothing better than to be left alone, fully recognizing the 
intricacy of their immediate problenI, the need of quiet for its 
solution, But t1Ie extrelIlity of one is the opportunity of 
another. 
On October 3rd 1
ll1p('ror l
rancis Joseph of 
\ustria- Austria- 
Ilungary announced, through autograph letters to various Hungary 
annexes 
rulers, his decision to incorporate Busnia and Ilerzegovina Bosnia and 
definitively within his elllpire. These were rrurkish pro\'- Herzego- 
inces, handed over by the Congress of Berlin in 187
 to vinal 
Austria-I [ungary for "occupation" and' adnlÎnistration, 
though they stiU reluained officially under the suzerainty 
of the I)orte. On October 5th Prince Ferdinand of llul- Bulgaria 
. I ' ) . d J I . declares her 
gaTla proc llIUle(, amI great cerellIonJ, t Ie COUIP ete ]11- i d 
ndepen - 
dependence of Bulgaria from Turkish suzerainty, anù ns- ence. 
bUl1lcd tbe title of King. Two da.rs later the Greek popula- 
tion of the island of Crete repudiated aU connection with 
rrurkey nnd declared for union with Greece. On the sanlC 
day, October 7th, Franci
 ,J os('})h issued n. proclamation to 
the people of Bosnia and IIer7C'govinn announcing the annex- 
ation of those provinces. ...\gainst this action Servia pro- 
tested vigorously to the powers, her parlialnent was iUlnle- 
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defend the independence of Bulgaria by going to war with 
Turkey, if necessary. 
These startling events immediately aroused intense excite- 
ment throughout Europe. 'rhey constituted violent breaches 
of the 'rreaty of Berlin. The crisis precipitated by the 
actions of Austria- I-Iungary and Bulgaria brought all the 
great powers, signatories of that treaty, upon the scene. 
It became quickly apparent that they did not agree. Ger- 
many made it clear that she would support Austria, and Italy 
seemed likely to do the same. The Triple Alliance, there- 
fore, remained flrnl. In anothel' group were Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, their precise position not clear, but 
plainly irritated at the defiance of the Treaty of Berlin. 
A tremendous interchange of diplomatic notes ensued, of 
which the public is not fully informed. 
Gradually, however, the situation cleared, and the war 
cloud, the most threatening that had loomed over Europe 
in many years, disappeared. On examination and reflection 
certain facts stood forth indubitable. It was evident that 
Austria would not recede from the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, that she was prepared for war, and 
would be supported by Germany. Russia, lamed by the 
disastrous war with Japan, with her army disorganized and 
her finances in bad condition, was in no position to play 
her usual rôle of protector of the Balkan SIa vs. More- 
over, she was bound by a treaty with Austria, which had 
hitherto been known only to a few, to consent to the very 
action Austria had taken. Great Britain and France were 
not disposed or able to go to war with the two great military 
monarchies of central Europe, even had the reason seemed 
sufficient. On the other hand, as signatories of the Treaty 
of Berlin, they could not consent to the flouting of that 
agreement by one of its parties without a serious loss of 
_11' _______L 
....,1 ....._nco...;,...a l\føanwhl1p H,p Turks nrotested 
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The British Foreign l\Iinister, Sir Edward Grey, an- 
nounced that Great Britain could not admit "the right of 
any power to nIter an international treaty without the con- 
sent of the other partie
 to it, and it, therefore, refu
cs to 
sanction any infra.ction of the Berlin Treaty and declines to 
rccogni7e what has been done until the views of the other 
po\\ers are known, especially those of Turkey, which is nlore 
directly concerned th(ll1 anyone elsc." 
Thereupon Turkey and Bulgaria announced themselves 
as in favor of peace. Austria-Ilungary let it be known that, 
while she would not give up the 1.nnexation of the provinces, 
she was not unwilling to compensate Turkey for their loss. 
The Greeks IIlanifcstcd a disposition to wait a while before 
consummating their plan in regard to Crete. Russia, 
France, and f
ngland urged the calling of a congress to 
takr the whole subject under consideration, a suggestion 
which wa
 not accepted. Since November 1908 thr tangle 
has been unraveling. Austria-llungary and Bulgaria are 
negotiating with Turkey for the recognition of the status 
quo, willing to indemnify Turk
y by cash paynlents for 
her losses. 
Of all the states the l11os1. aggrie\red is Servia, and Uw Servia. 
nlost helpless. For years the Servians have entertained the 
ambition of uniting Servia, Bosnia, I-Ierzego, ina, find 
lonte- 
negro, peopled by Inembers of the same Servian race, thus 
restoring the Servian enlpirc of the \liddle Ages, and gain- 
ing access to the sea. This plan is blocked, apparently 
forever. Servia cannot expand to the west, ItS 
\ustria 
bars the way with Bosnia anrl IIerzegovina. She cannot 
reach the sea. She alone of all the states in Europe, with 
the exception of Switzerland, is in this predicanlent. 'Thus 
she can get her products to market only with the consent 
of other nations. Feeling that she must thus become a 
vassal state, probably to her enemy, 
\ustria-llungarJ, seeing 
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was strong that war, even against desperate odds, "as 
preferable to strangulation. 
The remarkable aspect of the whole history was that 
the reforming Young Turk party "as able to survive blows 
so damaging to Turkey's prestige, to pursue a moderate 
policy when a ,varlike one would have been most natural. 

Ieanwhile, the new Turkish Parlialnent had been chosen, 
and was forn1ally opened by the Sultan on December 17, 
1908, amid great enthusiasm. It consisted of two chalnbers, 
a Senate, appointed by the Sultan, and a Chamber of Depu- 
ties, elected by the people, in the ratio of one member for 
every fifty thousand males of the population. 
But shortly events of a startling nature occurred, which 
seemed to mean the abrupt termination of this experiment 
in constitutional and parliamentary government, and to seal 
the doom of the Young Turks. Their power rested on 
their control of the army. Suddenly that control appeared 
to vanish. On April 13, 1909, without warning, thousands 
of troops in Con:stantinople broke into mutiny, denounced 
the Young Turks as tyrants, surrounded the Parliament 
House and the lVar Office, and demanded the removal of the 
ministry and of the president of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Constantinople was in a panic. There was much looting 
of houses and some loss of life. The :\Iinister of Justice 
was killed, the l\Iinister of l\Iarine was wounded. Promi- 
nent 1
 oung Turk leaders fled for their lives. The city was 
terrorized. At the same time sickening massacres occurred 
in Asia ßlinor, particularly at Adana, showing that the 
religious and racial animosities of former times had lost 
none of their force. It seemed that the new régime was 
about to founder utterly. A counter-revolution was to undo 
the work of the revolution of July. 
But the counter-revolution lasted just eleven days. The 
Young Turks did not lie down supinely, but at once joined 
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plal'cs thcy bcgan a Jnarch u},on the capital, resoh'cd to 
wn'st it from tlw grasp of the reactionary party. 'l'hcy 
entered it on \pril Q4th, and after nl'lIlY hours of fighting 
gniu('() cOlnplete control. 'rhus, for the first time since 
1453, Constantinople was taken by an attacking anny. It 
is interesting to nutc that the rapid interplay of nation 
upon nation, so striking a characteristic of the present age, 
was illustrated here, 'l'hc IlICthod foHowed in the capture 
of the city was suggested hy a cl1Ïef of staff, who harl seen 
it applied r.;;uccessfully by the ,J apullese in l\lanchuria during 
the war with ]lussia. 
The \T oung Turks were again in power. IIolding that 
the IHutiny had becn inspired llnd organized by the Sultan, 
who harl corrupted the troops so that }}(' Inight restore the 
old régime, thl'y resolved to tenninate his rule. On April Deposition 
27th .Ã\bdul I fanlid II was deposcd, and "as immcdiately of Abdul 
- . .. Hamid II. 
taken as 11 prisoner of state to Salonlka, H. CIty Intensely 
loyal to the reformers. 'rhus ended a reign of thirty-three 
years, a shameful chapter in Turkish history. Under ..\bdul 
IIanlid II 'rurkey had lost extensive territories-Servia, 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, lIerzcgovina, Crete, Cyprus, and, for all 
practical purpos('
, l':gypt and thc Soudan; had experienced 
c
tren1e demoralization in every branch of the pub1ic service; 
und had heconlc virtually bankrupt. Only in the arn1Y 
had any constructive work been accomplished, This, re- 
Jllodeled and drilled by German officers, had revealcd its 
quality in the 'rurco-Greek 'Val' of 1897, and is now an 
efficient instrument for progress in the hands of the re- 
formers. 
...\bdul IIanlid II wa<; succeeded by his brother, whom he Mohammed 
had lcpt ilnprisoncd Inan)" years. The new Sultan, '10- v. 
hammed ", was in his sixt.r-fourth ycar. TIe.at once e,,- 
pr(:
sed his entire s.rn1pathy \\ ith the ainls of the \? oung 
Turks, his intention to be a constitutional nlonarch. 


Tl"\n<.' 
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be able to raise an ignorant and inlpoverished people, 
debased by long misrule, to a state of enlightenment and 
prosperity, will be able to render them capable of self- 
government, the future alone can tell. Even if they reveal 
the mighty statesmanship required, will they be permitted 
to work out their own salvation? Will the European powers 
abandon the ambitions they have cherished for centuries 
of aggrandizement at the expense of Turkey? Is not the 
real reformation of the Turkish Empire the last thing they 
desire? Will they not take advantage of future troubles 
likely to' arise? 'ViII they, indeed, not cause troubles 
themselves in order, under their cover, to advance their own 
interests? The Eastern Question is probably not yet solved. 
l\leanwhiIe, the annexation of Bosnia and IIerzegovina by 
Austria-Hungary, and the independence of Bulgaria, have 
been formally recognized by the signatories of the Treaty 
of Berlin. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
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THE REIGN OF ALEXA
DgU I 


RUSSIA in 1815 was the largest state in Europe, and 
was a still .larger Asiatic elllpire, It extended in unbroken 
stretch froIn the GerIllun Confederation to the !)acific 
Ocean. Its population was about 45,000,000. Its Euro- 
}Jean territory covered nhout 2,000,000 square milt.!s. It 
was inhabited by a variety of races, but the principal one was 
th
 SIn vie. rrhough there were ma.ny religions, thl' religion 
of the court and of nlore than two-thirds of the population 
was the so-called Greek Orthodo
 fonn of Christianity. 
Though various languages \\ ere 
 poken, H.ussian was the 
chicf one. rhe H ussians had conquered many peoples in 
\'arious directions. A considerable part of the fOrIller King- Russian 
dom of l)oland had been acquired in the three partitions conquests. 
at the cJ
f the eighteenth centurJ, and more in 1815. 
IIcre the people spoke 11 diff
rellt language, the l)olish, 
and adhered to a different religion, the ROlllan Catholic. 
In the Ualtic provinces, l
sthoJlia, Livonill;llnd Cõürland, 
the upper 
lass was of Gcnllun origin and spoke the German 
language, while the mass of peasants were }'inns and Lithu- 
anians, speaking different tongues. ....\Il the inhabitants 
wereL
t
ns. Finland had r
ntly been conquered from 
S\\
Il. 'l'he lnnguagc:-. spoken there were Swedish and 
Jt1innish, and the religion was I..uthcran. To the ea
t and 
south were peoples of Asiatic origin, many of thenl 'Ioluun- 
nlN")an
 in religion. There \\ ere in certain sections con- 
siderable bodies of Jews. 
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unlin1ited power. There "
ere two classes of society In 
Russia-the nobilitJ and the peasantry. The large ma- 
jority of the latter were serfs of the Tsar and the nobility. 
The nobility numbered about 140,000 falnilies. SOlne of 
the nobles were very "reulthy. It is estimated that 1,500 
of them possessed more than a thousand serfs each, that 
2,000 others possessed over five hundred each, while 17,000 
possessed more than two hundred each. But Inore than 
four-fifths of then1, that is, about 1QO,000 were quite poor, 
with only a few serfs each. The nobles secured offices 
in the arn1Y and the civil service. They were exempt from 
many taxes, and enj oyed certain monopolies. Their power 
over their serfs was extensive and despotic. They enforced 
obedience to their orders by the knout and by banishment 
to Siberia. The middle class of well-to-do and educated 
bourgeoisie, increasingly important in the other countries 
of Europe, Pl'actically did not exist in Russia. Russia was 
an agricultural country, 'w'hose agriculture, moreover, was 
The very primitive and inefficient. It was a nation of serfs 
peasantry. and of peasants little better off than the serfs. This class 
was wretched, uneducated, indolent, prone to drink excess- 
ively. In the "mil'," or village community, however, it 
possessed a rudimentary form of communism and limited 
self-government. 
Over this vast and ill-equipped nation ruled the Autocrat 
of All the Russias, or Tsar, an absolute monarch, whose 
decisions, expressed in the form of ukases or decrees, were 
Alexander I, the law of the land. The ruler in Í815 was Ale
1der I, 
1777-1825. a man thirty-eight years of age. Ascending the throne 
in 1801, he played a commanding rôle in the later Napoleonic 
era. Under him Russia took a leading part in the politics 
and wars of Europe. Allied with Napoleon in 1807, he brole 
away from him in 1811, and from that time was his constant 
and powerful foe. In early life he had had as tutor Colone
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.For :;evcral years after his accession he folIo" ed a pro- 
gressi, c llnd refonuing policy. 'rhe tinIes, however, were 
not propitiou:, for any bweeping changes. ]
ronl 1805 to 
1815 l{ussia was ahllost incessantl) at war, and it is csti- 
nlated that she lost in these wars nearly a Inillion and a 
quarter of nlen, nlost of ",honl rlied frolli sickness or the 
privations of war, rather than in battlc. The national 
deLL and the burden of taxation had necessarily been im- 
nlensely augnlentcd. 'loreo\'er, blocking the way of re- 
form was an administrati, e service thoroughly honeycombed 
with corruption, 
o that even the official historian of the 
period after 1815 could only say, "Everything was cor- The 
rupt, evcrything unjust, everything dishonest." Such con- corruption 
d . . ' d . . h ... . of the 
lbons constItute a serIOUS restraInt upon t e InItIative govern- 
and work of the ruler. mente 
In 1815 Alexander I stood forth as the Inost liberal 
sovereign on any of the great thrones of Europe. In the 
reorganization of Europe in 1814 and 1815 he was, on the 
whole, a liberal force. He it was who insisted upon reason- 
ably generou
 ternl:5 to Francc, on the part of the victorious 
allies; who insistcd that Louis XVIII 
hould grant con- 
stitutional liberties to the l
rench people; who, at the 
Congrc5:' of Y'ienna, favored, though ineffectuallJT, the 
aspirations of the German people for a larger political 
lifc. 
I-Ir 
howed his Jibcrltl tendencies even more unmistakablJ' 
in his l}olish policy. He succeeded at theSongrcss _of 
Vienna. in securing Joost of the Grand l)uchy of "Tarsaw, 
- -- 
which he no\\ transfornlcd into the ](i ngd oln of Poland. Foland. 
rrhis \Va;:, a-;ìatc of 
3 000,000 inhabituñtS:-U.ithliï1aren. 
less than one-sixth the size of the fornler Poli
h kingdom. 
but containing the l}olish capital, 'Yarsaw. This was hence- 
forth to be an independent kingdom, not a. part of Ru'\sia. 
The only connection between th{\ two was in the person of 
the\ 'I'"la
 rph" T......_ ,,
 u.......:_ .____ L_ L_ T7"=__ l' 'D_I__..J 
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Poland, a constitutional state. He granted a constitution 
- - 
in 1815, which created a Diet of two chambers, to meet every 
two years, and to have the power to make laws and to 
examine the budget. He granted liberty of the press and 
of religion. The Polish language ,;ãs to be the official 
language in the administration and in the army. Poland en- 
joyed freer institutions at this moment than did either Prussia 
or Austria. The franchise was wider than that of England 
or France. Apparently, also, Alexander considered his Pol- 
ish experiment as preliminary to an introduction of similar 
reforms in Russia also. 
Returning to Russia from Warsaw, Alexander showed 
in many ways his desire to be a progressive and beneficent 
ruler. He thought much on what was long the fundamental 
problem of Russia, the emancipation of the serfs. There 
were 16,000,000 peasants on the vast doma iñSthat belonged 
to thè Crown alone. The condition of these he sought to 
improve. But the general problem was so vast, his own 
will so unsteady, that it was solved neither by him nor by 
his successor. It was, however, a fact of importance that 
a Tsar had conspicuously indicated that this was the great 
national evil, which must be removed before Russia could be- 
come either free or progressive. The Emperor's opinion 
could not fail to have a formative influence. Alexander 
devoted his attention also to healing the wounds and repair- 
ing the waste of the long wars. His activity was incessant 
and varied. He endeavored to make the administration 
efficient, and to hunt out and punish corruption, which had 
flourished abundantly during his long absences and his pre- 
occupation with foreign affairs and war, but his success 
was slight. Prison reform was undertaken. Hospitals and 
asylums received generous support. That famine might be 
avoided, in a country where transportation was very difficult 
owing to poor roads, he gave orders for the establishment 
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In foreign policy, abo, Alexander threw his influence on Liberal 
the side of Iiberulislll, in France, in Gcrnlany, in Italy, even in for
ign 
. t . tl I } . . h . pollcy. 
SpaIn; suppor Ing Iroug 1 us agents ill t ose countrIes 
those who wished constitutional forms of governUlent. Con- 
sequentJy, for SOine tiulC, he was the main obstacle in the 
path uf ::\Ietternidl, the apostle of reaction. As 
Ietternich, 
11owever, possessed the stronger character, and as Alexander 
was easily discouraged, the result of their rivalry was ulti- 
mately the triUllIph of the former. :\Ietternich had exercised 
little influence oyer ....\lexander at the Congress of Vienna in 
1814-1815, but three years later, at the Congress of .Aix-Ia- Alexander 
ChapcIIe, he ceaselessly played upon the EInperor's csscn- beco
es 
. 1] . . d . . I . ' fi f l ' b 1 reactionary, 
tIa y hmi nature, pOIntIng out tIe signi cance 0 I era- 
iSlll, how it ended in anarchy, the loss of respect of all hUIlIan 
authority, how' in the interest of civilization it Inust be 
starupcd out. Illustrations were forthcoming to point the 
argulnent; ,the election to the French Chaulbcr of Deputies 
of Radicals; the actions of the Gennan students; the murder 
of I(otzebue, one of the Tsar's own agents; the Inutiny of 
one of the 81. Petersburg regiments; tIle spread of secret 
societies. The Tsar was won to a policy of repression, 
and his support was after 1818 the Inain bulwark of )Iet- 
ternich's polic,y of intervention, wllich expressed itself in 
the various congresses and which made the name of the Holy 
AHiance a by-word among liberals. Events at home further 
altered the '"Tsar's domestic policy. II(
 becaIlle disappointed 
over the failure of his attempts to give Poland constitutional 
liberty. Those Ilttempts were always unpo p
 lar in Russia. 
'Yhy should l}o]and, the old and dangerous enenl.Y, be fa- 
vored by generous concessions not awarded to Ru
sia her- 
self? ".,. ould not such liberty be used simply to build up 
the former nation to the deb,inlent of llussia? llussian Ilbso- Friction 
lutists and reactionaries \\ ere opposed on principle to all with the 
constitutions, and feared that the Tsar's experinlent might :Poles. 
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well, for they took their liberties seriousIJ, and the Diet 
criticised freely the proposals of the Government. The 
Tsar, feeling that those wholn he had favored were un- 
grateful, and swinging to the conservative side in general, 
began to cool. The Diet rej ected in lSQO a measure sub- 
mitted by the GOyernlnent. Alexander then modified the 
constitution, and restricted the freedom he had granted by 
excluding the public from the sessions of the Diet and for- 
bidding the publication of its debates. The liberal period 
of a brief five years was soon over. 
The Poles replied by conspiring. Profoundly depressed 
by what he regarded as the ingratitude of the world, and 
skilfully terrified by l\lettemich's analysis of the unrest of 
the tilnes, Alexander became. more and more reactionary, 
and when he died, on December 1, lSQ5, he left an admin- 
istration dominated by a totally different spirit from that 
,vhich had prevailed in the earlier years. The period from 
lSQO to lSQ5 was one of reaction and repression through- 
out his dominions. 


THE REIGN OF NICHOLAS I 


Alexander left no son to succeed him. His nearest heir 
was his brother Constantine, who, however, had secretly re- 
nounced the crown, Alexander had designated his younger 
brother, Nichola , as his successor. The documents, how- 
ever, making this disposition had never been published. The 
result was confusion and uncertainty for some weeks. Nich- 
olas refused to mount the throne, and took the oath of 
allegiance to Constantine. Some days elapsed before Con- 
stantine renounced his rights publicly. The opportunity 
was seized by many malcontents and by the secret societies 
which had grown up under Alexander. They attempted to 
effect a revolution, whose precise aim was not clear. This 
was finallv nut down hv hloodsherl in the streets of St. Peters- 
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thl' IT ral Illincs or to Siberia. 'rhi:-. revolt of December 
(lM
!)) only 
trellgthellcd the hold of a.bsoluti:,m upon 
l{u
sia bj deepening the hostility of the new ruler to all 
liberalislll associated in his Blind with disloJalty and 
anarch J. 
Xicholu5 I was in his thirtieth year at the time of hi:-. Nicholas It 
nCCl'SSJon. lIis reign covered a ge
ation, 18Q.3-18.15, and 1796-1855. 
\\ boS eventful. Ilis training had not been in politics or 
awninistratIon, Lut in the army. I li
 nlind was practical, 
narro\\, rigid, und cxceedingly conservative. lIe sought to 
eraJicatc abuses whcrcver hc discovered thcIn, but in so 
vast and centralized yet iIl-conJpacted an einpirc it was 
iUIPossible for the l
nlperor to control (ft'ccti\'ely the detail
 
of the governnlcnt. lIis policy was unconlpromisingly ab- 
solutistic, both at hOine and abroad. lIe was the great 
bul\\ ark of luonarchical authority in Europe for thirty years. 
Ill' carried out systenlutically and persistently that scheme Systematic 
of reaction into which l-\lcxander had drifted during the repression_ 
closing years of his reign. lIe ðought to give an entircIJ 
Russian tone to every aspect of Russian life. I lis predeces- 
sors since Peter the Great had sought llussia's ndnlncelnent 
in imitation of weðtern Europe, in the intro(Iuction of 
\\estern custolns and ideals and institutions. Kicholas 
planted llilllself right athwart this traditional tendency_ 
l{ussia Inust he ::;clf-sufncient; 1l1ust finò within herself thp 
fundamental, active principles of her life. 
For thirty years a systelll of renlorscIess, undeviating re- 
J}ression ,\ a
 '\teadily carried out. 'rhe two principal in- 
strulllents elnployed "ere the secret police and the 
lsor- 
f'hip 'The fOffller, under the nRlne of the Third Section, The 
po."osessed practically unIilnited powers of lifc
l death , police 
I I '" . I I system 
cou ( arrest, lI11pnson, eXile, or execute \\ It lout ct or 
hindrance. 'rhe cel1!-.orshi) \\ as elahorately and minutely The censorc 
organized, and was n10st cffccti\ e in 
tanlpin(J' out freeòolu ship, 
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notes were investigated on the ground that conspirators might 
be using them as ciphers for malevolent purposes. It was 
decreed that books on anatomy and physiology should contain 
nothing that could offend the sense of decency. Punishments 
were of great severity. The most harmless word might 
mean exile to Siberia, without any kind of preliminary trial. 
The rigor of this régilne increased as the reign wore on. 
To rivet it still tighter, that vigilance should never sleep, 
a committee was a pp ointed in 184
 watch over the 
censors, and later another committee to watch over the first. 
It has been estimated that in the twenty years between 
183
 and 185
 probably 150,000 persons were exiled to 
Sib eri a, suffering fearful hardships on the way and after 
arrival, condemned, as they generally were, to work in the 
mines. In addition, tens of thousands languished in the 
prisons of Russia. 
Safeguards Needless to say, under such a system no such thing as 
against a free press or a free reading public could possibly exist. 
the ideas of 
western In 18
3 all the 'Russian journals combined did not have more 
Europe. than 1
,000 subscribers. That Russians might not be con- 
tamina ted by the pernicious liberal ideas of the west, their 
travel abroad was greatly restricted by a system of passports. 
These passports were expensive, and were only granted on the 
consent of the sovereign, and then only for a maximum 
period of five years. Anyone outstaying the time per- 
mitted might have his property in Russia confiscated. On 
the other hand, the travel in Russia of foreigners was 
elaborately discouraged. Such travelers must obtain pass- 
ports from the Russian government, must explain why they 
were visiting that country, and during their entire sojourn 
were under police surveillance. 
Foreign literature of a liberal nature was rigorously ex- 
cluded, 'Vhile Nicholas I encouraged Russian literature in 
the forms that seemed harmless, while his reign was called 
.. 1.....
11
.......+ .. 
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Gogol, while he encouraged research in lines which he con- 
sidered legitiuutte, and showed his humanitarianism by abol- 
ishing capital punislllnent, except for high treason, at a 
time when the English penal code was barbarous in its 
severity, and while he encouraged the building of railways, 
so that at the time of his death there were 6SQ miles in 
operation, his reign was, on the whole, one of repression and 
national stagnation. 
\s we have seen, Ru
sia was as com- 
- 
pletely as possible shut off from the outside world. No 
attempt was ma.de even to connect the railways with the 
systelI1s of \\ estenl Europe. In later years, regarding edu- 
cational institutions as "hotbedð of revolution," he prac- 
tically limited the nunlber of students at any Russian uni- 
versity, with the exception of those pursuing courses in 
medicine, to three hundred. The result "as that in 1853, 
in a country whose population ,\ as about 70,000,000, there 
were only about 
,900 btuùents. Religious per
ccutioll Religious 
accompanied political and intellectual. _\ny one renoullc- persecution. 
ing the Orthodox relig ion w as punished with lo
s 
f prop- 
erty and with eight to ten years of hard labor. Anyone 
attenlpting to COllvert an Orthodox believer was imprisoned 
froln cight t s 'x teen lllonths, and, for the third offense, was 
- - 
exiled to Siberia. Nicholas, like his predecessor, was alive The evil of . 
to t he ev ils of serfdon1, and during his reign six cOlllluittees serfdom, 
were appointed to study the problenl, but almost nothing 
"as accoIllplished. "I do not understand," he once said, 
speaking as ,.. the first nobleman in Russia," "ho\\ luan callle 
to be a thing, and I can explain the fact only by deception 
on one side and ignorance on the other. 'Ve must make 
an enù to this. It is better we r.;hould give up, of our own 
account, that which Inight other" i
e he \, rested frolll u
." 
Nicholas's foreign policy "as marked bJ the same char- The 
acteristics, and Inaùc him hated throughout Europe as the foreign 
T' policy of 
11l0St brutal au
crat of Europe. :r\ lcholas suppre

cd the Nicholas I 
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thus ending the historJ of that kingdoln, a history of only 
fifteen years. He waged two wars against Turkey, previ- 
ously described, one in 189!8-9, and one in 1853-6. He 
interfered decisively to suppress the Hungarian revolution- 
ists in 1849, and in German affairs he was a factor of im- 
portance. His prestige was great after 18
9. Russia, 
alone of the great powers, had passed through the turbulent 
years of 1848 and 1849 without commotion. She had aided 
in the restoration of the established order elsewhere. Her 
army, on which nearly forty per cent. of her income was 
annually expended, was supposed by Nicholas and by many 
outside of Russia to be the best in Europe, The Crimean 
war, in which Nicholas becanle involved in 1854, proved the 
hollowness of this claim. Tha t war was an oven\"'helming and 
disillusioning d
eat for Russia. Sebastopol finally fell 
after a famous siege. Russia had lost more than 
50,OOO 
lives, and had incurred an enormous expenditure. Another 
campaign and the Empire might dissolve into the elements 
from which it had been created. The prestige of Russia, 
so overwhelming since Napoleon's flight froln l\Ioscow, was 
completely shattered. The people had acquiesced in the 
narrow, iron régime of Nicholas, consoling themselves with 
the belief that their country was the greatest in Europe, 
that tbeir army was invincible, that their sovereign was the 
most powerful monarch on the Continent. The falsity of all 
The this was now apparent. The Governlnent was shown to be 
humiliation as incompetent and impotent as it was reactionary. The 
of Russia. military organization was clearly as honeycombed with 
abuses as the civil. Though the soldiers were brave, the 
generals were incapable, the officials corrupt, the commis- 
sary department a field of endless robbery. 
But in this great national hUlniliation lay the best hope 
of the future. As Prussia arose and reformed her institu- 
tions after J ena, so did Russia after the Crilnean war. 


The 
Crimean 
war. 
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:t\icholas died in IH55, and was succ
cded by his son, Alexander " 
...\Iexander 11, \\ ho ruled frolll lR.')!) to 18Hl. 'rhe new Em- II, 
. I . 1 . I t th t . f J . . 1818-1881. 
peror wns III lIS t llrty-
even t 1 year a e lUll' 0 lIS acceSSIon. 
IIp had received II varied training, dësigneJ to equip hiln 
for rule. Of un open Inind, und desirous of anlcliorating the 
conditions of llussian life, he for SOIlIC years followed a policy 
of reforul. lIe relaxed the censorship of the press, and 
rellloved most of the restrictions which had been iUlposed 
upon the universities und upon travel. Particularly did 
hl ' address hilllSclf to the quc
tion of serfdon1. 
To understand the significance of the Edict of Emancipa- 
tion, which was to constitute Alexander II's most Iegitinlute 
tith
 to faIlle, one must first understand the previous system PrevaIling 
of land tcnu re. N early all, practically nine-tenths, of the system 
. of land 
arable land "as owned by the cro\\ n and the royal pnnces, tenure. 
and by the one hundred and forty thousand faluilies of the 
nobility. 'l"'he land was, therefore, generally held in large 
estates. It was owned by a sman minority; it was tilled 
by the miIlions of Russia, who were serfs. 
The Inethod of cultivation was as follows: each estate 
was, as a rule, divided into two parts; one part reserved 
b,y the owner fur his own use, and cultivated directly unòer 
his supervision; the other assigned to his serfs. 'These 
. 
I serfs generally lived in 
mall villages, going out into the 
fields to till thcln, returning to their viIlages at night. 
'rite viJla go com1nunities, or luirs, regulated for their loenlbers The mir. 
the cl
Jt í\ 'ation of tho
e lands especially allotted to theln. 
'rhe 
erfs did not own the land, but cnjoyed the usufruct of 
it, were entitlcd to whatever the)" raised. In return the inir 
paid the landlord Cl fiÀl'd SHIn annually. ..About one-half of 
the ßlirs were on crown lands, one-half 011 lands belonging to 
the nobility. 
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economic and social life. The serfs numbered about fifty 
millions, about fl3,000,000 on the crown dOlnains, about 
3,- 
000,000 on the estates of the nobility, and over 3,000,000 
on the appanages of the imperial family and in private 
service as house dOlnestics and attendants. The serfs cul- 
tivated, then, the lands allotted to the mil', and fronl what 
they raised they got their sustenance. But they also cul- 
tivated the portion set apart for the landlord's own use. 
They must labor for him three days a week. They were 
not slaves in the strict sense of the word. They could 
not be sold separately. But they were attached to the soil, 
could not leave it without the consent of the owner, and 
passed, if he sold his estate, to the new owner. The landlord 
had the right to inflict corporal punishment, which right, 
though legally restricted, was practically uncontrolled. If 
he considered any of his serfs unduly troublesome he could 
usually get the government to force them into the army, or 
send them to Siberia. In practice, the authority of the 
proprietor was unlimited. The peasant had the use, but not 
the ownership, of enough land to support himself and family; 
but otherwise he was not his own master. 
Serfdoln was condemned on various grounds. It was 
morally harmful in that it offended .the conscience of the 
age. Economically it had not proved successful. T;YQ- 
thirds of the estates of private owners ,vere mortgaged up 
to their full value, and while s
rfdom was not alonethe 
cause of this, it was one of -:'
le éauses. Yet the institution 
had influential support. The nobles looked upon their serfs 
as the chief source of their income. It was customary in 
speaking of a nobleman's, wealth not to say that he pos- 
sessed so many acres, or had' an income of so many rubles 
a year, but that he possessed sô many hundreds of " souls," 
[t is no occasion for surprise, therefore, that although the 
Emperor, Alexander II, attacked the question immediately 
after the close of the Crilnean war, several years elapsed 
1 
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rhc C1"O\\ n serfs were in a hetter position than the serfs The Crown 
on private estates. I)ractically, their only obligation was erfs, 
to pay certain dues each year to the State or the imperial 
fan1ily, wruch were considerably snialler than those paid by 
the others to their lords. "rhey 'n
re, in a sense, tenants, 
owing the equivalent of rent. To free theIn, all that wa
 
necessary was to aholish these dues, and to recognize the 
serfs as owners of the holdings, which they had been culti- 
vating, and to grant them personal freedon1. Noone could 
question the right of the State to do what it would with 
its 0\\ n. The liberation of these serfs was begun in 1859, 
though the process was not completed until 1866. Another 
class, those in dOlnestic service, could easily be freed, but the 
class belonging to private landlords and attached to the soil 
presented greater difficulties, for it was not simply a question 
of giving thenl civil freedorn, but it was a question of 
giving them land as well. The Edict of Emancipation The Edict 
concerned the serfs of private landowners, the nobles. Issued of Emanci- 
.:\larch 3, 1861, it abolished serfdom throughout th(1 En1pire, pation. 
freeing about twenty-three million serfs, thus winning for 
Alexander the tit-Ic of "the Tsar Liberator." This mani- 
festo did not merely declare the serfs free 
en, It under- 
took to solve the far more difficult problem of the ownership of 
the soil. The Tsar felt that'merely to give the serfs free- 
dom, and to leave ull the land in the pOðsession of the 
I nobles, .would mean the creation of a great proletariat 
possessing no property, therefore likely to fall at once 
into a position of economic dependence upon the nobles, 
which would make th
 gift of freedom a mere Jllockery. 
l\loreover, the peasants were fìrnlly convinced that they '\ere 
the rightful owners of the lands which the
r and their ances- The land 
tors for centurie
 had lived upon and cultivated, und the problem. 
fact that the landlords were legally the owners did not 'lIter 
their opinion. To give them [reedon1 without land, leaving 
that with the nobles, who desired to retain it, "ould be 
bitterly resented as making their condition worse than ever. 
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On the other hand, to give them the land with their freedon1 
would mean the ruin of the nobility as a class, considered 
essential to the state. The consequence of this conflict of 
interests was a cornpromise, satisfactory to neither party, 
but more favorable to the nobility than to the peasants. 
The lands were divided into two parts, The landlords 
were to keep one; the other was to go to the peasants in 
the follo\\'ing manner: the house and lot of each peasant 
was to become his personal property; the lands surrounding 
the village were to become the property of the village, or 
mir, to be owned by the community collectively, but to 
be divided periodically among its members, according to the 
Russian fashion. 1 Such divisions were made by lot, and 
were merely temporary, for a period, varying in different dis- 
tricts, from three to twelve years, and varying also with 
the size of the family. Collective ownership of general 
fanning land, private ownership of house and lot, were thus 
the modes of land tenure adopted at the Emancipation. But 
the lands, those going to the peasants individually, and those 
going to the mir collectively, were not given to them out- 
right. The peasant and the mir must pay the landlord 
for their respective acquisitions. As they could not do 
this themselves, the State ,vas to advance the money, which 
,vas to be paid back in instalments during a period of 
forty-nine years. The principle was the same as that ap- 
plied later in the land purchase laws for Ireland. Thus 
in time the peasants would become individually and collect- 
ively the owners of a part of the soil, yet the fonner land- 
owner would be paid for what was taken from him. 2 
This arrangement was a great disappointment to the 
peasantry. Their newly acquired freedom seemed a doubtful 
boon in the light of this method of dividing the land. In- 
t This arrangement applied only to those regions where communal 
ownership was customary, namely the north, east, and south of Russia., 
_ __ _.. w ... _____ 
L_ _...",1_ n
;r'II T j.tlp R11
"iR. and Poland, 
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ÙC 'ù, the peasant could 110t see that he was profiting froIlI 
the change. Personal liberty could Jlot lJICan lJ1uch, when 
tIlC conditions of earning u. livelihood heCalHl' harùer rather 
than lighter. 'rhe peasant ceaseù to be hound to the land- 
lord, but he was bound to the rl1ir an the rIlorc closely, because 
tJ}(. rnir was bound to the State for fit least forty-nine years 
It}' its obligfition to pay lhe State for the cOllllHunal land-;. 
This Incant, concrete1y, a heavy land taÅ on each peasant. 
"T as anything gained in Lecorning a kind of serf to the 
State at thc JUOlllent of ceasing to he tIw serf of a. noble- 
man? 'rhe peasants regarded the la.nd as their 0\\ n. But 
the State guaranteed forever a part to the landlord::" and 
announceù that the peasants n1ust pay for the part assigned 
to them
clves. To the peasants this seemed sheer robbery. 

10reover, as the division worked out, they found that they 
had le3s land for their own usc than in the pre-emancipation 
days, ana that they had lo pay the landlords, through 
the State, ITlore than the lands which they did receive were 
'\orth. _\101'eo\'er, as they were not pern1itted to leave the mir 
and seek their fortunes elsewhere, even the personal liberty; 
guaranteed by elnancipation seemed hoIlow. Evidently this The land 
could be no final solution of the land question for a country question 
I ' I . I I rr-, . '. not solved, 
n. most entIre y ngrlcu tura . 1 he agrarran questIon, In- 
deed, hecallle steadily more and n10re acute during the next 
fifty yearð, and constitutes to-Jay one of the II10st difficult 
problems in the re\ olution no\v in progress. The peasant 
population has in that tinHC\ vastly increased, and the 
pr
ssure upon the land has consequently grown greater. .i\t 
present the pl!RSant has only on an average half as llluch land 
a
 he had in 1861. lIe live., necessarily upon the 'erge 
of star\ ution. 
The clnancipation of the serfs is seen, therefore not to 
Jla \ (' been an unaIJo) ed hoon. \. et J{u
sia gained Inorally 
in the estel'IU of other nations hy aholishing an indefensible 
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had the peasan ts of Prussia and Austria at the time of their 
libera tion. 1 
The abolition of serfdom was the greatest act of Alex- 
ander II's reign, but it was only one of several liberal measures 
enacted at this time of general enthusiasm. In 186
 the 
Emperor issued a decree establishing a êertain measure of 
self-governlnent. This decree was based upon investigations 
Jnade by a cOlnmission appointed in 1859. Russia is divided 
into provinces and the provinces are subdivided into districts. 
In each district a popular assembly was now established, 
called the zelllstvo, to be chosen by the landowners, the 
bourgeois, and the peasants in the villages. The district 
zemstvos were to choose representatives, who were to fonn 
provincial zemstvos. The zemstvos were to meet regularly 
once a year, and were to aid the Government in administra- 
tion. They were not to be politicaJ bodies. It was not 
the intention of the Emperor to divide or reduce in any 
degree his autocratic power. They were to serve as a 
part of the local administration, discharging certain func- 
tions which the smaller areas, the mirs, could not adequately 
perform, such as the control of the public highways, primary 
schools' and hospitals, a;îd the taking of precautions against 
famine; in short, to contribute within strict limits to the 
mater ial and lnoral well-being of the people. Thesc ZCInstvos 
were introduced gradually during the next twelve years, from 
186
 to 1876. "The zemstvo," says a leading authority, 
"has done a great deal to provide medical aid and 
primary education for the common people, and it has im- 
proved wonderfully the condition of the hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, and other benevolent institutions committed to its 
charge. In its efforts to aid the peasantry it has helped 
to improve the native breeds of horses and cattle, and it 
has created a systenl of obligatory fire insurance, together 
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with mean
 for preventing and extinguishing fires in the 
villages, a most ÏInportant oW.tter in ll. country where the 
peasants live in wooden houses, and big fires arc fearfully 
frequent." I 
'rl10ugh not intended as political or legislative bodies, 
but siJuply as aid::, to the State in business IHatters, the 
zemstvos have, nevertheless, been training schooh. in political 
co-operation. 'Though their Elctivity has been interrupted, 
restricted, nullified, IHore or less by the central governlllent, 
yet they have persisted, have struck root in the life of the 
nation, and have contributed to the political education of 
the people. 
This reforrJl in administration was followed by one in the Reform 
, judicial system (N ovenlber 186
), based upon a study of 
f t.h
 
the systeuls of Europe and the United States. The judicial JUd t lClal 
øys em. 
organization \\ as both corrupt and inefficien t. Judges were 
poorly paid, and Inight be rell10ved at any moment; trials 
were conducted behind closed doors and in ,,,,,riting, a method 
I which greatly facilitated bribery, a systenl favorable to the 
rich, oppressive to the poor. IIenceforth, it "as provided, 
that judges should serve during good behavior, that court 
proceedings should be public and oral, and that trial by jury 
should Le instituted for criminal cases. "Thatever its SJlort- 
comings, the new system waS a great improvenlent on the old. 
Other lesser reforms were also carried through at this 
time. The censorshi of the press \\ as somewhat relaxerl, 
the universities were released fr
 certain 
striction
 im- 
posed during the reign of Nicholas I, and secondarJ educa- Educational 
tion was improved. Schooh emphasizing scientific education reform. 
were founded. In 1858 thcfirs t high school for girl:, was 
opened, and in the course of six years nearly a hundred others 
were established, 
This hopeful era of reforlll was, however, soon 0' er, and End of the 
a period of reaction began, which characterized the latter era. of 
hA H' rot A 1n'-r"'....r1"_'
 __
 __ _ 1 1 11' 11' . re arm 
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1881. There were several causes for this change: the vacil- 
lating character of the Inonarch himself, taking fright at his 
own work; the disappointment felt by many who had ex- 
pected a n1illennium, but who found it not; the intense dislike 
of the privileged and conservative classes of the measures just 
described, a dislike which could express itself in acts, inas- 
much as the Tsar confided the execution of his measures 
mainly to them. As a matter of fact these measures were, 
in a pplica tion, distorted and even partially nullified. The 
reformers, hitherto a solid body, now split up into groups. 
Public opinion, the motive force behind all these changes, 
divided and became less certain. The landlords, smarting 
under the loss of their serfs, the serfs disappointed at the loss 
of some of the land which they had been accustomed to culti- 
vate, and indignant at having to pay for the land which they 
had acquired, were elements of disaffection. 
The Polish Just at this time, 'when the attitude of the Emperor was 
insurrection changing, when public opinion was in this fluid, uncertain 
()f 1863. state, occurred an event which immensely strengthened the 
reactionary f
es, 
v insurrection of Poland:- After 
the failure of their attempt to achieve independence in 1831 
the Poles had remained quiet, the quiet of despair. As 
long as Nicholas I lived they were ruled with the greatest 
severity, and they could not but see the impracticability of 
any attempt to throw off their chains. But the accession 
of Alexander II aroused hopes of better conditions. The 
spirit of nationalism revived, greatly encouraged by the 
success of the same spirit elsewhere. The Italians had 
just realized their aspiration, the creation of an Italian 
nation--:-not solely by their o\vn efforts, but by the aid of 
foreign nations. l\Iight not the Poles hope for as much? 
Alexander would not for a moment entertain the favorite 
idea of the Poles, that they should be independent. lIe 
emphatically told them that such a notion was an idle 
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(ather's policy, us all that he hdJ done had been" rightly 
done." In practice for several years, ..Alexander's policy 
wa
 one calculated to agitate and arouse, without satisfying, 
the })oles. Concessions of a liberal nature werc Illade then1, 
only to be followed by acts regarded as oppressive or 
hostile. 
rhc result "as that the irritation of the Poles in- 
creased, that misunderstandings multiplied, and that finall), 
in 1
û9, an insurrection broke out. It was in no sense 
as formidable us that of 1831. 
rhe Poles had no\v no 
- 
llrUlY, no native government, no treasury. They had been 
- 
since L8SQ cOlnplctely incorporated in l{ussia. ....\t no time 
during this ill
urrection did they control even their capital, 
\Yarsaw, which remained in the power of the regular Rus- 
sian officials and army. 
rhe fighting was entirely guerrilla 
in character, The ailIl of the l)oles was to Inake Poland The aims of 
independent. This involved not only luaking the Poland the Poles. 
of that daJ a nation, but
 adding to it the Lithuanian prov- 
inces to the ea.st, fornlCrly a part of Poland, but for ninety 
,) ears, since the first partition in 177
, in
orporated in 
Russin proper. At oncc the inten:-,e national feeling of the 
nU
sians was aroused by what seenlCd to threaten dismem- 
bennent of the Elnpire. l1cligious fanaticisn1 was also 
aroused. The P oles were RO IlHln Cath lies, whereas the 
Russians bclongecl to the Ort hod o x Greek Ch u
 Thus 
the Poles &tooc1 för schisnl in religion, as in politics. The 
îsar, consequently, in his deternlination to crush this sepa- 
ratist spirit, had the support of tremendous national passion
, 
and his campaign was conducted with vigor ùnd without 
nlercy, The onl) hope for th
 Polcs la)' in foreign in- The Poles 
teryention. In thi
 thcy were bitterly disappointed. Eng- rece
ve n
 
I d F 1 .. . . h . foreIgn aid. 
a n, rance, an( Au strIa Intervcned three tImes In tell' 
h
l f, but only by diploillatic notes, making no attempt 
to give cmphasis to their notes by a show of.l.2!.ce. Russia, 
seeing this, and supportcd by Prussia, treated their inter- 
'ention R
 SIn inlnprt1npnl'D an,.1 T'\'I"n.6"nn,1n,1 f...... 'U'90n",l. \....._ 
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The deep-seated historic evil of Polish nationality was 
the division of the people into two classes, completely alien- 
ated from each other-the _nobles and the p

. Indeed, 
the Poles were practically two peoples. The fusion of 
the two had never been consunlmated. The nobles were 
the dominant class, and were regarded by the peasants as 
despots and oppressors. As a consequence, the Polish peo- 
ple did not act together as a w'hole. The insurrect
 of 
1863, like its predecessors, was the work of the nobles. The 
- 
peasants remained inactive, unmoved by the appeals of those 
who turned to them only in adversity, but ,vho treated them 
contemptuously and harshly in ordinary times. The Tsar 
determined to use this, the fundamental fact of Polish life, 
as a means of crushing the Polish nobility, the turbulent in- 
surrectionary class, by making the Polish peasants friendly to 
Russia, This he acconlpli
hed by a decree of l\larch 1864, 
which effected a sweeping agrarian change. Practically 
half of the nobles' land
 were given to the peasants as free- 
holds. The pe
nts were released from all obligation to 
cultivate the estates which remained the property of the 
nobles. At the same time no change was made in the peas- 
ants' former right to use the nobles' forest and pasture 
lands, a right very indefinite and yet real. This right 
was now preserved to them as tend.ing to win their good 
will still more, and also as likely to keep friction alive 
between the nobles and the peasants, which in turn would 
cause the latter to look constantly to the Tsar for support 
and protection. The lands taken from the nobles were to 
be paid for, not by the peasants alone to whom they were 
transferred, but by a general land tax, which fell upon 
all lands, that is, up
 the lands left to the nobles as 
well as those now given to the peasants. T
ult was 
that the nobles would have to pay a large part of their 
own compensation, an ingenious method of punishment. The 
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The clergy hud supported the nohles in the insurrection. 
The l{u"sian gõ'vcrnment punished thenl by suppressing IJlOst 
of th(1' IIlonu.steries and con
ating their l and ::> and-by &ub- 
jecting th
 priests () political supervision. 
A -proéëSs of Ru } Itfcation \\ as HOW \ igorously pur::;ued. A policy 
'rite llussian language wa
 prescribed for the corre!o,pondcllcc of Russifica- 
f } . - } ----:1 J I f h " f tion. 
o t 1C otficla 
 anu t Ie ectures 0 t e unIversIty pro essors, 
and the use of Polish \\ as forbiddcn in churches, school
 
theaters, newspapc;;; in business sign
, in fact, everywhere. 

 conseq'iIences of th;-Polish insurrection of 1863 were 
felt in Russia as wcll. Those who desired a reversal of 
the En1peror's previou
 liberal policies and a return to the 
old methods and conditions were greatly encouraged and 
strengthened. Not that the Emperor at once abandoned 
hi
 liberal policy. The great Ineasures concerning the ad- ElI'ect ot 
.. . d . d . . I I d d . b 1 Polish 
IlllnlstratIve an JU ICla systems, a rea y escn e(, were in ti 
surrec on 
promulgated even after this. nut Alexander II, always upon Alex- 
\acillating, was troubled by these events. l{
ti
n was_ander II. 
hastened by two attcmpts to assassinate hiul, one in 18ûü, 
-- ---. 
and the other in 1867. The Tsar, hitherto liberal, became 
- - 
reactionary. The execution of the refornl measures de- 
scribed above was êñtrustcd, as ]las been said, to those who 
were anxious to lÏInit them, or completely to destroy then1, 
a.nd thu
 it caIne about that they were only partially applied, 
\\ ere robbed of 
onH
 of their essentia.l features. Universities 
again fclt the weight of bureaucratic hostility. The achieve- 
ments of the refonn era were rapidly being undone, and 
nu
sia wa
 slipping back into the old familiar ways. This 
reaction aroused intense discontent and en cndercd a Inove- 
-- 
nlent which threatened the very existence of the monarchy 
itself, 
an)ely, Nihilisll1. 
rrhe more li beral-n1Índ e d Russian s hud foUowed the re- Alexand
r'l 
Conning policy of the early years o f Alexander's reiC1'J1 "ith policy 
becomes re- 
great enthusiaSII1, and after the issuance of the decree estab- trogressive. 
-. - - - - - 
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work w ith a c onsti tution, and with real pa rlia mentary in- 
stitutions for the whole Enlpire. Their optimism ,vas doomed 
to speedy extinction. When the members of the zemstvos 
begged the Tsar to grant a representative constitution he 
rebuked them summarily for mixing in affairs not theirs. 
Shortly, the zemstvos were told th at t hey were not po liti cal 
bodies, but 111erely business organizations, designed to attend 
t
 the economic interests of their districts. -They we';e for- 
bid den to express political views. They were to be merely 
administrative 
gans, subject to the officials of the central 
governluent. 
The retrogressive policy of the later years of Alexander 
II created a widespread and bitter sense of disappointment 
and deception, and resulted in the rise of an opposition to the 
existing form of government. This feeling has passed 
through several phases, but has constantly become stronger. 
The first phase was the most pessilnistic, The Russians were 
thrown in upon themselves once more, there being no room 
in the Russian state for liberal action. Reading the works 
of the more radical philosophers and scientists of western 
Europe, and reflecting upon the foundations of their own 
national institutions and conditions, the " intellec tuals," as 
these men were called, became most destructive critics, and 
were called Nihilists. 
"The fundarnental principle of Nihilis..!!!," says Stepniak, 
"was absolute individualism. It was the negation, in the 
name of individual liberty, of all the obligations imposed 
upon the individual by society, by family life, and by re- 
ligion." Turgenieff defined a Nihilist as a "ma n who sub - 
mits to no authority, who accepts not a single principle upon 
fai th 
 ly, however high such a principle may stand in 
the eyes of men." The Nihilists were extreme indi!,idualists 
who tested every human institut ion and custom by reason. 
As few Russian institutions could meet such a test, t he Nihil- 
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lished order. rhey did not properly fonn a party of action, Persecution 
but their reckless criticislJl of goverlUllent, religion, marriage, ot the 
h I f I '. Nihilists, 
ethics brought do\\n upon then1 t e \\Tat lot le authontIes. 
Alafillcd, thc)" fie to other countric
. The term 
ihilist, 
as a tcrnl of opproDriulll, has since been applicd by the con- 
servativ(;s to 'all-; had es and kinds of refonners, mo
t in- 
accurately. 
Forced to live abroad, mainly J.n F rance and S\\ itzer- 
land, the refugees canle in contact with other advanced 
schools of tho ug ht. - One
f these was repr
nted by 

koullinc, a Sibcrian exile, who had escaped and was living Bakounine. 
in London. Bakounine was an anarch ist who advocated 
the imlnediate destruc tion ..!!..f all existing -institution
, gov- 
ernillents, churches, the family, private property, codes of 
law, irï the interests of human freedom, " in order that," as 
he 
aid lat er, " ull these millions of poor human beings who 
ure cheated, enslaved, overworkcd, and exploited . 
ßlay henceforth and forever breathe in absolute freedom." 
Shortly, Socialism was grafted upon thi
 hatred of all es- 
tablished in
titutions, this anarchy of llakounine. In the 
plac(' of the existing society, which D1Ust be swept away, a 
new society was to be erected, based on socialistic principles. 
---- - - 

rhu
 the mo\'elIlcnt cntered upon a new pha
e. It ceased to 
be merely critical and destructive. It be caIne constructive 
as well, in short, a political party" ith It positive programme, 
a party very slnalI but resolute and recklc
s, "iIling to resort 
to any lneans to achieve its aims. 
This party now deterIuined to institute an educational Nihilist 
campaign in Russia, realizing that nothing could be done propaganda 
unless the millions of peasants were shaken out of their 
stolid acquiescence in the prcvalent order which weighed so 
heavily upon them. Thi$ extraordinary tnovernent, called 
"going in llnlong the people," became very ncti \ e after 
1870. Young rllen and WOlllcn, '1.1I belonging to the educated 
(' 1 JI Ii: c:: 0 n rI ç ..nro.. 
..... J. 1__ 1. _ _ _ L 1 
 .1 . .. . 
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them to action, " to found," as one of their documents said, 
"on the ruins of the present social organization the empire 
of the working classes." They showed the self-sacrifice, the 
heroism of the missionary laboring under the most discourag- 
ing conditions. A typical case was that of Sophie Bardine, 
arrested for discussing a socialis t pamphlet before a group 
of workmen. She had for several months been en1ployed in a 
spinning factory, working fifteen hours a day, and sharing 
all the hardships of the other ,vornen-all this that she might 
get the chance to preach to them the new ideas. Our aim, 
she explained later in court, " was to arouse in the conscience 
of the people the ideal of a better organization, one more con- 
formable to justice; to point out the vices of the pre.ê.ent 
organization in order to prevent the return of th e same 
errors." It is estimated that, between 187Q and 1878, be- 
- 
tween two and three thousand such missionaries were active 
in this propaganda. Their efforts, however, were not re- 
warded with success. The peasantry remained stolid, if not 
contented. l\loreover, this campaign of education and per- 
suasion was broken up wherever possible by the ubiquitous 
and lawless police. l\lany were imprisoned or exiled to 
Siberia. 
A pacific propaganda being impossible, one of violence 
seemed to the more energetic spirits the only alternative. 
As the Government held the people in a subjection unworthy 
of human beings, as it employed all its engines of power 
against everyone who dClnanded reform of any kind, as, in 
short, it ruled by terror, these reformers resolved to fight it 
with terror as the only method possible. The" T erroris ts" 
were not bloodthirsty or cruel by nature. They simply 
believed that no progress whatever could be made in raising 
Russia from her misery except by gctting rid of the more 
unscrupulous officials. They perfected their organization 
and entered upon a period of violence. Numerous attelnpts, 
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particularly odious. In turn many of the revolutionists 
"ere executed. 
All this redoubled the activity of the authorities, pllr- Activity ot 
ticularly of the dreaded Third Section of the police. In the police. 
the cour
c of a t;inglc winter, 1878-9, it is said that nearly 
2,000 arrests were n1l1,de in St. Petersburg nlone. SU
 pected 
persons were not allowed witnesses, and were often surnmarily 
executed. Thousands were arrested and sent to ;:,iberia 
without trial, by sirnple adnunistrative decrees. Finally the Attempts 
terrorists detennined to kill the 'I'sar as the only way of upon the 
- } . h h I I t - d b . .1 . Emperor's 
overt lrowing t e woe Ia e ar ltrary anu oppressIve sys- life. 
tern. Several attempts were lllade. In ...\pril 1879 a school- 
master, 
olovief, fired five shots at the Emperor, none of 
- - 
which took effect. In December of the sallIe year a train 
on which he was supposed to be retunIing frorn the Crimea 
'Was wrecked, just as it reached J.\Ioscow, by a luine )!aceù 
-- 
between the rails. Alexander escaped only because he had 
reached the capital secretly on an earlier train. rrhe next 
attempt (February I
80) was to kill him while at dinner 
in the 'Yinter Palace in St. Petersburg. Dynamite was ex- 
ploded, ten soldiers were killed and fifty-three wounded in 
the guardroom directly overhead, and the floor of the dining 
rOOIIl was torn up. 'rhe Tsar narrowly cscaped because he 
did not go to dinner at the usual hour. 
St. Petersburg Was by this time thoroughly terrorized. Alexander 
Alexander no\\ appointed Loris IHclikoff practicaII)" dic- II and 


. :\Iclikoff sought to inaugurate a milder régime. 11(' 
:


01f. 
reJeased hundreds of prisoners, and in nlan)' cases commuted 
the"'death sentence. lie urged the 'rsar to grant the peopll' 
some sha re in t he go\'ernment, bclie\"ing that this would kill 
th(" 
ihilist mo, enIent, which was a violent e-xpression of 
the di
content of th
 nation with the abuses of an arbitrary 
and lawless systelIl of government. lIe urged that this could 
be done without weaiening the principle of autocracy, and 
t}U1I+ +hno \ 1^..,....
 ]
_ _ ___1 1 1 ,1 
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itation anrl mental perturbation the Tsar ordered, l\larch 13, 
1881, l\lelikoff's scheme to be published in the official journal. 
Assassina- But on that san1e afternoon, as he was returning from a 
tion of Alex- drive, escorted by Cossacks, a bOlnb was thrown at his 
ander II. . Th . k d d f I . 
carnage. e carrIage was wrec Te , an many 0 lIS escorts 
were injured. Alexander escaped as by a Iniracle, but a 
second bomb exploded near hilu as he was going to aid 
the injured. He was horribly mangled, and died within an 
hour. Thus perished the Tsar Liberator. At the same time 
the hopes of the liberals perished also. This act of supreme 
violence did not intimidate the successor to the throne, 
Alexander III, whose entire reign was one of stern 
repressIon. 
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THE REIGN OF ALEXANDER III 


The man who no,v ascended the throne of Russia was In 
the full flush of magnificent manhood. Alexander III, son 
of Alexander II, was thirty-six years of age, and of power- 
ful physique. His education had been chiefly military. He 
was a man of firm and resolute rather than large or active 
mind. He was profoundly religious, and had a deep sense 
of his responsibility. 
It shortly became clear that he possessed a strong, inflex- 
ible character, that he was a thorough believer in absolutism, 
and was detennined to maintain it undiminished. I-lis most 
influential adviser was his former tutor, Pobyedonostseff, later 
for many years Procurator of the Holy Synod, a man 
who abhorred the liberal ideas of western Europe, and who 
insisted that Russia must preserve her own native institutions 
untainted, must follow without deviation her own historic 
tendency, which he conceived in a strictly nationalistic sense. 
The orthodoxy of the Greek Church, the absolutism of the 
of monarch, were the fundamental tenets of his belief,-no 
coquetting with western ideas of representative government 
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behind t!lC' throne during all of Alexander lIT's rcign, and 
during the first tcn Jears of his succes"or's, the present Eln- 
peror's. Of those opinions two, significant and characteris- 
tic, may he quoted, tit("' one concerning parlialIlCntary insti- 
tutions, the other conccrning the prc
s, suppo
ed, in western 
Europe, to b(' two of the IIlost powerful ngencies of progress. 
"Parlianlcnt is an institution serving for the satisfaction 
of pcr
onal anlbition, vanity, and self-interest of the members. Opposition 
Thp institution of Parlialnent is, indeed, one of the greatest to the idea! 
. 11 . f h d I . A.. h d . t of Western 
1 ustrabons 0 Ulnan C USlon. VI} t e pc Iffien E 
' urope. 
of thi
 edifice i
 inscribed, 'All for the public good,' This 
jc;; no Illore than a lying fonnuIa; Parli:lIncntarisnl is the 
triulnph of egoism-its highest expression." "FrolH the 
day that luan first fell, fahehood has ruled the \\"'orld, ruled 
it in hUlnan speech, in the practical business of life, in all its 
relations and institutions. Rut never did the l
athcr of Lies 
spin such webs of falsehood of every kind as in thi
 restless 
age. The press IS one of the falsest institutions 
of our tilne." 1 
Under the influence of such an adviser, and under the 
sway of his own instincts and his indignation at the insolent 
denland of the Nihilists that th{' Inurderers of his father 
he not punished as they were merdy "c::\.ecutors of 11. hard 
civic duty"; influenced, too, no doubt, by the general horror 
which that cvent inspired, and the wnrIn evidences of loyalty 
which it ca.lled forth, ...\lexander assunlecI an attitude of 
defiant hostility to innovators and liberals. IIis reign, \\ hich 
lasted fronl IHSI to 189-t, was one of reversion to the older 
ideals of government nn(] of unqualified aL"olutisIn. 
1'hc terrorists were hunted down, and their attclllpts prac- The 
tical1y ceased. ï'he press was thoroughly gagged, univcrsit.r terrorists 
. hunted 
professor
 and stuòents were watched, su
pended, c
lled, down. 
as the case might he. The refornls of 
\h_''\.andcr II were 
in part undone, the 7el11st\ os particularly bcin:..., Inore and 
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tion, being greatly augmented. Liberals gave up all hope 
of any improvement during this reign, and waited for better 
days. 
ßlany of the subjects of the Emperor felt the hand of 
the oppressor with excessive severity. Under him began 
the persecutions of the Jews, which have been so dark a 
feature of recent Russian history. The chief home of the 
Jews in the modern world is Russia. Out of about eight and 
a half million Jews in Europe, over five million live in 
that country. The Russian Jews had long been restricted to 
Poland and to the contiguous provinces of Lithuania, called 
the Jewish Territory, formerly a part of Poland. The Tsar, 
bigoted, and believing in a policy of Russification of all 
the varied elements and races of the Empire, looked 
with disfavor upon a people which held fast its own re- 
ligion and spoke its own language and maintained its own 
customs. Under Alexander II the restrictions upon Jewish 
residence had not been rigorously enforced, and many were 
living outside the Jewish Territory. These were now ordered 
back, although suffering and hardship were the inevitable 
result. Anti-J ewish riots broke out in many places, costing 
many lives. The Government gave but slight protection; 
indeed, in many cases the officials appeared to encourage 
the outbreaks, so popular was Jew-baiting. To keep them 
out of the liberal professions decrees were issued linliting 
the number of Jews who might attend the secondary schools 
and universities-to from three to ten per cent. of the 
total enrolhncnt according to the region, even though in 
s
mc of these districts they formed a third or a half of 
the population, Utterly miserable and insecure, tens of 
thousands left the country. The great Jewish emigration 
to the United States dates from this time. 
Elsewhere, too, in the Baltic provinces, where the dominant 
element was of German origin, and in Finland, and particu- 
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Empire of religions, racc:-" and languages not his own, and he 
steadily endeavored to suppress the varjatjon
. Thus by 
the close of his reign the attempt to force alien peoples to 
become thoroughly Russian was in process of execution. It 
was both political and religious. .Apparently meeting with 
A. large nleasure of success, it
 penuanence or profundity 
was not clear. 'Yiùe
pread, intense, though silent, diJ:.- 
affection was aroused, which would surely express itself 
if the Government should ever find itself in dIfficulties. 
This policy So\\ ed abundant seed
 of trouble for the 
future. 
''''hile the policy of ...\lexandcr III was thus opposed to Progressive 
the intellectual and moral forces of liberal is Ill, and while features ot 
. h hI . h I .. d . the reign 
It was ars J oppressIve to t e re Iglous Issenters and of Alex- 
subject nationalities of alien race, in other directions it was ander III. 
progressive. The rrsar was sincerely interested in the 
material advancelnent of his people, and "on the title of 
the Peasants' Emperor. He abolished the poll tax, which 
has been called" the last relic of serfdoln " (J anuarJ 188
). 
He partially canceled the dues stiII owed by the peasants 
in compensation for lands acquired at the time of the emanci- 
pation. lIe sought to encourage the peasants to emigrate 
from congested districts to more sparsely populated regions, 
for the question of sub",istence was then, as it still is, a 
serious problem in RUðsia. The lands allottcd the pCd.sants 
at the tinle of their liberation were inadequate then, and 
have become more inadequate since, owing to the rapid 
gro\\ th of the population. In 1815 the population was 
about forty-five miIIion, in 1867 over eighty-two, in 1885 over 
one hundred and eight millions. "This growth has been re- 
markable. In a land with endless agricultural stretches, 
widespren.d and terrible famines have fr
quentIy occurred. 
"rhe most ilnportant feature of .l-\lexandcr's reign \\ as the The 
industrial revolution which began then, and hn
 been carried industrial 
. . . .. revolution. 
mn,.'h tIlYO
1..^... n
..1
_ 1-.__ ___ _ _ y-" 
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was of the primitive type. 'Vhatever industries existed were 
mainly of the household kind. llussia was one of the poorest 
countries in the world, her inlmense resources being undevel- 
oped. Under the system of protection adopted by Alexander 
II, and continued and increased by Alexander III, industries 
of a modern kind began to grow up. A tremendous inlpetus 
was given to this development by the appointment in 1892 
as :\linister of Finance and Commerce of Sergius de 'Vitte, 
one of the most salient personalities in recent Russian his- 
tory. 'Vitte believed that Russia, the largest and most 
populous country in Europe, a world in itself, ought to be 
self-sufficient, that as long as it remained chiefly agricultural 
it would be tributary to the industrial nations for manufac- 
tured articles, that it had abundant resources, in raw material 
and in labor, to enable it to supply its own needs if they 
were but developed, that a diversified industrial life would 
have the further advantage that it would draw laborers from 
the soil already overtaxed, and would thus render the agra- 
rian problem less acute. To effect this economic transforma- 
tion, believing thoroughly in a protective tariff, he advised 
that duties be raised and applied on a wider scale. But 
that the process of building up the nation's industries might 
be rapid, it was essential that a large amount of capital 
should be invested at once in the various industries, and this 
capital Russia did not possess. One of the cardinal features 
of 'Vitte's policy ,vas to induce foreign capitalists to invest 
in Russian factories and mines. He was eminently success- 
ful in brif.1ging this about by showing them that they would 
have the Russian market by reason of the protective system, 
and by promising, in many cases, large orders from the 
Government for their products. Immense amounts of for- 
eign capital poured in, and Russia advanced industrially in 
the closing decade of the nineteenth century with great swift- 
ness. But that these industries might flourish, the markets 
1 1 
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COllllnunicu tion. S}U." now undertook to supply this "ant Extensive 
ùy e"{tc.nsive railway building. For SCHne years belore 
l. de railway 
" T' I H ' ] >. b . 11 ' I h 0 . 1 construe- 
Itte Hssunlt'( 0 lce, \ussla was UI (Ing css t an 40 nll es t " 
Ion. 
of railway II year; from that tinlc on for the rest of the 
decade, shc built ncarlJ 1, toO Iniles n year. '.rhe Illost stu- 
penc10us of these unùertakings was that of a trunk IinC" 
connecting Europ.. with th(> Pacific Ocean, the great 'I'rans- 
Siberian railroad. }t'or this H.ussia borrowed vast sums of 
Inoney in western Europe, principally in France. Begun in 
IH91, the roa(] was fonually opened in 190Q. It has re- 
duced the tilnc and cost of transportation to the East about 
one-half. In 1909 llussia possesseò over 41,000 nliles of 
railway, over 
8,OOO of which were owned and operated by 
the Governnlen t. 
This trenlendous change in the economic life of the Empire Rise ot 
"as destined to have 1J10Illentous consequences, some of which labor 
. kl " T' I } . I . f d problems. 
were qUlc' J apparent. It I t Ie Jntroc uctIon 0 mo ern 
industry 011 a large scale came the rise of a large laboring 
class and of labor problclns of the kind with which western 
Lurope had long been familiar. An industrial proletariat 
has sprung up in Hussia as elsewhere, a new sourcp of dis- 
content. Cities ha\'e grown rapidlJ, owing to the large 
nunlber of worknll
n pouring into then1. Two of these, :\Ios- 
cow and St. Petersburg, have over u. IniI1ion each. In the 
large factor)" towns the revolutionists have u new field of 
acti\ ity which can be nlore easily worked than the country 
districts. IIere socialistic theories ha\'e spread rapidly as 
Rlllong the working people of the other countries of Europe. 
.All this, too, has created a considerable body of rich Rise of a 
U industrials" of thp nlidùle class, of capitalists, in short, n neh 
b .. I . h II I I ' tl bourgeoisie. 
ourgeol:Slc \\ lIC WOU ( not pcrlllanent y )C content WI 1 
entire exclusion froIH political power or with obsolete, nar- 
row, illiberal fOrIlls of government. 'rhus the political con- 
dition of to-day has heen rendered nlore cOlnpll'x bJ the 
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to be, not stagnant, but highly formative. Alexander was 
undermining his most cherished political principle by the new 
forces which he was liberating, and which in time were bound 
to spring the old iron framework of Russian life asunder. 
This fact partly explains the great unpopularity of Witte 
among the traditional ruling classes of Russia. A system 
resting on privilege and tradition cannot safely innovate 
even in the direction of extracting oil and iron from the soil, 
and spinning cotton and weaving wool. That the old system 
was being undermined was not, however, apparent, and might 
not have been for many years had not Russia, ten years after 
Alexander's death, become ipvolved in a disastrous and humil- 
iating war with Japan. 


THE REIGN OF NICHOLAS II 


Accession of Alexander III died in 1894, ,nd was succeeded by his 
Nicholas II. son, Nicholas II, then twenty-six years of age. The hope 
was general that a milder régime might now be introduced. 
This, however, was not to be. No change of importance 
was made in the Emperor's councilors. Pobyedonostseff, the 
very incarnation of narrow-minded, stiff-necked despotisn1, 
remained the power behind the throne. For ten years the 
young Tsar pursued the policy of his father with scarcely 
a variation save in the direction of greater severity. Nich- 
olas early announced his intention to "protect the principle 
of autocracy as firmly and unswervingly as did my late and 
never-to-be-forgotten father." A suggestion of one of the 
zemstvos that representative institutions might be granted 
was declared "a senseless dream," and the zemstvo was 
. severely reprimanded. The government of Russia grew more 
COB.bnuance . 
of auto- oppressive, rather than less, as the century wore to Its 
cratic gov- close. It was not a government of law but one of arbitrary 
ernment. power. Its main instruments were a numerous and corrupt 
.. .. I 1_ 
_
_1___L_
.
_
.....",J. ;.....+hP 
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active police. '.fhis bcing the sysh'Jn, nn l'luillcnt Russian 
bl'holar, l:>rofessor Vinogradoff, could say in England in 
190
, "N obod.}' is securc against sea.rch, arrest, ilnprison- 
J11l'llt llnd 1 elegation to the remote parts of the Elnpire. 
Froln political sup
r\'ision the solicitude of the authorities 
has spread to interferences with all kinds of private affairs. 
Such is the lega.l protection we are now enjoying 
in Ru

iu." And again, H Such a government is not a 
fitting patron of law and justicc. \Vhat it enforces IS 
ohedience to order, not to law, and its contenlpt of law is 
exemplified in eyery way." 1 Lnder such a systern, men 
could be terrorized into silence, thc.r could not be made 
contented. Disaffection, driven into subterranean channels, 
only increased, biding its time for eXplusion. The illllllense Increasing 
additions to the public debt and expenditure, occasioncù disa1fection. 
by the extensivc railroad building and the support of arrny 
and navy, involved heavier taxation which feU mainly on 
the poor, the pcasantry, reducing them to destitution and 
despair. Of this the san1e Russian authority said, speak- 
ing of the appalling conditions, " In most cases the nUl11ber 
of cattle and horses owned b,y the peasantry is decreasing. 
In some districts of thc province of Samara, which counts 
anlong the granaries of Russia, there have been years when 
one-third, and even one-half of the population have been 
turncù into n1endicants. "Then the tax gatherer turns a.way 
in òot.,pair frolH .such wretched people he fastens the more Wretched 
on those who still llave something left. It Illay be said condition 
, } . J f } '. f h R . of the 
\\ It lout exaggeratIon t lat or t Ie lllaJont,y 0 t e USSlan t 
peasan ry. 
peasantry the prinlary object in life is to earn enough to 
pay the taxes, e\'er.rtlling else is accident. The wondcr is 
Hot at the lack of entcrprise and thrift, but at the endurance 
\\ hich enaules men to toil along in the fa.ce of such con- 
ditions." 2 The sallle witness quotc
 a. I{us
i:ln rnagistrate 
as saying that" thl're is noindignit.r \\ hich, in the beginniAg 
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of the twentieth century, may not be inflicted on a Russian 
peasant." 
Persecution The professional and educated nlan was in a condition 
of the U in- almost as intolerable. If a professor in a university, he was 
tellectuals." .. 
watched by the pohce, and was hkely to be removed at any 
moment as was Professor l\tIilyoukov, an historian of dis- 
tinguished attainn1ents, for no other reason than " generally 
noxious tendencies." If an editor, his position was even 
more precarious, unless he was utterly servile to the author- 
ities. It was a suffocating atmosphere for any man of the 
slightest intellectual independence, living in the ideas of the 
present age. The censorship grew more and more rigorous, 
and included such books as Green's History of England, and 
Bryce's American Commonwealth. Arbitrary arrests of all 
kinds increased from year to year as the difficulty of thor- 
oughly bottling up Russia increased. Students were the 
objects of special police care, as it was the young and ardent 
and educated who were most indignant at this senseless 
despotism. 
lany of them disappeared, in one year as many 
as a fifth of those in the University of l\foscow, probably sent 
to Siberia or to prisons in Europe. 
A government of this kind was not likely to err from 
Attack upon excess of sympathy with the subject nationalities, such as 
the Finns, the Poles and the Finns. In Finland, indeed, its arbitrary 
course attained its climax. Finland had been acquired by 
Russia in 1809, but on liberal terms. It was not incor- 
porated in Russia, but continued a Grand Duchy, with the 
Emperor of Russia as simply Grand Duke. It had its own 
Parliament, its Fundamental Laws or constitution, to which 
the Grand Duke swore fidelity. These Fundamental Laws 
could not be altered or eXplained or repealed except with the 
consent of the Diet and the Grand Duke. Finland was a 
constitutional state, governing itself, connected with Russia 
in the person of its sovereign. It had i

 o

 army, its ow.
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a million to nearly three million by the close of the century, 
and was, according to an historian of Itussia, at least thirty 
years in advance of that country in all the appliances of 
material civilization. 1 'l'he sight of thi
 country enjoying 
a constitution of its own Ilnd a separate organization \\ as 
an oft'ense to the men controJIing H,ussia. They wished to 
sweep away all distinctions between the \ arious parts of 
the Ernpcror's dominions, to unify, to Russify. 'rhe attack 
upon the liberties of the "Finns began under Alexander III. 
It was carried much further by Nicholas II, who, on February 
15, 1899, issued an imperial rnanifesto which really abro- Abrogation 
gated the con
titution of the country. 'The F'innish Diet of the 
h f I I . 1 I . I . Finnish 
was ence ort} to e g Is ate on y concernIn g Juatters re atIng t ' t ti 
cons 1 U on. 
solely to .Finland. All legislation of a general na.ture affect- 
ing the Ernpire as a whole was to be enacted in the ordinary 
way, that is, by the '1'sa1', who also said, " \Ve have found 
it necessary to reserve to Our
elves the ultirnate decision as 
to which laws come within the scope of the general legisla- 
tion of the Empire." This practically nleant that Finland 
was henceforth to be ruled like Russia. The }i'inns so under- 
stood it. The following Sunday '\, as observed as a day 
of nlourning. 
\n irnnlCl1se petition was drawn up, signed 
within five days by over half a million people. The "Tsar 
refused to receive it. 
The process of enforced l{ussification was continued. 
l.'he Finnish army was virtually incorporated in the ltussian. 
Finnish soldiers, who had hitherto been required to serve 
only in the Grand Duchy, might now be sent to serye 
anywhere. Itus
ian officials were appointed to positions in 
Finland previousI.}" filled only by 
"inns. Newspapers \\ ere 

uppressed or suspended. Finnish nationality was being in- 
tentionally crushed out. Intense W1.S the indignation of the 

"inns, but three million people were powerless again:o,t Despair 
the autocrat of one hundred and forty million. 
'or the of the 
mnmpnt thp1"l\ 'U"I\1"D nn c;

 nf n....n ....,.",coco:hln _..I:nt t:!._;9Y"> 1C'fnn. 
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despair seized the people. Temporary relief was to COlne as 
a result of the disastrous defeat of Itussia in the war with 
Japan in 190
-5, a landmark in contemporary history. 
Rise of the To understand recent events in Russia it is necessary to 
Far Eastern trace the course of that war whose consequences have been 
Question. . h h . . 6 
profound and far-reaclung, and to s ow t e sIgnl cance 
of that conflict we must interrupt this narrative of Russian 
history in order to give an account of the recent evolution 
of Asia, the rise of the so-called Far Eastern Question, and 
the interaction of Occident and Orient upon each other. 



CHAPTER XXX 


TILE F AU. EAST 


ENGLAXD, Flt..\XCE, AXD It USSIA IX ASIA 


ECROPE has not only taken possession of ...\frica, but she England, 
1.. t k . f 1 f ' . d France and 
nas a pen possessIon 0 arge parts 0 .rt.sla, an presses R 1 I i 
uss a n 
with increasing forcè upon the renlainùer. England and Asia. 
F'rance Jonlinatc ::>outhern ...\sia by their control, the fornler 
of India and Burlua, the latter of a large part of Indo- 
China. n.ussia, on the other hand, dOlninates the north, 
from the Ural )Iountuins to the Pacific Ocean. ...\s far as 
geographical extent is concerned, she i
 far more an Asiatic 
power than a European, which, indeed, is also true of 
England and of France, and she has been an Asiatic power 
nluch longer than they, for as early as 1581 Co

aclJ, from 
the DOll had crossed the Urals and seized a town called Sibil'. 
Pu-;hing onward farther and farther east, and llleeting no 
serious oL
tacles, the population being 
lIlall, they conquered 
nlost of northern ...\sia before the Pilgriln
 caIne to AIuerica, 
and in 16
3
3 they reached thc Pacific. To this country, now 
n,ussian, they ga\'c the nalJ1e Siberia, applJing the Ual1lC of 
the first region conquered to the whole. In 16-t.8 thu town 
of Okhotsk was founded. Thus for nearly three centuries 
Russia has been a great ..Asiatic state, while England has been 
a power in India for only half that tilne. 
It was not until the nineteenth centurJ, however, that Russian 
R . b d . . \ . 
 11 expansion 
USSIU egan to evote ..,crlOUS attentIon to oS. SIll as a. lie ( 
for colonial and cOl11nlcr{'ial expansion. Siheria "HoS regarded 
lucroIJ as a convcnient prison to which to send her disaffected 
or crinlinal citizens. J:\'l'nts in Europe havc caused her to 
concentrate her attention nlOfc nud Blore upon her ..\siatic 
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sition she encountered, namely, contact with the ocean, free 
outlets to the world, Russia's coast line, either in Europe 
Russia or Asia, had no harbors free from ice the year round. She 
seeks access had attempted to gain this contact at the expense of Turkey, 
to the hoping to reach the l\Iediterranean, but she had not suc- 
sea. 
ceeded. She made no progress in this direction in the nine- 
teenth century. Blocked decisively by the Crimean war, and 
seeing no chance in Europe, she turned to seek advantage in 
the East. Her coast line in eastern Siberia was very far 
north, with the result that its harbors were icebound more 
than half of the year. She sought to extend that line south- 
ward. In 1858 she acquired from China, then involved in a 
war with Great Britain and France, the whole northern bank 
of the Amur, and two years later she acquired from China 
mOl'e territory farther south, which became the l\laritime 
Province, and at the southern point of this she founded as a 
naval base Vladivostok, which means the Dominator of the 
East. Here her development in eastern Asia stopped. 
Conquest of In another direction, Russian advance has been notable. 
Turkestan. She has conquered Turkestan, a vast region east of the 
Caspian Sea, and this conquest has brought her close to 
India, and has given great importance to Afghanistan as a 
buffer between them. Turkestan had a population of about 
10,000,000, partly nomadic, partly settled in famous cities 
such as Samarkand, Bokhara, Tashkend, The nomads fre- 
quently made incursions into Siberia, and cut off the com- 
munications of Russia with her eastern possessions. To 
secure the safety of Siberia it ,vas necessary to subdue them. 
The process was a long one (18-15-1885), and at tin1e exceed- 
ingly difficult, but was in the end entirely successful, and 
Russia annexed Turkestan, proceeding shortly to connect 
it with Europe by the Trans-Caspian railroad. 


CHINA 
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world, China, and one nlore extensive than Europe and 
probably more populous, with more than 400,000 000 inhab- 
itants. I It is a land of great navigable rivers, of vast 
agricultural areas, and of mines rich in coal and metals, 
as yet largely undeveloped. .rhe Chinese were a highly The civiliza- 
civilized people long before the Europeans were. They pre- tion of 
. China. 
ceded ,he latter b.r ccntUrIes in the use of the compass, 
powder, porcelain, paper. As early a
 the sixth centur)' 
of our erlt. they knew the art of printing from movable wooden 
blocks. They have long been fan10us for their work in 
bronze, in wood, in lacquer, for the mar\"cls of their silk 
manufacture. ...\s a people laborious and intelligent, they 
have always been devoted to the peaceful pursuits of in- 
dustry, and have despised the arts of war. 'íheir greatest 
national hero i::, not a soldier but a philosopher and moralist, 
Confucius. 'l'heir really vital religion is ancestor worship, 
and they worship, not sinlply the souls of their ancestors, 
but their ideas and custonlS as well. Hence the most salient 
feature of their civilization, its immobility. For that civili- 
zation, so ancient, and in some respects so brilliant, lacked the 
very clement that gives to I
uropean civilization its e
traor- 
dinary interest, namely, its restIessnc::,s, its eagerness, its buoy- 
ancy, its daring, its constant struggle for inlprovement, its 
adaptability to the new, its forwardness of view, in short, its 
belief in progress. The one eIJlphasized the past, the other 
the present and the future. Thp history of the former v. as 
one of endless repetition from generation to generation, and 
from century to century; the history of the latter was one of 
evolution. The reverence for ancestral ideas, for immemo- 
rial customs as the perfection of wisdom, rendered th
 Chinese 
hostile to all innovations in the renhll of thought or in the 
rcahn of action. Foreigners they regarded as barbarians. 


I 
fr. \\r. \\". Rockhill, late minister of the Vnited States at Peking, 
came to the conclusion in 1901-, after careful inquiries, that the officIal 
rl.:...___ _..
_ _.. _ _ L 
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Their Kingdom they called the l\Iiddle l{ingdom, i.e., the 
center of the world. They called themselves Celestials. 
The govern- Their Emperor was the "Son of Heaven." He was, in 

:
ta.Of theory, an absolute monarch. lIe was represented in the 
eighteen provinces into which China was divided by Viceroys. 
The office-holding class, called by foreigners the lnandarins, 
was chosen from the educated by an elaborate and severe 
series of examinations in the literature and learning of China. 
The programme of studies in vogue until very recently was 
the same that had been in vogue for a thousand years. The 
reigning dynasty, the l\Ianchu, had been on the throne since 
1644, when it succeeded in overthrowing the former or :\ling 
dynasty. 
Isolation China, then, had always lived a life of isolation, despising 
of China. the outside world. Something was known of it in Europe, 
yet remarkably little. Marco Polo in the thirteenth cen- 
tury brought home marvelous accounts which were one of 
the great inspirations of the age of geographical discovery. 
Explorers and, later, missionaries and merchants sought out 
the fabulous land. At times they even received some favors 
from the more enlightened Emperors. But, speaking broadly, 
the connection between Europe and China was of the slight- 
est down to the nineteenth century. Foreigners were per- 
mitted in the eighteenth century to trade in one Chinese 
port, Canton, but even there only under vexatious and humi- 
liating conditions. China had no diplomatic representatives 
in any foreign country, nor were any foreign ambassadors 
resident in Peking. China did not recognize any equality 
on the part of England, France, Spain, or any other country. 
"There is only one sun in the heavens, and there is only 
one Emperor on earth," was a Chinese saying. Inhabiting 
a country larger than Europe, with every variety of soil 
and climate, and with an old and elaborate civilization, it 
is not surprising that the Chinese were self-sufficient and 
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Obviously a policy of such i&olation could not be perma- 
nently maintained in the moùern age, and as the nine- 
teenth centur.r progressed it was gradually shattered. rrhis 
isolation began to be bro1.en down by the outside \\ orId as 
a re
ult of the so-ca.lled OpiUlll 'Var between China and The Opium 
Grea
 Britain, Opiuln, a very harmful and dangerous ùrug, War. 
is Illade [1'0111 a certain kind of poppy that is grown in 
India. "The Chinese government, an'\.ious to pre
erve it!, 
people from the effects of the usage of this drug, forbade 
. its importation in 1796, Yet the trade, though declared 
illegal, was carried on by sI11ugglers with \\'110111 corrupt 
Chine
e officials connived for the sake of gain. "fhis illicit 
traffic flourished greatly. Four thousand chests were im- 
ported into China in 1796, thirty thousand in 1837. Each 
chest was supposed to be worth froln six to twelyc hundred 
dollars. r:rhe profits were enormous. The trade was a 
source of great income to British India, which did not wish 
to do without it. 
In 1837 the Chinese go\'"ernnlent proposed to stop this 
smuggling, and sent a Viceroy of great energy, Lin, to see 
that it was done. In this it was entirely within it
 rights. 
Lin seized about 
O,OOO chests of opiunl and destroJed them. 
Unfortunately, by his later arbitrary and arrogant proceed- 
ings, he put himself in the wrong. Out of this situation arose 
the Opium "r ar, which began in 18.tO, and lasted about two 
years, ending in the victory of Great Britain. Thi
 \\ as the 
first" ar between China find a European power. "rhe conse- 
quences, in forcing the doors of Chilla wider open to Euro- 
pean influence, were ÏIllportant. By the rrreat,y of Xanking, 
184-Q, she \HlS forced to pay a large \\ ar indenlnit.r, in part 
as compensation for the destroJcd OpiUIll; to open to llriti...h The treaty 
trade four ports in addition to Canton, 1l'1.llldy, .AuloJ, ports. 
Fooehow, Xingpo, and Shanghai, on thc salllC conditions 
a
 tho
c established for Canton; and to cede the island of 
I {onrr h.onrr_ np:u' Canton tn EnO'l'l1HI olltri!!'ht. 1 lOll!! 
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commercial stations of the British Empire. A step was 
taken also toward the recognition of the equalitJ of Great 
Britain with China. It was provided that henceforth British 
officials should be treated as the equals of Chinese officials of 
similar rank. The question of the opium trade was left 
undecided. The Chinese refused to legalize it, declining, 
as they said, " to put a value upon riches and to slight men's 
lives." They were, however, afraid after their defeat to 
enforce their prohibition of it, and the smuggling began 
again and flourished more than ever. Owing to the fact that, 
practically, the Chinese ,vere not permitted by a Christian 
nation to abolish an infamous traffic because it ,vas a very 
lucrative one, and owing to the humiliation of their defeat, 
the relations with Great Britain continued unstable, and 
even led to another war. 
Entrance of Other powers now proceeded to take advantage of the 
various , t l"Jritish success. The United States sent Caleb Cushing to 
powers In 0 
commercial make a commercial treaty with China in 1844!, and before 
relations. long France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, and Portugal es- 
tablished trade centers at the five treaty ports. Some years 
la tel' trouble arose in Canton between the English and the 
Chinese which led to a second war with China. England was 
joined by France this time, the reason for French intervention 
being the murder of a French missionary, an act for which 
no reparation could be secured. The allies resolved to 
Treaties of carry the war to the very neighborhood of Peking, the cap- 
Tientsin. ita!. The Chinese Emperor, therefore, in 1858, agreed to the 
double Treaties of Tientsin. By the one with England, China 
agreed henceforth to receive a British ambassador, also to 
open more ports to commerce and to receive British consuls 
at the treaty ports. The treaty with France was of much 
the same nature, though differing in details. T.hese treaties 
represented a great step forward in the recognition of the 
equality of European powers with China, and in furthering 
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Peking, burned the l
nlperor's beautiful sumlner palace just 
outside, and prepared to hOlllburd the city. 'l'he result was 
that China confirmed the Treaties of Tientsin nnd agreed 
to pay additional war inden1nities (1860). Thus she Wa
 
brought into nlore direct connection with the oul
idc 
world. 
I1ussia, which had taken no part in these proceedings, kne\\ Russia 
h fi b I I } .. J h . d 1 annexes the 
ow to P ro t Y t lent. t was at t us tIme t 1at s e In UCC( M ' t ' 
an Ime 
China to cede to her the :\Iaritiln
 Province, which extended Province. 
her Pacific coast line seven hundred miles further south, 
enabling her to found at its southern port Vladivostok, as 
has already been luentioned (1860). 
The period of greatest inlportance in China's relations 
with Europe caIne in the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as a result of a war with Japan in 1894!-5. 
ro appre- 
ciate this War it is first necessary to give some account of 
the previous evolution of Japan. 


JAPAN 


The ri"e of Japan as the lllost forceful state in the Orient J'apan. 
is a chapter of very recent history, of absorbing interest, and 
of great 
ignificance to thp present age. .i'\cconlplished in 
the last third of the nineteenth century, it hu
 ulready pro- 
foun(Ily ultered the conditions of international politics, and 
seClns likel)" to be a factor of increasing 1l10inent in the future 
evolution of the world. 
Jupan is an archipelago consisting of several large islands Description 
and ubout four thousand snlaIler one
. It co\'ers an area of J'apan. 
of 147,000 square miles,t which is slnaJIer than that of 
California. Thc main island" form n cre"cent, the northern 
point being- opposite Siberia, the southern turning in toward 
!(orea. UchH
en it llnd .Asia. is thp 5ea of Japan, 1'he 
country is vcr)" Inountainou
, its most f:lnlOUS peak, Fllji- 
)ama rising to Il height of l!.!,OOO feet. Of volcanic origin, 
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comn10n, and have detcnnined the character of dOlnestic 
architecture. The coast line is much indented, and there 
are many good harbors. The Japanese call their country 
Nippon, or the Land of the Rising Sun. Only about one- 
sixth of the land is under cultivation, owing to its mountain- 
ous character, and owing to the prevalent mode of farming, 
Yet into this small area is crowded a population of about 
fifty luillion, w'hich is larger than that of Great Britain 
or France. It is no occasion for surprise that the Japanese 
have desired territorial expansion. 
The people of Japan derived the beginnings of their civili- 
ization frOin China, but in many respects they differed greatly 
from the Chinese. The virtues of the soldier were held 
in high esteen1. Patriotism was a passion, and with it 
went the spirit of unquestioning self-sacrifice. " Thou shalt 
honor the gods and love thy country," was a command of 
the Shinto religion, and was universally obeyed. ..An art- 
loving and pleasure-loving people, they possessed active 
minds and a surprising power of assimilation which they were 
to show on a national and momentous scale. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century their state and 
society .were thoroughly feudal, and presented many inter- 
esting points of similarity with forms long outlived in 
Europe. The l\likado or Emperor, reputed to be the de- 
scendant of the gods, was the head of the nation. But while 
he had formerly been a powerful personage he had for two 
centuries and more sunk into a pu.rely passive state. He 
lived in complete seclusion in his palace in Kioto, took no 
part in the actual government, had become, in fact, a 
figurehead, invested with a kind of religious authority or 
halo, so that many foreigners thought that he was not the 
Emperor but a sacred ecclesiastical personage. The real 
authority was the Shogun. The comparison is often made 
I-,.nl-n nn..,. l-hn c.h,.. I"'I'n..,. n..,. rl l-l.^ l4'
n ..,.lr; co 1, TY'I.... 
T'" 
 ,..-1' l-h n "-"01 () 
ø 
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and rnore power in the actual direction of affairs until 
It(' \\ as practicaJIy the ruler. lIe ha(I his 0\\ n palace at 
'Yedo, which was the real seat of go\'erIUllent, and hi:ot PO\\ er 
bccarne hercditary, pa
sing froJTI tlw Shogun to hi
 heir 
without di
turbance. 'rhe 'likado was the norninal, the 
Shogun the real ruler. "fhere were thus practicaJIy two 
dJna
ties. Beneath the Shogun was the nlilitary aristoc- The 
racy, the Daimios, owners of great c
tates, go\'ernor
 of Daimios, 
. d b J J } . . I S . the Samurai 
provInces, an cneat I t }(
nl t IClr retaulcrs, t IC aUluraI, 
or ClUbS of warriors, conlpletely anned in coats of Inail, 
hc1nlCts, and cuirasses, not greatIJ dissilnilar fronl those with 
which Europe had been fanliliar centurie
 before. These 
were the directing classes of the state. Beneath thenl were 
UlC masses of the peoplc, of no importance politicaJIy, mer- 
chants, peasants, artisans. Such \nlS the SystCIU that re- 
mained intact until the remarkable revolution which began in 
1868. That revolution was a direct rcsult of the insistence of 
foreign nations that Japan should entcr with them into the 
ordinary relations that exist anlong nations. 
For about two hundred years Japan had been almost 
hernleticalIy scaled against the outside world. In the period 
of geographical discoveries of the fifteenth century, Zipangu 
had been one of the mysteries and allurenlcnts of the \'enture- 
sOlne navigators. Europe had a vague knowledge of the 
existence of this island, which was placcd on pre-Columbian 
map
 somewhat east of the present lTnited States. ".ro clear 
up this obscurity, find to find a con, enient route to the riche,;; 
which were associated in nu'n's nlÍnds with the East ßcner- 
nJlJ, was one of the objects of th<:' Spanish and Portuguese 
discoverers. One of the latter, Pinto, was tht"' first to reach Advent of 
the famous land, in 154Q. lIe was well received as were Europeans. 
for a time other visitors. In a few years nlissionaries came, 
among whom was l
'rancis Xavier, the Jesuit. Later other 
missionaries appear to have had ver)" con
idcrllh]e f'uccess. 
It is said that in 1 fiRl tJ,P1"P U"ørø .... n J.........1_......1 ..t
n__L__ __..1 
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mated that there were 10,000 converts a year. But bitter 
persecutions of the Christians finally broke out, apparently 
occasioned by the pretensions and tactlessness of the bishops, 
and possibly by their political intriguing. A reaction 
naturally resulted. l\lore than 
O,OOO converts were put to 
death in 1591, amid fearful tortures. The spirit of persecu- 
tion flamed up from time to time in the years following, cost- 
ing thousands of victims. The anti-foreign feeling grew so 
strong that in 1638 Japan adopted a policy of isolation, 
more rigorous than that of China. Foreigners were for- 
bidden to enter the country under pain of death, and the 
Japanese were forbidden to leave it. They were also for- 
bidden to buy foreign goods, and they might sell only those 
articles which the Government permitted, and then only to 
the Dutch, who were allowed a trading station on the small 
peninsula of Deshima. This was Japan's sole point of con- 
tact with the outside world for over two centuries. 
This unnatural seclusion was rudely disturbed by the 
arrival in Japanese waters of an American fleet under Com- 
modore Perry in 1853, sent out by the government of the 
United States. American sailors, engaged in the whale fish- 
eries in the Pacific, were now and then wrecked on the coasts 
of Japan, where they generally received cruel treatment. 
Perry was instructed to demand of the ruler of Japan pro- 
tection for American sailors and property thus wrecked, and 
permission for Alnerican ships to put into one or more Jap- 
anese ports, in order to obtain necessary supplies and to 
dispose of their cargoes. He presented these demands to the 
Shogun, supposing him to be the sovereign, He announced 
further that if his requests were refused, he would open hos- 
tilities. The. Shogun granted certain immediate dema
ds, 
but insisted that the general question of opening relations 
with a foreign state required careful consideration. Perry 
consented to allow this discussion and sailed away, stating 
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Shogun and thc Dainlios, or ruling nlilitary class, '\\ as very 
carnest. Somc of the latter believed in maintaining the old 
policy of complete exclusion of foreigners. Others, however, 
including the Shogun, Lelieve() this inl possible, owing to the 
manifest military superiority of the foreigners. "rhey Polley of 
thought it wen to enter into relations with t.hem in order to isolation 
I h f } .. d } . breaks 
earn t e secret 0 t lut superIorIty, an t len to approprIate down. 
it for Japan. They believed this the only way to insure, in 
the long run, the independence and power of their country. 
This opinion finally prevailed, and when Perry reappeared 
the Shogun Inade a treaty with him (1854) by which two 
ports were opened to American ships. This was a mere be- 
ginning, but the important fact was that Japan had, after 
two centuries of seclusion, entered into relations with a for- 
eign state. Later other and more liberal treaties were con- 
cluded with the United States and with other countries. 
The reaction of these events upon the internal evolution 
of Japan was remarkable. They produced a very critical 
I situation, and precipitated a civil war. The epoch-making Overthrow 
treaty had been made by the Shogun, and one of its results of the 
Shoguna tee 
was the speedy overthrow of the Shogunate and of the entire 
feudal system. The l\Iikado and his supporters resented 
the high-handed action of the Shogun, nominally n 
mere subordinate, who, in a 1natter of supreme importance, 
had not consulted the sovereign. .4\11 those members of the 
feudal nobility who opposed the adlnission of the foreigners 
sided with the 
likado in opposition to the Shogun. The 

hogun and his supporters stood for the policy of entering 
into relations with the outside powers for the sinlple reason 
that the latter had the military force to enable them to 
impose their demands. The supporters of the 
likado were 
themselvcs no," convinced of that superiority in a decisive 
ma.nner. The popular hatred of foreigTlers resulted in out- 
rages, several of them by the .:\Iikado's partisans. One of 
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stronghold of the anti-foreign Daimios (1863). This had 
the result of convincing these Daimios of the superiority of 
other nations to Japan, of the uselessness of combating them 
or trying to keep theln out of Japan, of the desirability of 
adopting their civilization in order to make Japan equally 
powerful. Thus they cOlupletely reversed thcir position, 
and became friends of the ne,v foreign policy, instead of its 
bitter opponents. Other Daill1Ïos hostile to the foreigners 
were taught a similar lesson at Shimonoseki (1864). The 
situation remained, however, confused and troubled. 
In 1866 the Shogun died, and 1867 the l\Iikado. The 
successor to the latter was Mutsuhito, the present Emperor, 
then fifteen years of age. A civil war shortly broke out 
between the representatives of the l\1ikado and the sup- 
porters of the Shogun. The latter were repeatedly de- 
feated. The Shogunate was abolished. Henceforth the 
l\Iikado was the real as well as the nominal head of the 
state. He abandoned the retirement in which his predeces- 
sors had lived so long, left }(ioto in order to emphasize this 
f act, and established himself in Yedo, previously the Sho- 
gun's capital, to which was now given the name Tokio, the 
Capital of the East (1868). 
Rapid trans- The collapse of the Shogunate, and the restoration of 
formation the :\likado to absolute power constituted the initial step 

hp
, .. 
of a remarkable and sweepIng transformatIon of Japan, 
the beginning of a new era, ,vhich the l\likado himself called 
the era of "enlightened rule." Japan revolutionized her 
political and social institutions in a fe,v years, adopted with 
ardor the material and scientific civilization of the \Vest, 
made herself in these respects a European state, and entered 
as a result upon an international career, which has already 
profoundly Inodified the world, and is likely to be a constant 
and an increasing factor in the future development of t}u 
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change unique ill the history of tlw \\ odd, and notable 
for the audacity and the intelligence displayed. The en- 
trance upon this course was a direct result of Perry's ex- 
pedition. rrhe Japanese revolution will nlways remain an 
astounding story. Once begun with the abolition of the Sho- 
gunate, it proceeded with great rapidity. In 1871 the AboUtioJl 
Daimios or nobles, most of whom had sided with the :\likado, of the 
voluntarily relinquished their feudal rights, llnò the feudal old réglme. 
systeln, which had lasted for over eight hundred years, 
was entirely abolished, The old warrior class of Samurai, 
numbering about four hundred thousand, gllve up their cJas,; 
privileges, and becalne ordinary citizens. _\ll this cleared 
the wa)' for a general adoption of European institutions. 
In place of the former J11ilitary class aro
e an arnlY based Adoption of 
on European nlodels. 1\lilitary service was declared uni- European 
. institutions. 
versal and obligatory in 1872. 1]le Gernlan systenl, wInch 
has revolutionized I
urope, began to revolutionize Asia. 
Soldiers enter upon n1ilitary service at the age of twenty, 
serve three years in the active anny, pass for four into the 
reserve, and are liable to be called out in any tÎIue of 
crisis until the age of forty. The army was thus nlade 
national. European officers were inlported to train it. 
A navy was started, and dockyards and arsen1.ls were 
constructed. 
The first railroad was begun in 1870 between Tokio and 
Yokohama. Thirty years later there were over 3,600 miles 
in operation. To-day there are 5,000. Steanl navigation 
wa
 begun, a telegraph s)'stenl commenced in 1868, a postal 
s)'stenl instituted, nnd in 1878 a Stock ExchangE:' and a 
CllllIuber of Conlmerce were opened at Tokio. The educa- 
tiunal Inethods of the "rest were also introduced. A un i- Reform in 
\"er
ity was estahlished at Tokio, and later another at I(ioto. education. 
Profe
sors from nbroad were induced to accept inlportant 
þositions in theln. Student
 sho,\ ed great enthusiaSlll in pur- 
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tion. In 1884 the study of English was introduced into 
thcIn. Conlpulsory Inilitary service and the system of educa- 
tion tended to fuse tlll
 people into a homogeneous whole, 
permeated with the same spirit of progress, optimisnl, and 
patriotism. Newspapers, first permitted in 1869, multiplied 
rapidly, until in 188
 there were over a hundred. Transla- 
tions of foreign books were published unceasingly. Vaccina- 
tion was introduced, and in 1873 the European calendar was 
adopted. The codes of law, civil and criminal, and the code 
of judicial procedure were thoroughly remodeled after an 
exhaustive study of European systems. The equality of all 
citizens before the law was proclaimed, and to crown this 
work of peaceful revolution a constitution was granted by 
the l\likado, The l\likado had promised this in 1881, and 
had declared that in 1890 Japan should have a parliament. 
He was true to his word. In 1881 a conul1ission, at ",.hose 
head was Count Ito, went to Europe to study the political 
systems in operation there. After its return the information 
gathered was carefully studied by a special body appointed 
for the purpose. This body drafted a constitution in which 
the influence of England, the United States, Gernlany, and 
other countries can easily be traced. Eight years were 
spent upon the elaboration of this document, which was pro- 
claimed in 1889. It established a parlianlent of two 
chambers, a House of Peers, and a House of Representatives. 
The vote for the latter body was given to nlen of twenty-five 
years of age who paid direct taxes to the state of about 
seven dollars and a half. This was reduced in 1900 to those 
paying about five dollars. The members of the popular 
house receive salaries. The constitution reserves very large 
powers for the Dlonarch. Parliament Dlet for the first time 
in 1890. 
Thus Japan, as soon as she recognized the superiority 
I"If forplO'n nntlons. rpvprspò npr lon.O'-estahlisherl D licv of 
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tion, political, military, industrial, inteIlectual, that seeTlled 
to promise advantage, and in a few 'years clnerged completely 
rcvolutionized nnd immenscly strengthened. X ot that such 
far-reaching reforms occasioned no dið
atisfactiOll, for they 
did-and even n rebeIlion-which was easily put down. rrhe 
test of rejuvenated Japan callie in the last dccaJe of the nine- 
teenth century ëlnd the first of the twentieth, and proved the 
solidity of lhis amaling achievement. During those years Wars with 
she fought and defeated two PO\\ ers .lPpnrent1y 1I1uch China and 
stronger than herself, China and llussia, anù took hcr place Russia. 
as an equal in the fanli1y of nations. 


CHINO-JAPAXESg '\"AR AKD ITS COKSEQUEKCES 



\ war in which the efficiency of the transfornlcd ,Japan Cause of the 
was clearlJ established broke out with China in 1894. rrhe war with 
. d . h I . f h China. 
ImIne late cause was t e re aboTIS 0 t (' two powers to 
horea, a peninsula lying between China and Japan, about 
six hundrerl miles long, with an area one-fifth less than 
that of Great Britain, and a population of ten or twelvc 
minion. This territory was a kingdonl, but both China. 
and Japan claimed suzerainty over it. Japan ho:ld nn in- 
terest in extending her claims, as'she desired larger nlarkets 
for her products. l.'riction was frequent heh\ een the two 
countries concerning their rights in }(orea, as a consequence 
of which Japan begnn II. war in which, with her 1l10<.Iern anny, 
sh<:' was easil.y vi
torious over her giant neighbor, who.'Sc 
armies foug}lt in the old Asiatic style \\ ith n. traditional 
Asiatic el]uiplnent. Thc Japanese dro}"c the Chinese out 
of J{orea, defeated their nny} in thl' battle of the Yalu, 
inv.aded ':\fanchuria, where the.r seized the fortress of Port 
...t\rthur, the strongest position in ea
tern 
\sia., occu- 
pied the Liao-tung peninsula on which that fortre
,') is 
located, and prepared to advancc towarrl Peking-. The 
Ch " 1 ' f l' ' 1 Treaty of 
lnps('. Ii Rrmf"n n.... fnnl.... ,....Y"\.f.n ........._.......,1 I.... __1-_ __ __ 
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by which they ceded l
ort Arthur, the Liao-tung peninsula, 
the island of Forn1osa, and the Pescadores Islands to Japan, 
also agreeing to pay a large war indemnity of two hundred 
million taels (about $175,000,000). China recognized the 
complete independence of Korea. 
But in the hour of her triumph Japan was thwarted by 
a European intervention, and deprived of the fruits of her 
victory. Russia no'v entered in decisive fashion upon a 
scene where she was to play a prominent part for the next 
ten years. The advance of Russia in eastern Asia had 
early aroused the apprehension of the Japanese. The 
building of the Trans-Siberian railroad, begun in 1891, 
seemed to them to indicate that Russia was cherishing ul- 
terior ambitions. The Japanese felt that a further increase 
of Russian power in Asia 'would be a menace to themselves. 
Their anxiety proved well founded. Russia showed that she 
entertained plans directly opposed to those of the Japanese. 
Interven- She induced France and Germany to join her in forcing them 
tion 
f to give up the most important rewards of their victory, to 
RussIa, hi h h . . h 
France, and wet e conquered ChInese had consented In t e treaty. 
Germany. These powers were determined that Japan should not have 
Port Arthur, should not have any foothold on the continent 
of Asia. They therefore demanded, " in the cause of peace 
and amity," that the treaty be revised. The reason given 
by the Russian Government to the Japanese Government was 
iha t "the possession of the peninsula of Liao-tung, claimed 
by Japan, would be a constant menace to the capital of China, 
would, at the same time, render illusory the independence of 
Korea, and would henceforth be a perpetual obstacle to the 
permanent peace of the Far East," and the Tsar advised the 
Mikado " to renounce the definite possession of the peninsula 
of Liao-tung." This was a bitter blow to the Japanese. 
Recognizing, however, that it would be folly to oppose the 
3'a
an _._. __ three great military powers of Europe, they yielded to the 
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of the powers, anJ. resolvcd to incrcase their llrIny und navy 
and dcvelup their resources, belicving that their t;ncmy in 
.Asiu was Russia, with whom a day of reckoning 1l1ust COllIe 
soon
r (Ir later, and continucd in this bclicf by evcnts that 
crowded thic1.. and fust in the Ile)".t few years, 
'l'he ill,;inccrity of the powers in talking about the in- 
tegrity of China and the peace of the East was not long 
in nlunifesting itsclf. The intervening powers illlmcdiatelJ' 
set about reaping thcir reward. Russia. secured the right Russian 
to run the ea.
tcrn end of the 'rrans-Siberian railroad across Entrance 

Ianchuria, a pro\pince of China, to Vladivostok, and to 
to h I 
tuanc ur a. 
construct a branch line south froll1 IIarbin into the Liao- 
tung peninsula, with a terminus at Talienwan. ..\t the end 
of a certain time, and under certain conditions this railroad 
}vas to pass into the posses::;ion of China, but llleanwhile 
llussiu. was givcn thc right to bend her own soldicr
 into 
:\Ianchurid to guard it, This was the beginning of ltussian 
control of l'Ianchuria. She pourcd tens of thou
and
 of 
troops into that Chinc-;c province, and gradually acted as 
if it were Russian. She also acquired extensive Il1ineral and 
timber rights in the province. 
In 1897 two GerJlHUl Inissiolluries '\\ ere murdercd in the 
province of Shantung. 'rIte Gcrlnan EUlperor iUlInediatclJ German 
sent a fleet to tlclnand redress. As a rcsult Gerlnany secured aggression, 
()Iarch 5, 1898) front China a ninety-nine year lca
c of the 
fine harbor of h.iauchau, "ith a con:;;iderahlc area round 
ahout, and extensi\ c comn1crcial and financial privilegc
 in 
the whole province of 
hantung. Indeed, th'lt province be- 
caBle a Genllan " sphcre of influcnce." 
This action encouraged Rll
:,il1 to make further dCluan<)s. Russia 
She acquired froITI China (
Iarch 
7, 1898) 'l lcasp for 
e:
res 
tn cutJ-fh"c :years of Port Arthur, thc strongest position in Arthur. 
eastern ",\sia, which, as she lUl(1 stated to Japan in 1
9;), 
enabled the possessor to threaten Peking and to disturb th
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China to open a dozen ne,\r ports to the trade of the world) 
and extensive rights to establish factories and build railways 
and develop Inines. 
It seemed, in the summer of 1898, that China was about 
to undergo the fate of Africa, that it was to be carved up 
among the various powers. This movement was checked by 
the rise of a bitterly anti-foreign party, occasioned by these 
act of aggression, and culminating in the Boxer insurrections 
of 1900. The" Boxers" were one of the numerous secret 
societies "rhich abound in China. They were vehemently 
opposed to foreigners and to the foreign ideas ,,'hich their 
own Emperor, after the defeat at the hands of the Japanese, 
wished to adopt. They enj oyed the support of the Empress- 
Dowager, aunt of the Enlperor, a WOlnan of remarkable 
force, who had been for many years the real ruler of Chin
 
during the nlinority of the latter. She no\V elnerged from 
her retirement, and by a coup d'état pushed the Emperor 
aside, stopping abruptly the liberal reforn1s which he was 
inaugurating. The Government, for she was henceforth the 
leading power in the state, was in sympathy and probably in 
direct connivance with the Boxers. This movement grew rap- 
idly, and spread over northern China. Its aim was to drive the 
"foreign devils into the sea." Scores of rnissionaries and 
their families were killed, and hundreds of Chinese converts 
murdered in cold blood. Finally, the Legations of the various 
powers in Peking were besieged, and for weeks Europe and 
America feared that all the foreigners there would be mas- 
sacred. In the presence of this conlmon danger the powers 
were obliged to drop their jealousies and rivalries, and send 
a relief expedition, consisting of troops froin Japan, Rus- 
sia, Germany, France, Great Britain, and the United States. 
The Legations were rescued, just as their resources were 
exhausted by the siege of two months (June 13-.f\ugust 14, 
, (){\f\\ 'T'"ha ;nhn''YH1+;nnQ 1 
rmv 
nnnressed the Boxer move- 
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tlüs international ann), the powers had agrl'l.d not to 
acquire territorJ, llnd at the close of the \\ ar they guaranteed 
t he integrity of China. '\Thcthcr thi
 would lllcan a
ything 
remained to be seen. 

'he integrity of China had been invoked in 1895 and Japan 
ignored in the' Jears follo\\ ing. l{ussia, li'rance, and Ger- indignant 
and apprc.. 
many had appealed to it lls a reason for deulanding the hensive. 
evacuation of Port 
\rthur by the Ja pane
c in IH93. Soon 
afterward Gcrl11any had virtually annexed a port and u. 
province of China, and France had 
lso acquired a port in 
the south. 'l'hen came the rnust decisive act, the securing of 
})ort Arthur b)r Itussia. rr'his caused n. wave of indignation 
to sweep over Japan, and the people of that country were 
with difficulty kept in check by the prudence of their 
tates- 
nl(
n. "rhe acquisition of Port .\rthur by }lussia rueant that 
now she had a harbor ice-frce the Jear round. That Rus"ia Russian 
did not look upon her posscssion as 111erely a short lcasc, activity in 
. Manchuria. 
but as a pcnnanent one, was ul1ullstakably sho\\ n bJ her 
conduct. She constructed a railroad south fronl IIarbin, 
connccting with the "rrans-Siberian. She threw thousands of 
troops into :\Ianchuria ; she sct about Înl111cnsdy strengthening 
Porl \rthur as a fortre::,s, and a considerable flcct was stfl- 
tiollcd there. To the Japanese all this seemed to prove that 
she purposerl uItilllatcly to annex the ilnlJ1ense province of 

Ianchuria, and latcr probably ](orea, which would give her 
a large number of ice-free harbors and place hcr in a dOlllinant 
position on the Pacific, menacing, the Japan(l
e felt. the ,"ery 
existence of Japan, 
loreover, this would absolutel)" cut 
oft' all chance of po

ible ,Japancsc expansion in tllcse direc- 
tions, l.nd of the acquisition of thcir markets for ,T apnnese 
industrics. The anlbitions of the tw'o powers to donlinate 
the l
ast clashed and, in nddition, to Japan the matter 
seemed to involve her pcrlllanent safety, e\en in her island 
enlpirc. 
'r"nnu'h;ln .J.J,n n...J....ñ
 ......nn'n
C' "'1..c-""....:

 ..1."" :
.n...n...C':n,.. I>.... 
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Diplomatic her intentions. Russian anne:x.ation of l\lanchuria woulò 
negotia
ionS probably mean the closing of that province to the comlnercc 
concernIng f h . . 
Manchuria. 0 t e rest of the world. The powers were, therefore, In- 
sistent, particularly the United States and England, in urg- 
ing the policy of the" open door." Russia gave the powers 
the formal promise to withdraw from l\lanchuria "as soon 
as lasting order shall have been established" there, but she 
steadily refused to specify the date, and this became, there- 
fore, one of the subjects of diplomatic negotiation. 
Japan's prestige at this time was greatly increased by a 
treaty concluded with England in 1902, establishing a de- 
fensive alliance according to ,vhich the two powers "actu- 
ated solely by a desire to maintain the status quo and general 
peace in the extreme East, being, moreover, especially inter- 
ested in maintaining the territorial integrity of the Empire of 
China and the Enlpire of I(orea, and in securing equal oppor- 
tunities in those countries for the commerce and industry of 
all nations," agreed, among other things, to remain strictly 
neutral in case either power became involved in a war con- 
cerning these matters, but also agreed that if a third power 
should join the enemy against the ally, then the second 
power would drop its neutrality and come to the assistance 
of its ally, making war and peace in common with it. This 
meant that if France or Germany should aid Russia in a 
war with Japan, then England would aid Japan. In a 
war between Russia and Japan alone England would be 
neutral. This treaty was, therefore, of great practical 
importance to Japan, and it also increased her prestige. For 
the first time in history, an Asiatic power had entered into 
an alliance with a European power on a plane of entire 
equality. Japan had entered the family of nations, and 
it was remarkable evidence of her importance that Great 
Britain saw advantage in an alliance with her. 
Russia, with the other powers, had recognized the integrity 
,.1'tO , p .1. 
__ L1..._L ..1-....,. 


The Anglo- 
Japanese 
Treaty of 
1902. 
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a leasehold of the strong fortreðs anù naval base of Porl 
Arthur. She had dcfinitely promi
ed to "ithdraw froln 'Ian- 
churin. when order 
hould be restored, but she declined to 
make the statelllent nIore e)..plicit. ller ,uilitarJ prcpara- lapan 
tions increa
ing all the while, the Ja.panese clelnanded of her makes war 
the dute at which she intended to withdraw her troo p s frolu U R Pon. 
USSla. 

lanchuria, order having Ilpparently been restored. X ego- 
tiations between the tn 0 powers dragged on froln .r\ugust 
1903 to Februar,y 190
, Japan, believing that Ilussia was 
merely trying to gain tinle to tighten her grip on :\Ianchuria 
b.y elaborate and intentional delay and evasion, and to pro- 
long the discussion until bhc had sufficient troops in the 
province to be able to throw aside the Iuask, suddenly broke 
off diplomatic relations and commenced ho:,tilities. On the 
night of the tith-9th of February, 190
, the Japanese tor- 
pedoed a part of the llussian fleet before Port .Arthur and 
threw their annies into }{orea. 
The llu
so-J apanese war, thus begun, lasted from Fcb- llusso- 
ruary 190:l! to September 1905. It was fought on both 
:x.a
e:
4- 
land and sea. }lussia had two fleets in ...\siatic waters, one 190
. 
at Port Arthur and one at Vladivostok. IIer land connec- 
tion with eastern Asia was by the long single track of the 
Trans-Siberian railway. Japan succeeded in bottling the 
Port ,Arthur Beet at the very outset of the war. Controlling- 
the l\siatic waters she was able to transport annies and 
munitions to the scene of the land warfare with only blight 
lo

cs at the hands of the Vladivostok fleet. One arIny drovc 
the Russians out of I\:o rea, back fronl thr Yalu. Another 
under General Oku landed on the Liao-tung peninsula and 
cut off the connections of Port .Arthur with Ru:,:,ia. It 

e
e of 
attempted to take IJort ...\rthur by assault, but was unable .Arthur, 
to carry it, and finall,y b('gan a siege. "fhis siege wa
 con- 
ducted by General X ogi, General Oku beinJ.., engaged in 
driving the Russians back upon 1111kden. "rhe llussian 
General Knrnno.l-;n ."....._....1,.,.. J 

uLL 
_ _ ,r 1 1 l' 



Mukden 
captured 
by the 
Japanese. 


Destruction 
of the 
Russian 
fleet, May 
27, 1905. 
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that of Liao-yang, engaging probably half a million men and 
lasting several days, resulted in a victory of the Japanese, 
who entered Liao-yang September 4, 1904. Their objective 
no,v was 1\lukden. 1\leanwhile, in August, the Japanese had 
defeated disastrously both the Port Arthur and Vladivostok 
fleets, eliminating them from the war. The terrific bombard- 
ment of Port Arthur continued until that fortress surren- 
dered after a siege of ten months, costing the Japanese 
60,000 in killed and wounded (January 1, 1905). The army 
'which had conducted this siege was now able to march north- 
ward to co-operate with General Oku around }\;Iukden. There 
several battles were fought, the greatest since the Franco- 
German war of 1870, lasting in each case several days. The 
last, at l\lukden (l\larch 6-10, 1905), cost both armies 
1
0,000 men killed and wounded in four days' fighting. The 
Russians were defeated and evacuated l\lukden, leaving 40,- 
000 prisoners in the hands of the Japanese. 
Another incident of the war was the sending out froln 
Russia of a new :fleet under Admiral Rodj estvensky, which, 
after a long voyage, was attacked at its close by Admiral 
Togo as it entered the Sea of Japan and annihilated in 
the great naval battle of the Straits of Tsushima, 1\Iay 
7, 
1905. 
The two powers finally consented, at the suggestion of 
President Roosevelt, to send delegates to Portsmouth, N e,v 
Hampshire, to see if the war could be brought to a close. 
The result was the signing of the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
September 5, 1905. The war between Japan and Russia 
had been fought in lands belonging to nei ther power, in 
Korea, and principally in l\lanchuria, a province of China, 
yet Korea and China took no part in the war, were passive 
spectators, powerless to preserve the neutrality of their soil 
or their independen t sovereignty. 
By the Treaty of Portsmouth Russia recognized Japan's 
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were to evacuatca 
Ifinchuria. Jtussia transferred to Japan 
llCr lease of l)ort .Arthur and the I..iuo-tung peninsula, and 
ceded the southern half of the island of Saghalin. 
Japan thu
 
tood forth the dOlllinant power of the Orient. 
She had expanded in t
n years by the annexation of For- 
Jllosa and Saghalin, She has not regarded J(ore'l as In- 
dependent, but since the close of the war has virtually, though 
not nominal1y, annexed her. 1 She po

esses l>ort ...\rtbur, 
find her position in )lanchuria is one giving rise at the pres- 
cnt moment to diplOlnatic Jiscussion. She has an UrIny of 
600,000 men, equipped with all the rHost modern uppliances 
of destruction, a. navy about the size of that of France, 
flourishing industries, and flouri:;;hing cOllunerce. The drain 
upon her resources during the past ten years h'lS been tre- 
ßlendous, and, appreciating the need of 1I1any ycars of quiet 
recuperation and upbuilding, she was willing to TIlake the 
Peace of Portsmouth. Her financial difficulties are great, 
imposing an abnorJnally heavy taxation. No people has 
accolnplished so vast a transfornlation in so short a tirue. 
The Russo-J apan

e war cannot be said to have settled 
the Far Eastern Question, as tIle future of China is called. 
\Vars may yet grow out of it. But if they do, it seenlS 
likely that a new factor will have to be considered, a re- 
juvcnated and nlodern China. For the lcsson of these events Reaction 
has not becn lost upon the Chinese. The victories of Japan, of these 
. . even ts upon 
an OrIcntal state, over a great OccIdental powcr, as well China. 
as over China, has con\ inced 1l11.ny influcntial Chincse of 
\ the advantage to be dcrived fro III an adoption of Euro- 
pcan nlcthods, an nppropriation of Europeun knowledge. 

loreover, thc}" 
ce that the only way to repel tIlt' aggres- 


1 By an agreement sig-ned by Korea und Japan, N' o\'ember 17, 190,5, the- 
control of the foreign relations of Korea was placed in tI}(
 hands of the 
Japanese Government. It was also provided that a Japanese Resident- 
General should he' stationed in Seoul. By a suhsequent agreement, signed 
bv the same n'irtip.;: ,Tulu Q1 10n'T .11 _ 1_:_ '.. .' 
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slons of outside powers is to be equipped with the weapons 
used by the aggressor. 
This change of attitude was represented afteI- the Boxer 
rebellion by the Empress-Dowager herself, upon whom the 
invasion of her capital by the international army in 1900 
and the punishn1ent inflicted upon the country were not lost. 
Returning to Peking she showed herself more accessible to 
foreigners and foreign ideas, and after 1900 she began to 
approve of reforms more far-reaching than those for which 
in 1898 she had put men to death. 
In the last few years the leaven of reform has been work- 
ing fruitfully in the l\liddle Kingdom. A military spirit 
has arisen in this state, which formerly despised the martial 
virtues. Under the direction of Japanese instructors a 
Chinese army is being constructed after European models, 
equipped in the European fashion. The acquisition of 
western knowledge is encouraged. Students are going in 
large numbers to foreign countries, European, American, 
20,000 of them to Japan. The State encourages the proc- 
ess by throwing open the civil service, that is, official careers 
to those who obtain honors in examinations in western sub- 
jects. Schools are being opened throughout the country. 
Even public schools for girls have been established, a re- 
markable fact for any Oriental country. Railroads are 
being built, and the Chinese have begun the economic de- 
velopment of their country, and are buying back where 
possible the concessions for mines and railways formerly 
granted to foreigners. In 1906 an edict was issued aiming 
at the prohibition of the use of opium within ten years. 
l\Iorcover, the absolute monarchy is about to be changed 
into a constitutional one, the people of China are to receive 
political power and education. An imperial commission 
was sent to Europe in 1905 to study the representative 
systems of various countries, and on its return a committee, 
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In .August 1908 an ofIicial edict was issued promising, in China 
h f th E t ' t . . 191 
 d . promised a 
t e name 0 (\ 
 Inperor, n. cons ItU Ion In 
,an settIng t ' t ti 
cons 1 U aD. 
forth in detail thc stagc:, that will be rcached each year in 
the conversion of the fornl of governnlcnt until thc new 
systenl is completely establishcd. 
\ piquant and highly 
modern iHustration of the swift interplay of the nations in 
these days of world politics, of instantancous transn1ission 
of news, is furnished by the action of Chinese reformers, who 
have urged that China should not lag behind Turkey and 
Persia, themselves very recent converts, indeed, to the faith 
in constitutions and parliaments, a faith which has spread so 
astoundingly since 1815 and which is fast winning the last re- 
treats of absolutism. 
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RUSSIA SINCE THE \VAR \VITH JAPAN 


'VE are now in a position to follow ,vith some under- 
standing the very recent history of Russia, a history at 
once crowded, intricate, turbulent, the outcome of which 
is certainly obscure, but which seems to be the dawn of 
a ne\v era-a dawn, however, still heavily overcast and lower- 
ing. That history is the record of the reaction of the 
Japanese war upon Russia herself, a war which may prove 
to be as far-reaching in its effects upon the Russian state 
and people as it has already proved itself to be upon Japan 
and China. 
Unpopu- That war was from the beginning unpopular with the 
larity in Russians. Consisting of a series of defeats, its unpopu- 
Russia of 
the war larity only increased, and the indignation and wrath of 
with Japan. the people were shown during its course in many ways. 
The Government was justly held responsible, and was dis- 
credited by its failure. As it added greatly to the already 
existing discontent, the plight in which the Government found 
itself rendered it powerless to repress the popular expression 
of that discontent in the usual summary fashion. There was 
for many 1110nths extraordinary freedom of discussion, 
of the press, of speech, cut short now and then by the 
officials, only to break out later. The war with Japan 
had for the Government most unexpected and unwelcome 
consequences. The very winds were let loose. 
The war began early in February 1904. At a meeting 
of the Institute of l\Iining Engineers at St. Petersburg on 
February 23d, a resolution was passed stating "that the 
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discon ten t, 
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ment of the vast lllajority of the llussian people, and that 
it is the result of the spirit of rec1,Jess advcnture which 
characterizes the enterpri
e::. of the Governlnent in t}1<.1 Far 
Enst." The Institute accordingly expressed its " profound 
di
s[ltisfaction with the GovcrUlJlCnt, which is the responsible 
lluthor of this fresh national Illisfortllnc," Hnrl denounccd the 
war as " at once inhull1an and contrary to the interests of the 
people." 
rrhc :\Iinister of the Interior, in whose hands lay the Von Plehve's 
nlaintenu.nce of public order, was at this tilne Yon l)lehve, one iron réglme. 
of the IJlO
t bitterly hated men in recent Russian history. 
'Ton Plchve had Lcen in power since 1902, and had revealed a 
character of unusual harshness. lIe had illcessantIJ and 
pitilessly prosecuted liberals everywhere, had filled the pris- 
ons with his victiuIS, had been the center of the JlIOVClnent 
against the Finns, previously described, and seems to have 
secretly favored the horrible nlassacres of Jews which 
occurred at this time. lIe wa
 detested as few luen have 
Leen. lIe attcIJlpted to suppress in the usual nHU1ner the 
rising volume of criticisnl occasioncd by the war Ly applying 
the saIne ruthless method
 of breaking up n1Cetings, exiling 
to Siberia students, professional men, worknlCll. lIe W'lS Assassina- 
killed July 190-t! by a bOIUb thrown unùcr his carriage by a tion of 
f t I t } -> . L I ) . 1 ...." h . Von Plehve. 
orlner S Ut en. 
USSla reat ICt IHore cas) y. L ere nn- 
Inediately appcared a dOCulllent which throws a rClllarkable 
light on the Illeaning of a
sassinH.tion in the IHinds of the 
lllore radical rcyolutionists ill llussia. .fhis was .., un appeal 
to the citizens of the world," issued by the central cOlnmittee 
of the Revolutionary Socialist party. .\ssulning responsi- 
bilitJ" for the '" righteou
 act," and announcing its ,d{1cision 
to put an end to T:-,ardoln, it stated that Pleh, e hu,d been 
" executed" bccause of the rcIentIess policy of repression and 
reprisals, which he had applied against ull those who strove 
for frf'(lc]nnl in Rn....;;:;n "'1']....... .....................,... __:
1 ,

 __ _1" __ A Rusdan 
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It terrorist policy in countries that are free. But in Russia, 
where, owing to the reign of despotism, no open political 
discussion is possible, where there is no redress against the 
irresponsibility of absolute power throughout the whole bu- 
reaucratic organization, we shall be obliged to fight 
the violence of tyranny with the force of revolutionary 
right. " 
Nicholas II The Emperor Nicholas II now showed a disposition to 
enters upon depart somewhat from the rigorous policy of Von Plehve. 

b
::le path. lIe appointed as l\linister of Home Affairs in September, 
Prince Sviatopolk l\lirski, a man of liberal tendencies. The 
new minister announced "that though the Russian people 
are as yet unfit for constitutional government, the local rep- 
resentative institutions of the Empire (the zemstvos) might 
be given greater freedom of action and larger opportunities 
without risk to the established system," and he spoke of 
" sincere confidence in the people" as essential to good gov- 
ernment. This aroused the hopes of the liberals. The press 
was all owed great freedom, which it used to express the 
people's demands, and in November 1904 representatives 
from the zemstvos were permitted to meet in St. Petersburg 
to state and discuss what they considered the needs of the 
country. 1\fany other bodies did the same. Lawyers, acad- 
emic and professional faculties, learned societies, city councils, 
all criticised existing abuses and demanded remedies. Never 
had the Russian people uttered their desires so freely. A 
few months before under Plehve such meetings would have 
been broken up and their participants treated with customary 
severity. 
Demands of It appeared from all these expressions of opinion that 
the liberals. though the liberals differed from each other on many matters, 
they were agreed on certain points. They demanded that 
the reign of law be established in Russia, that the era of 
bureaucratic and police contro1. rpC'OD'n1'71nO' nn. Em1h,1 nf 1n_ 
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('il'ncc, of speech, of publication, of public mceting'i and 
Hs
ociations, of justice adIllinistercd by independent judges, 
of legal trials for alleged lawbteakers. 11hey also denlanded 
greater participation of the peoplca in local governInent, 
80Ine sort of a national parlianlcllt which should share in 
nHlkin
 the laws of the Ell1pire, and nhich should control 
the officials, and a national cun
tituent as
emb]y, to be SUIn- 
Inoned innuediatcly, with power to frame a constitution em- 
h()(Jying these privileges in fundaIuental law. The last two 
dcnlands were con
idered by far the nlost iInportant-a 
cOIl\-ention to give a constitution to llussia, a.nd a parlia- 
ment henceforth to nlake the Ia\\ s. But, however passionate Not granted 
and universa.l the denh\nds, the Tsar showed no inclination to by the Tsar. 
grant them, and the discontent continued, fanned by the 
disclo
ures of the \\":\1', which grew ever more unpopular 
and disastrous as it progressed. Thou:;ands of soldiers of 
the reserve, called out, escaped to Gerrnany and Austria. 
Others were forced, only at the point of the bayonet, into Widespread 
the trains that were to carry them to )lanchuria. IIundred;:) disorder. 
of thousands of workmen were thrown out of elnploYlllCut 
by the failure of business enterprises, caused by the war; 
the har\yest was bad, and it was found that the officials were 
enriching thcnlselves at thC1 expense of the nation's honor, 
selling for private gain supplies intended for the arIny, 
even sei'ing the funds of the H.ed Cro
s Society. The war 
continueò to be ll. series of hunliliating and sanguinary de- 
feats, and on January 1, ] H05, canle the surrender of Port 
Arthur after a fearful siege. 
The revolutionary agitation continued. The people de- 
sired concessions frolll the 'rsar, but none came froIn hin). 
University students in 'Io
cow und S1. Petersburg- llw,rched 
through the 
treets shouting, "Down with autocracy!" 
h Stop the war!" Fina]})", the Tsar spoke. Toward the The Tsar 
end of December 1 90-1< he issued a decree in reD1' to the announces 
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prepare the laws necessary to effect them. Some of these 
were identical with the wishes expressed by the zemstvos 
and the other assemblies, but the reformers noticed one 
critical 0111ission. There was no mention of a national 
assenlbly. It was clear that, while the Emperor might grant 
SOIne reforms, he had no intention of reducing his own auto- 
cratic powers, of restricting the bureaucracy, or of aIIowing 
the people any share in the government. 
Popular The agitation, therefore, continued unabated, more and 
dissatisfac- more embittered as the v{ar progressed. January was sig- 
tiOn t ,and nalized by an event that aroused the horror of the civilized 
con In uance 
of disorder. world-the slaughter of "Bloody Sunday" ( January flfl, 
1905). W orknlen in immense numbers, under the leader- 
ship of a radical priest, Father Gapon, tried to approach 
the IInperial Palace in St. Petersburg, hoping to be able 
to lay their grievances directly before the Emperor, as they 
had no faith in any of the officials. Instead of that, they 
were attacked by the Cossacks and the regular troops and 
the result was a fearful loss of life, how large cannot be 
accurately stated. 
All through the year 1905 tumults and disturbances oc- 
curred. Prince Sviatopolk l\1irski, ill, foiled at every step, 
and undermined by reactionaries, was replaced by Buliguin 
(February 1905). The Government resulned its customary 
methods. Deeds of violence and repression on its part were 
met in turn by assassinations and bomb-throwing on the part 
of the revolutionists. Imnlense strikes 'were organized. Peas- 
ants burned the houses of the nobles. l\Iutinies in the army 
and navy were frequent. The uncle of the Tsar, the Grand 
Duke Scrgius, one of the nlost pronounced reactionaries in 
the Empire, who had said "the peopl(1 wants the stick," 
was assassinated. Russia was in a state bordering on 
anarchy. FinaIIy the Tsar sought to reduce the ever-mount- 
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In this he announced that "while pr<.:scrving the funda.- 
n1cntllllaw regarding the autocratic power," he had resolved 
to call, not later than J al1uary 1906, a state council, or 
DUIua, consisting of elected representatives from the whole. 
of Ilussia. Dut this Illanifesto was o.nly 'lnother disappoint- 
ment to the reforlner.." as the DUl11a \\ as to be Inerely a 
consultative boù)", not a real legislature, as the elections to 
it wcre to be conducted by the very class 1110st hated and dis- 
trusted, the burcaucracJ, us the working und professional 
classes werc not given the suffrage, and as the sessions of 
the DUIlla. were not to be public. lIo\V bmall the electorate 
was to be \\ ab shown fron1 the fact that St. Petersburg, with 
a population of oyer a n1Ïllion and a half, would have only 
nine thousand five hundred voters. 
.Feeling, thcrefore, that the Eluperor's concessions were 
inadequate and illusory, that Russia nlust be assured far 
greater liberties, the revolutionary parties continued their 
agitation. 
\.n agency of great effcct when corupletcly ap- 
plied was now resorted to, the general strike. Under present 
conditions, when goverlllnent
 dispose of large, well-equipped 
arn1Îes against \\ hich the people are powerless to fight, this 
is a "eapoll of inullcllse value. It is, however, difficult to set The resort 
. .. I . · d ] . f to the 
111 operatIon, IIl\"O vlng, as It oes, t Ie co-operatIon 0 vast 1 
b . . k J . h b .. I I . f I genera 
nunl crs In a 
trl -e, W HC can e malntalnc( on y 1 t Ie strike. 
strikcrs have reserve funds large enough to prevent 
tarva- 
tion. In J{ussia in October 1905 the atternpt was 111ade. 
It began with a railway &trike, which included the whole 
Empire, and which cut off all cOIl1munication both \\ ithin 
Russia and with the outside world. AllY one wishing to 
travel was forccd to u
e the ordinary highways or the water, 
if that ,\ ere possible. Comnlcrce" a
 tied up. l\Ierchants 
could neither bhip nor receive goods. ðilnilar strikcs oc- 
curred in nlost of the great factories. PracticaIl,y all shops, 
e>..cept provision stores, were closed. In the large towns 
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granted. The students of the universities struck, lawyers 
also; the In w courts were closed. N 0 newspapers appeared. 
Stocks fell rapidly. 
This sharp, sweeping suspension of the ordinary and 
necessary activities of life created an insupportable situation, 
and exerted a terrific pressure on the Government. It was 
The an extraordinarily draIn a tic protest against Inisrule. Forced 
Manifesto of to yield, at least sOluewhat, the Tsar issued a manifesto 
October, 
1905. October 30, 1905, granting" the immutable foundations of 
civic liberty," freedom of speech, of conscience, of association, 
extending the suffrage to those then lacking it, leaving the 
matter of the pern1anent franchise to be determined by the 
Duma, and, most important of all, establishing " as an im- 
mutable rule that no la-w can come Înto force without the 
approval of the Duma, and that it shall be possible for the 
representatives of the people to participate effectively in 
the supervision of the legality of the acts of the public offi- 
cials." Count \\Titte was at the same time appointed prime 
minister, and PobJedonostseff, hated by all liberals as the 
very soul of the cruel government of the last twenty years, 
was removed from his position. 
But it was evident that the police and bureaucrats in- 
tended to continue their usual practice of breaking up meet- 
ings, shooting, and arresting at will. l\loreover, the revolu- 
tionists were not satisfied with the Tsar's concessions, but 
demanded the convocation of an asselnbly clected by univer- 
The sal suffrage which should draw up a constitution for Russia, 
d PoPular f as a preliminary step absolutely essential to reassure the 
emand or . 
a constitu- people. This the Tsar would not grant. The strIke went 
ent assem- on through November, new classes joining it, such as the 
bly refused-letter carriers and telegraph operators. Dangerous mutinies 
in the army and navy were frequent, and brutal and bloody 
attacks upon the Jews, inspired in many cases by Government 
officials, shocked the western world. There was much street 
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for the DUIIIU to be held. 
Ioreover, it Inade concession
 The Govern- 
to I
"inJancl which brought peace to that distr'lcted country, ment 
akes 
1 . } ' } . 1 1 h 1 h b f } concesSIOns 
>y restorIng t Ie rig Its enJoycc >y t c {UC Y e ore t W to Flnland. 
Jute usurpations. Russia continued in a highly troubled 
state, in fact, un irregular kind of civil war between re- 
actionaries seeking to recover lost ground and revolution- 
ists uent upon preventing a return to the old conditions. 
"ïh'lt the old odiou
 Inethods were still e:xtren1ely vigorous 
\\ as shown by the fact that, in January 1906 alone, 78 
newspapers were suspended, 58 editors arrested, and thou- 
sands of people thrown into prison or exiled to Siberia, and 
1110st of Hussia placed under lliartial law; all this after 
the 'rsar in October had recognized the civj] rights of the in- 
dividual. 
The Tsar had prOlnised the DUIl1a, ,,,hich was to be a 
law-making body and" as to have a supervision over the 
actions of officials. But before it met he proceeded to 
cli pits wings. lIe issued a decree constituting the Council The 
of the Elnpire, that is, a body consisting largely of official Council 
. f ] b f . d of the 
appointees rom t Ie ureaucracy, or 0 persons associate Empire. 
with the old order of things, as a kind of Upper Chamber 
of the legislature, of which tlw Dunw should be the Lower. 
.An clective clement WaS to L(\ introduced into the Council 
of the Elnpire. Laws n1ust have the consent of both Council 
and Dunla before being snbnlÎttec1 to the Tsar for approva1. 
The elections to the DUTIl a were held in 'larch and ...\pril 
1906, and resulted in a large InajoritJ for the Constitu- 
tional Delllocrats, popul,uoly called the "Cadets;' a nanl
 
derived froln thc initial letters of the Halnc of the party. 
Count 'Yitte now resigned and "ras succeeded by Gorelll,ykin, 
h fi .' } f h . T . The 
W ose rst act was to Issue In t Ie name 0 t e sar certain" organic 
" orgnnic laws," laws that could not be touc11ed hv the DUBla. laws." 
Thus the powers of that body were again restricted, before . 
. OpenIng 
It had even Inet. 
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a short and stOrIuy life. It showed from the beginning 
that. it desired a thoroughgoing refornl of Russia along 
the \VeIl-known lines of 

estern liberalism. It was com- 
bated by the court and bureaucratic parties, which had not 
been able to prevent its meeting, but which were bent upon 
rendering it powerless, and were only waiting for a favorable 
tin1e to secure its abolition. It demanded an amnesty for 
an political offenders. "The first thought at the first 
assembly of the representatives of the Russian nation should 
be for those who have sacrificed their freedom for their 
country," said one orator. It was only able, however, to 
secure a partial amnesty. It demanded that the Council 
of the Empire, the second chamber, should be reformed, 
as it was under the complete control of the Emperor, and 
,vas thus able to nullify the work of the people's chamber. 
It demanded that the ministers be made responsible to the 
Duma as the only way of giving the people control over 
the officials. It demanded the abolition of martial law 
throughout the Enlpire, under cover of which all kinds of 
crimes "
ere being perpetrated by the governing classes. It 
passed a bill abolishing capital punishment. As the needs 
of the peasants were lllost pressing, it demanded that the 
lands belonging to the state, the crown, and the monasteries 
be given to them on long leases. 
The Duma lasted a little over t,vo months. Its debates 
,vere marked by a high degree of intelligence and by fre- 
quent displays of eloquence, in which several peasants dis- 
tinguished themselves. It criticised the abuses of the Gov- 
ernment freely and scathingly. Its sessions were often 
stornlY, the attitude of the lTIinisters frequently conternp- 
tuous. It was foiled in all its attempts at reform by the 
Council of the Empire, and by the Tsar. 
The crucial conte"t was over the responsibility of min- 
;c.J.o-rc Tho nnnv
 rlmY'! 'lnrlor1 t1,
c 0 c tho nn lu u
g "IT nf' l1'lVln [f 
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wa
 infiallll'u dUU ui
oruers were rife anlong the people. 
A raùical party élUlOllg the pea.sants òenlandeù that all 
the land of the country bc gi\ en to then) outright, without 
paJnlcnL r.rhe "r
ar cut the whole lllatter short by dis- The Duma 
solving the Dunla, 011 Jul.r QQ, 1906, stating that he was dissolved. 
la' cruelly disappointed" that 
. the representatives of the 
nation, in5tead of appIJing thelnselvc
 to productive legis- 
lation, had strayed into spheres beyonu their competence, 
had inquired into the acts of local authorities established 
by hinu;clf, and had commented upon the iu)perfections of 
the fundaInentaI laws, which could only be modified by his 
Imperial "ill." :\Iarch 5, 1907, was fixed as the date Stolypin 
I . f S I . . d appointed 
for t Ie meetIng 0 a new DUlna. to yplll was appolllte h ' f 
C Ie 
prinle nlinister in the place of Goremykin. l\Iany of the minIster, 
menlbers of the DUlna went to Viborg in Finland, where the)" 
issued a luanifesto, signed by 230 of theIu, protesting against 
the dissolution of the Duma, and calling upon the people The, Viborg 
. Manifesto. 
" to stand up for the downtrodden rIghts of popular repre- 
sentation," and to f:,,;ve the- Go\'ernnlent neither boldiers nor 
11loney, as it had no right to either without the consent of the 
peoplc's. representatives. They declared invalid all new loans 
that might be contracted without the approval of thc Dunla. 
As the people remained inactive, either because of indifference 
or because- terrorized, the manifesto proved a nlcre flash 
in the pan. )1ost of those who signed it were prosecuted 
later, and were provisionally disfr'1.nchiscd and prevented 
fron) being elected to the second Dunla. 
The second DUIna was opened by the 'r.,ar ::\Iarch 5, 1907. The second 
It did not wor1.. to the satisfaction of the Go\'ernnlcnt. Duma. 
Friction between it and the Ininistry developed early and 
increased steadily. l?inall,y the Governlnent arrested sixteen 
of the ßlembers and indicted lnany others for carrying on 
an alleged revolutionary propagand1.. rrhis was, of course, 
a \'ital assault upon the integrity of the asselllb]y, a gross 
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the DUlna was dissolved on June 16, 1907, and a new one 
onlercd to be elected in September, and to n1eet in N 0- 
ven1ber. An imperial manifesto was issued at the same 
time altering the electoral law in most sweeping fashion, 
and practically bestowing the right of choosing the large 
majority of the members upon about 130,000 landowners. 
This also was a grave infringeluent upon the constitutional 
lib
rties hitherto granted, which had, among other things, 
promised that the electoral law should not be changed with- 
out the consent of the Duma. The Tsar asserted now that 
"the right of abrogating the law and replacing it by a 
new law belongs only to the power which gave the first 
electoral law-the historic power of the Tsar of Russia," 
The third Duma, thus chosen on a very limited and pluto- 
cratic suffrage, was opened on November 14, 1907, and is 
still in existence (1909). Though composed in large measure 
of reactionaries and those who were only mildly progress- 
ive, nevertheless, this assembly, which Stolypin apparently 
thought would be a docile instrument for the ministry, has 
not entirely justified his expectations. An act of some 
significance was its refusal by a vote of 
1
 to 146 to 
introduce the word "autocracy" into the address to the 
Tsar. Stolypin thereupon announced that the autocracy 
,vas the supreme power in the state, and would assert itself 
whenever the safety of Russia should delnand it. 
Thus the autocracy proclaimed ane\v its undiminished 
authority. N everthdess, it has not yet dared to abolish 
the Duma outright, as urged to by the reactionaries. The 
Duma still exists, but is rather a consultative than a legis- 
lative body. "Tith the mere passage of time it takes on 
more and more the character of a permanent institution, 
exerting a feeble influence on Russian affairs. I-Iowever 
precarious its existence, however slight its power, it never- 
theless represents an experiment in constitutional 
ovcrn- 
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this experiment short, of abolishing the in
titution outright, 
has been incrca
eù by thc trcnd of c\'cnt
 outside Itussia, 
with '!'urKc.r, Pcrsia, and China becoming, or preparing to be- 
come, constitutional states of the Illudern typc. A decent 
regard for the opinions of tnankind will tend to thwart a 
conlplcte or }>crInanellt revcrsion to outlivcd forms of gov- 
ernn}(:
nt. 
,Far the most iUlportant measure sanctioncd by the third The trans- 
})urnu. was the law passcd early in 1909 providing for thc formation 
ultimate brea"k-up of the historic fornl of the village com- 
r
he 
Illune, or mil', the freeing of the pcasants froIn the previous 
authority of the rnir, thc substitution of individual owner- 
bhip of the land for thc collcctivc ownership, hitherto the 
chief and unique characteristic of the COIllIl1Une. rrhis ii 
n. grcat agrarian reform, destined inevitably to have Ill0- 
mentous conscquenccs, though whcthcr on the whole bene- 
ficial or di
astrous it is irn possible to f oresec. ï'he idea 
at the basi
 of thc bill, which has reccived the ,
anction 
of the 1'sar, Wa
 first brought forward by Count 'Vitte, 
,vas later takcn up by Stolypill and prolnulgated in the 
form of provisional decrecs by thc Ernperor. 'l-'he bill 
represents the will of the Government, not a concession 
\\ rung from it by the Durua. The Dun1a has mcrely con- 
sented. 

leanwhile, l?inland fared better than }{ussia. The at- The 
tackð upon the historic institution
 and libcrties of the restoration 
Finns, the atteInpted Russificatioll of the duch"., havc been l o,f b t rt h
 f 
J 1 e les 0 
described. 'rhe Finns, helpless beforc the o,'crwhchning Finland. 
power of the }{ussian autocrat, were to find advantage ill 
his discomfiture at the hal1d
 of the Ja.pancse. l{ouseù by 
the anarchy and irnpotence of the Go\'ernTllcnt in 1905 they 
dpn1anded VeheIl1Cntly the l'cstoration of the constitutional 
rights of their country, and to thi
 cnd ordered a general 
strikc. On:N ovcIubcr 4, 190:>, the rr
ar capitulated, issu- 
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1899 to 1903. Finland ,vas once more a free country, in the 
possession of a responsible government of her own. No 
sooner had the }-'Ìnns recovered their rights and power than 
they proceeded to reform their government along demo- 
cratic lines. A bill was passed in l\lay 1906, sanctioned by 
The Finnish the Tsar, altering the system of representation. In the place 
parliament of the previous four Chan1bers, or Estates, there ,vas hence- 
altered. . 
forth to be a sIngle Chamber of two hundred members, of 
whom sixty were to form a Grand Committee, with certain 
powers to prevent hasty legislation. Universal suffrage ,vas 
established; women, as well as men, who have reached their 
twenty-fourth year, were given the right to vote, and were 
declared eligible for membership in the Chamber. Propor- 
tional representation was also instituted. 
The first elections to the new Chamber took place in 
April 1907. Eighty Socialists ,vere returned out of the 
two hundred members, and nineteen women were chosen mem- 
bers, of whom one ,vas a journalist, one a school-teacher, 
one a dressmaker, one a weaver, one an agitator for 
woman's rights, one the president of the Servant Girls' 
Union. Thus, for the first time in history, certain social 
classes, hitherto without political power, are directly repre- 
sented in a European parliament. In the elections of 1908 
the number of women absentees from the pons ,vas consider- 
ably less than that of men absentees. 
Renewed Troublous times began again for Finland in 1908. The 
troubles in question of the po\vers of the Finnish Diet, of the relations of 
Finland. the Grand Duchy to the Empire as a whole was raised once 
more and rapidly becanle acute. The Russian Government 
was resolved to bring Finland under close control in military 
and financial affairs, on the ground that she did not bear her 
share of the burdens of the State and that uniformity of 
legislation was necessary in Inatters so vital. The Finns 
-planted themselves firmly upon their constitutional ri
hts, 
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IT i
 impo-;sible within the lirnits of a single voluJJle to 
present an adequate record of the nineteenth century, in all 
its rich cOlnplexity. :\Iany aspects of its history, in them- 
selves of the first inlPortance, must be ignored or dismissed 
"ith a mere allusion. It was a century of revolution-revo- 
lution in governlnent, revolution in the 111aterial conditions 
and circulnstances of life, revolution in knowledge and in 
Incntal outlook. '\TC llave been concerned chiefly with the 
record of its po1itical and 
ocial changes. But in every sphere 
of endeavor the militant hunlan spirit expressed its power. 
It was a century that must remain memorable by reason 
of the originality, the brilliancy, and the solidity of its 
achievements. 'fo appraise definitively its significance is, 
of course, impossible. To feel the fulness of its power one 
nlust study it froni rnany points of view, must conteInplate 
it froln nlany angles, an undertaking froln which we are 
precluded here. 
It was a century of literature, copious, various in forrn Literature. 
and content, diverse in its effects. Literature was a rnirror 
of a 
torrl1Y, changeful period and a dynamic force in the 
political, social religiou
, and intellectual struggles of the 
age, for it wa
 not its own c'\.cU'5e for being, but rnust serve 
sonIC cause, lnllst l.dvancc some propaganda. That the in- 
fluence of literature upon events and of events upon literature 
has been varied and profoundly significant, the historJ of 
the great mOVCl11ents of the age, nationalistic, imperialistic, 
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tury of 111usic. "l\[usic," says an accolllplished critic, 
"is the only one of the fine arts of which it can 
be said that it reached its highest development in the 
nineteenth century. . . . It IS the modern art par 
excellence." 1 
It was a century In which the kindlier feelings of men 
gained a genial efflorescence, shown in their increasing desire 
to alleviate suffering and distress, their growing sensitiveness 
to cruelty and injustice, the disposition more and more preva- 
lent to aid the unfortunate, the defective, the stricken; to 
the strength of which emotion the hospitals, asylums, schools, 
retreats, and various relief services of every city and state 
bear vivid testimony, as does also much of the humanitarian 
legislation previously described. This tendency became stead- 
ily more pronounced as the century wore to its close and 
passed over into the new. 
It was a supremely brilliant century of science. In physics, 
in chemistry, in astronomy, in geology, in biology, in the 
various historical, legal, political, and social studies, in phi- 
losophy, in philology, in the critical study of literature 
and art, in every branch of investigation, the activity was 
unremitting, the cumulative result revolutionary and stu- 
pendous. Not only were the confines of knowledge greatly 
widened, but the methods of its acquisition and dissenlination 
were multiplied and perfected. The work was international 
in character, the product of many minds, of many labora- 
tories. That the well-being of men was vastly furthered 
by it all is most obyious. It would be impossible, for in- 
stance, to exaggerate the relief frOin fearful suffering, the 
gain to human life, brought about by the two discoveries 
of anesthetics and antiseptics, products of the scientific 
investigations of the century. In two respects, which have 
a closer connection with the general character of this volume, 
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lnaterial conditions of life, by il
 application to industry 
and to war. 
The transfornlation of industry and comlnerce accom- 
plished in the century is unique in the history of the world, 
a. transfornlation so sweeping that in this respect the present 
'lge differs more froln that of Louis X VIII than rlid hi
 from 
that of }llllneses II. "fhis tran
forIl1ation had been the 
result of a series of di
covcries and invcntions too numerous 
e\ en to Inention. All10ng these, one 5 tand
 pre-cIIIÏnellt, the 
placing at the disposition of luan of a new motive force of 
incomparablc consequence, stealu, rendered available by the 
perfection of an engine for the trallSIIlission of its power. 
J an1es \ Va tt rendered thi
 service to the rac(\ u t the close 
)f the eighteenth century, but it was not until the nineteenth 
t'.ctS well o:ldvanced that its possibilities, the vast range of its 
Jtility, were clearly established. 
Consider the significance of the new agency. Up to the 
l.dvent of the age of stealn, industry and commerce were The age 
'ssentiaHy what they harl been for tuany centuries. Pre- of steam. 
,iously the only motive force had conIC fronl anilna] strength, 
lnd fron1 wind and falling water. l\Ian1.incI had very few 
nachines, but n1anufacture was literally production by hand, 
lnd was carried on in sniall shop
 generally connected "ith 
'he home of the Inanufacturer. There, in the Inidst of a 

e\\ workn1en, the proprietor hilnself worked. The imple- 
nents were fe", the rdation
 of 111aster and journeyman 
lnd apprentice intimate clnd constant, the differences of their 
'onditions conlparativdy blight. Industry \\ as truly do- 
nestic. In general each town produced the commoditie
 
rhich it required. Prorluction was on a sInall scale, and was 
lesigned largely for the local lnarket. X ('cessarily so for 
he difficulty of communication restricted ConlInercc. Down 
'0 the nineteenth century Inen traveled and goods were 
'arried in the way with \\ hich the world had been f'lmiliar 
ince time began. Only by horse or by boat could n1erchandise 
)e conveyed. Roads were few in nunlber, poor in quality, 
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method of locomotion. Its expansion ,vas reasonably rapiè 
It was at first thought iinpossible to construct ships larg 
enough to carry sufficient coal for long voyages. It was ne 
until 1838 that a ship relying solely upon steam propulsio 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean. The Great JVestern, a Britis 
vessel, sailed fronl Bristol to N ew York in fifteen days, to tl 
discomfiture of those who were at that very time showing tl 
impossibility of such a feat. "It was proved by fluxionar 
calculus," wrote Carlyle, "that steamers could never g' 
across from the farthest point of Ireland to the nearest ( 
Newfoundland; impelling force, resisting force, maximu 
here, nlinimum there; by law of nature, and geometric dell 
onstration ;-what could be done? The Great 1Veste1 
could weigh anchor froin Bristol Port; that could be don 
The Great JVestern, bounding safe through the gullets ( 
the Hudson, threw her cable out on the capstan of N E 
Y or k, and left our still moist paper demonstration to d1 
itself at leisure." The experimental stage was over. 
 
18-tO, Samuel Cunard, a native of Nova Scotia, living 
England, founded the first regular transatlantic steamsh 
line, thus raising his name out of obscurity forever. In 18 L 
the Hamburg-American, in 1857 the North German Lloy 
in 186Q the French lines began their notable careers, t 
two former now constituting veritable fleets and serving l 
parts of the globe. 
But more important still was the application of steam 
locomotion on land, the invention of the railroad. This, Ii 
most inventions, was a slow growth. In the 111ines aJ 
quarries of England carts had for some titue been dra, 
on rails made at first of wood, later of iron. It was foul 
that horses could thus draW' much heavier loads, the fricti 
of the wheel being reduced. The next step was to substitu 
the steam engine for the horse. Several men were studyil 
this problem in the early nineteenth century. \Villiam Hedh 
chief engineer of a colliery near N ewcast1e, constructed 
1813 a locomotive, Puffing Billy, which worked fairly we 
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'l'he significance of George Stephcn
on lies in the filet that 
by his inventions and iJuproveulents, extending through many 
years he mad
 it " actually cheaper," to use hi
 own words, 
" for the poor man to go by steam than to walk." I-lis first 
locomotive, construrh'd in 181-1<, proved capable of hauling 
coal at the rate of three tniles an hour but at fìuch a rate 
was not commercially valuable. lIe perfected his machine by 
increasing the power of the boiler so that the Rocket was 
able to make thirty rniles an hour at the opening of the 
Liverpool and l\Ianchester rail" ay in 1830. The experi- 
Inental stage was over. The railway was a proved 
uccess. 
Construction began forthwith and has continued ever since. 
The development of the new nleans of 10COlllotion has pro- 
ceeded with the development of chemistry, nletaIIurgy, Ine- 
chanics, engineering, electricity. Rails have been constantly 
improved, locomotives auglnented in drawing power, bridges 
flung over rivers and ravines, tunnels cut through moun- 
tains. Navigation, too, has llad its record of triumph. 
Steamships, plying regularly and in all directions, have 
become larger and larger, swifter and swifter, more and 
Jnore nUJllerous. Traveling and transportation have thus 
been revolutionized by Inethods entirely dissimilar from 
those in existence during nIl the previous history of man- 
kind. 'rhey represent not ft. difference of degree, but of 
kind. 
It is railways that have rendered possible the remarkablp Importance 
. t f t . f J I I I . } } . of railroads, 
economIC rans ormt1 Ion 0 t IP wor ( , W lIC 1 nlust ot lennsc 
have been checked in mid-process. They ha ,'e also aided in 
the work of nation-building, of empire-building, und have 
facilitated political concentration. They have becoßlc po" er- 
ful auxiliaries in war. "Th
 lack," saJs PresiJcnt II'1.dley, 
"of a fe\\ IHiles of railroad connection in IH59 proLt\bly 
caused Austria to lose the battles of Solferino find l\lagenta, 
fiud changed the whole destiny of Italy. The energetic con- 
trol a.nd liSP of every railroad line in 1870 enabled Germany to 
put her troops where they were rnost needed, and strike those 
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telling blows which virtually decided the contest in a few 
days." 1 
Another agency has co-operated with steam in the trans- 
formation of the conditions of modern industry and com- 
lnerce, electrici!y. It has become, within very recent years, 
the source of light and heat and motive power. But the 
marvelous service it has thus far rendered has been the 
instantaneous translnission of intelligence by the telegraph, 
which became practicable after 1835, and by the telephone, 
invented Inuch later by Alexander Graham Bell (1876), only 
several years later still to become commercially valuable. 
Within the last twenty years the application of this new 
agency to life has made gigantic strides. 
The result of an this development, of the railroads, render- 
ing possible the extraordinary expansion of industry, of in- 
dustrial inventions, rendering possible the clraordinary ex- 
pansion of the railroads-for the latter are both cause and 
effect-and of this instantaneous translnission of intelligence 
by ,vire and cable, and its publication by the marvelously iln- 
proved printing presses of our day, is the modern world of 
business which affects constantly and intimately the life of 
every man, the activity of every government. Humanity 
occupies a stronger position than ever before. Its increased 
knowledge and control of the forces of nature have en- 
abled it to produce in immensely greater quantities thE 
necessities and comforts and luxuries of life. The applica. 
tion of machinery to production, in agriculture, in manu' 
facture, in transportation, has increased vastly the quan' 
tity and reduced the price of most commodities. l\lan) 
products which only the well-to-do could fonnerly enjoy ar<< 
now within the rea
h of the millions. The plane of livin
 
has been distinctly raised. The higher standard begets t 
desire for a standard higher still. 
But while general wealth has advanced, and is advancjn
 
with enormous strides, and .while aU have shared in the pro 
1 Hadley, Railroad Transportation, 15. 
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digious Jnaterial progress, thcre i
 indubitably a growing 
feeling that the òi5tribution of the bcnefits has been and is 
far frOln equitable <uut healthy, that the world's nlanual 
laborers ha.vc not gaincd frolll thcse itnprovcd 11lcthods of 
production as 1l1uch as, in the interests of society Rð a whole, 
they should Itd, ve gained. 'rhere is an increasing conviction 
in Incn's Ininds, to which the historJ of the last thirty or 
forty 'ycars bear
; cunlulativc \\ itness on every page, that, 
given tnan's uI1e
ampled power over creative forces which 
formerly went to waste, poverty has no place in the 
nlodern world save as the dOOBI of indolence or vice. 
\'0" et poverty abounds which ca.nnot be justly ascribed to 
either. 
Out of this conviction and out of the disillusions and 

ufferings of the rnillions who have flocked to the cities, 
allured by higher wages, have 
prung various movements, of 
which socialisn1 is but one, although the most conspicuous and 
the 1l10st potent. ...And discontent now possesses powers which Popular 
it ha
 never previously po:,sessed. For the 11laSSeS of to-daJ discontent. 
have becn educated in the public school::" whereas, in 1815, 
they could, as a rule, neither read nor \\ rite; have received a 
di"iciplinc in artuies and in factories, a training in co- 
operation and managelnent and j udgll1Cnt in their unions; 
have newspapers which conduct their propaganda, and ex- 
press their views; ha, e acquired R taste for politic
, which at 
the beginning of the century was the characteristic of a slnall 
nlinority; and exercise an increasing power in lllost states as 
they possess the 
uff'rage. 
The' supreme result of the econoInic and the dCI110Cratic 
evolution of the century in the dOlnain of politics is the 
sharpening concentration of the thought of our da
 upon 
the ::;ocial u.ncI econolnic problenl
 to which it it
elf has given 
rise. 
"or, n10re and nlorc penetrating into the foreground 
of the consciou
lless of ever,Y nation, i
 the condition of the 
most numerous cla.ss and the duty of society to improve it. 
Social amelioration is one of the insistent questions of the 
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twentieth century, a question which will be answered, if at all, 
by democracy, the product of the nineteenth. 
There is another problem created by the advance of science 
which engrosses more and more the attention of thoughtful 
men. The rise and development of the militaristic spirit have 
been shown in the preceding pages. The Prussian military 
system, marked by scientific thoroughness and efficiency, has 
been adopted by all the countries of Europe.. Europe is to-day 
what she has never been before, literally an armed continent. 
The burden is heavy and its weight increases with every ad- 
vance of science. For every discovery of a new explosive, 
Spread of every improvement in weapons is immediately adopted, 
militarism. regardless of expense. Thus old equipment becomes obsolete 
before it has ever been used in actual war. The rivalry of the 
nations to have the most perfect instruments of destruction, 
the strongest army and the strongest navy, is one of the 
most conspicuous features of the world to-day. Ships of 
war were made so strong that they could resist attack. 
New projectiles of terrific force were consequently required 
and the torpedo was invented. A new agency would be useful 
to discharge this missile and thus the torpedo boat was de- 
veloped. To neutralize it was therefore the immediate neces- 
sity and the torpedo-boat destroyer was the result. Boats 
that could navigate beneath the waters would have an ob- 
vious advantage over those that could be seen, and the sub- 
marine was provided for this need. And now we are about 
to take possession of the air with dirigible balloons and aëro- 
planes, as aërial auxiliaries of war. And thus man's imme- 
morial occupation, war, gains from the advance of science 
and contributes to that advance. The wars of the past were 
fought on the surface of the globe. Those of the future 
will be fought in the heavens above, and in the earth beneath, 
and in the waters under the earth. 
Cost of But all this is tremendously expensive. It costs more than 
modern 
instruments a hundred thousand dollars to construct the largest coast 
of war. defense gun, which carries twenty-one miles, and its single 
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discharge costs a thousand dolIar
. Ten nlilIion
 are nec- 
essary to build a Dreadnought. The debts of European 
countries have been nearly doubled during the last thirty 
years, largely because of luilitar.y expenditures. The ruil- 
itary budgets of European btates in this day of "armed 
peace" amount to not far from a billion and a half dollars a 
Jear, half as much again as the indemnity exacted by Ger- 
Infiny frOIH France in 1871. Peace hath her price no less 
than war. The burden is so heavy, the rivalry so keen that 
it has given rise to a nlovement which ainls to end it. The 
ver.y aggravation of the evil pronlpts a desire for its cure. 
In the SUlluuer of 1898 the civil and nlilitary authorities 
of Russia were considering how they might escape the neces- 
sitJ of replacing an antiquated kind of artillery with a 
more Inodern but very expensive one. Out of this discussion 
eInerged the idea that it would be desirable, if possible, to 
check the increase of annaments. This could not be achieved 
by one nation alone but lnust be done by all, if done at all. 
'rite outcOlne of these discussions 'was the issuance by the Nicholas n 
'.rsar, Nicholas II, on August 

, 1898, of a comIllunication 
:'it

:on 
to those nations '\\ hich were represented by di plolnatic agents ot 
at the Court of 81. Petersburg, suggesting that an interna- armaments. 
tional conference be held to consider the general problenl. 
This paper is very 
ignificant. Some of its staten1ents de- 
serve to be quoted: " In the course of the last twenty years 
the longings for a general appeasement have become espe- 
cially pronounced in the consciences of civilized nations. The 
preservation of peace has been put forward as the object 
of international policy; in its name great btates have con- 
cluded between thenlselvcs powerful alliances; it is the better 
to guarantee peace that they have developed, in proportions 
hitherto unprecedented, their military powers, and still con- 
tinue to increase theln without shrinking frolll any sacrifice. 
All these efforts, nevertheless, have not yet been 
able to bring about the heneficent result
 of the desired 
pacification. The financial charges, following an upward 
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march, strike the public prosperity at its very source. The 
intellectual and physical strength of the nations, labor and 
capital, are for the major part diverted from their natural 
application, and unproductively consumed. Hundreds of mil- 
lions are devoted to acquiring terrible engines of destruction 
'which, though to-day regarded as the last word of science, 
are destined to-morro\\
 to lose all value, in consequence of 
some fresh discovery in the same field, National culture, eco- 
nomic progress, and the production of wealth are either para- 
lyzed or checked in their development. It appears 
evident then that, if this state of things were prolonged, it 
would inevitably lead to the very cataclysm which it is de- 
signed to avert, and the horrors of which make every think- 
ing man shudder in advance." 
The conference, thus suggested by the Tsar, was held at 
the Hague in 1899. Twenty-six of the fifty-nine sovereign 
governments of the world were represented by one hundred 
lllembers. Twenty of these states were European, four ,vere 
Asiatic-China, Japan, Persia, and Siam,-and two were 
American-the United States and l\lexico. The Conference 
was opened on the 18th of May and closed on July 
9th. 
That the problem concerned all the world, that Asia and 
America were as truly involved as Europe, that the day of 
isolation is over, when a nation may live unto itself, w.as 
shown in the address of the President of the Conference, 1\1. de 
Staal, a Russian delegate. " We perceive between nations," 
said he, " an amount of material and n10ral interests which is 
constantly increasing. The ties which unite all parts of the 
human falnily are ever becollling closer. A nation could not 
remain isolated if it wished. . . . If, therefore, the nations 
are united by ties so multifarious, is there no rOOln for seeking 
the consequences arising from this fact? 'Vhen a dispute 
arises between two or Inore nations, others, without being 
concerned directly, are profoundly affected. The conse- 
quences of an international conflict occurring in any portion 
of the globe are felt on all sides. It is for this reaSon that 
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outsiders cannot remain indiffercnt to tIlt' conflict-they are 
bound to endcavor to appease it by conciliatory action." 
Amon!, the IHcans buggcstcd llre nlcdiation and arbitration. 
On another occasion the salllC IlICIJlber s'lid: " 'rhe forces of 
human activity arc absorbed in an increasing proportion by 
thc expenses of the nlÍlitar.r and naval budgets. . . . 
\rmed 
peace to-day cau
es JlIOre considcrable cxpcn
c than thc 1l10St 
burdensonlc war of Inodern time
," and another llussian 
delegate exclainl(
d: h 'l'hc idea of thc Empcror of llus
ia 
is grand and generous. If not this first Conference, 
it \\ ill be a futurc Confcrence which will accept the idea, for 
it responds to thc want
 of an nations." 
1\ Illenlber of the German delegation, General von Schwarz- Address of 
hoff, however, struck the opposite note. "I can hardly be- General von 
Ii h h d 11 h .. I Schwarzho1f. 
eve t at among IHY onore co eagues t ere IS a sIng e 
one ready to state that his Sovereign, his GovernInent, is 
engaged in working for the inevitable ruin, the slo\\ but 
sure annihilation of his coun try. So far as Ger- 
many is conccrned, 1 am able conlplctely to reassure her friends 
and to relieve all well-nlcant anxiety. The Gerlnan people 
is not crushed under the weight of charges and taxes,-it 
is not hanging on the brink of an abJss; it is not approaching 
exhaustion and ruin. Quite the contrar)": public and private 
wcalth is increasing, th
 general welfare and standard of 
life i
 being raised from one year to another. So far fiS 
cOIllPuhorJ u1ilitary service is concerned, which i
 so closely 
connected with the
c questions, the Gennan does not regard 
this as a heavy Durden, but as a 
acred and patriotic duty 
to which he owes his country's existence, its pro
perit,Y, and 
its future." 
A 11"rench représcntativc, 
r. ßourgeois, rcplied that Gen- Address 
eral von SchwarzhoH" .... \\ ill 
urcly recognize with (lIe that, of M, 
if in his country, as well as in Ininl', the great rcsources, which Bourgeois. 
are nO\1- devoted to Inilitary organi ation. could. at least in 
part, be put to the servic('I of peaceful and prouuctive activit,)', 
the grand total of the prosperit)" of each cPlllltry would not 
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cease to increase at an even more rapid rate." And 
he added: "The object of civilization seems to us to be to 
abolish, more and more, the struggle for life between men, 
and to put in its stead an accord between them for the 
struggle against the unrelenting forces of matter." 
The great military powers had spoken. The feeling of 
the lesser states was voiced by a representative of Bulgaria 
who declared " that armed peace was ruinous, especially for 
small countries whose wants were enormous, and who had 
everything to gain by using their resources for the develop- 
ment of industry, agriculture, and general progress." 1 
With such differences of opinion the conference was un- 
able to reach any agreement upon the fundamental question 
which had given rise to its convocation. 'It. could only adopt 
a resolution expressing the belief that" a limitation of the 
military expenses which now burden the world is greatly 
to be desired in the interests of the material and moral well- 
being of mankind" and the desire that the governments 
"shall take up the study of the possibility of an agreement 
concerning the limitation of armed forces on land and sea, 
and of military budgets." 
Establish- 'Vith regard to arbitration the Conference was more suc- 
ment of a cessful. It established a Permanent Court of Arbitration 
Permanent 
Court of for the purpose of facilitating arbitration in the case of 
Arbitration. international disputes which it has been found impossible to 
settle by the ordinary means of diplomacy. The Court does 
not consist of a group of judges holding. sessions at stated 
times to try such cases may be brought before it. But it 
is provided that each power " shall select not more than four 
persons of recognized competence in questions of international 
law, enjoying the highest moral reputation and disposed to 
accept the duties of arbitrators," and that their appointment 
shall run for six years and may be renewed. Out of this 
long list the powers at variance choose, in a manner indicated, 
1 Quotations are from Holls, The Peace Conference at. the Hagu
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the judges who 
hall decide any given case. \Yhcn in the 
discharge of thcir dutics, such judges arc to have thc privi- 
leges und illllllunitics cnjoycd by lliploInatic agents. 
H.ecour::tc to this Court is optional, but the Court is always 
ready to be invoked. 
\rbitration i
 entircly voluntary \\ ith 
the parties to a quarrel, but if thcy wish to arbitrate, the 
lnachinery i
 at hand, a. fact which is, pcrhaps, an encourage- 
Inent to its use. 
"rhe work of the First Peace Conference was very lirnited 
and modest, yet encouraging. But that the new century was 
to bring not peace but a sword, that force still ruled the 
world, was shortly apparent. Those wl10 were optimistic 
about the rapid spread of arbitration as a principle destined 
to regulate the international relations of the future were 
sadly disappointed bJ the meager results of the Confercnce, 
and were still nlore depresscd by subsequent events. 
The nineteenth century h'ld bcen ushcred in by a series The 
of wars of unexampled luagnitudc and of shattcring effect. twentieth 
"" 1 . h I d . I ft . century 

 IC twentIct century a so openc WIt 1 con lcts on an evcn opens with 
vaster scale, involving larger armies, and likely to prove of wars. 
btill deeper inlport. rrhe very location of the theaters of 
war in the two ca
es exclnplifies adnlirahly the changes that 
have corne ovcr the world during u hundrcd years. 'rhe 
wars of Napoleon wcre fought in the very heart of Europe. 
'rhose of the opening decade of the twentieth century were 
fought in eastern Asia and southern Africa, regions that 
for Napoleon, whose ÎJllagination, howcver, was quite lively, 
were the very confines of the world. nu

ia fought in :\Ian- 
churia, England fought in the rrransvaal, five thou
llnd milc
 
and nlore from the base of !'upplies. ])ist'lnce has been anni- 
hilated. ...\gain, both wars ,lro
c largely out of the luubi- 
tions of modern conllllcrce, were expressions of the e
pansive, 
aggressive character of Inodern husiness, the relentless pres- 
sure of econonlic interests in the world of to-da.,y, of what 
we call, in short, inlperinlisIll. 
During this decade, also, the expenditures of European 
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states upon armies and navies continued to increase, and 
at an even faster rate than ever. During the eight ycars, 
from 1898 to 1906, they augmcnted nearly !70,000,000, 
, the sum total mounting from !
50,000,000 to !320,000,000. 
Such was the disappointing scqucl of the Hague Confer- 
ence. But despite discouragenlcnts the friends of peace were 
active, and finally brought about the Second Conference at 
the Hague in 1907. This also was called by Nicholas II, 
though President Iloosevelt had first taken the initiative. 
The Second Conference was in session from June 15th to 
October 18th, It was attended by representatives from 
forty-four of the world's fifty-seven ,states, claiming sov- 
ereignty in 1907_ The number of countries represented in 
this Conference, therefore, ,vas nearly double that represented 
in the first, and the number of members was more than 
double, mounting fron1 one hundred to two hundred and 
fifty-six. The chief additions came from the republics of 
Central and South America. The number of American gov- 
ernments represented rose, indeed, from two to nineteen. 
Twenty-one European, nineteen .American, and four Asiatic 
states sent delegates to this Second Conference. Its member- 
ship illustrated cxcellcntly certain features of our day, among 
others the indubitable fact that we live in an age of world 
politics, that isolation no longer exists, either of nations or 
of hemispheres. rïhe Conference was not European but in- 
ternational,-the majority of the states ,vere non-European. 
The Second Conference accomplished much useful work in 
the adoption of conventions regulating the actual conduct 
of war in more humane fashion, and in defining certain 
aspects of international law with greater precision than 
heretofore. But, concerning compulsory arbitration, and 
concerning disarmament or the lilnitation of armaments, 
nothing was achieved. It passed this resolution: " rïhe Con- 
ference confinns the resolution adopted by the Conference of 
1899 in regard to the restriction of military expenditures; 
and, since military expenditures have increased considerably 
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in nearl,r every country since tlll
 
uid year, the Conference 
declares thut it is highly desirable to see the governments 
take up the sprious stud)' of the question," 
'rhis platonic resolution was adopted unaninlously. ..:\ 
grill1 C'olllIllentary on its ilnportance in the eyes of the 
goverrlIllents is contained in their naval ptogralllllles for I90R 
and 1909, which included larger appropriation'i thlln ever, Cost of the 
"Even nations which have hitherto done without ships of the policy of 
. blood and 
Drcadnought type have begun to enter the costly competI- iron. 
tion, such as Brazil, Austria-IInngary, and Ital)', whiJe Great 
Britain, GernIany, and the United Stat.:
s urc .straining every 
nerve to surpaf)S their rivals. It is estinIatecl that the arnlie
 
of Europe IHunhcr ahout four Inillion lll(
n on a peace footing, 
about ten Inillion on a ,\ aT footing, Hnd that the cost of 
maintaining the armies and navies of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France alone anIounts annuaHy to neårl.r nine 
hun(lred Inillion dollars (1909). 
'Vhetl1l
r the IIague Conferences will he reckoned in history 
as sinlply inconsequential outbursts of sentilnent, as Inerely 
the haseless fabric of a vision, or ",hether they will be looked 
upon a" the small beginnings of great institutions, relnains to 
bp seen. .:\Ieanwhile, tl1e comInent of Elihu lloot, at that 
tiUIC' ..\IHerican Secretary of State, may be quoted: "Each 
Conference will inevitably Inake further progress and, by 
successive steps, results Ina)" he ficco111plished which have 
fornlerly appeared ilnpos
ihle. rrhe 1110st valuable 
result of the Conference of 1899 was that it IlHule the work Significance 
of tlU' Conference of 1907 possihle. The fichievelllelÜs of the of the 
h\ 0 Conferences j llstify the belief that tllf
 \\ orId has entered ::r:
ce

n- 
upon an orderly process through which, step bJ step, in suc- 
cessive conference
, enclI taking the work of its predecessor 
as its point of departure, tlWI'C Illay he continual progrl'ss 
to\\ urd lIm'kiJ1
 the practic('l of civili1erl nations confonn to 
their peaceful professions." 1 
TJle IIugllC Conf('rcIH'f' of 1907 was 1I10f'() representative 
I Hull, 1 he Two Ilugue Confcrence
, 50J. 
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than the Congress of 'Tienna of 1815, with which this history 
opened, for it represented practically the whole human race. 
If the movement inaugurated in 1898 should, in the long 
Arbitration, result of time, facilitate the resort to arbitration as the 
usual procedure of nations in their relations with each other, 
Nicholas II would have been instrumental in founding an 
alliance far more holy than the one to which ms predecessor 
on the Russian throne gave such celebrity in the early nine- 
teenth century. The origins of the British Parliament and 
of the British Constitution were modest, indeed. But the 
nineteenth century saw every nation struggling to gain the 
political institutions which England had been fashioning 
thoughout the centuries. 'Vill arbitration enter into the 
mentality of the race, will it find the same solid lodgment 
amid the facts of life, as have parliamentarism and constitu- 
tionalism? And if so, will it require as many centuries? 
The historian, having reached the point of interrogation, 
may, in all comity, leave the answer to his question to the 
prophet or to the future. 
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Cambridge Modern History, \'01. X, The Re8toration. vol. XI, Th" 
(}roll'th of ]\' ationalitie,'l, nnd \'01. X II, r/w Latc,'ll A!le (anrlOun('('d). 
The most considerahle modcrn \\ ork in English, A co-operative history 
"ritten by \arious English Ilnd Continental 
('holars, and including chap- 
ters on economic and literary as wcll as political history. Lacks unity 
hut i
 critical nnd in forminJr, Is a kind of historical encyclopedia 
packed full of facts. A\ useful feature is the bibliographies connccted 
with each chapter which are cxtensive lists without criticism or descrip- 
tion. 
SEwNonos, C" A Political llistory of [;llropß Since 181
. Translation 
edited hy S. 1\1. :\IAC\
ANE. Brings the history of each country down to 
about 1891. Objective, impartial. \ strictly political history. .Each 
chapter has an excellent, hrief, critical hihlio
raphr, 
FYFFE, C. A., History of Jlod rn Europe. Puhlished in three volumes, 
also complete in one. Co\'ers period 1792-1R78, A careful, cl('ar, 
scholarly, admirably written political history of the chief Continental 
nations. 
ANDREWS, C, .:\1., The llistorical Dct'elopmenl of J10dern J:urope, 2 
vols. (1896-1898). Brings the history of the chief Continental nations 
down to 1891. The smaller nations are not treated, The narrative is 
clear, informing', studiously fair. The most important chapters are 
perhaps those on the revolutions of 18.t8 and on the diplomacy of the 
Crimean '\Tar, 
ANDREWS, C. 
I" Cont(,nlporary Burope, Asia and Africa, (1902). 
Covers excellently the period from 1871 to 1901. Forms a part of the 
series of Thß Ilistory of All .;Yaf;on,ft. 
PHILLIPS, 'V. ALISON, J[ odern Europe, 1815-1899. A purely political 
study, limited, moreover, almost entirely to external or diplomatic history. 
Accurate and trustworthy within its circumscribed limits. Very weak 
on the period after IR1A. 
ROBINSON, J. H., and BEARD, C. A\" The Development of J[odern 
Europe, vol. II. Emphasi7es the si
nifkance of economic factors in 
the history of the centur). HaH interesting chapters on the industrial 
revolution, on H.ussia, on European e"'pansion, and on some of tho great 
prohlems of to-da
. 
::\lfLLEil, Political Ilistory of Berent Times. Pronouncedly liheral 
point of \'icw. .J ournalistic, fairly full. Comes down to ahout 1880. 
KIRKPATRICK, F. A" editor, Lectures on the llistory of the i\ïnl'tetmfh 
Century. Camhridge, 1902. Consists of :'icventeen lectures given hy 
various scholars to universih. extension student
, Particularlv interest- 
ing are the lectures on Germ"any h) !\Iarcks, on France hy .:\tantoux, and 
on Hussia by Yinog-radoff. 
LA\'J!õlSE et RA'IBAl'n, lli.fttoire gl n ral dll IVe SMclit à n08 jOtlr8, 
Yols. X, XI, XII cover the period from 1815 to 1900, A co-operative 
history hy French scholars, Articles arf' of varying', though on the 
".hole, of high excellence. The narrati\"'e is generally clear and not 
overloaded with facts. The bibliographies are \ er
' useful. 
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DEBIDOUß, II istoire diplomatique ele l'Euro]Je, 181
-18i8, 2 vol
. (1891). 
A useful aid to the study of the period, well proportioned, well arranged 
and well written; on the whole impartial. Authorities are not quoted 
for any statements and the bibliographies at th
 opening of each chap- 
ter are inadeq\Jate, miscellaneous, and not critical. 
BOCRGEOIS, E:\IILE, ...}lanuel llistorique de politique étrangèl'e, 3 vols, 
(1905); vols, II and III concern our period; come down to 1878. 
There are many German histories of this period. The fullest are the 
volumes in OXCKEN'S A llgerneine Geschichte in EinzeldarsteZlungen; 
namely FLATHE, Das Zeitalter der Restauration und Revolution (1815- 
1851); BULLE, Gescllichte des zweiten J{aist;;r'reiches und úes l{önigreiches 
Italien; BAl\IßERG, Geschichte der orientalisrhen Angelegellhcit im 
Zeitraume des ParÎ3er und des Berliner Friedens; ONCKEN, Das 
Zeitalter des [(aisers lV ilhelm. These volumes collectively cover the 
period from 1815 to 1888 in about four thousand pages. 
Another excellent German work is BULLE, Geschichte der neuesten 
Zeit, 4 vols. (1886-1887), covering the period 1815-1885. The most 
scientific and authoritative history on the years succeeding 1815 is 
STERN, A., Geschichte Europas seit den Verträgen von 1815 bis zum 
Frankfurter Frieden von 1811. Four volume!>> have appeared, carrying 
the narrative down to about 1835. This work is indispensable to every 
student. It is rigidly scientific, scholarly, free from partisanship, and 
includes much new archival material. I t is the most thorough and 
most informing work on the period in any language and considerably 
extends our knowledge, It ought to be translated. 
HERTSLET, Z.lap of Europe by Treaty since 1814, 4 vols. (1875-1891). 
Contains treaties in English covering the period from 1814 to 1891, 
showing how the "Map of Europe" has been changed by treaties or by 
other international arrangements since the overthrow of Napoleon I, 
Very useful are the biographical dictionaries of various countries: for 
Austria-Hungary; 'VURZBACII, Biographisches Lexikon des !(aiserthuma 
Oesterreich, 60 Theile, Vienna (1856-1891); for Germany; LILIENCRON 
und ",TEGELE, Allgemeine deutsche BiofJraphie, Leipsic (1875 seq. -), 
now 54 volumes; for France, Nouvelle biographie générale, edited by 
HOEFER, 1855-1866, 46 vols" not limited to France; for England, STEPHEN 
and Lee, editors, Dictionary of l\-r a tional Biography, 61 vols. (1885- 
1903). 


CHAPTER I 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE 


For Sources: See KLÜBEB, Akten des Wiener Kongresses; HERTSLET, 
Map of Europe by Treaty, vol. I; British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. II, 1814-1815. The First and Second Trt'aties of Paris may be 
found in ANDERSON, Constitutions and Documents, Nos, 91 and 99; The 
Treaty of the Holy Alliance in University of Pellnsylvania, Translations 
and Reprints, vol. I, 3; or in ROBIXSON and BEARD, Readings in ltlodern 
European History, vol. I, No. lß3. General Treatment of the Congress: 
Ca'mbridge },[odern [[isfor!!, vol: IX, chaps. XIX and XXI; LA\'ISSE et 
RA:\IBAL'"D, Histoire générale, vol. X, chap I; ÐEßlDOUR, Histoire diplo- 
matique, vol. I, chap. I. STERN, (Jeschichle Europas, vol. I, chap. I; 
SOREL, L' Europe ef la Révolut ion fram;aise, vol. VIII, pp, 355-505; 
Hm:sSAYE, H., lB1
. ONCKEN, Das Zeitalter der Revolution, de3 
]{aiserreiches und der Befreiungskriege, vol. II, pp. 83
-911; TREITSCHKE, 
Deutsche Geschichte im Neunzehnlel1 Jahrhundt'rt, vol. I, pp. 597-711; 
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fle,
rh;(,],t" 0 st rr ich8, \'01. I, pp, 
5t.-214; THAYF.R, Dawn of 
1 taliu", J lid /Jl1U/f>llri, \'01. I, pp, ] ] (j-1
J
, 
 'C also I>J:BIDouH, 
Étudcs l'r;tiqu II sur la R 'olll,tiun, I'Rmpire et la Période con- 
tt mpura;llt, whi('h indtHlc studies on 1'alle!lralld aU COll!Jrl B de 
r'it>1Ull' 'lnù La liquidllt ion d 1815; see also SOUF.L, Caallis d'hiatoire et 
d cri!iqIlP, containill
 a study on Tallf'yrand au Congrla d rïcJlnp. 
On Seconù Treaty of Paris: 
UUEI, L'RllJ'ope et 1<1 Ru
olutioni vol. 
\'111, pp. 1fi7-49

; SOHI:L, Le Traité d Paris du iO 1wt'l'mbre, 181,;. 
Un :\Jetternich: :\IAI.I.I
su!\., Life of 1'1'Ï1U'6 Jletternich (lbbtì); )JAZADE, 
17,
 chancclil r d'ancien régime; L r
gn diplomatique de J[ et ternich, 
(lbb9); A II!! IIIl ;ne di'lIt,w'" }J iugraphit', vol. XX II I, article by 1l.\lLI.EU 
with criti('al hiblio
raph)'; \\' t:R7ßAl. H, Bioyraphisc!zes Lexikon des 
1l.aiaertlwllls Oestern ich, Aeht/.ehnter Theil, with extensive bibliography; 

Onl-:I., Essais d'histoire t de critiqw, .II etterll;rh, pp. 3-54; DF.ßJDOt:R, 
Etudes critiques .\;llr hI. llh'olutiull, dc., PI" 259-;;!V6. .:\IET'l'ERSICU'S 
Jllemoira, in part, have h
t'n translated into EnlZ'lish by .:\Jrs. XAPIER, 
5 vols, For ('riticbm of them, see: B \lLLEU, 11 istoriache Zeitschrift, 
XLIV, PI'. ;J;;!1-:J77, and SOIn:L, Rssais d'h;stoire et d critiqu, article 
cikd a bon'. 
On the lighter side of Congress of Yknna, see: l[ emoira of the Prince 
do Ligne, translateù hy 'Irs. \VOR:UEI.Eï (1901); \'01. II, pp. lûl-29;?, ('on- 
tainin
 extracts from Lagarde; see also J .AGARDE, CO:\ITE DE, The Journal 
of a ...Yob/eman, being a lVarratit'e of l1is Residence at Vienna During 
the Congr ss (1833). 


CIL\PTER II 


REACTION' IN' AUSTRIA AND GER1\[ANY 


An invaluable bibliography of German history is DAJlL:\[AXN-\V AITZ, 
Qu llenkunde der deutschen Gescllichte, 7th eùition, edited by BR.AXDEN- 
BURG (1906-1907). 
The Act of Confederation and the Carlsbad Decrees are in University 
of PCIl118N/l'Clllia, Translations and Reprillts, vol. I, Xo. 3; also in ROllls-- 
SON and BEARn, Readings in },[Ol/l'l'n /;:uro}Jl'lln IIhltory, vol. II. .\n ex- 
cellent collection of speeches illustrating the history of Germany from 
1808 to 1R93 is FLATlU:, Delltsche Riden, 2 \"ols. (1893-189t). 
On \ustria in 1815 and immcJiately after: see, STERN, Geachichte 
Eurupeu, \"01. I, chap. III; SIIIUSGEn, Oeschichte Ol'sterreichs seit delll 
JJYif ner Pr;{'([ n, vol. I, 275-3:2;?, There is in English no history of 
Germany in the nineteenth ('entury. One has been announced for many 
years br J. \\". IIcadlam, to co\"cr the period from 1815 to 18R9, but it 
has not yet appeared. IIENDEnsoN, E. F" A Short llistory of GermallY, 
\'01. II, pp. 31.
-150, co\.ers in an animated fashion tI)f
 years from 1815 
to 1S71. POI"I.1'XF.ï ßIGt:I,OW'S Ilistor.,! of th German Struggle for 
Liberty, 4 \'ols. (1905), comes down to HH
, hut has slight importance, 
containing too little history, and too much gossip, The uuthor's penchant 
for the picturesque lrads him far llnd wide at times, \n admirable 
sur\'ey, the> most satisfactory tn'atment of Germany covering- the period 
of this chapter, is in Srr.nx, (lncllirht Rllropas, \"01. T, chap. IV, See 
also KAI
F:\IAN.N, Po lit ;.vrlze Gcscl,;cllte Deutschlalld in 
V eun:= hnt n 
JahrlWl1dcrt, pp, 73-13(j. SYlJJ:l, The POluzding of till German FmlJire, 
\'01. I, pp. 52-81. The most extensive' account of these ye..1rs is TRETT- 
sCilla's LJ utarh Geschichte im. ...\ eUllzlhnten JahrlwlIdt rt, \01. II, 1814- 
1819. Treitsehke's histon. in fi\'e \'olumes comes dO\\ n to HH
, It has 
had an immense popularity in Germany. It is has('d upon extensive 
research, is full of life unci color. Treitschke was one of the great prose 
writers of German}. His history, howe\er, is a \\ork of art and 
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propaganda, not of science. It is marked by unbridled chauvinism, by 
the frankest and most obtrusive revelation of the author's vigorous pre- 
dilections and aversions, Eloquent and interesting throughout. and 
marked by a wealth of historical and literary learning, it is woefully 
lacking in impartiality and justice, Treitschke was called to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1874, in the face of the opposition of Ranke, who 
would not recognize him as an historian, but only as a publicist. VAN 
DE'/ENTER, ::\1. L" Cinquante alllU
es de l'histoire lédérale de l' A llemagne 
(Brussels, 1870). A discussicn of the organization and character of the 
:Federal Constitution and an account of the history of the German 
Confederation from its establishment in 1815 to its dissolution in 1866. 


CHAPTER III 


. 


REACTION AND REVOLUTION IN SPAIN AND ITALY 


For a general account: see, BUTLER CLARKE, Modern Spain, 1815-1898, 
chaps, II and III; HU:UE, ]'lodern Spain, chap, V; HUBBARD, IIistoire 
contemporaine de l'Espagne. Vols. I and II cover the reign of Ferdi- 
nand VII, 1814-1833. On Italy, between 1815 and 18
n: see, THAYER, 
\V. R., The Dawn of Itarian Independence, vol. I, pp, 139-311, the b
st 
account in English; also, STILL:\lAN, 'V. J., The Unity of Italy, pp. 1-40. 
On social conditions of Italy after 1815: see, BOLTON KING, A History 
of Italian Unity, vol. I, chaps. III, IV, V. On the rise and activity of 
the secret societies, JOHNSTON, R. 1\1., The Napoleonic Empire in Southern 
Italy, vol. II, pp. 1-139. The most important treatment of the whole 
subject of the conditions in Spain and Italy, the revolutions and the 
congresses, is in STERN, Geschichte Europas, vol. II, chaps. I, III-VI, 
'TIll-X. Cambridge Jlodern History, vol. X, chaps. I, IV, VII, may 
be consulted. Also TREITSCHKE, Deutsche Geschichte, vol. III, pp. 131- 
191, 254-283; DEBIDOUR, L'histoire diplomatique, chaps. III-V. On 
England's foreign policy from 1815 to 1897: 'V ALPOI
E. History of 
England since 1815, vol. III, chap, X; BRODRICK and FOTHERINGHAM, 
History of England, 1801-1837, chap, X; PAXSON, F. L., The In- 
dependence of the South American Republics, an excellent account 
of the wars of liberation and a study of the policies of England and 
the United States. On the Monroe Doctrine: REDDAWAY, W. F., The 
Monroe Doctrine (1898), or TURNER, F. J" Rise of the l\ T ew West (1906), 
chap, XII; TEMPERLEY, H. 'V. V., Life of Canning (1905). 


CHAPTER IV 


FRANCE DURING THE RESTORATION 


For sources: see, ANDERSON, Oonstitutions and Documents, No. 93, 
Constitutional Charter of 18]4; No, 101, various press laws. On the 
crisis and revolution of 1830, Ibid, N'os. 103 and 104, also: ROBINSON and 
BEARD, Readings in J[odern RurolJean Ilistory, vol. II, Nos. 185-190, A 
very well chosen selection of extracts from the political speeches of this 
period, which was one of hiJrh distinction in parliamentary oratory, is 
found in CUABRIER; ALIlERT, Les orateurs politiques de la France 
(190:2); pp. 389-554 cover the period 18J5-1B30. For speeches, in 
extenso, one must consult Le JJ[ oniteur or Les archives parlementairea, 
edited hv .MAvIDAL et LAt"RE""lT, second series. An index volume facili- 
tates the use of this indispensahle hut very elahorate work. 
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c('nhlrJ, LEJlO'll', 
"udpnl Prm"'t, I7
!I-IH
J,j (Storr of the ","ations 
S('ri('s, ]
9S), is 0. hrief, frt'qucntly inaccurate outline by un active 
politil'ian, COI'HI'U'I'Di, l'ra 11 ('l .
;/l"t' 18/ 
 (If;nO), is a hrief, popular, 
uns('hol.Irl} U('('ount. 'V, G, BERRY, Frtl1l('t HillC IVall rlou (WO!}), more 
satisfactory than th(' prc'(,t'ding-, is rc'adahlt, und u
eful. \ vcry sug- 
J!l'sth'e little hook i.... (j, LO\n.
 DICKI""SO",", R 'olul;ull and llf'"r/;oll ;Il 
J\/ ()(hrll I,'rall(' (I H92), not a hi....torr of I.'rancl', hut a ùc<;('ription of the 
various pha
('s and schools of political thou
ht from I iH9 to I Hil. 
On th(' period of this chapter, IRIj to IH30, there are chaptcrs in the 
Cambridge J/uderll JJ ;slur.1/ 2 vol. À, dmps. I [ and Ill, und LAVISSE et 
HA::\lII\l'U, //;1/lo;ro gtllfral , \01. X, ('haps, III, VII, XI, XII, XIII. 
Thc most thorough and 
cholarl) treatl1lent is in Sn:us, Vi schichtø 
1:,,/'opa,'I, \'01. I, chap::.. I, \ I; vol. II, ('haps. \'111, X, ÀI; vol. 
I I I, chap. X; vol. I V, chap. I. 
et' abo J. H. I IALI, Th llullrbon 
U utl",.,,1 ;on (1909), 
Thc Fren('h works V n:1. C \STEI., lli..lfu;re d la Re,
/(luratiU1I, in 00 
,"ols. (IRfiO-lH'j8), anù Dt:VFRGIER m: 1I\t:RAx
E, lli.'doire till, GUUL'i>rlle- 
lilt nl p"rlulllmfa;I'e (11 Frllll('e, 18.1 
-18..J02 10 vols., may be consulted 
as works of refcre:'ncc hut are mlll'h too extensivc and too unscientific 
for g(,lwral use. Y I\'L\XI'S volume in ,L\l'Rl
:S'8 II isloire 80cialisfl', vol. 
YII, La, lleslauration, 1
1 
-18,JO, is hrilliantly written, ahounds in 
critidsrn hut ili marked by a total ahsencc of referen('es to authorities 
and is one-sidcd; useful, howeve:'r, for the stud" of social and labor 
que
tions Hnd conditions, W 
There arc a numher of important monog-raphs on aspects of thi! 
history: PIERRE Snro"'l's L' Naboration de La chartl- COJl"ytitutionnell do 
181
, UH pp. (190fi), Il valuahle study containing a description of the 
sourccs u!"-'cd, a narrativc of the evcnts of the two months, April and 
1\lay, lRII, whi('h hore upon the framing of the charter, and 0. critical 
study of the tcxt-of the:' ori
in of its g-eneral principlcs and its 
particular provisions. PIERRE HAI
, L'EIll'Ope et la ReRtauraiÏon de!J 
BOllrbons (190:;, -In:J pp.), is a scholarly investigation of the first years 
of th(' Hestauration, UH 1-1S1k:>, .md an important addition to our 
knowlt'dh"C of th(' superviç;ion which the \llies exerciscd over the 
French g'o'\'crnmcnt during the years of military occupation, 1815-HHS. 
I If: ","IIY 1I00'ss \ \ E, 181,;, La Second A bd;('al;oll, [.Ja Tern liT blanche, 
is a g-raphk and on the whole sound description of an unfortunate and 
turhull'nt year of transition. far snp('rior to F. D.\nn:T's La Terreur 
blanche. L. 
h(,1I0X, [,If' (loll"f'rm'mt 111 llar1l'menta;rl' sous la Restallra- 
liun (190.;, .171 pp,), Í!; a solid study, partly historical, partly juristic, 
of th(' introduction nnd cstahlishnwnt of thc theory and practice of 
cahinet and parliamentary- go\'ernment in Fr:1I1ce under Louis XVIII 
and Chnrles X. ,J. B \UTUÍ-:U::\I\', T/Illfrodliriion dlt Téfl;lllf! 1 Jar1e - 
'nlultnir n Prance SOliS [.Jnll;,'1 .Xr111 (Jf Charles X (190h 3'?:3 pp.), 
is nnotlU'r valuahle study of the same suhject, It work crowned hy the 
Fa('ulty of Low of Paris. Tn ('Hr. \IT-DA ""GI
, Le 'Parti libéral SOU8 la 
Rf':dnllraf;011 (IR'jfj), a stl1ùy of the" Opposition" from I
t.:) to 1
30, uS('- 
ful for an undcr
tanding- of the ,July- Hc\'olution. On the history of 
tile' repuhlican p'lrty (hiring this J)('riod: <.;('(', G. '\".:11,1, 1/ Ütlo;re dll 
arti r publi,',,;n (I
 Prm,('(' d. 181
 å 1871) (1900), pp, l-
J-). On 
qlH'stiollS of dmrç'h and stnte and the nl'tivit), of the (.It'ricnl part) 
S 'c, DElITnm'R, L7i]f,I;,\'(1 (f ,..t:fnf t 11. F'ranr{/ tit' 178fJ-IS70, pp. 32:;- t.12
 
a vahldhle contrihution to modern church hi
ton', readahlt" nnal\'tical, 
supplied \\ ith footnotes and npp('ndif'es. \ 
pecfal topic, fully tr('ah'c1, 
i
 L B Toya/i.r:/f's rOllfrt' farm.' , IS15-18?fJ, hy 'ÉnoUAIIU BO'll'x.\I, Paris, 
(IHO(i), 2 ,'ols, P
eful hooks 011 this anù suc('('cding perioùs of Fn'nch 
history nrC': DrGnT (Lí:o
) et 'IO""""IFIt (Ih:'õRY), ErN N>1lsfit"fiolls et 
les 1 Jr ;ncipalc8 10i.s polit;Qlll'8 d la PruncD dC]Juis 1789, based upon 
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oflicial texts and containing an nnalytical index (1898); lIÉUE, F. A" 
1...I:s constitutions de la Prance (1880), contains the texts of the various 
constitutions and historieal notes. E. PIERRE, II i,
loiJ'e lips ll,
..
emblée8 
politiques en Pnlllcø (1877), covering the years 1789 to 1831, and G. D. 
'VEIL, Lea électio1ls UgislatiL'es depuis 17S!J (1895), are useful. 
Iuch 
information, in clear and compact form, on constitutions, electoral laws, 
liberties, finances, army, navy, education, letters, sciences, and arts, may 
be found in RAMBAUD, 11 istoiJ'c dt) la rivilisation contemporaille en France 
(Paris, 1888, 
 vols.); vol. II, 3
0-7Q.t, covers the period from 1814 to 
1888. 


CHAPTER V 


REVOLUTIONS BEYOND FRANCE 


l\fuch the most scholarly and authoritative treatment of the revolu- 
tionary movements in the Netherlands, Poland, Italy, and Germany, is 
STERN, Geschichte Europas, vol. IV, chaps, II-VI, The Cambrid,qB 
Jlodern lIistory, vol. X, and LAVISSE et RAl\IBAUD, IIistoire générale, 
vol. X, have sections on the subjects treated in this chapter; also 
ÐEBIDOUR, L'hi.stoire diplomatiq'lw, vol. I, chaps, VII-IX. On Poland, 
1815-1830: consult, SCIIIEl\IANN, Geschichte Russlands unter Nikolaus I, 
\'01. I, chaps. V, VI; vol. II, chap, XII; also SKRINE, Expansion of 
Russia, pp, 110-129. The 1110vements in Germany are described in 
TREITSCHKE, Deutsche Geschichte, vol. IV, chap. II; in KAUF.l\IANN, 
Politische Geschichte Deutschlands, pp. 170-193; in SYBEL, The FOU1Zd- 
tng of the German Empire, vol. I, pp. 8
-107, For events in Italy: 
consult, THAYER, Dawn of Italian Independence, vol. I, pp. 342-378. 


CHAPTER VI 


REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 


For sources: see, ANDERSON, Constitution.s and Documents, No. 105, 
the constitution of 1830, and No. 106, the electoral law of 1831; 
ROBINSON and BEARD, Readings in :Jfodern European History, vol. II, 
No. 213, LOUIS BLANC'S labor programme. Illustrative extracts from 
parliamentary speeches are in PEI.LISSON, Les orate'uTS politiques de la 
P.rance de 1830 à nos jours (1898), pp, 1-908, The most extensive 
French history on the reign of Louis Philippe is that by THuREAu- 
DANGIN, 11istoire de la monarchie de juillet, 7 vols. (188-t-1892), Very 
different in interpretation and emphasis is FOURNIÈRE'S Le règne de 
Louis Philippe (JAURÈS, Ilistuire Socialiste, vol. VIII). HILI.EßRAND, 
Gesclâchte Frankreichs 18."J0-18.
8, 2 vols. (1877-1879), is a work of 
value, LOUIS BI.ANC'S lli.Ytoire de dix an!! (1830-18-t0), 5 vols., is 
important for the radical movements of the time. See also, STEIN, L" 
Oescltichte der so('iolen Be'weH1.lng in Frankrt>ich, 3 vols. (1850). Covers 
years 1789 to 18-1-9. An admirable treatment of the first five years 
of the reign is found in STERN, Gesrhirhte R'llropn.s, vol. IV, chaps. I 
and XII. A favorable view of the policy of Louis Philippe is given 
by Professor BOURGEOIS in Cambridge ..lIodern lIistory, vol. X, chap, 
XV, and vol. XI, chap II. 
On the history of the H.epublicans: WEILl., IIilltoire du parti républi- 
cain.. pp, 33-275, a careful study based upon a large number of pam- 
phlets. memoirs, and newspapers, and containing an excellent hibli- 
o{J'rnuh\. and inùex. I. TClIl.:RNOFF. Le varti rélJublirain.. SOU8 la 
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1UOlwrchir dt j"illl'f (1901), !õ;}IOWS that the doctrines of thp repuhli(,Hn'i 
"ere ch(m
inA' und.:r the stre
s of new nnd impernth'e needs and were 
not a mere repetition of revolutionary phrase
. Carcfully u()C'umentcd. 
OCTA\'E FESTY'S L, 'fTlUllt'('lIlf.,n! OIl"rif r au delJllf dr la monarchi d 
j"illl t, 2 vols. (l!)UH), ('ov('r
 the le(lrs Ib30-1t:;:U.. und is Ull important 
monograph trueing the gro\\ th of lahor organi
ati()ns and the dc\'clop- 
ment of the 
de(ls .md prog-rammrs of the \\ orking class. })."Rm(J('R, 
L'Eglia t iDial In I-'r(""'I, pp. 413-1"0, tJesC'rilJes th,. rclation of the 
dmr('h and state durin
 the rcign, ])t:nIDOI'R. P'"dC8 crili'}" ,fI tmr It.. 
il . 'olulion, etc" ha
 (>:.;says on L(}lIi,fI Philip]J' 'IIligr and JJ etll rllirlt e 
If' gurll'('rmmll,nf d jllillcf, A. B \lWOl'X, Uui:ot (lh
H), is a ('ritkisrn of 
Guizot as state'illlan, historian, political orator, critic, and puhli('i
t. 
Oth('r hio
raphics are .J. m. CIIOZAI s, Guho!; I. rCHERson', Louis Blanc 
(190"'); E. Zt;\'OIlT, Thif'r,fI (lR9;]); m: l\IAzAnE, Thi Ta, CilllJ"allfe allnÚ,fI 
d'hi,fI!nir l'ontenzporain (I
 1); ßnd JULES SJ.:\IO
, Thiera, Gu;::.ot
 
R ßUl8a ( Ib85 ) . 


ClfAPTER YII 


CENTRAL EUROPE ßET\\"'EEN Two REVOLGTIO'lS 


For Prussia during this p"riod there is no good history in English. 
SYDEL COT'ers these years hriefly in The Pounding of the Germn'ß 
Empire, \'01. I, pp. ;!-I.I-l. The fullest treatment in German is that of 
TREITScH KE, Dellf,flrh Gesrhic1dp; among the important suhjects treat<,d 
are the Zollverein, vol. I \r, pp, 350-40(j; railroads and telegraphs, 
\"01. (V, pp, :jHl-59R; n('cession and early reign of Frederick "'illiam I Y, 
vol. V, pp. 3-60; on dissatisfaction with the reign and 
eneral con- 
fusion, vol. Y, pp. 13H-275; on economic conditions, vol. V, pp. 433-523; 
on the United Landta
 of HH7, \'01. Y, pp, 591-6.t.8. KAGF'[AX...., 
Politi.flchp Ge,flrhirh!e, CO\'l'rs this period, pp. 193-:.?IR; J73-30..., On the 
Zollverein: sce also, B. IL\xu, Rcollomic Ilistnry, chap, YII I; also \\T, II. 
ÐAWSOS, Protection in GernUUl!1 (1904), chaps. I and II, the bcst 
book in En
lish on German commercial policy, and coming ùown to 
the tariff of 190-"). 
On ..\ustria: sec. S,'nISGF.R. (lesrhirlzfe ()e,fllcrreirhs ,flri! dem nrirller 
Frirdcn, Z\\eiter Theil, pp. 1-I:U; LEGER, I.., ..1 lli,fltory of All,fltro- 
II r"".qar!! from t hr earlie,flt Time if} fhf }' ear 1889. Trnnslated 
hr ì\lrs. ß. HILL (1S
9), chaps. XXYII-XXIX; ""nIT'\ln., S., 
A rutria (Story of the 
atinn.;; Series), chaps. XX II-XX (( I. On 
Ijungary: EISES.:\lANX, L" L Compromis A.lustro-llon.qroia de 1861 
J-:tude ,flur I d"alisnre (190.t.), pp. 1-71, contains an exc('lIent survey of 
th(" old r
g-ime in Hungary, ß description of the IIung-arian constitution 
and the relations of Ilun
ary to the \ustrian monnrchy, nnd an account 
of the awakening of the new id('.ls and thc preparation for re\'olution; 
a very \'aluable monograph, containing a hihliogrtlphy of the sourcc 
and secondary material. (-'IOREXCE \BXOi.D FORSTER. D('(ík, 
I J[ ('moir, 
first puhlished aIlon
 lnously in ISS0 with It preface hy 1\1. E. GR-\
T 
I>t.;.'t', is It vcry useful hiog-raphy. On llohemia: E. Df'SI
, Lfl nolr'm 
dr puis la J[onfaYlle-lllallrlu, 2 \.0):-,. (l!)O
). Yo!. I I, 675 pp,. ('onstitutes 
proh.lhly the hest history of Bohemia from ] 815 to 1!>01, detniled and 
full. Pages 87-2:H co\'cr thc y('ars lRl,) to HHR Some of the suhjects 
treated are thf' Cn'ch rcnaissance, litcrature, science, tilt' :\Idternich 
rél!ime, th,. 
rowth of th<, spirit of nationality, the }eßrs ltiIS-IS"'9. 
For Italy: Tn \YEIt, \\P. H., III Dalen of Italia1f. brd, pC1Hlence, \'01. I, 
pp. 379-,1-53; \'01. II, pp, 1-76; :lh,o thc \'nrious histories cited nbO\e 
h,. KIXG. STII,L'[AX, CESAR.ESCO. PROßYY. I. C. FI\RIXI, The Rnmnn 
Stat from lS1';-1t3,;O, tran
latcd by 'V. E. GLADSTOXE, 4 '\"ols. (1
52). 
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Farini was a Liberàl politician opposed to Clericals and Republicans, 
and generally well informed. R. M. ,JOHNSTON, The Roman Theoc- 
racy and fhe Republic, 1846-18 
9, pp. 1-112, on the election and early 
years of the pontificate of Pius IX, BULLE, 0" Die italieni.'u'he Ein- 
heit,flidee in ihrer [iterarische1l, B lIttwicklung von Parini bis .Jlanzoni 
(Berlin, 1893). .\ valuable monograph on the early presentation of the 
ideal of national unity as contained in the writings of Parini and 
Alfieri, on the intellectual mo\"ement during the Uevolutionary and 
Napoleonic period, mirrored in the works of l\'1onti and Foscolo, and on 
the patriotic significance of l\lanzoni's productions. Important as show- 
ing the pre-1\lazzinian development of the iùea of unity. The best 
biography of l\Iazzini is that by BOLTOY KING, Joseph 
Iazzilli (1903). 
Pages 1-221 are devoted to a chronological account of l\Iazzini's life, 23:2- 
:J.!.1 mainly to a presentation of his principal teachings. Includes a 
bibliography. 1\1 n:RS, F'. 'V. H" E,flsays-
l odm'n; contains an exct'llent 
study of 1\lazzini's life. Some of the works of 1\lazzini have heen trans- 
lated into English and published in six volumes under the title, Life and 
JV'l'itin[ls of Joseph lJlazzini (1890-1R91). A small collection of Essays by 
Joseph JlazÛni has been made by THOlUAS OREY (189-t.). There is now 
being published in Italy a compl
te collection of l\Iazzini's writings, 
Scritti editi ed inediti di Giuseppe lJlazzini, This will probably number 
sixty volumes when completed, will include the vast correspondence of 
l\lazzini, and win inevitably constitute the most important source for 
the history of Italy during the awakening. There is an interesting 
essay on l\lazzini in 'V, R. THAYER'S Ita-fica (1908), and brief popular 
sketches may be found in J. A, R. MARRIOTr'S Jlake1's of lJlodern Italy, 
and in R, S. HOLLAND'S BuildC1's of United Italy (1908), 


CHAPTER VIII 


CENTRAL EUROPE IN REVOLT 


Excellent general accounts of the revolutions of 1848-1849 are to 
be found in FYF:FE, 11ist01'Y of 
Iodern E'urope, single volume edition, 
pp. 707-804, three yolume edition, vol. III, pp. 1-148; and in ANDREWS, 
Hist01'ical Development of ...Uodern Europe, vol. I, chaps. IX and X. 
l\IACRICC, C. g" J'he Revolutionary 
Iovemen( of 1848-18-'1,9, in Italy, 
A 'u,fltria-H ungary, and Germany, 7J'ith some Examination of the Previous 
'l'hil'ty-three Years (1887), contains a great amount of information, 
poorly presented; also contains a hibliography. 
For Austria, the chief authorities are FRII':D.JUNG, H" Oe.(fterreich von 
1848 bis 1t3GO. Y 01. I covers the period from 18-18 to 1851 (1908); 
SPRINGER, Geschichfe Oesterreichs, Zweiter Theil, pp, 135-774; Hn.FERT, 
J. A" Gesrhichfe Oe.(fterreichs seit 1848. For flungary, the most im- 
portant treatment is EISEX:\lANN, Le Compromis A 1l,(ff1'o-}lollgrois, pp, 75- 
HR. Consult, also Anxol.n FonsTI:u, Derik, A IJ/emoir, pp, 7g-] lB. 
KOSSUTU'S SrJeeche,fI in America, explaining and defending the IIungarian 
TIlO\'eIllt'nt, were editcrl hy F. 'V. NEWMAN and published in N"e\V York in 
1854, For Bohemifl: DENIS, La Bohéme depuis la 
I()ntaglle-B[anche 
(1903), vol. I I, pp. 933-381. 
For Germany: s("(', SYTlF.L, Thr FO'lmding of the German Rm1Jire, 
vol. I, pp. 145-492; vol. II, pp. 3-t;;2; KAUf'MANN, Politi,flche Geschichte 
DC'l't,flrhlond,
, chap, Y; MATTER, p" La Prusse et la Rlvoilltion 
de 1818 (1903). The best account of the German revolution is in HANS 
BLL":\l'S Die deut,(fche Revolution, 1R18-19 (IR97). A sketch of the 
attempts to achieve unity before IS-tS, followed by Hn account of the 
_ _ . ", ___ , _.L_.L__ __..J 
.c .&-1...
 ..r.n....lr ",ç thp 
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Frnnkfort P.lrliamf'nt. ni
mar('h.':, opinions on the revoliltion'lry eH'nts 
ure in his H( I' rti()Il,'1 aml U, milli,'1c( IlCUI, \"01. I, ehaps. II and III, Vol. 
I of HH' Ht lIIilli..
('ell(,f'S of ('arl Schurz (1907), a revolutionist und 
refug'ct', arc exc('('dinl!ly intcr('sting on the<;(' yt'ars. 
For Italy, hy far thp hl'
t at'count in English is TJlA"\'}:R, DUll'n of 
Italian llUl,/Jflult1l('f', \'01. II, pp, 77-t.I5, On the Frel1<'h expeùition 
ug-ain...t the Homan Hepllhlic: see, 130GUGEOIS et CUIUIOX'l', llume et lVa.- 
1 w1 ,'un J J J; also the recent 
cholarly and \,('rr I!raphic hook of G. :\1. 
'l'.u:n:r.Y \" on GarUmleli's j)
ff'nr8 of the Roman Uepublic (1907). Chap- 
ters I, II, and 11 I 
i\'(' an admirahle account of Garibaldi's prcvious 
carc('r, and ('haps, '( I I-X ,. I I a desC'ription of his famous retreat. .An 
ex('e1I<-nt bibIiograph
 is appended. Garibaldi's own account is ('ontained 
in his 4.1utubiugraphy, translated hy A, ,rEUSEU, \'01. 11, pp, 1-51. On 
1\lauini's connection with thp Repuhlic: sce, BOLTOS' Kn,G's Life of ltlaz- 
%ini, chap. \"11. H. 2\1. JOIlSSTO.s, Roma1l l/wocracy, pp. 113-315, may 
also be consulted on the,) cars HH
-H;.t9. 


t 


CH\PTER IX 


TIlE SECOXD REPUBLIC AXD TIlE FOUXDING OF THE SECOND E
IPlRE 


The Constitution of 1818 may be found in ASDERSOX, Constitutions 
and Ðocllnu Ills, No, 110. rI11er
e are e1par (J(,COUllts of the Second He- 
puhlic, by BOLRGEOIS, in Cambrid!l8 llode1'l
 Ilistory, \'01. XI, chap. V, 
and II} S.:IGSO)JOS in L \\'ISSE ct n UIn \UD, II istoil'o 9(llirale, \'01. X I, 
chap. I. General histories arc: PII:UUE, y" lli..
fo;re dr In ré]Jublique do 
18-
8, g \ob. (U'73-H'7S), anti-ßonapartist; GORCE, IJi,<;tuire de la 
dtu.cihll(' 'l'lpublitJlIf, g \'ols. (l

7), written from the standpoint of s} m- 
pathy with a liberal monarchy, critical of thc repuhlic, and merciless 
toward socialists and sodalbtic thcoril's. An admirable counterweight to 
this is GJ:ORGFS HI'
.\nJ)'s La. 1'{Pllbliqlle de 18
8 (IS
"'-18:j2), vol. IX of 
lli,vtoiTf Socia/i,'1f(. Part I, pp. 1-2:17, is de\'oted to the pulitical history, 
Parl II, pp. :227-3
:H, to the ccon!JrnÎC and spcÏal e\'olution, Important 
for the pcriod arc: Df:llJUoru, I./J:glisi' f t l'1?taf ell Pl'anrt" pp. l81-5:!3 
on the c>..pedition to Hornc and the Falloux law concerning eùucation; 
Borrrta:OIs d C1.1: IDIOXT, Rome II lYapolioll I I I, a 
tudy in diploma('y, 
haseù upon ullpuhlished official dOC'UlIl<'uts as well as upon puhlished 
material, and sho\\ iug Uldt the Roman e>..pcdition of 18-1-9 prepared the 
Empire hy fOl'ming a clo
e alliance hdween Louis Kapoleon, the clergy, 
and the a rillY ; QIJ'I-:.sTIN-ßAucn \RT, p" Lamartill , lwm1ll pulitique, 
2 \'ols. (HJ03-190H). E:\.celll'nt recent studies arc: FI:::IWIXAXn D.LEY}TS, 
I/a.rlsislallrr SOliS la d Llxi'me répllMÏtjlLe (1907), 220 pp" It treatlllcnt of 
thc question of po\'(
rty and un account of the various measures of social 
reform p:ts
(>d at this time; \\rEH.r., G" Jli..
tuire du parti républiraill en 
Prallre, chaps, IX and X; 1. TCIII-:.DWFF, 
h,'Iol'Íations t sociét s serrètea 
8UUS la df. u.cième r 'publiquc, 18 p
-18.jJ (1905), 396 pp" a treatbt' based 
upon rrHlt'h uupublbl11'd material in the ar('hi\'cs of the ministries of 
justice and the interior; aims to show that thl' coup d'ltat was prep<ireù 
Ly the prl'vious systematic destruction of republican organilations; a 
colledi<m, of \'aluahle documents; I. TCIIFUSOFI" Le parti réptll}/icain. au, 
CO'llP d'Btat t.t .'fOll,'I I ;:; cUlld Dmpire (190tj), '.i() pp" richly ùocu- 
mented, shows that tlte cuup d'dat was far from heing rcceived by the 
laborinlr clns<;cs with amiable im1ifferen('e; I. TCHIo:R
 01-''', Louis Blanc, 
190t; T{:SOT, E" [/if' Cuup d'Etat; TUIURL\,..YapuliullIIl al'Ullt rEmpir
J 
2 vols" is an apology for the Prin('c President, diffuse, useful a't show- 
ing the state of puhlic opinion, as the author ha:, indu
triousl) ran- 

acked Engli...h uud "'rl'l1('h newspaper file::,; (' .UTTII.nl, F. II" Louis 
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Tapoleon and the Genesis of tlte Second Republic; being a Life of the 
Emperor 1\ T apoleon III to the Timø of His EZl3ction to the Pres'idency 
of the French Bepublic (1909), is a popular, readable narrathre, but 
adds nothing to our knowledge; JERRm.D, The Life of Napoleon Ill, De- 
rived from State Records, f'rom Unpublished Pamily Correspondence, 
and from Perso1U1l Testimony, 4 vols. (1871-1874), is sympathetic and 
full; FORBEs, A., Life of 
apoleon III, is popular, superficial, untrust- 
worthy; H. A. L. FISHER, BO'1la}Ja1'tism, Si.c Lecture.<; DfJii1.'ered in the 
University of London (1908), is popular and brilliantly written, at- 
tempts to show the essential unity of the two Napoleonic régimes, more 
interesting and suggestive than convincing; PELLISSON, Les orateurll 
politiqlles, pp, 209-977, contains interesting extracts from parliamentary 
speeches. 
For the Second Empire, the leading secondary authority is GORCE, 
llistoire du Second Empire, 7 vols. (1894.-1905), the fullest and ablest 
history we have of the period from 1850 to 1871, very important, not 
only for the history of France, but of Italy and Germany also, Pre
ents 
a wealth of information with great ludicity, admirable impartiality, and 
largeness of view. An indispensable work. 'T ols. I, pp. 1-131, and II, 
pp. l-E?9, cover the field of this chapter. TAXILE DELORD, llistoire du 
tJecond Empire, 6 vols. (1869-1875), an older work, based on careful 
research, strongly opposed to the Empire. ALBERT THO:\IAS, Le Second 
Empire (HistoÜ'e Socialiste, vol. X), very instructive; see chaps. I and II. 
There is no satisfactory account of the Second Empire in English. 
Chapters I and IV in vol. II of ANDREWS, llistorical De1.'elopment of 
]1odern E'urope, are clear and well-balanced, but necessarily restricted. 
See, also, Cambridge J10de1'lt HistO'J'Y, vol. XI, chap, X. For the history 
of the relations of church and state: see, DEBmoU'R, L'Église et l'Etat 
en France, pp. SQ4-550; for history of the repuhlican party: \VEILL, 
Histoire du parti répu
licain, chaps. XI-XIII; I. TCHERNOFF, Le parti 
répubticain au Co'Up d'Etat et SO'lÆS Ie Second Empire; for de
cription of 
the political system of the autocratic Empire: see, BERTON, L'h'o[ution 
constif1.l.tionelle du Second Empire. Part I treats of the despotic em- 
pire and the constitution of 18M? A very important monograph. For 
labor and social questions and movements: 'VEILL, G., Histoire d;u 
mouvement Bocial en France, 1852-1902 (1905), chaps, I-III. 


CHAPTER X 


CAVOUR AND THE CREATION OF THE KINGDOM OF ITALY 


The generaJ histories of Italy on this period are: KING, A History of 
Italian Unity, 2 vols., the most extensive and informing history in 
English, thoroughly documented. Vol. I, pp, 353-4.16, and all of vol. I I 
concern the period of this chapter; CESARESCO, The Libe'J'ation of Italy, 
pp, 165-415, written with much charm, sympathy, and understanding, 
but without scientific apparatus; STII.L
IAN, The Union of Italy, pp. 942- 
3J5; PROßYN, Italy 181,;-1890, pp. 159-24.9. There is an excellent chap- 
ter in 'VAI.POI.E'S Jlistory of Twenty-five Years, vol. I, pp, :i?06-30S. 
Much the best account of Napoleon Ill's Italian policy and of the war 
of 1859 is in GORCE
 llistoire du Second Rmpire, vol. II, pp. 211-4-l9, 
and vol. III, pp. 1-123; Hnd on the annexations, Ibid. vol. III, pp, 125- 

12, a treatment marked by admirahle lucidity, keenness of analysis, 
solidity of judgment, and sustained interest of narration. For Cavour: 
see, CESARESCO, Cavour (1898), a hrief biography of unusual merits, 
well-informed, just to the other figures of the time as well as to 
('a \'on 1"_ pniO'ramm<Jti{' f'1111 nf' pnln... .:>nrl H.fo C'Annfocc C'ßC"""'OCI'OA f..."'I>ÞC 
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the shifting diploma('y of the p('I'iod with precision and comprctl('nsion. 
lIer chapters on the internal reform., in Piedmont Hnd her revelation 
of Cavour's adivit) hd\H't'n th(' interview of Plomhii'rcs Hnd .April lq59 
arc admirahle, ,rIUIA:\( DE I A Uln:, L CV1Ilt cl Cavour, Récif8 et 
SOlll'f /lirs (Pari.., J8(.:.?), lln intimate portrait h) a clo
e pl'r
onal fri(,1It1. 
This hit.
 heen translated into Englbh hy EU\\'Aun HO
IlJ LY (London, 
J 
6
), hut the Freneh ('clition is preferable. D. Jh:RTI, II Cunfe di ('''''OllT 
avanti il 1

8 (lböÖ), important. '''ILI.AIB in his Studi 8, Crifiral und 
lli,'Itoriral (I 0I](10n, l
t()7), has a chapter on the youth of Cavour 
(pp. 119-I.U). D. ZANICIIELI I, C(fl'ollr (190j), a solid study h) a 
professor in the Uni\'er"ity of }'isa. N. llIAXCHI, La polit iqllP du 
Comfe Camill d( ("",.'ollr df 18,j.
 à 1.,)(jJ, Let/res inédit 8, 419 pp. 
(188.>), is an important coiled ion of O\"cr two hundred letters of Ca\'our 
to l\larquis Emmanuel d'i\zeglio, the umhassador of Piedmont to Eng- 
land during' the period, 'l'Rf:ITSCIIKE, CaI'Ollr, in \'01. III of his 11is- 
tOTiar/u/ tl1ul Polifi,vrh A uf,'Iiitze, a :,tudy first puhlished in IHfi9, and 
KRACS, F. X" ('avour, lJ; RrlwlHl1l9 Ita{ie1ls im, lYeunzehnten Jahr- 
hllnd(Jrt, with hihliog'raphr and illustrations (1902), may also 1)(' con- 
sulted; bee, also, .:\IAz \1J1:, Le Cornte de Cm'ollr (1
77). The parlia- 
mentary sl)('('ches of Ca\'our lla\'e ueen puhlished in 12 \'ob" Di:
corsi 
pari mental'Ï (1'ì 1 j:J-1874), and CIII,\I,A, L" has edited his correspondence, 
J
et/( re edife ed 1nedife di Camillo Cavoui', 2nd edit, (1brl3-IM':;7), 
10 \'ols. Chinla's extcnsÍ\'c introductions und notes in these volumes are 
of great value. Set', also, HERT, _\., .LY ou 'elle8 Ie tt n,'1 i/lÚlif( ,'I dp 
Cal'our (1
'ì!J). Brief essays on Ca\'our are found in .:\IARRIOTr'S 
Jfakers of 1110deT1t Ita 1,1/ , and in IIoLL\S'D'S Builders of [T1lifnl Ita 1",. 
LORD ACTOY has a suggesth c essay on Ca\'ollr, first published in 1861, 
and reprinted in 1907, in his lli,'Iforiral E,'I,'Ia!Js and Stlu!in, ('hap. YI. 
\\'. H. TJlA YER compares Ca\'our and Bismarck in the A tlalltic Jlonthly, 
l\Iarch 1909; bame article Fort 1lightly RevÍl 10, l\larch and April 1909. 
XIGRA, Cm'ollr (i1ul Jlaclaml' d CirCullrt (lb9t), ('ontains homc un- 
published letters from the) ears 1836-I)oj60. CAUOGA:S'S Life of Cavour is 
worthless. 
On Garihaldi the most recent work is G. ..:\1. TRE\'ELYAN, Garibaldi 
and tI,P Thollsand (1909), an account of the Sicilian expedition. 
Another volume is I1nnoull('ed by' the s(lme lluthor to cover the conquest 
of tlw rn(lÍnhnd. These, with the work already cited by the same 
autho.r on Garibaldi's /)('fe/l('f of fhe Romall Republic, will constitute the 
most scholarly ac('ount, in English, of Garibaldi's caret'r. Their literarr 
merit is hiJ!h. J':;I('h \"ohlllw contains a critical biulioJ.!'raphy, "F. It, 
'I'JlAYER'S TilTon Jlak r8 (l
99), has a spirited essay on Garibaldi. H. R. 
'VUlTEIIOCSE, Col/a}J,<f of '", l{ill,fldnm of ....Vaplfs (1B!J9). #lives R brief 
5Ur\'ey of affairs in Xnples down to 18-tH, de!-.cribes the reaction of the 
years 1850-1 H,j9. and thcn the cat1.strnph(' of It:)(.O; an excellent hook. 
On the Papacy: sec, H,I)}; Cr.S\Rf:, rhl' fJa,'lf f)a,r/,'l of Papal Rom (1.
-f)- 
1870), translated by lIEu's ZDDIER"S', with an introduction hy G. \1. 
TRE\'EIYA" (Boston, HJ09), TII Birfh of 
[od rn ]tal!1 (1909) con- 
si
b, of the posthumous papers of ,JEsSIE "F UITI ; 'fARm, edited hy tht" 
DCKE LITrA- YISCOS'TT-AIU:st:; interesting for the careers of :\ln17ini and 
Garihalrli whose friend :\Iadame :\Iario was; un just toward Ca\ollr; full 
of the emotion of the Risorgimentn-at least of the repllhlican ngitation. 
Dr.I.I..A H.occ \, Thfl A ufof,;o,qrapll!1 of a V' ef('rall (1t'9
), is nn inter- 
esting narrative hy .lIl import Int participant in C\t'ntq from 1 
 I- to 
uno, 
Th
 most elahorate Hnlian histories of the Hisorgimento are: 
Tl\.ARO
I, C.. Stori I crilirn. dpl Ti,<fOTgimPllfo (['lIalin. (Turin, lc.

-1
97), 
9 \'ols,; and, Ih:RSEZIO. y" II re"no di rïllorio D11lallllel II
' TrenF anllå 
di t'ita italialUJ. (Turin, 1818-1895), 8 \'ols. 
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CIIAPTER XI 


BIS
IARCK AND GER:\IAN UNITY 


There is no satisfactory work in English on the founding of tht:. 
German Empire. .HEADLA"\l'S long-promised work in the Cambridge 
Historical Series has not yet appeared. l\IALIEsoN's The Befounding of 
the German Empire 1K
8-1
ì 1 (1893) is brief and concerned chiefly 
with military events. The articles in the Cambl'idge .J/odern IIi.rd01'y are 
unsatisfactory. 'V ALPOLE, 11istory of 1'lL'cnty-Five Years, vol. II, rhaps. 
X and XIII, is straightforward, informing, concerned mainly with 
diplomacy. SYßEL'S The Founding of the German Empire by Jrilliam 1, 
7 vols. (1890-1898), is a monumental work, based chiefly upon Prussian 
state documents, to which he alone wa
 allowed access h" Bismarck. 
'\"hile a work of remarkable industry and erudition, it is. a thorough- 
going defe1o)se and panegyric of the conduct of the Prussian Govern- 
ment. :\Ioreo"er, in many important matters it is not subject to 
effective control. ZWIEDENECK-SüDENHonsT's Deutsche Geschicht() 'l'on del' 
A ufiösung des alten bis zur E1"tichttmg des lwuen IÚriserreichs, 1806- 
1871, 3 \"ols. (1905), is characterized by luuch the same partisanship, 
as is abo OTTOKAR LORENZ'S l{aib'er JVilhelm.. und die Beg1'iindllllg des 
Reichs, 1866-1871 (Jena, 190:3). On the other hand, the German 
scholarship, which commands greater respect abroad as more critical 
and objective, is that of IVlarcks, Lenz, Delbrück, l\Ieinecke, who are 
adhering to the Ranke traditions of historical writing. H. FRIEDJUNG'S 
Der Kampf 'um die Y orhe1'rschaft in Deutschland, is by an Austrian 
scholar and covers the rears 1859-1866, 2 vols. (1898). It is the mo
t 
important treatment we have of the relations of Prussia and Austria 
on the critical rears before 1866. Contains also an excellent account of 
the Austro-Prussian war. The work is already in its seventh edition. 
One of the most brilliant and suggestive hooks on this period is by E. 
DENIS, La fOlldation de l'empire allemand (1906), a study covering 
the years 1850 to 1870, limited to a single series of facts, those which 
prepared and which explain the foundation of the German Empire. 
Large space is given to the evolution of ideas and to the economic 
transformation. The book is marked by profound and wide investig-a- 
tion, by penetration and subtlety of characterization, by an admirable 
impartiality, It contains no references, footnotes, or bibliography. 
The literature on Bismarck is very extensive and is constantly expand- 
ing. His speeches have been published by KOHL, Die ]Jolitisclwn Bulen 
des FÜrsten Bismarck, 14 ,"ols, (189E?-1905). There is an excellent 
selection in two small volumes, sold cheaply, entitled, Otto von Bis- 
marck, Setzen 'LviI' Deutschland in den Sa.ttel, Reden aus del' grossen 
Zeit, edited by EUGEN KALKSCHl\lIDT (1901). A smaller collection is that 
of OTTO Lyox, Bi.
marcks Reden 'lf1
d B'riefe (Leipsic, 1895). Professor 
Hermann Schoenfeld has published a c
llection entitled Bisma'rck's 
Speeches and Letters (in German, 1905). The C01'respondence of 
JVilliflm 1 and Bismarck, with Other Letters from and lo Prince Bis- 
marck, translated by J. A. j?onn, 2 vols. (1903), consists of about five 
hundred letters, selected hy Bismarck himself, to show his relationship 
to the Emperor and also to authenti('ate and [,upplelncnt his Remi- 
niscences in certain respects. Prince IJis1lUlrrk's Letters fn II is JVife, 
Ilis Sister and Others, front 18.} 1 to 187'0, translated by F. 
IAXSE (Kew 
York, 1878), are vivacious and entertainingo. 
BISJIARCK'S R('flrrfio1l.'J and Rem.ini,<;renre,<I, 
 vols. (IR99), arc im- 
portant but must he used with caution. For criticism of them, see, 
ERICH ::\TARCh.S, FÜrst Bi,<lmarck,fJ Gedanken 'ltnd Erinner'l.lngen. Versuch 
einer krilischen JVürdiqulH/ (1899): also l\lAx LENz, Zur }{ritik der 
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r:edallk n ulUl I:rilllu rll1l!J1 II. d ,iii Piil'.'dl'll /J;:Slllflrrk (1M!>!>); FBIEDRICII 
;\1t:Di ECKt:, II i,'ltori,vc}, h( il,'lc},rifl, Band b..!, pp, ::.?H..!-::.?!J,); SOIu:r, 1:t ""("., 
d liU!rafurl (I d'''i,
foire (HWJ). 011 the nl'\\ lli
UJ.trck hbtoriography 
(writing's of Busch, Rlumr, Bamherger. dc,), 
el', IIASS DEllllli
CK, 
Prcll,liIs;.rI<'lw Jfllll'bÜt'lur, Band nü, pp. Hil-thO (,Junl', IH!J!J). Th'-'re are 
many hiographies of Ui..marck. The best in English is that hy IIE
\m.A1\I, 
,1. \\'" wdl informl'd ;lml judicial. 1\Iu:snm: S'IlTII, lJhl1narrk all (jer- 
mall. l nil y (I
Ut:!), is a dear epitollll", with a slight hihliography. In 
FI't'lH'h, P. :\1\T'1TII, ni,'llllal't'k ct sun tUIlP,IiI, 3 \"ols. (HJ05-19UH), full, 
critical, remarkahly imparti(t1, und very readahle. III German, 'lAX 
1.1:S7, at-,I{rhichle /Ji,'lllulrcks (lH02), compa('t (lIld critical; ERlcn 
'L\ltCKs, JJ i,<;lIlarrk, /-: ill( lJiu!Jrtl}J/,i(', One \'olume has j list appeared 
(HW!)), entitled };ib'II1f,,'{'ks JU!JeJul, 1
1;j-1K
8. One lllay ha,wrd the ('011- 
jedllre that this, when l'olllplcted, will he the mo!oot satisf.ietory 
hiography in German. En. IIEYCK, Bi,1{1ILan'k in J.l1ollogrll}Jhien zur 
IVdtrllschichtf', b interestingly illustratl'd, EnicH :\L\nCKS' 1\.ais('r 
Irilhelm 1 (5th edition, H>Oj) is mhnirahle in knowled!!"e, criticism, éll1rl 
kmpcr, an indispcll
ahle hook hoth hy reason of its presentation and 
interpretation 0 f the Emperor's eart'er and his relations to others, 
especially to Bismarck, and also hecau<;e of its ('ritical hihliography. 
A clear uecoulIl of tlu> Danish and Austro-Prussian wars mav be 
found in l\It:BI)()(,K, 1"11(' R ('OlUllrut'f;oll of l:uro}J( (IS!)
), chaps, 'x\r_ 
XXI. IIoJl:u;n, II, 1\1., SU'f'n IVeeks' n7' ar, b reaùahle, founded on letters 
\\ ritten from Bohcmia to the London 1';"'('8, well supplied with maps 
Rnd plans. SYlJl-:I:S ac('ount of the war of IHüG is in \01. Y, 1'he Poulld- 
ing of the GCl'man Empire. Se<" al
o, Fnn:DJUNG, Der Jí.ampf um die 
Jror"
rr,liI('haff, vols. I-I I, and GoncE. llistuire du Secund J
lIlpire, \'01. 
IV, pp. 5
2-G3I; vo1. V, pp, l-
O. 


CIL\PTER XII 


TIlE TR \YSFOR:\UTIO
 01 TilE SECOS-D E:\rPJRE 


The most valuahle accounl of tlw transformation of the Sec(')nd 
Empire between IHfìO and uno is in GOt(CE, Jlisfoire tilt Scrolld '''
1Ilp;re, 
"01. I II, Ih-re XX I I, and \'ols. I V and Y. BJ:nTox, II., L'srolilfiolt ('011- 
sfitllfiont lie dll S( rond Empir (I!)Qü), parts two Hnd three, is also full 
find trllsh\t)rthy; an important lIlollog-raph hy a French law,ycr. For 
the g-rowth of the r'ppllhJican p:trty: \\'1:111, I/;Nfoi"(J till parti 1'/11ll- 
bUrain, chaps, XI I-X V; TCHI:n",otT, Lr l)arti rlp"hlit'tl;n flLl ('Oll!' d'f.'ltlt 
ef SOll,1iI I Second I:mpirt,. For lahor 1I100'C'Inents: \\Y}:II.I, Ili..<;lo;re d" 
tlWllt'f'11l Ilf so
'i(ll, chaps. III-YI; for relations \\ith the church: DEBIDOUR, 
L'Église t fEtal n Frallc{', pp. j51-G21. 


CII \PTFR XIII 


THE FJL\'XCO-GER:\I \Y \\"AR 


PAI.AT, I1;f,l;ograpld 9 n
ral d la !1'leTre de 1870-1871 (1896), i9 
indispensahle for uny detailed ShH1y of tIllS pcriod. There is n f!'ood 
a('eount of the CHllSeS uf the war in Ho
t', Do',lop11l('lIf of J:llropean 
lfatiull,", \'01. I, chap, T; nlso in \\ .Ar.POlt
, lIÏl;i()ry of J'trcnly-fi '6 
Yurrs, \'01. II, chap. \'1 II; Ih:AI)I,A:\I. ni,
m"r('k, dmp. 'XIII. \Yol s .' r 
and \YII of Snml:
 POlllldill!J of fhe f/('rmtlil. Fmp;"1 eontaill an 
dahorate account of the e\ ents and diplOllliu'y of the period; pronounccd 
spe('ial pleading. Thl'
c \'OlllIUCS hcue not the \'alae of the l'arlier oncs. 
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as Bismarck did not alhnv the author access to the Prussian archives 
for the period after 1867. The seventh volume was composeù under 
the inspiration of Bismarck himself, and is based on information largely 
furnished by him. Delbrück says it is 

 not history but diplomacy-and 
calculated to inspire laughter at that." (ÐI::LBRÜCK, Das Ueheimniss dor 
If apoleonischen Politik, p. 3-t). Bismarck's description is in his Reflec- 
tions and Reminiscences, chaps. XX-XXIII. Far the most judicial, as 
well as most interesting account of the causes of the war and of the war 
itself (down to Sedan) is in GORCE'S 11 istoire du Second Empire, vols. 
VI and YII, volumes of absorbing interest, clear, vivid, admirably ar- 
ranged, and written with scrupulous fairness. Two hundred pages of 
vol. YI are given to the Hohenzollern candidacy. An earlier but very 
able study is SOREL, A" Ilistoire diplomatique de La guerre franco- 
allemande, 9 vols, (1875), OLLIVIER'S L'Ernpire li[)éral, It \'ols" in course 
of publication (1895 -), is an elaborate account of the Empire by 
one who was badly compromised by the war, On the bearing upon 
the fall of the Empire of :K apoleon's relations to the Pope: 
BOrRGEOIS et CLER
IONT, Rome et N apoléon III, is important. The 
authors thesis is that :K apoleon's refusal to withdraw his troops 
from Rome occasioned the failure of the projected triple alliance with 
Italy and Austria, and that that, was the cause of the subsequent 
disasters. See, also, DEßIDOUR, L'Eglise f't l'État en France, pp. 551- 
627. Debidour's account of the diplomacy of the period is found 
in his IIistoire diplomatique, vol. II, chaps. VII-X, The numer- 
ous biographies of Bismarck, cited above, should he consulted; also 
l\IARCKS, I{aiser JVilhelm I. LORD ACTON has a study of the causes 
of the Franco-Prussian war in his Ilisto1'Ícal Essays and Studies (1907), 
cha p. V] I. 
Of the war itself there is a good account in ROSE, Development of 
the European Nations, vol. I, chaps. II, III, and IV; also in 1\luRDocK
 
Reconstruction of Europe, chaps. XXIII-XXX. GEN. J. 1,"0 l\IAURICE, 
The Premco-German TVal', is a translation of a German work, edited by 
PFLCGK-HARTUXG, entitled [(1'ie.r; und Sirg (1896); COL. L, HAI,E'S The 
People's TVar in France (1904) is founded on HÖNIG, Der V olkskJ'ieg an 
der Loire, and describes the latter part of the war, after Sedan. 
l\IoLTKE, The Franco-German lVar is important hut technical. CnUQUET, 
La guerre de 1810-1871 (1895), is an excellent account in a single 
volume, The extensive histories by the German General Staff and by 
Lehautcourt are too detailed and technical for general use. Probably 
the best account for the general reader is GORCE, II istoire rIu Second 
Empire, vol. VI, pp, 321-434, and VII throughout (comes down to 
September 4, 1870). E. B, 'V ASHßURNE, Recollections of a Jlinister to 
France, 2 vols. (1887), a very interesting and important hook by the 
United States 1\1inis


r to France, the only foreign minister who re- 
mained at his post in Paris throughout the Franco-German war, and 
whose firm conduct won the praise of 'Villiam I, Bismarck, GamheUa, 
and Thiers. There was published by the Government Printing Office, 
1878, Senate Executive Document No. 24, a book of 222 pages entitled 
Franco-German JVat" and the Insurrection of the Communr. Corre- 
spondrnce of 1<:. B. JVmddJ1l1'11e. This inclmks the correspondence of 
'Vashburne with the State Department in 'Vashington in relation to 
the war, together with correspondence with BismHr('k. BHncroft, United 
States l\1inister to Berlin, and l\Iotlcy, United States l\1inister to London, 
The letters cover the period from July 19, 1870, to June 29, 1871. 
Interestin
 volmTlps are BUSCH, Bismarck in the Franco-German JV ar; A. 
Fonm:s, lily E
('peri('n(.(}s in the 'Var Betwecn France and Germany (187g); 
'V. H. RrssELL, "flI.'I DirrrJI During th" Lrr.rd G1'pat IVaI' (1874); IHs- 
marck's Letters to Ilis 
Vife from the Seat of JVar (1810-1871), trans- 
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latt'd by A, II \RD}'R (I90
i); D;ari a of J:mperor Freder;ck, ])ur;ng the 
CampaigmJ of l
ö(j (l1ld 187U-1871, tran
latell by F. A, \\"1:1.11\ (1901); 
Ih:slty L\llOl"CJU:IU:, Diary of tit Besilged R sid nt in Paris (IH7I); 
SIR EDWDl ARXOLU, Imlidp Pari" Durillg thl Sieg (IK7I); ,J l'1.F.S 
CI AII1:TIE, Pari,f/ ll,vsilg(; F. SARCl:\', Le siige (It. Paris. Thb attained its 
thirtieth ('dition within its first vear, See, TIII1:IIS, XOflS et SOlll'ellirs, on 
the years IH70-IR7
J (1903), for an aecount of Thiers' attempts to 
secure the intcrvcntion of forcign powers. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE GERl\IAN E31PlRE 


There is in English no general hi5tory of Germany since 1871. The 
treatment in ANDREWS, OUlltf:1IL}Jurary L'urúpc, ...lsm and Africa, is 
excellent. That in HOSE, D('l'llopmlill of Ellropean ;\T ations, \ 01. I, chap. 
VI; and vol. II, chap, I, is 
light; that in IIE"\IH,A::\(, Bismarck, PI>' 377- 
463, good. LO\n:u" A. L., 00l'erllments llnd Parti s in Continental 
B'llrO}Je, vol. II, chap. YII, gives a clear outline of party history from 
J H71 to Ib9..., Tht' most extensh'e account is II. BLU
I, Das deutsche 
Reich zur Zeit Bismarck,fl, covering the years IR71-1890 (IH93), a book 
largely inspired by Bismarck himself. O
CKEN'S Vas Zeitalter des 
Kaisers IVilltelm 1, vol. I I, pp, 369-7f)8, 9:;;]-100:;, ('omes down to Ib
8. 
BCU.E, Gcscllic11te der J allre 1871-1871, is useful. KAUF:\IAX
, Politi,flclle 
Ueschicllte Dt:utschlands, covers tht> period from IH70-1RR
 very poorly. 
Probably the most useful and readable account is in 
IATTEH, Bismarck 
et aon temps, vol. III, a book hascd on wide and careful investigation, 
impartial in tone, an interesting narrative. The writings of 
IARcKs and 
LEXZ, cited above, should be useù, BIS31ARCK'S ReflectiolLs and 
lleminiscences, \'01. II, chaps, XXIY-XXXIII, concern the period 1871- 
lö:;ri, The)1 emoir,fl of Prince Clzlodwig of IIolLenluhl'-Sclzilliugsfuerst, 
2 vols. (1906), are of importance. Hohenlohc was head of the Ba\'arian 
mini
try lR66-1A70, German amhassador to Paris 187-t-1HS5, nnd Chancel- 
lor of the Empire J89-t-1900. The Jlemoir,fl throw light upon the relations 
between the South Gcrman States and the Korth German Confederation, 
upon the conflict with the Homan Catholie Church, and upon French 
politics froDl 18;-1 to 1885. Of slight importanee for the period after 
1890. 
On the KuIturkampf: BAliN, Geschicllte des f\.ulturkampfes; on 
Social Demo('racy: E. "U.UACD, La DCmocrati socialiste allemande 
(1903); KIRK"CP, Ili.fliory of SocialilWl (1
I06). ('haps. V, YII, IX 
(contains Erfurt progrdmmc in full, pp. 2:o?3-2..?9); \\ I:HSEH SOl\lBART, 
So ialism (IH9
); 
\, SCIIAI-:FFU:. 'J'hp (Î"illln:ullr(' of Suria[ism; \\', II. 
D,\ wsos, lli..mwrck and State Socialisll (IS!)l ) ; on protection: 
\\T. II, DAWSOS, Protection ill 0('rman11, A II i,f/tory of German 
F'i,flcal Polky D llrin,Q thl' :J1netel'ntll Century (19(H), the best book 
in Enp:lish 011 the :,uhject, coming down to the tariff of 190;'?; on 
tate 
insur<ll1cP: F. \\Y. LEWIS, Slalr Immrallce, chap, IY (n(,
ton, 19(9); al-.o, 
J. G. BROOKS. Compulaory Ill..'lurance ill. Germany,,' LI T DWIO LA
S, German 
UP orkme,.,'s I WmrUlIf"I; on go'.crnnH"nt: B. E, Ilow \IW, rll( (Jerma1l 
Rmpirp (l 90f.). an exhaustive account of the> structure of the imperial 
government, not a description of the manncr in which it works. a j urid- 
ÏPal rather than fin historical study; I 0\\'1-:1.1., (JOl'ernmenfa and Partit a, 
chaps. V, YI, VII, un u('count of both structure and operation of im- 
perial and state JrO\ erl1lllt'nb; CO)(UES H1: I .ESTIL\In. L s mOllarchil,l1 d 
l'e11l]Jir all(,11l(f1lt1, Or!I(l1li,mlion c01l.'
tilufiOllell ('I adm;n;,llfrali,' (190"); 
probably the best, most complete account of German J!;o\ermnents, im- 
perial and state; describes the PO\\ ers and function
 of 50\ ercigns, 
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chambers, ministers, communes, financial and judicial 
ystems, etc,; 
CHARLES BORGEAUD, The Adoptinn and Amendment of Constitutions in 
Europe and America
 translated by C. D. HAZEN (1895), pp. 47-78, 
KT.OEPPET, p" Dreissig J allre deutscher V eJ.fassunf1sgeschirh te, 1867-1t3fJ1; 
vol. I (1900) covers period to 1877; LAUA
D, p" Ða,s 8taatsrecht des 
delltschen R(Jiclles, .t. \'ols. (4th edit" 1901), a very important work on 
German public law. Has been translated into French. The most in- 
fonning book on present day Germany is 'V. 11. DAWSON'S The Bvolution 
of Jlodern Germany (1908), a hook that aims to trace the economic and 
social transformation of Germany, her industrial and colonial expansion, 
the growth of socialism, etc. See, also, E. D. HOWAIW, The Recent Indus- 
trial Progress of Germany (1907); ",TERITAS," The German Empire of 
".Po-day (190:l); ELTZßACHER, O. (or J. ELLIS BARKER), Jlodern Germany, 
Her Political and Economic Problems (1905). 


CHAPTER XV 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC 


There is no satisfactory history of the Third Republic in English, 
LoWELL, GO'ì'ernments and Parties, chap. II, has a clear outline of party 
history down to 1896. COUßERTIN, Evolution of the Third Republic, is 
not always clear, presupposes some knowledge of the subject, contains 
chapters on education, the army, literature, socialism; is poorly 
translated. F, LAWTON, The Third F'I'C1lCh Republic (1909), covers in a 
superficial way the years 1871-1906, and has entertaining chapters on 
literature, science, art, education, the parliamentary system. \\T. G. 
BERRY, France since JVaterloo (1909), devotes pages 249-3G8 to the 
years 1871-1908, A work of great importance, dcbilcd, authoritative, 
and brilliantly written is HAxoTAux, Contemporary Franre, 4 vols. (1903- 
1909), covering the years 1871-1882, a full narrati, e, abounding in vivid 
and in5tructive accounts of men and events. ZEVORT, E" IIistoire de la 
Troisième République, 4 vols. (1896-1901), covers the years 1870-1894, a 
useful narrative, full of detail, fair, careful, pleasantly written, 
LABrSQUIÌ-:RE, La Troisième RélJ1ÛJliqur, 1871-1900, is vol. XII of 
JAL'UÈS, 1listoire Sodaliste. F. T. l\L\IlZIALS, Life of Léon Gmnbetta in 
the Statesmen Series (London, 1890), is a brief account, CHARLES DE 
)IAZADE, ]'Ionsicur Thif'1',,? Cinquante anlH
es d'hisfoire contemporaine 
(1884), is an interesting book. l\lore important is the life of JuTes Ferry 
hy _\.LFRED RA:\IßAUD (Paris, 1903), a hiop;raI)hy of a forceful and far- 
5ightcd statesman, a founder of the Republic, written by a trained his- 
torian, See, also, HEXRY LEYRET, TValdeck-Rousseau et la Troisiè11lo 
Ripubliqup, 1869-1899. 
On protectiulI: bee, II. O. :l\1EREDITU, Protection in Prance; on labor 
and social movPlllents: G. "TF.IU., l/i.<;toire dn 71l01l1'('ment social en 
Frallce, 18.52-1!JO.! (1905), pp, 13:J-4.72, with bibliography; on diplomatic 
history: HIPPEAU, 11i8tolre diplomatique de la 1'1'oi:;ième République 
(1888); A, TAnmEu, Frallce ((lid the Alliallcrs (1908); BIT.LOT, "'\I. .1\" 
La Prance et 1'1 talie, II isloire des années ll'O'llblcs (1905); the author 
was French ambassador in Home, and treats of the period between 1881 
and 1899-uscful for French history, also for Italian; on colonial ex- 
pansion: LEVASSEl'ß, La Prance ef ses colonies, 3 vols. (1889); L. VlGXON, 
L'e,cpall.',ion de la. France (1891), and b) the same author, Le,<; colonies 
françaiscs, leur commrrce, lem. ,'iituat ion écullomique, leuT utilité pour 
la mét1'opole, leul' W'( nil' (188G), containing a description of the dif- 
ferent French colonies; DUßOIs et TI:ßßIF.H, Lp8 colollÏf J s fr.ançaises: 
_0_ 
'). _1 " . ,
. ,n,,: ,.. ,,.,In-o.:.1o 1 Q(j(L 1 (In(j /1 flIP \ . on tlu... Drf'vfus case i 
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RF.IV \('[[, ,T., T/nffa;r lJr('!I{ll8, ,J vols. I!HH-]!JO.!; .11"'0 hy J)UEYFt.:'S him- 
self, Pi- ) ears of JI!lI
ifc (H)()I); Sn:t;\"ENS, Ih J'ra!J t/!J of Dreylus 
( I G!H> ) . 
On state nnd church: .l'\nTnuR (
\lTON, ('hllrrlt and State in France l 
l,fWO-1907, pp. 201-
,?fjR. , Of the fÌ1'sL importance i... J)ElJIDOCB, A., 
L'HgliM Cllllwliqllf d l/r:lrrl 8011.' lr" Troi,'Ii(>ll 1 Ilf /Hl"'Íf/llf, 1870-/!)Of;1 

 vols. (Paris, HJO()-J!)()!J). Vol. [ ('o\.crs the ppriod lR70-1b
9; vol. II, 
188!)-)90(); thc fu lJt's I lH.'('ount cOl1ccrning the scparatiun uf Church and 
Shte to hc found is in \'01. I I, pp, 2
H- 
!)S; p}o,.('dlcnt hihlioJ,!raphies; many 
important do('umcuts, induding- the law of April 13, HJ08, motH fying 
ccrtain articles of UI(' l.l\V of Dcccmher 9, ] flO:>. Sce, also, Bal H. D, 1\" 
La. Sf jJaratiOlI dr8 I::!/Iises t d [,/
t(lt, Ra/I/lOrt faif al" 110m dill 
Commi<fsion de la Uhambre des Ih putt'", suivic8 des pièces UlWC.U:3 
(190:;). On the g'o\'crnment of Frarll'c, the hcst des('ription in English 
is LoWELL'S (Jom I"ll1lll'llls aIHl Parlies, chaps. I and II. This is far 
superior to BODLEY, J, S. C" FrflnC(
 2 \(,Is. (lh9
), a pretentious hook 
which, with mll('h information, is dominated hv the Inelancholv thesis 
that pd.rliamentary gOH'rlllHcnt is unsu('cc
sfuf in France, be
ause it 
is not the same .tS }MrlialUentary gO\'ermllent in England. The hook 
contains many other prcl'onceptions, more entertaining than important. 
IÆIION and Pt:LET, Prancc as It Is (188S), is a llseful hook. GEOnGE, 'V. 
I
" France in the 1'Il'elllielh Ct-IJlury (}flOH), conlains chapters on the politi- 
cal institutions, relations of church and state, so('ialism, trades-unionism, 
colonies, education, etc., of France of the pre
ent day. .&\ penetrating 
analysis of Ule French mind and character and description of French 
conditions is \\r. C. BnowxEu.'S French Traits, an 1],'Isay in Comparative 
Criticism (18ö9). Useful coUe<'tions of the constitutions of France arc: 
J)PGL'IT et 2\loN SlrR, Les constitutions et les pl'illcipa!es 10i8 politiques de 
la Franc d jJlli.'l 1ì8!J (
nd edit., 1908); Hí;I,IE, F. A" Les cOJl,stilutiomt 
do la r1'lf1lCl' (18
0). Professor F. ;\1. Axm:nsoN has rendered an im- 
portant sen'ÍC'e to students hy translating- many of the important 
dO<'uments in the history of ninetecnth t"entury France in his COll- 
sliluliml.f; and [)ncllnllJIlI,q (
nd edit" revised Hncl enlarged, IfI(J9). 
Pt:U.ISSON, [
lS orafeul's po/ifiquf','1 de In France d 1830 à "..os jOllr8, 
pp, 3S1-4:H; ('ontains ('",tracts illustrating tht" history of the Third 
'ttepublic from I 
 71 to J ðB9. 


CHAPTER XVI 


TIlE KD;GDO
r OF IT\LY 


Th(' literatur(' on this period of Italian history is not extensive. 
STlJ.I.
IA
'
 hbtory 11111) hl' 1I
l'd; pa
es 3jS to :i93 cover the )cars If'il 
to Ihh(). IowEu:s fipcount of party history down to 18!W is clear and 
his description of the )Jolili<'al institutions adequate, OOl' 'rnmenf8 GIld 
ParIÏf,'I, \'01. f, chaps, III and IV. STrIUIAS'S I,','allresco Crispi (lb!J9) 
and ,JusTIS" ..\It'('UtTln'R Pope.Leo XIII (IB9ü) are useful hiographies. 
A, nil rOT, La Franc t l'lIalil, 1881-1S9!J, g '"ols. (1905), a book hy a 
formpr FI't'neh mnhassador to Ital). For present conditions in Italy: 
see, KI
G find OKEY, Ifal!/ To-t/a!1 (2ncl edit., IH09); 'V. J{, TnAY}:ß, 
ltalira (190H), ('ontaining- an essa) on "Thirty Years of Italian 
Progress," and on(' on " Italy in 1907 "; En DRTACLT, l
es I H 'obll'mes 
polil;qlli'S ef sol'i(W,t} å la fin du 
\ [}(e siècl (1900), Ch.iP, If, LA. ques- 
tion romaine: Ie papr', Ic roi, Ie pcuple. 
The 
l1ryr1npi'difl. Am r;cnnn contains more than thirty articles, mostly 
by Italian 
pccialbtsJ on various Italian institutions and conditions, 
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CHAPTER XVII 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY SINCE 1849 


On Austria and Hungary, there is very little that is important in 
English. LEGER, L., History of Austro-Ilungary (1889), chaps, XXXIII- 
XXXVIII, is probahly the most satisfactory treatment. "T HIT .3IAN, S" 
Â
lstria (Story of the Nations Series), gives a brief account of the 
period from 1815 to 1898, pp, 308-381. Cambridge l1Iodern IIÜ
tory, vol. 
XI, chap, XV, contains an account of the reaction and reorganization in 
Austria, Prussia, and the German Confederation, by Professor FRIED- 
JUNG, of the University of Vienna, Consult, also, Ib'id. chap, XVI. 
SEIGNOBOS has useful chapters. V Á:\lBÉRY, A" The Story of Ilungary 
(The Story of the Nations Series, 1886), pp. 400-440. FLORENCE 
ARNOLD FORSTER, Francis Deák, A 3Iemoir,' first published anonymously 
(1880), is important for the period 1840 to 1876. SIR HORACE RU:nI- 
BOLD'S Francis Joseph and His Times (1909) is an interesting and vivid 
account of this reign. The author was long British ambassador at 
Vienna. His book is useful, though frequently superficial and biased. 
Rumbold has, however, made much use of the solid works of Friedjung, 
The most important work on Austria after 1848 is H. FRIED.JUNG, 
Oesterreich von 1848 bis 1860, of which vol. I, Die Jahre dær Revolution 
und der Reform, 1848-1851, has appeared (3rd edit., Stuttgart, 1908). 
L. EISEN::\IANN, Le Compromis Austro-Hongl'ois, is very valuable: on 
the period of reaction, 1849-1859, see pp. 149-203; on the various at- 
tempts at constitution-making, the struggle over the unitary and federal 
principles, see Ibid" pp 207-399, See, also, Deák, A ]lem()ir, passim; A. DE 
BERTHA, La H ongrie moderne, de 1849 à 1901 (Paris, 1901), a book 
by a native of Hungary, laudatory of men and things Hungarian, yet 
well-informed and useful. Chap, I describes Hungary under Austrian 
absolutism, 1849-1859; chap. II, Hungary under the provisional schemes, 
1859-1865. H, FRIEU.JUNG, Del' IÚmzpf um die V O1'1ze1'rschaft in Deutsch- 
land, is invaluable for the period 1859-1866. On the making of the 
Ausgleich, 1865-1867: see, EISENl\-IANN, Le Compromis Austro-Hongrois, 
pp, 403-657; FORSTER, Deák, A },! emoir, pp. 113-3529; BERTHA, La lIongrie 
moderne, chap. III, pp. 83-160; see, also, BERTHA, La constitution 
hongroise (Paris, 1898), a good outline and description containing chap- 
ters on the laws of 1848, on the attempts at centralization, on dualism, on 
Croatia, the nationalities, development from 1867-1897; see, also, 1\1. G. 
HORN, Le compromÏ3 de 1868 entre la H ongrie et la Croatie (Paris, 1907). 
BERTHA also has a book on François Joseph I et son règne, 1848-1888 
(Paris, 1888). See, also, BEUST, Aus drei Viertel-Jahrhunde1.ten, vols. 
I and II (Stuttgart, 1887). On the working of the Ausgleich; EISEX- 
:nIANN, Le Comp1'omis Austro-llongrois, pp, 659-680; on history of 
Hungary, 1867-190]: BERTHA, La Hongrie moderne, pp, 161-358. A 
clear and instructive account of party history in Austria-Hungary from 
1867 to 1896, and a description of the political institutions of each 
country, and of the Dual l\lonarchy, is given by LOWELL in GoveJ'nmen.tJr 
and Parties, vol. II, chaps. VIII-X. The fullest account of Bohemia in 
the nineteenth century is to be found in E.. DENIS, La Bohême depuis la 
Montagne-Blanche, 
 vols, (Paris, 1903); vol. II, pp. 381-670, covers the 
period from 1850 to 1901. 
For descriptions of contemporary Austria and Hungary: GEOFFREY 
DRAGE, Austria-Hungary (1909); SCOT US-VIATOR (R, W. Seton-\Vatson), 
The Future of the Hungarian Nation (1908), and (by the same author) 
Racial Problems in llungary (1908); A, R, COLQUHOUN, The JVhirlpool 
of EU1'ope (1907). A careful, sf'ientific study of the races and nationalities 
in the dual monarchy is A UEBBACH, Les races et les 'nationalités en 
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A "triche-II un!lri (I
( ). The leading authority on Austrian puhlic 
law is t'J BHICH, J" Vestf rn ;rll('s Stllll,tsncJll (3rù edit., Tühingcn, 1904), 
Sec, nlso, for general conditions: ..\
Uld: Cllí:II\U\
It:, L'/:w'upe et La 
(L"eøtiun (I' uh'irllf
 (Ill sntil du A\ Xe kirr/ (Paris, 1901, 152 pp.); 
DIlIAULT, L 1Itunde actu I (1909), ('hap. III. 


CIl \PTEIt XYIII 


ENGLAXD TO TilE HEt'mi'l BILL Ot 183g 


The best bibliographies on English history ùuring the nineteenth 
century art' in \'ols. .:\.1 Ilnù ÀII of Ilu'iT anù POOLE'S PoliticallJi8torg 
of England, These are arranged under topics and arc not mere lists 
of titles hut arc critical and descripti\'e, anù constitute a very valuahle 
guide. There arc lists, without l.ritidslII, in conn{'('tion with the \'arious 
chapters of thl Cambridge Mod rn II istory, TRAILI., SociaJ I?nflland, 
vol. Y I, contains useful bihliographies on many suhjects not included ill 
the preceding lists, such as lih-rature, arts, sciences, industries, social 
lifc, etc. Ol1e can find source material in a form available for class use 
in CUEYXEY, R adin[ls in En!Ili.r;/z 1Jistory Drawn from the O,'iginal 
Sources (1908), pp, 6(i3-767; \DA)IS and STEP liE 1\ s, Select Documents of 
English Constitutional liiatOl'y (1901), pp, 507-555; ROßlxso
 and 
REARU, RUl(lillgs in 
110dern European IJh.tv-r.'l (lv09), \'01. I I, pp. 
J9- 
337; KESD.ALJ, Source-Book of EnglislL llistOl'y (1900), pp. 381-465; 
l.n:, SOllrre-Book of English 11 istury (] 9CO), pp. .lD; -585. '['lIt> 
fullest und most in forming gen(,I'al history of thb period is 
\V AI.POI.F, lli"tory of England Sinre 181.j (1
90), rea('hing to 1856, a 
work of solid scholarship and abundantly supplied with references to 
authorities; indispensable. )!OLESWORTII, 1lilltory of EIl,qland, 3 vols" is 
particularly full on the reform movements; account of the reform of 
I
J2 ex('eptionally good, BRODRICK and FOTHERI XGHA::n, vol. X I, in 
II U
T and POOI.E, Tile Politiral 11 il
tOl'.l/ of E n,qland, covering' years 
1801-IR37, a book marked by good judgment and ac-curacy, but over- 
luaded ,\ ith detail, a (-lear. suh!:otantial, and drv resllmð, Sect ulso, 
HRIGHT, [/istory of England, "01. II [; TR \11.1., Social EnfllCllul. vol. YI, 
illustrated edit" more an encydopedh of history than a history itself, 
with :trticles br specialists on many different departments of the national 
lif(., religion, laws, learning', arts, industry, COlnmerce, manners, The 
political 
cctions are the least satisfactory. The illustrations are 
nUlIwrous and admirahle. 0:\1 \"'0, England ill th AYineteenfh COltury 
(lb99), a 
ketch of no great importance, reaclahle but not alwa) s im- 
partial. On Catholic Emancipation: 
ce, BRYCE, Tl '0 Centuries of h';,'lh 
llistOl'Y, pp. 27;?-314; \\". E. 1-1, LECKY, L('uders of P.ublic Opinion il. 
lrdtllHl,2 \"ols. (ncw eùit" ]9()
J). \'01. If is a líf(' of O'Connell; SIIA\\"- 
LFFEnn:, G, J" J>('il Cllld O'Colln('ll. A Rel'iew of the Irish Polil'Y of 
Parliament frum fll Union to tit Death of Sir llohert Plel (18
7), 
pp. 1-13; PARKt:U, C. So, Si.' /loberf J>n/., 3 vol:;. (1
99); vol. I, chaps. 
IX-X If; voJ. II, chaps. I II-V. On the 11I00oement for parlianlf'ntary 
reform: set.., )IOI.l"SWOUTH, lJi.r1for,11 of EII,fIlalld, \'01. I; :\lcC \RTIIY, J:poch 
of R('form, a ('on,'('nient Hnd dear, brief u('count: HOSE, J. II" The Ri86 
(llld Growth of /)l'l1wc.'ary 'n (Jrpat Britain (1t:)!J
), chaps. I und II. 
An indispensahle work for the understanding' of th(' political s
'st('m of 
Fngland hefore tht' R('form Dill is PORRITT, C. und A. G" The Un- 
relorm d llolls of COmllHJ1lS, :2 \'oIs, (I!W3), a clt'(tr, full, authoritati,.e 
description of the reprrs('ntali,'(' system in England, not at nil a de- 
scription of the Heform itsdf, On the Heform: consult, also, \\' ALPOLE, 
Lift of Lurd John Russell, and S'I'L\RT HEID, Lif and Ll ftcrs of Lord 
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Dudwm ß 2 voIs, (1906). Books important for understanding the move- 
ment of ideas are KENT, C. B. H., The English Radicals (1899); SIR 
1.I::S1.11:: Sn;PHI::X, The EIl.Qli
.lt Utilitw'ians (19UO), both valuable for the 
history of the radical party; DICEY, A. V., Lecturf'S on tilt' Relation Be- 
llceen Law and Public Opinion in England During the lVineteenth 
Cl'Illllrff (1905), a masterly exposition, ('ollllllu1tary, and criticism; in- 
dispensable for the history of thc whole century; contains an admirable 
statement of the influencc of ßenthaln upon the legislation; valuable 
footnotes. On the foreign policy of Canning, the recent Life of Canning 
by H, 'V. Y. 'l'El\IPERJ.EY (1905) is useful. Though written from the 
point of view of an advocate anù defender, chaps, VIII-XII contain 
some new material on England and the Holy Alliance, the Congresses, 
AUlerica, and Greece. STAPI,ETON'S older Politiral Life of George Can-- 
ning, 3 vols, (1831), is very \Taluable for foreign relations. 'V. CUN- 
NI.xGHA:\[, The G'rowth of English Industry a'nd Commerce in Jlodern 
Times, 3 vols" is best on the period before the nineteenth century. Vol. 
III, covering period from 1776-1850, does little mor
 than touch on 
general aspects. Important matters are treated very slightly-as, for 
instance, the work of Huskisson. 


CHAPTER XIX 


ENGLAND BETWEEN Two REFORl\IS 
On this period, 'V ALPOLE, HistorJI of En!lland Sil1re 1815, remains the 
most important account. 'Vols. III, IV, V, and VI cover the period 
from 1832-1856; and the same author brings his narrative down to 1880 
III his IJistory of Twenty-five Years, 4 yols, (1904-1908), of which vols. I 
and II concern the period treated in this chapter. l\10LESWORTH'S IJistory 
of England and TR.\U.L'S Sod(d England, vol. VI, continue useful. The 
volume by Low and SANDERS in the Political IIistory of E,ltgland covers 
the whole reign of Victoria (1837-1901), and is the best single volume 
on the subject. It is a clear, solid, and substantial history of political 
warfare and parliamentary proceedings, but is colorless and overloaded 
with details. Its critical bihliography is a very useful feature of the 
book. JUSTIN l\IcCARTHY, Histo'I'Y of Our Own 'l'imes, covers the Queen's 
reign in 5 \'ols" is written by a journalist and active politician, is very 
readable, interesting for its portraits of important persons and its de- 
scription of events, but is diffuse and sometimes trivial. l\ICCARTIIY, J" 
Short 11 istory of 0 lf1' Own Times (1908), 1 vol., treats the entire reign. 
IIERBI::RT PAUl., A History of n[odern England, 5 vols. (1904-1906), 
covers the years from 1846 to 1895, is a direct and vivid narrative, 
limited largely to parliamentary proceedings, with, however, chapters 
on literature anù theologY' and ecclesiastical disputes; no treatment of 
social and economic problems and changes; written with dash and em.. 
phasis, always confident, frequently partisan; standpoint that of a 
Gladstonian Liheral. 
The biographical literature on this period is very extensive. The best 
life of Queen Yidoria is hy SIDNEY I.E.: (1903); contains an exceHent 
hibliography. Of very hrreat value arc Tilt> Lf'lters of Queen Virtoria, 
edited hy BESSON and FISHER, in 3 vols. (1907). There are two editions 
of this work, one costing three pounds, the other costing six shillings, 
f he latter not sold, at present, in the United States. This is a selection 
from the Queen's correspondcnce hctwccn the years 1837 and 1861, very 
impnrtnnt as proving the Quecn's ahility and worth, her seriousness and 
intelligence as a ru1cr; nlso, as throwing- much light on the characters 
and conduct of important statesmen, IVlelhourne, Peel, Palmers ton, Rus
 
sell , anù others, A work of great hhtorÏcal significance. 
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Brief hiographies of the Jt'adiug' !'>talesnu'l) of the realm are con- 
t.lÍncd in the series ('alled 'l'IIi, jJrim.e JI ill,istl rs of (Jill I II. J',cloria, 
cdited h) STUART J. UEln, II volulll(' devoted to each. )IOUI.E\'s Life of 
JL J:. (/lad
ioll{lJ 
J \'ols. (HW:J), and IJife of Uir/urrd Cobdell. (It;bl); 
ÐAI,UNO'S nnd ASIILE1.'S Life of Pllimo'ston (lb'!}); HOlJJ::nTSOS's Lif of 
John llri!lht (I
S!J); \V \JJ'uu:'s LifÍ/ of Lord Joltn nll
sellJ ;"? vol!'>, 
(IR,!)); S. J, HEm's Lord John Rtlssell (l
9:;); HOSEßERY'S Sir Robert 
ll, tl (ISH!}); 
lIt '1'. 'I.\Ul'I)\O'S Life of the Prillce C(Jll,'lOrt, 5 \ols, (18,,
- 
]
S()); J 101JIJEIt'S Lift. of the 8ft'Cllt/1. Durl of Shaft :lbury, 3 vols. (l8Hfi); 
FU\'lK POU:UOIU:'S JAft of !lolnrt O".'ll, 2 \'ols. (190ti); anù GRAII\:\t 
\V AI J. \5'S Life of Frallcis Plac (1
91), dre alllong the lIlo
l useful 
Lio:.rraphies on the period. 
On Chartism: sce, H. G. G.\:\DIAG.:, llistory of ('Ilflrti
m (1891.); 
C.\UI.Yu:, '1'" Clurrt i.'{lll.J' Hm\l:, 'Fhl' R ilfe of f)rlllo('rm'y, <'Imps, Y I, V II, 
and VI II; '1'110:\1 \8 COOPER'S Lifc, \\'rilten by Himsf'lf (IH7:l). On },'rL'C 
Trade 1lI00't'nu'nt: An:\lJ'r.\m:-S:uITJI, Thl' F'l'ie T,'adr JI 0"( ml Ilt (I t"9H) ; 
l\IOIlI.EV, Life of Cobclill.; DiSR \ELI, lAfe of Sir Ueorge Bel1tinck,. 
PAUk.ER, C. S" Sir Bobert Ptd, 3 \ols. (1899), vol. III, an important col- 
lection of Pecl's correspondence; also, },J ulloirs of Si,' l
obert Peel, 
2 vol
. (IS,j6-1R.j7), See, nlso, .J. S. KICIIOLSON, llistory of the Engli
h 
Co I'll, Lau'8 (1901-). On factory legi
lation: B, L. Hcn..'1I1Ks anti L. 
II\RlUSOX, Ilistor!! of Ji'adory L(,!/i
l(ltion (1903). On the American 
Cidl ,\r ar : see, "r \1 PO 1.1-: , JJ iiltory of J'wel
tY-fit'e Yccu's, vol. [I, chap. 
V I I I. On constitutional questiolls: sce, Sill TllO:\L\S ERSKINE .:\1 A Y, 0011.- 
slit lltimwl 11 islory of E ltgland,o T.\s\\ I:LL-LA XG:\U:AO, Dn!llislt Constitu- 
tional II isl(J)'y, 


CIL\PTEH. XX 


ENGLAND UNm:n GI \nSTOSE AND DISRAELI 


For thi
 period, thp g'enpral histories are: 'V ALPOLE, History of 
Twent.'I-fiv Years, vols. II, J II, and 1\" (comin!! down tQ 1880); PAUL, 
IJistory of Jlf),[ern En,qlalHl, \ols, III and IV; BnIGHT, llistory 01 
/In[/laml, vol. I V, pp, 1.50-577; vol. Y, pp, I-H7; )h:CAUTIIY, Instory of 
Our Own Times, vols. I I nnd I II; Low and S \:SOEns, pp. 2:!'J-376; 
Tn \JI.I,'S Social Rllgland. 1'10111 EY'S IAf" of Glad,ytolll' is indispensable, 
\\ ritten hy a cl(J
e personal friend, an experienceù politician, and a 
master of hi
t()rical pro
e. FIT/:\f \ntH'E, Life of Bad (.{rmn'ille, ") \'ols. 
(1905), vol. II; unci \Vnn
ToN CnPRCIIII.I.. Lord Ralldolph Churchill, 
2 vols, (1906), are important for the period. There is unfortunately no 
satisfactory life of Lord Bellcon!'ofidd, FU()('J)E'S hiography in the 
QlH'cn's Prime 'Tinistf'rs M'rics, is brief, sup("rficial, and is very poor 
on the administration IH7"'-18
0. BUYCJ: has an essay on lord 
Beaconsfield in his Studi 8 in COllff'IIl!lurary lJiu!lruJlhy (1903), and 
SIR SPE"n:n \\Y\I,J>OIE OJ}(' in his St,u/i,,11 in Rio!/raph,r/ (190;). 1'. S. 
KEum:I, S lcet tl SIJft.rlus of tI" Harl of Beacollsfi(ld, 2 \'ols. (Ib '), 
is useful. On f relanel: sCP, ,TOil SSTOS- and SI'E"l'F.R, I rl lllm["s Stor,,; 
Bu\'Ct;, J" editor, l'u'o (If lItur; 8 of Ir;sh lli,'d0 I'y (1 -,); 'J. 
1\hC \IITIIY, I ulaud miff Il, r StOri/,' \VIJ.J.I \:\1 ()'COS ""OR 'IOUII18, 
lreland, 1798-JI.J,!I:3 (189
); \\. P. ()'Ùnu:s-, flli (Jrfat Palll;" (1")( ti); 
H. B. O'Bun:'õ, Parlitl1ltllltar.rl /Iil/tury of tit Irish Lalld Qups- 
tion (IS:"O), Pift!/ IP,'ani' of COll('IS,'liOllS to lrrllllld, .2 \'01... (lS"3-1

5), 
Irish JJTrOll!1.'l (l1ld Rn,'1li.'lh Rl IIlU!iIS (IS
1), G, Su \W-LE....:\R.;. Rll!llish 
and Irish IJ(HU! Questiolls (IS
H), contains a stud
 of the BriJ!ht CI(111!\eS 
of ill(' Land \d of IS70, PI" 11,,)-I,j,;, \, G. Ihnn:v, Th lri.vh [fwd 
Laws (l
öO), discus",es at kngth the I.and 
\ct of lö70. 
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ENGLAND SINCE 1886 
The most satisfactory account of recent English history is J. F. 
BRIGHT, 11istory of England, vol. Y, 1880-1901, a book of solid merits; 
clearness of arrangement, directness of narrative, and remarkable free- 
dom from partisanship. For the period of this chapter; see, also, Low 
and SA
DER8, pp. 366-489; PAUL, lJlodern England, vol. V; l\ICCARTIIY! 
Ow' Own Times, vol. III, chaps. X-XXV. Of the first illl' 
portance for the Home Rule bills is 1\loRLEY, Life of Gla(bdone, vol. 
III, a book that by reason of l\Iorley's intimacy with Gladstone at thi
 
time has practically the value of a source; see, also, CHURCHILL'S Lord 
Randolph Chw'chill, vol. II, and FITZl\IAUHICE'S Life of Earl Gran't'ille, 
vol. II, chaps. XIII-XIV, authoritative biographies, based on letters 
and documents, Churchill's -great influence on the Conservative party is 
clearly shown by the former. Consult, also, R, B. O'BRIEN, Life of 
Chm'les Stewart Parnell, 3 vols. (1898). Interesting personal descrip- 
tions and appreciations of Gladstone are JAMES BRYCE, JVilliam E'wart 
Gladstone, in his Studies in Contemporary B.iog1'aplty (also published 
separately as a booklet), and SIR E, 'V. HA.:\IILTON, Jlr. Gladst01le, a 
lIIonograph (1898). LOUD ROSEBERY, Lord Randolph Churchill (1896), 
is also suggestive. TRAILL, Life of the lJlarquis of Salisbury, contains 
practically nothing after 1886. H. 'V HATES, The Third Sali$bury Ad- 
ministration (1895-1900), is a useful book, containing maps and diplo- 
matic papers bearing on the South African war. 
On Ireland, a very important monograph is L. PAUL DUßOIS, Con- 
tempora'l'Y Ireland (1908).. This is an English translation of L'lrlande 
contemporaine (Paris, 1907). Paul Dubois was the son-in-law of Taine, 
His book is largely historical and is useful for the whole nineteenth 
century. It contains a full discussion of the land question, and educa- 
tional, economic, and religious problems. 
On the revived interest in the question of Protection and Free Trade: 
see, G. AR.:\IITAGE-S:\IITH, The Free Trade Jlommzent and Its Results 
(1898); 'V. S.:\lART, The Return of Protection (1903); \Y. J. ASHLEY, 
The Tariff' Problem (1903); 'V. CUNNINGHA.:\I, The Rise and Decline 
of the Free Trade Jlovement (;?nd ed" 190,)). These represent various 
points of \'iew. "'hile the theoretical economists like ::\Iarshall at CMm- 
bridge, and Edgeworth at Oxford, adhere to the belief in free trade, the 
economic historians, Cunningham and 
\shley, ha\Te adopted the Chamber- 
lain programme on the ground that the rise of indllstJ'Íal ri\'als and the 
decline of her own resources have created a critical situation for Eng- 
land, and that one way of reco\'ering or maintaining her leadership is a 
c10spr union of the empire, which, it is ht>ld, a system of protection 
would facilitate. An interesting general view by an outside observer is 
to be foune] in CAUl. JOIIAX.sES FUCHS, TILl' T1"adr Policy of Oreal 
B1".itain and ller Colonies Since 18UO, a German hook trans- 
lated by C. II. 
I. ARCHIßALD (1905), On education: see, SIB 
HENRY CRAIK, The State in -its Relation to J.Jducrrfioll (
nd edit., 189íi); 
GRAHA1\[ BALF'oun, The Educational Systems of Great Britain and In- 
laud (2nd edit., }!J03), a comprehell')ive account of gcneral education in 
the United Kingdom during the nineteenth century, based on d(
part- 
mental rf'ports and the hlue books of thp numerous commissions which 
have investigated the subject; full of precise in formation, A very 
useful comparison of the systems of En
land, the United States, France, 
and Germany, is to he found in It, E. HUGHES, Tlw Jl11killg of Citizens: 
A Study in Compara/h'e Education (1909). On go\'ernment: see, A. L. 
LOWELL, 1'he Government of Bugland, 2 vols. (1908), by far the most 
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authoritative, cornprehell
h e, nnd iIIurninctting- treatise on the subject; a 
study, 1Il0rt'on
r, brmHlly con('t'i\(
d; indi:-.pen
ahl(" not only for its 
profound und l'lt'ar nnalysis and dt'sl'ription of British 
o\erl1ment, im- 
perial, national, and local. hut for tht, lig-ht it throws upon party' 
machinery and present party prO
raU1I11l'S or tendeneÏes. Other u
eful 
hooks on English gm erlllllent are the various volumes of the Engli
h 
Citizen Serit,s, edited hy HEXH\" Cn \lK; 1l1so, \. \. ))ICt
\, Flu La". of 
th COl1stitution of tll (lnitul iÚngd()1II (IRh.;); SmXEY Low, rile 
Go 't nWIlrt> of Rn!l'mul (I!J(JI.), An excellent hrief description is T. F. 
.:\IoRAS", Till. 1ïwory and Practice of tlu Rllg[ish 001'( rnm nt (1903). 
BAtiE I lOT, l..'Il!J/i,'lh ('Ollst it llt ifill, and ßOI:T:\n, rile I...' l,!/[i,'lll Comrt it II li() II, 
ßre also l1!o.eful. Of the tir:-.t importancc is A SSOX, lAlli' (Iud Custom of 
the Con,'ltit"tiull, 2 \'ols, (lb9.?). Sce, also, \..PHEl:S TOIm, Parlitmlllltm'!1 
Go' rumrn ill Rnglmul, g vols, (
nd t'dit., lHH7-1t'i"'i9). A u
('ful 
ahrid
mt'nl :lI1d revision of this \\ ork was made by Sir Spt'nl'er \\' alpole 
and puhlished in lS!U. Sill Cm'IITSI;Y 11.IIEUT, T
l![lis[atit' JletllUd.
 (f1U[ 
Form.f1 (O'\.ford, 1901), is an authorit
. The fullest historical account of 
parliamentary procedurc is Ih:nr.lclI, ,J" Th Procedure of the iiollS6 
of Commons, a Study of 'is ilistory and Present Form, 3 vols. 
(1908). 


CH..\PTEH XXII 


THE BRITISH E:\lPIRE IN THE KJ:NETEENTH CENTURY 


On the genera] suhject of European colonial expansion. the most ex- 
tensive work is \U'RED ZnDu;R:\IAXX'S Dip f>za.ropcïi,l(rhen }{oloni n (1895- 
1903). Fivc volumes have appeared. The first volum{' treats of the 
coloniéll policy of Spain and Portugal to th(' present, the see-ond that 
of Great Britain to the American Hcvolution, the third that of Great 
Britain sinl'e the .. \Im'rican He\'olution, the fourth that of France to 
tht" present, the fifth that of the !\etherlands, The volumes are well 
supplied with hibliographies lInd maps. ClI \.RLES DE LAoS '\;Oy and 
I h:IDL\X:S VAS D.-It LI
 DEX ha\ e undertaken a work ('ailed ilistoire de 
l'e.rpalls;on colon;,z/r rTrs l}( llpll's ellrop ns, intended to show how each 
nation ha
 acquired its colonies, how it has developed them. what the 
chara('teristic's of each arc. One \'olume \\ as published in 1 gOT (Brus- 
sels), with bihlio
raphy and maps. It A'in"s an ae-count of Portuguese 
and Spanish e-oinnies to the beginning of the nineteenth centurJ'. A use- 
ful book is P HOI LEIW\--Bt:At'IIEU'S La 
ol(Jnisation chez les l}{ "plcs 
mnr!rrn s, 2 \'015. ((jth edit" HJOR). 
On English cOlonial t"xpansion in general: ZI:U:UER:\I A 'lX, cited ahove; 
B. E. EGERTOX, ..1 SllO.'t iliRtory of Brithrh Colonial Polic-y (1891); 
covcrs the period from Cabot, 1,1:97, down, treatin
 British coloni7atiol1 
as a continuous mo\'ement; the latter part concerns the nineteenth 
century; It careful, thouEotht ful hook. By the same author, The Origin 
and Oro ,th of the 1
llglish Colonics and of their System of Government 
(Oxford, 190-1-), being- an introduction to LrcAs's llistoTkal Ge(Jg.'aphy 
of th British ColOllil's. Contains very interesting chapters on the labor 
problem in new colonies, on the introdudion of responsihle go\'ernment, 
on th(' prohlelJ) of th(" future rel(.tions between tht> eolonic
 ßnd the 
mother country; also, a. chronolo
ical outline of the various acquisitions 
made by Great Britain during' the seventeenth, cightl'enth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. 
IR ClI \RU:S DII,KJ:, Prnhlt rOoft of arcatrr Rritain 
( 1890), hns had a gren t influence in eclue-atinl!' English opinion to the 
importane-e of the Empirc Rnd is full of in forma.tion; hr the same 
author, Tho British Empire (1099), a sort of birds-e).e \iew. C. P. 
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LrCAS's Histm'ical Geography of tlte British Empire, 6 \'ols., new edit., 
1906 -, in course of puhlication. is of the first importance, com- 
prehcn5in.. Hccurate, containing much historical matter. \V. II. \V OOD- 
WARD'S Short Ilistor," of the Expan.<:inn of the British Empire, 1;;00- 
lSìU (Camuridge, 1899), is a useful epitome. E. J. PAYNE, Colonies 
and (l%ninl Federations (1904.), studies the Empire from geographical, 
historical, {'conomic, and political points of view, See, also, GßF.SWF.J.L, 
'r. p" l'he Growth and 41dministratiolt of British Colonies, 18J7-18!J1 
(1898). J, H, SEELEY, RJ'}lnmrion of En,qland, is useful for an under- 
standing- of the general subject. The British Empire 8eries, 5 \'ols. 
(1899-1902), ('ontains a large amount of information, historical, political, 
economic, conditions for colonization, outlook for the future, dc,; \'01. I 
concerns India; vol. II, British Africa; vol. III, British America; vol. IV, 
Australia. flßYCE'S Studies in 11istol'Y (!lid .Jurisprudence contain very im- 
portant studies on The Roman Empire and the British Empire in India, 
on Two South African Con
titutions, and on thp Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, Consult, also, on the Empire: LOWELL, 
The Got.('1'nmenl of England, vol. II, chaps, LI V-LVIII; Cambridge 
Jlodl'rn lIistory, yol. XI, chaps. XXYI and XXVII, with bibliographies; 
also, for colonial de\"elorment from 1815-18J;?, mainly in South Africa 
and Australia: "rALPOLE'S IIistory of Bnr/laud Since 181;;, vol. VI, pp. 
3::?5-379; also A. T. STORY, The l3ritish Empire (Story of the Nations 
Series). ALPHEes TODD, Pa rlia menta 1',11 U01.'ernment in the Brifish 
Colonies (
nd cdit., 189"'), is an authoritative treatment of the opera- 
tion of re
ponsible p:overnment in the colonies, 
On India: see, Call1b'ì'idge ßlode'ì'n Ilistory, vol. XI, chap, XXYI 
(from 1815 to 1869); R. 'V. FRASER, B1'itish Rule in India (Story of 
the Kations Series); BOULGEß, India in the Nineteenth Century (1901); 
DIGBY, Prosperuus B1.itish India (1901), a severe arraignment of British 
governmcnt in India; 1\1. INNES, The Sepoy Revolt (1897); SIR JOIIX 
KAYE, The St>]JoJI 1Var, 3 vols. (1864-1
76), completed hy G, B, 
l\IALLEsON (1878-1880); G. 'V. FORREST, _1 11istory of the Indian 
)lutiny, R('viell'cd and Illustrated frO'ln Ori,qinal Documents, 2 \'015, 
(190-1-); G. B. l\lALLESOX, The Indian ...lIuliny of 1831 (1891); LILL"\, 
I nd ia and Its Problems. A, L, LOWF.LL has a valuable l'hapter on the 
Civil Sen'ice of India in his Colonial Cit'il 8eri:ice (1900). SIR COURT- 
NEY ILBERT, The Government of India (1898), is pronounced by Lowell 
to he "hy far the hest work on the puhlic law of India." 
On Canada: Bihliography may be found in the A. L. A. Annotated 
Guide to the Lileral'tl1.e of American History, edited hy J. N, LARNED 
(190
); hihliographies also in Camb.rid,qe ...110dern IIistory, vol. XI, and 
in Low and ,sAXDEßS, 11i8tor,II nf E uflland, 18;11-1fJO l. Good hrief 
hi
torks ure: Sm J 011 X ßOPHINOT, Canada Under British Rule, 11GO- 
1D()(); C. G. D. HOßF.RTS, History of Canada (1904), King-sford's 
elaborate history in ten \'{)lmnes only reaches 18-H. On Lord Durham's 
mission: M'e, F, BUADSIIAW, Self-Gnvernm('nt in Canada and 11011' it 
u.as Achi(,1'ul, fhe Stnry of Lm'd Dlldwm',q Report (London, 1903); 
eight chapters are de\oted to a careful account of the history of 
Canada to the outhreak of the Rehellion, and show the g-rowth of the 
demand for responsihle government; see, also, S. J. REID, Life and 
LefteN! of Lord Durham, Q v()I
, (WOn), a n'ry laudatory hook but 
full of information eoncerninp; Lord Durham's work in Canada, LORD 
DUlIUA.:\l'S Report was republished in London in 1901. Perhaps the 
best manual dealing with the constitutional history of Canada is SIR 
J 011 X nOlJRT
OT'S ...1 )1 annal of the Constilutinnnl llistory of Canada 
(1901). COlladian COllstitutio'lUll Development, by I-I. E. EOERTON and 
"r. L, GR \XT (HJ07), contains speeches and despatches pf'rtinent to the 
fÞubject, with introduction and l1otes; see, al5u, WILLlA
I HOUSTON, 
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/)OCIWll'lIt,<t lllilst rnli?' 6f tI, 'anl.ldian 'funsl it ution (1 H!H). Canada 
(I1Hl tlto R IIp;re, hy 1-:. ,:\10"1' \(in.: and B. I h:WIERT (190.1), is Yo rittcn 
from an imp('rialist ::,tandpoint. lIol.[,\'õIJ, B" Illlp(riulIl t l.Jibcrlas. ...1 
Ntlld!! in lJ istor!! and Politics (1!)Ql); pp. !)j-190 trc,lt Canadian hi'itory 
from 176:1 to Ibfj7. 
On .\ustralnsia: S('(", the> p),.('pllt'nt lTi,
'lory of tll lzurtralw>iÏan Colonirll 
hy J
. ,TF.
JCS (lb95), \\hic'h ('orn('s clown to lR!)
; also, G. TIIEOARTIU:S, 
..111strllliaJl, C011l11Wlllf'udtlt (Story of the 
ations Series); com('s down 
to JR91; also an nrlmir.lhlc \'ohHlw hy ,1. J), Ho<a:ns in Lt:CAS'S lJ istorical 
Ueo!Jrllplt,11 of th( /Jriti,'th Coloni s, \'01. ,'J (WO.), The lIlo....t ntlu<.lLle 
\\'orb. for the rc(.'('ut constitutional dl'\"cloplJlt'ut is Tit, .llllwtaltd '0 liS Ii- 
lution of tlJ( ..1'UJtralinn COlllmonwealth hy :;/It ,J. (
('ICK, dnd R, H. 
G.\UH \S" (Sydney, J901). This ('ontains u full hi'-otor) of thc> IIJu\eJl)("lIt 
toward f('d('ration and of c,lch d:1u'ic of till' ('on
titution. "T. II. 'Ioonr., 
The Consti utiOlL of flu' Comm(lIlll'('alth of ..11l,qlralia (JH02), is un im- 
portant eOIllIl1('ntar). llnYl:E has a useful aceount of the lIlah.ing and 
character of the constitution in his Stlldi(,'
 i,l J/istory and JllriNjHudl IICf>, 
On sodal and (>cOIlOmiC' conditions and measures and experhm>nts: see, 
H.EE\'ES, I'IIl L01lg .rhit" ("loud (IA9U), and State I

,rpl rilll( Ilts ill ..lus- 
tl'(Ilia (IIld J.Ynt' /((,I(I1I(I,;! \'ols. (HW2); If, f), LlOYD, .Yeu:est Rnglund 
(Xew Zealand :lIId ..\u
tralia) (InOo); V, CI.AUh., 1'11{ Labor J/ol'lmellt 
it .llI.'
t,.alia, The most fcC'ent hook is In' B, U, ""HiE, entitled rhe COIll- 
mOlllf'(Jaltlt of A ll.Ytl'a/ia (Boston, lU09): a description of the eountry, of 
political in
titlJtions. of industl'ial }egblatioJl, de. On Xc\\' Zenland: 

ce, also, SIR ..\UTIItïl P. Dm'GL,\S, Tit Dominion of ..Y( If' Z((llanrl (1909). 
For South Africa: sce, G. 1\1. TJlI-:A[, Soutll Afrira (Story of the 
Xation-; Sel'ies. IS91); pp. eJS-3S. ('O\'pr the )ears IR1,,)-1890; Fn.\
K 
H. CANA, S'Mt!t ...1 fr;ca from tlte Grl'at 1'rek to lhe Ullioll, (1909). \n 
('"cclIent nt'count of the history of Europeans in South \.frica down to 
Ib95 is contained in BnYCI.
'8 I lIlprUNJ;OIlS of South A frica (1"
J7), pp, 
!)9-hP. .c\ dear account of thc causes and earlv course of the Boer 
\\ ar is 
i\'l'll in Bnlli liT'S II;,'(loI'Y of I: Ilgland, \"()1. V., pp. 
3.t.-!J&G. 
lany 
of the important btate p:lJ)l'rs, mostI) English, hcarin
 on this \\ ar, arc 
in L\R'õ..n, l/i.vtory for Ready Reference, vol. \'"1, pp. 15G-517. For 
the BOt'r side 0 f the ca
e: see, the Jr( lIlo;rs of P U:-L h. R na:n. Sm..\, CO"" A 
 
Do\ I F., Tit (J1'I J ot not r JVar (IH02), is R useful narrat.i\"e, from the 
British stnndpoint. The TI:\II';
 J/ ;..;fory of the 'Var ;110 South A fr;ca, 
('dit('d hy L, C. \'II:UY, \01'\, I-I\'. (l!WO-190h), is \'cry detailed. On the 
litera ture of the South .\ friean \l'" ar: sce, .1 mer;cflll I I;,qtorical lltt';f'lr, 
\01. XII, pp. 299-321. On the l'('('cnt f('deration 1I10\'CUlcnt: sce, H, I I. 
BRA
(), 1'1( Unioll of South Africa (1!)û!)), \\hich contains the South 
Africa \.ct of 20th Septemh('r, HHJ!J, an aecount of its elahuration and 
adoption and n study of its pro'-i'iion-;. 
On thc r{'action of impprialism upon Ule nH,ther country: sc'e, H ICI( \1m 
,'Hili, ."tlldit's ill Colollial Sutiollali.'llll (190,,)); contains chapters on 
Canada, From Colonies to COlmnon\\ealth (\ustralia), 
ew :fpaland, 
South ..\ frican ".. art thr Colonial Con f('rt'nce of 190.!, X ationnlbrn in 
T
lritT
, nnt! Imperial l'al'flH'rship, S
'c, nlso, J, \\, HOOT, Colollial 
1'ari/l's (I in'rpool, (f)()fj); Cuu. ,Joll \S'õI:S F'-CIIS, The '1'rlld Polic!, of 
r(at llritai", aud lur ('ololli(s Sillc 186U (190,,)). See, also, Bt-:n'õ,\lw 
1l00I,.\
(), l'llperillul I T
ibl'1'la,'l (1901), pp, ')(j.J-3IU, \n important 
worJ... con('f'rninl! tlU" I'olonie.., r(,(,f'utJy puhJi,"'H'd, is l'lte Ll !1;..
/ati(}n of 
tllt Pmpil"f': }l(;II,tI a 8ur'l,l' uf tlll, Ll!lislutil'( r:llaclllHllls of tll Br;tisl 
Domin;ollS frum 18!}
 tu I!H}!), Edite(1 bj C. l. \, Bnnn:[ I, with a 
prt'faec hy LOUD H.OSEBER'\ J .t. \'ols. (1909). Contdins about 25,UOO acb 
and ordinanccs. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


AFRICA 


For explorations in Africa: see, David Lh'ingstone, by Tn01\IAS HUGHES 
(1889); (by LIVIXGSTO.NE himself), .JIi
N;iQllar!l Travels and Researches 
in South Africa (18J7), and Last JO'ltT'llals in Central Africa, from 
1865 to death, edited by \VALLER (1875); 11..:\1. STA}.;IEY, How I Pound 
LÜ
i1l9stone; Travels, Adventures, and Discovel'Ïes in Central Africa 
(187:-2); Through the Dark Continent or the SO'il'i'CeS of the .Nile, 2 vols. 
(1878); The Congo and the Founding of Its Free Slate, 9 vob. (1885); 
In Darkest Africa, g vols. (1890); The Autobiography of lIen,.y J1, 
Stanley, edited by his wife, DOROTHY STANLEY (1909), chaps. XIII, XV- 
XVIII; V. L. CAMERON, Ac'ì'oSS Africa (1876); CAUL PETERS, 
Ye1V Light 
on Dark Africa (1891). A very useful collection of contemporary 
accounts is, Africa and Its Exploration, as Told by Its Ex- 
plorers, g vols. (London, Sampson Low, l\larston & Co" no date). See, 
also, ROBERT BROWN, Story of Africa, 4 vols. (1894-1895). 
On the partition of Africa, the most important book is J, SCOT!' 
KELTIE, The Partition of Africa (1895); see, also, Él\IILE BANNING, 
Le partage politiqlle de l' Afl'ique d'uprès les transactions intenllllÏollales 
les pillS récentes, 1885-1888 (1888); A. S, \VUITE, The De1'elopment of 
A f'i'ica, A St'udy 'in A ppliecl Geog'l'aphy (2nd edit" 1893); for [1 short 
account, ROSE, J. H" The Development of European 
Yatiolls, vol. II, 
chap, VII. SIR I-IARRY JOHNSTON, Ilistory of the Colonization of 
lf'l'ica 
by A lien Races (1899), is a very useful manual, compressing a large 
amount of information into a small compass; written by a man who is 
an authority on African affairs, having traveled extensively in that con- 
tinent, and having been consul and administrator there; describes the 
efforts of the Portuguese, Dutch, English, and the other nations; has 
brief chapters on the history of the slave trade, of exploration, of mis- 
sions, etc. 
On England in Egypt: ROSE, Development of European l{afions, vol. 
II, chaps. IV-VI; CRO:\IER, IJlode'l'n Egypt, 2 vots. (1908), practically a 
history of Egypt from 1876 to 1908, of the Dual Control which was 
succeeded by the Single Control of England, by the man who was the 
British representative in Egypt for twenty-seven years. An invaluable 
book, marked by a wealth of precise in formation, by positiveness, by 
judicial temper, and by an extraordinary detachment of view, Is, to a 
considerable degree, an historical source as well as a history. For an 
important review of this hook by .l\lr, BRYCE, see, A mcrican IlistO'l'ical 
Review, vol. XIV, pp. 357-3()2. On the British intervention and the 
Gordon chapter one should consult in addition to Cromer: l\loRI.EY'S Glad- 
stone, vol. III, and FITZ1\IArRICE'S Oranvillr>, vol. II. Other important 
books 011 Egypt are: SIll 
\u'Rim l\!IL:SER'S Rug/and in Egypt (11th eùit" 
1904); SIR A. COLVI
'S The 1tlaking ,of J[ odr>rn R flypt (gnd edit., 190G); 
A. :\1ÉTIx's La Transformation de l'JiJgypte (1903); J. C, Roux, L'],'Ithme 
et Ie Canal de Suez, g vols. (1901). Popular accounts are E, DICEY, 
Story of the ](hnli'l'flte (1903), and The E!I!/pf of the Puture (190G). 
The Story of Kitchener's campaign is graphically told by G. \\T. 
STEE\'EXS. TVith !(itchener to Klwrtu1IL (1898), On the Congo Free 
State, there is a short account in ROSE, Development of European 
Nations, vol. II, chap. VIII. 
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CII \PTEH .ÀXI V 


SPAIN AXD PORTLOAL 
IYCE lK?3 


There is no satisfactory hi'itor) of Spain in the nineteenth century in 
Englbh. B."TU.R CLAHKt:'S \lodt rn Spain, 1813-1898, is the fullest, but 
is overloaded with details, not effe'cti\'ely presented. Pages 91--l70 cover 
thp period of this chapter. '\ hibliogrdphy is appended, H U:3U:, Jlod rn 
Spain, lì88-18!JS (IH!)!J), is 11 shorter and more interesting d<.'<.'ount; 
pages 
-18-5G3 treat the period 1r...?3-1H!JS, There are hrief chapters in 
Cambrid!! .Jlodf'Tlt 11isloI'Y, \.01. X, chap. YII, and \01. XI, dnp. XX, 
bringing the hbtory down to 1:,71. 
II rHlJ\Jtn. J/ i,'/tuire COlltUIl !JO I'a ill 6 dr I' Es 1'''9"(', () \'ols. (1
(j9-1

J), 
is uscful, treating the period Ibl-l to HWö. \"r ols, I II and I V co\cr the 
)'ears IR3:J to 18-13, an
1 vols. V and \
I the reign of Isauella II, 1
 l3- 
18tiö. Yn:s Gu\or, L'B 'olution poli/i'l"6 et .'/oci((le d fRspa!l"ß (1899), 
is mainl} a description of social, political, and economic conditions, not 
a histor,. 
In G
rIIHm, SCe', 1l.\ulUGAllTES", II" Ueachicht Spaniul:J vum ...lus- 
brllch drr fl'all:::;üsi,
t''' 11 Ht l'ol"lÏolt bi,'/ a,,! "'Ulere Ta!Jc, 3 \01...." 
(IHfi5-1
7I). Yol. 11 treats of thp restoration of .Ferdinand, the rp\'olu- 
tion of IH..?O, and the suh
e(IHent inkrn'ntion (IRI.t.-IR2.j); \'01. III, the re- 
mainder of Ferdin'lnd's reign and the Carlist wars. A morc recent Ger- 
man work is Gl'STA\' DIERCKS, Gest'hiclrte Spalli ntl 1'()Jl df>r frülzeaten 
Zeit n bis auf (/if' G('gcnll'tlrt. 2 \ols. (1895-1896); pp, 5t
-67l concern 
our period. E. II. 
Tnonr:I., TII(' Spall;"lh RCl'ollltiOll, 1868-18ì'; (Boston, 
It:)9H), is a clear and eornprl'hcnsi\"c ac('ount of the parliamentary history 
of Spain during the si:x years from the o\'erthrow of Isahella I I to the 
restoration of 
\Ifonso .À I I. 'fhe hook ulso throws much li
ht on the 
manipulation of parliamentary institutions in Spain, II, Ih:...lsEs \\'IIITt'- 
HOG'iI:, 7'''e Sacrifice of n Throne (1 H97). is the hest des('ription we ha\"e 
of the election. reign, and 
lhdication of ..\matIco of Sin oy. IlA x X A Y, D" 
Don J:",i!io Cmlldnr (lR96), a life of the repuulican leader. On the 
colonies: M'(', J, 'V. HOOT, Spain and Its CO/Ollit'" (1898); ZDDU:R)(AXS", 
.\" nit e"ropiiischnl J\ O{ouÍlll, \'01. I, Die Kolonialpolitik Portufrals ulld 
Spaniens (1899); II. \\". ,\rlI.SO
, I'll Do".nfall of Spaill (1900), is a 
na\"al history of thc Spanish-American war of 18!J
. 
On con
titutional history: see, G'\IEI.IS, S["dicn ::::llr spallisclten lr er - 
fassl"'!,.
,'1c.Yrhit'hl(' dt','1 nt'lllz:elwtnt Jahrllll1ldt'rts (Stuttl!art, 1905); 
also, J, L. :\1. Cnun r , COIl,'/[it"tiollnl Gort'rnmcnt in Spain (lb99). Curr)" 
was Cnited Stal('s )1 inister to Spain from I:,
':; to Ihb9. The constitu- 
tion itself is in Dorm, J/odcrn COIl,y/i/ll[irJ1ls, \"01. II. On Portugal in thc 
ninetecnth centur
, there is a slight 
ketch of the' years lRl,S to 1f\
O 
in 11. 110llSE ST};PIIF.

. Porlll,qal (Story of thp Xations Series, 1891), 
pp. W9--1
J2; 
('e, also. chapters in Cambridfl .1lodt'rll II istory cited ahovp, 
On the ('olonies: see, ZDUn:U:\lAXY, op. cit.; G. 
J. TIIF.<\I, Th Portll!Jlles8 
in South Africa (l
!}()). 


CII.\PTFH "{XV 


1101 LA
D Axn BEl Gnr)1 SIS'CE l
:
O 


For Holland '1nd Bd
illm: COn'illlt, r'aml>rid!1 JI {)d rn l/i
tory. ,"oL 
X, chap. XYI, and vol. "XI. chap. 'XXIII; I.\\'I
SJ-: et HA)IBU"O. /lisfnir 
[llllrrnl(1, \01. X. chap. IX, \"01. XI, chap, XI, \'01. XII, ('hap. YI; also, 
SF. IGNOlJûS. Political Ilistor!1 of D lIro]Jl' 
'")illrfJ 181
, chap. YII I. Thf" 
hest histon' of IlolJancI in th(' hst century j" in DutC'h anci has not \'rt 
been trans'lated: HI01\.., (;('schiult nis ''(II "It t 
Yt d( rlalldsch V olk; 
'ol. 
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'TII (190;) CO\Trs the French period and the history of the Unit{'d 
Netherlands to the secession of Belgium; vol. V III (190
) continues the 
narrative down to the opening of the twentieth century; an impartial, 
critical, seientific work, containing much more than simply political 
history. CLIVE DAY, The Policy and Administration of the Dutch ill. 
Java (1904), is a book of the first importance. On Belgium: see, 
S:\[YTHE, C" The Story of Belgium, (Story of the Nations Series, 1900); 
T. J USTE, Léopold I, Roi des Belges. d'll}Jrès les dUl'ltments intJdits, 9 vols. 
(1868); BEHTRAKD. L" Léopold II et son règne 18G,,}-189() (Brussels, 
1890); 'V ILl\I, O'ITE 1\1., La Belgique morale et lJOlitique, 18.10-1890 
(Brussels, 1902); l\IACDoNNEI.L, J, de C" J{ing Leopold JI, llis Rule in 
Belgium and the Congo (London, 1905); BERTRAND, L" IIistoire de la 
dénwcraUe et dLt sociali.....me en 1JlJIgique úepuis 18JO, 2 vols. (Brussels, 
1907); comes down to 1905; FL \NDlX, E., Instit'ulioll.'J polifiques de 
l'Ellrope contl'mporaine (Paris, 1907), vol. I, pp. 160-307; BANNING, E., 
La Belgique au point de vue 'lnilitnire et tute'l'ltationale (Brussels, 1901); 
DCPRu:7., LÍ:o
, L 'orgnnisation du s'llffnrge 'l'lIire1'.'-:el en Belgique. r" ole 
plural, 1'ote obtigatoire, 'j'eprésentat-ion proportionelle (Paris, 1901). 
Constitution of Belgium in DODD, 1110dern Constitutions, vol. I. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


SWITZERLAND 


There are in English only brief accounts of Swiss history since 1815. 
See, Camb1'idge lJ10de1'n llis to 1';11, vol. XI, chap, 'TIll, down to 187,1-; 
SEIGNOBOS, PoliticnZ llistory of EU1'ope Since 1811" chap. IX; I-IuG and 
STEAD, S1l'itzerland (Story of the K ations Series, 1890), pp. 382-421; 
comes down to 1889. 1\IcCRACKE:N, \V. D., The Rise of the Swiss 
Republic (Ç2nd edit., 1901), pp, 319-375!; st'e, also, "BAKER, F. G" 'The 
J10del Republic. ...1 Ilist01'Y of the Rise and Progress of the Swi..'ls 
People (1895), pp. J.6g-5

8. The most important work is SETPPEI., PAUl., 
La Suisse au di,c-nellvième siècle, 3 vols. (Lausanne, 1R99-1900). A co- 
operative work by a group of Swiss writers. The section on the political 
history of Switzerland in the nineteenth cf'ntury, vol. I, pp. 51-378, is 
by KUMA ÐROZ, a former President of the Confederation. The work also 
contains very \"aluahle chapters on the history of institutions, on 
constitutional, civil, and criminal law" on the international rôle of 
Switzerland, 011 edu('atiol1, religion, economic history, arts, etc. KARL 
lJXXDLTKER, A Short lli.....f01.y of Switze1'laml, translated hy g, 
SALISBURY (London, 1899), has a section covering the period 1813-1874, 
pp, 237-29-t, Oil Swiss politieal institution
, the best book in English is 
,J. .:\1. Y IXCEXT, Gove1'nnwnt .in S1fIitzf'1'land (1900); contains the fc dt'T a I 
constitution and an exeellent critical chapter on the literature of the 
subject. BOUGI:.\L"D, ('" 
1 doptio1t and A'ltlelldruf'nt of Cowdit III iOIl,<;, 
translated hy C. D. HAZEN (1895), pp. 258-332, is important for the 
evolution of Swiss constitutional law. LOWI':U., A, L" (lol'CfnUlf'nf,'I and 
Partl( 8 in rfJ1Ztillcntal E'llrope, vol. II, chaps. XI-XIII, contains an 
admirahle description of the politi('al institutions of Switzerland and of 
thc party history aftcr 184S. Other hooks dcsf'l'iptÏ\'c of Swiss institu- 
tions are: ADA::\lS, F. 0., and CUNNJ XGHA1\l, C. D" The SU'i.
s Confl'dera- 
tion (1889); \\TINCIu:sTJ:n, B., The Swiss Rl'}Jllblic (1891); LI.OYD, II. D., 
amI IIon
ox, .T. A" A 801)Creign People
' a Study of Swiss ÐemOC1'nc!1 
(1907). An interesting study of democratic 
oVerllTnellt in one of the 
J
(l1111es!Je'lneincle cantons is I. B. nTCJDIAX"'S A ppenzdl, Pure Demorrucy 
and Pastoral Life in Inner Rhoden (1895), Contains ehapters on 
-n.nlil-ip<;: hwç;_ ::Ic1T11ini. trali Il. cantonal anù domestic economy, education, 
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eharities, dc. Ps(.ful for tll(> 
ltHh' of Uu' r(.ferendurn. is DEIIIOIGE, )'" 
Referpndum il1 8".ilz.f r/fltu/, tr(UI
latl'd hy C. P. 'rRJ-:n;r.y \
 (London, 
]
9H); h) a Bl'IJ!."ian lawycr, "., II. IJ.\WSOS, Stwial SlI'it::'l'r/rllll, Sludii>8 
of PrNll'l1t })a.,! ùol'irll ..1101'11111 "t,v alld Ll.'Ji,'1lrlti01 ill th S,ci,1t8 R"]'llhlir 
(London, IR!);); contains dHlpb-l's on the org-ani/ation dnù protection 
of lahor, on industrial peacl', thp prohlt'IJJ of th\ unPlllplo)"t'd, poor law 
ngencies, technical eùucation, cuntrol of tht" liquor traffic. 


CHAPTER XXYII 


TJU; SCA 
D1NA\.IAN STATES 


There is \,pry little in English on the 
uhjpct of this chapter. Useful 
brief accounts are to he found in RAD., It, N" Scandina 'it , A Politi('al 
If Íldory of })ulllltlrk. X orway, and Sz'edt u, frum [,j 1.1 to 1900 (Cam- 
hridl!f', ]HOj); chap. X\?I concerns Df'lHnark since UH."; chap. -XYIr, 
Sweden and N"orway since IBI I; Combridge Jlodt'rn II i.sto r.,!, vol. XI, 
chap. XXIY, Seandinm'ia ]H)''J-(870; SEIGXOßOS, Political /listor!! of 
Rllropp, chap. XVIII; LAn

E ct HA;\III\t'D, Jlisfoire g n'rall', \'01. X, 
chap. X YII I; \'01. XI, chap. XII; \'01. XII, chap. \'11, give an excellent, 
though brief narratÍ\e, covcring the period IHI.'J-1900, H. H. ßOYJ;SES-, The 
JJi..
t()I'Y of .J.YorWlt,l/ (Story of the l\ations Series, ]bðÖ), pp. 51ö-5:

, Un 
the Xor\\'egian-S\\edish ('risis: sec. FRW'l'JOF XAXSEX'S IVol'll'ny mul tho 
Union with Swedl'n (London, I!W5); an historical sketch from the 
Treaty of Kid. IhJ
, through the dissolution of the Union; prl'fo.ents the 
X orwpgian :-;idp. K. X ORDLUX D, 'fill' Slf'edi..
h-;r orll'e.llÍtln F lliOll Crisis, 
A lli.vt01',,! with Dorllmenl" (Stockholm, 1905), presents the S\\,pdish side 
and eritidses Kansen. Consult, also, .:\IOIlX, A., La Sllèd et III rél'olll
 
tion llon'é:/illllle (Paris, H)OJ); FAIIlllECK, p" l
a constilution su dni,ve 
et Ir pnrlementarisme 1lI0de,."o (Paris, 1905), a hrief 
ketch of Swedish 
con
titutional hi:-;tory and gO\ ernment, The constitutions of Denmark, 
Nor\\'a\
, and S\\cden, are in DODD, Jlodern Constitutions. :\111ch uSf'ful, 
mis('pJ);uwous information is containp<! in SUKonÄIW, SU'f>d n, Its Peop/ø 
(111(1 Indllstries (1900); "'f:I'J'I:
n;\};R. II., Den lll'Jl'k (London, ]R9]); and 
CARI$I;S-, (h RIK. and STARCKF., Lo na"llllark, Etnt actuel d sa cit'ili.va- 
lion et d son or!Jnlli,
alioll ,vociale (Copenhagen, ]900); a work published 
011 th(' occasion of thc VnÍ\er
al EJ>..position at Paris in 1900, 


CH \PTEH XXYIII 


TilE DISRUPTION OF TilE OTTO;\lAX E
IPIR}: AND THE RISE OF TIlE 
BALKA"V STATES 


There is no adequate treatment in English, of tJl{" Eastprn Question 
in its f'ntircty. An admirahle French book is Eoot:' \RD DnIAt:LT, La ques- 
tion d'Or;l III deplli,'l ,flN' O1.;gÏ1Il,'l justjll'à lWS j()llrS (:!nd edit,. Pdrb, 
]900), a hook that may h(' cordially rt'comm(>ndpd to nny one dt'sirinl! a 
J?:uide to a very complicated and widely ramified hrandl of history. 1.'le 
author's conc('ption of the F.a
tl'rn Question is larg-(', including not 
only the fate of thp Uttom(lI} Empirt" in Europe-, hut the decline of 
IsI.Inl in Europe, Asia, and Africa. ... \ fter a brief :-;ketch of the 
HY7antinf' and I.a tin Empires. tilt.' l"OIUltll'sts of the Turh.
, Driault 
tra('es the hist()r
 of tll(' Eastt'rn qllf"stion ill the piJ!hteenth century, 
:K apoleon's Oricntal projt'cts, the Greek war of independence, the 
inti'rnill rpforrns in rurkt'Y. the Crimean \Var and its cnn
eqtlcncps, the 
War in the Dalh.ans, the risc of the \'ariou
 states. Hcccnt pJUlse
 of the 
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general problem are then treated: tht' Armenian l\lassacres, the Cretan 
problem, the Greco-Turkish war, the Macedonian question, anù the 
relations of Occidental powers with Islam in Asia and Africa, The 
chief merit of the work lies, not in research, but in the orderly and 
effective arrangement and presentation of a mass of widely scattered 
information. The book contains useful bibliographical references to 
important secondary material. 
There is a useful though limited bibliography on the Eastern Ques- 
tion by GEORGES BENGESCO, Essai d''lHW notice bibliographique sur la 
qltestion d'Oricnt. Oricnt Européen, 1821-1891 (Brussels, 1
97), This 
concerns only the question of Europe in Turkey and is limited to works 
published in France and Belgium, Bengesco was formerly Roumanian 
minister to Belgium, T, E. HOLLAND, The European Concert in the 
Eastern Question, contains many treaties, etc" bearing on the general 
question (1885). 
On the Greek war of independence, there is a long and interesting 
chapter, sketching the Greek renaissance and describing vividly the 
military and diplomatic aspects of the stirring story in FYFFE, H istor!1 
of ølodern Europe, vol. II, chap. IV, (or chap. XV, in thf' one volume 
edition). '\T. ALLISON PHILLIPS, The JVar of Greek Independence 
(1897), treats the years 1891 to 1833. Having no adequate introduction, 
the book lacks background, but the narrati\'e of events is full, fair, 
and interesting. It is not hased upon oriJ!inal iIwestigation but upon 
works of l\'Iendelssohn-Bartholdy, Finlay, Gordon, and Prokesch-Osten. 
FINLAY, G" History of the G'reek Revolution, is an important account, 
drawn largely upon the author's first hand knowlpdge of events. Tozer's 
edition, 1877, is the best as representing Finlay's matured views. The 
Letter8 and Journals of Samuel Gridley Iloll'e, edited by his daughter, 
I..I.AUB.A E. RICHARDS, are very valuable; vol. I, entitled The Greek 
Revolution (Boston, 1906), throws a flood of light upon the course of 
the war. The volume is based almost entirely upon the journal of Howe, 
who, graduating from Brown University in 1821, and from Harvard 
1\fedical School in 1824, went immediately to Greece, joined the Greek 
army, created a surgical corps and also distinguished himself as a 
commander, His journal, though marked by serious gaps, is a vidd 
historical source for the years 1825 to 1829. HOWE'S volume called, 
Sketch of the Greek Revolution
 published in 1828, also abounds in 
graphic descriptions at first hand of men and events. Interesting side- 
lights on the Greek war are also to be found in the works of LoRn 
BYROX, Letters and Journals, vol. VI, edited by Rowland E. Prothero 
(London, 1904). 
Perhaps the most important recent account of this whole chapter of 
Greek history is in STI:RX, Geschichte Europas, vol. II, chaps. YII and 
XIV; vol. III, chaps. IY - VI; vol. IY, chap. X. 
On the Crimean 'Val': see, WALPOLE, Histo'I'Y of England Since 1815, 
vol. YI, chap, XX IV; 1\lcCARTHY, 11 istory f)f Our OIL'n Time,
, vol. I, 
chaps. XXV-XXVIII; PAUl., IIisto'l'Y of Jlodern England, vol. I, chaps, 
XYII-XIX, and vol. II, chap. I. Paul's characterization of Napoleon III 
is so overdone as to approach the ridiculolls. KINGLAKE'S monumental 
Invasion of the Crimea (8 vols" 1863-1887) is a brilliant performance in 
a way, picturesque and full of detail, but is frequently amusingly 
portentous and Homeric in tone; is marked hy a pronounced dislike of 
Napoleon III; and is, moreover, incomplete, stopping at the dpath of 
Lord Haglan, Prohahly the most informing and most interesting aC- 
count, judicial as well, is that of GORCE in his Ilisto.ire du Second Em- 
pire, vol. I, pp, 13.1<-481, a masterly piece of exposition. An important 
phase of this war is wen treated hy H. 1
'RIF.n.JuNG in Der ]{rimkrieg und 
nip (}p.qtprrpirhi,qrl11! Polifik {1907\. a clear. scient fie analvsis of the 
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peculiarly inw)h e<1 (lnd ditJìcult foreign relations of Austria durinJ? the 
Yl"<<lrs 1
:;:
-I
:;ö; U pUrl'l) diplomatic 
tudy. \n excellent hrief tre.lt- 
lIu'nt of th. dipJolJJ<<H',Y of th I){'riod is ('ontained in A'iUlU:\VS, llislor; al 
Del'elupmellt of Jlod, nl 1:llrop', vol. II, eh.lp. II. 
On tht' rl'-opening- of the Eastern (
ul'stion, the war in t11C Balkans 
and Uu' Congr('s't of Berlin: \\' \ I,I'OI.E, 1/ i.'ltory of Pll'i'nf y-fi"6 Y (Jura, 
vol. IV', dlfl.p
, XYIJ nnd X\ïll; PAL'L, Jlil/fury of Uodern Rllg1alld, 

ol. 1\', chaps. I and II; :\1cf'\ltTln., lli
tury uf (Jllr Ull:'" 1'inus, vol. II, 
chaps. LXIV and LXV'; HosF., rill' /)(l'dOpmlllt of tilt IJ'uropnlll, 

Y(ltiulls, vol. I, ('haps. \'1 I-IX (includes a dear ac('ount of tht' HU:iso- 
Turhi...h campaign); HAS()')'.-\ IT'", COJlfl'lllporar.'l Prltnr , \'0J. 1\, chaps. 
H Rnd ,r; DF.II IDOl'R, llislo;r diplomafiljllp, \'01. II, ('hap. XIII; 
BOt.:'BGEOTS, E., Jlallilt I "istuI'iqlll d politiqlle UI'anflire, vol. HI, pp. ,f,3- 
815; 'IOlnF.\., Life of GladtftcJ1le, '01. II, pp. 5,IS-5R3; BIS:\L\RCK, Reflec- 
tions and llemini.'tc('lI(,l.'1, \"01. II, ('hap. XX '''III; SKRnn., n
:p(l1l8ioJl, of 
R llssia, pp. Q t3-](jj; SERGt:AST, L" G I'eec ill th ...Y illeteenlh Ctntury, 
pp. 
70-

07; ""IIIT:\1 \N, S., Reminiscences of tile I\.ing of llollmania, 
('hap3, VI II-XI. 
On Bulgnria since JR7A: scc, ROSE, De 'elopm(,lIt of thr> TJllropean 
Natinns, vol. I, chnp. X; 1\hU.ER, \\T., The Balkans (Stor) of the Nations 

('ries), pp. ';?Ij-.::?th (COlTlui down to IR!)(j); ..\, II. BL\:\I \'i, Stambiliolf 
(Hi95); E. DICEY, Tho Peasant Stafe (Iö9-1); ODYhSEUS (Sir C, Eliot), 
Tllrkey in Europe. 
Un Houmanian history: see, 'VnIT:\L\X, R milliscen,ces of the l{illg 
of lloltnurnia, chap. XI; FR.:ní:ßlc ])A:\d:, Il isfoire de la ROllmani con- 
temporaill dl puis 1'1I"l 1IU1I( lit des princfj:J indigènes j lSlJ"'à 1IOS jUllrs. 
1822-1900 (Paris, 1900); BELI.ESOHT, A" La, ROllmani contemporain8 
(Paris, 190,')), a hook of travel; G. BENGF.R, Rolt1llania. 'in l!WO, trans- 
lated hy _\. H. IÚ':J-:sl: (London, IHOO), with hibliography; contains 
chaptprs on history, political organizations, commerce, religion, art, etc.; 
A, DE BERTH \, .J.\[a!Jyars t UUll1ncrins devant l'histoire (Paris, Irl99); 
EUAI>E, (>" Ilistoire dl l'esprit puúlic 1:11 ROlllllll1lir Cl1l _\lXe Bi
c16 
(Paris, (gO,')); FISIIER, E., nic ll('rkunft der Rumün 11 (Bamherg, 190-t); 
GEOHGI:
 ßE
GFSCO, lJiúliogJ'(lphit Praw-,o-RollllUli,n, dl}Juis I commence- 
'TIl""t till }.-/Xe Bièd" jll"
qll'ir 'WS jOlll'S (Paris, 1907), a list of works 
edited or published in France cOJl('('rning' Homnania, French works pub- 
lished by Houlllallian lIuthors, doctoral thc
cs sustained by H.ollmanians 
down to Ib9-J. before Fren('h facullics. 
On 
en'ian history: 
ee, 
JII.I.ER, I'll nfllkans, part [I I, ('hap. YII; very 
brief. )liller's book in gCJI('ral is \'l'ry inadcquatr on period 
in('e Jt:)78; 
p, COQP}:IJE, Le RO!laUm de S rbie (Paris, 1901). Co\'ers the history 
frOtH ölO ..\. D. down; pp, 
lj-2!JS l'OIlccrn the nineteenth century from 
1 H J 5 to J HOO, 
On Greece under Otto: se<" SEBGEAXT, I" GTfece in the ...Yineteenth 
Ct:ntllr!1 (1
9j), pp. 2Ib-1.):,,; FISIA\, G" IJi..
fory of the Greek Re 'olu- 
tion, hook V, ('hap. IV (down to HH3). On reign of Georg-e I: see, 
Sf
RtjEA 'ò'T, "'I f'C ill. tI,e Xi""t, ('u'" (',1lfury, pp. ]:;8-39:;. IhcKFOHl)- 
S:\IITJI, n. ...\. II" Grc ce C'nder ]{illg O(Ur!lf (l'\9:J), is not a history 
hut a description of ('('onOinic rOJl(1itions, education, army and na\T, 
con
titutit)n, <'tc. On Grct'cc: Sl't', nlso, Slit It Ie II \Im C. ,h:lIll'
 l[ odern 
Greece. Two lectures with papers on Thc Prog-ress of Greece IInd 
Byron in Gre('ce (1b
U), 2nd edition puhlished in l!W1. 
On Turkey in the nindn'nth century: 
cc, SEIG
 onos, Political lJ i..d 0 r-y 
of J;llrope Since 181
, chap, XX; S. L.\Sf:-POOf E, Tllrke!1 (Story of the 

ations Series, 1 
), pp, 
HO-:
Itj; OD\

F.rS (Sir C. Eliot), rurkt'Y ill 
[;Ul'o]l (1!)()O); Ynu.RI, editor, )'h !lalA-tIll Q'U.'1ti071 (190,')); BRAILS- 
FORD, H. N., 
[((ced()"i(l, Its Racelf and Their Fufur (1906); 'V. 
f. 
HA:\ISI:Y, I nlprt.ssiOlt:l of Turk, y. On recent e\'cnts: ::lee, B \aTO
, Da _ 
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break in TZl1'key (Boston, 1909); C. lL BrxTox, Tw'key in Revolution 
(London, 1909); G. F. ABBOT!', Turkey in 7'rllllsition. (1909). 


CHAPTER XXIX 


RUSSIA TO THE 'V AR WITH JAPAN 


The best history of Russia in English covering our period is SKRINE, 
F. H., ExpmzsiU'lt of Russia, 1813-1fJOO (1903); clear anù free from 
partisanship; contains maps anù hihliogruphy, It \:\IR\rD, Ilistory of 
Russia {,.om the E(('rlie,
.t Times to 1871, translated by L. B. LAXG, 2 vols" 
vol. II, pp. ;200-985, is useful. Rambaud's work WtlS pronounced by 
Turgenieff " superior to any other history accessible to 'Vestern Europe." 
RA:\IßXUD, The Expansion of R'lISsia, P'rol,lems of the East and Problem3 
of the Far East (Burlington, Yt" 1900), a very useful résumtS of the 
n ussian advance into Asia. J\IORFILL, "r, R, A" History of Russia from 
the Birth of Pcter tlze G'reat to the Death of 
lle
'Candel' II (190;]), con- 
tains a good deal of information, poorly presented. Pages 3-19-471 cover 
the years from 1815 to 1898. By the same author, Rllssia (Story of the 
Nations Series, 1890), chaps. XI-XIV. 
On the reign of Alexander I, thf" most important work is T, SCIIIE- 
l\IANY, Russland 'linter Nikolaus 1, vol. I. This volume treats the reign 
of Alexander I, though not fully. Chap. IX, pp, 351-4.87, is a remark- 
uhly fine chapter on the conditions of Hussia at that time. There are 
also chapters on Polish questions and a sketch of the career of Nicholas 
before his accession. STERN, Geschi('hfe Rlll'opm:, vol. III, ('hap, I. has 
a valuable survey of the last ten years of Alexander's reign; consult, 
also, C. JOYNEVILLE, Life and Times of Ale,
'alldel' 1, 3 "ols, (1875). 
On N"icholas 1: SCHIE
IAXX, work cited, yol. II, covers the fi\'e years 
] 8;;?5 to 1830, and contains Illany important documents; STERN, Oeschichte 
Rw'opas, vol. III, chnp. II; on the beginning of the reign, 18
5-18:]1; 
Br.Hx1L\RDT, T" U1ztel' l\'ikolaus 'ltnd F'l'iedJ'Í('1z H 7 ilhehn IV" (1893); 
THOU
EXI';L, L., l\Tic1wlas et. l\'apuléon III, 1852-1854 (1891); I-IAXTHAU- 
SEX, Rlude sur h-,
 i1l.':tirutimzs natio'nliles de la Russl(', translated from 
the German, 3 vols, (1847-1853); important for its deseription of the 
mil'. On the reforms of Alexander II: see, Sm Do
 ALD 
L\CKENZIE 
'V.\J.L\CE, Rlu:sia (revised edition, 1905), chaps. XXYII-XXXIII; 
A "SATOU; LEROy-BEAULIEU, The Empire of the Tsars and the R'w:sia'1ls, 
translated by Z. A. RAGOZIN, 3 vols, (1893-1896); vol. 1 devotpd to the 
country and the people; vol. II to institutions; vol. HI to religion and 
church affairs. These two are the best general descriptions of Russia 
and contain a great deal of history. See, also, for the reforms: :\IAXT1\IE 
KOVAJ.EVSKY, Russian Political In.'Itit'lltio1L.'J (Chica
o, 190:J), chaps. YI- 
IX. On social unrest and nihilism: "r ALLACE, chap, XXXIY; LEROY- 
BEAULIEU, \'01. II, Book VI; ,e\, TnuN, Geschichte de1' 1'e'l'olutioniiren 
Bf''ll.eguflgnl, in llussltUld (1883)-covers the period from 1b63 to Ib
O 
and has a gooù hibliography. Thf' writings of a Hussian refugee, 
STEI>NIAK (pseudonym), Fnde1'yro'lutd Russia (ISA:?), The Russian 
Pew:u.nt (1B
ò), are important, as deserihing conditions and 
tate of 
mind of the maSSf"S; also, Gocor., Dead Souls. 
On the reign of Alexanùer III: see, 1-1. YON SA 1\ISON-HUIl\IELSTIERN"A, 
Russia, U'l1du' A leX(llld('r J J I (] 897); CU.\nJ.Es LOWE, A leXQllder 
III (1895); E, FLounr.xs, Ale,-rander III (1894.); GEORGE KENNAN, 
Sibe'ria and the Exile System, S3 vols. (4th edit" 1897); POß"\"EDONOSTSEI......, 
K. p" ReflectioJls of (l Russian Statesman (London, 1898). 
9Tl__ _t
l(: _
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Thr Ra.flf, 8i/,rri(J, .J"P"", ('hill(l (]!)OO); for u dp'\cription of 
th
 dc\dopmcnt of Sih('ria: VIAUI:\lIn, Hu,vxi" Oil 0, ],,,âf, "l1d t1 
Sib ria" U"il".a,II (1t-ì!)!)); 
1. 
1. Snm:'IAknt, Th Ureat Siberian flail- 
u'oy (1!)0:{); G. F. '\'RIGIIT, .Asi"fic U1I,v.'lin, 5! \'01:-,. (190")); A. KRA("S:-I, 
R ll,<;S;( it 1,'Ii" (IH!)!)), strolll!l) parti
cll1, Hus
()phohe; CO:\I lit:, DE 
J J:'STII \DF, L( 1lIl,'I,'IÎl I ('flll o mÏf'"1 II x(Jri,,1 (ì /'(11'111 m, nt d S. .11, 
Nirhollllt /1 (l
!>ft); 1\1. h.o\'AI.E\SKY, LF1 rf!li1ll (rmwmlfJlI d la 
RU8S;C (lb!J
), and \\'. m: KO\'\I.I:WSh\', L'.lgri('llIlUl' II, Ilus,v; (IR!>7) 
and L(r 1
",'I,o;;r à In fin tilt'll \6 ,fl"l'Ir (WOO); (;..OITIU"\' DHAGJ:, UlIRs;rrn 
Atr air ,9 (l!HH). ,sn:I'XI\K, !\;Il!1 I
(},q tlIul lí.in,'l 1:ilork, a 
tlltl!J of 
llot!rrn n,U;Ûll. l:? \'ols. (I
U5), and PRI
n': h.HOI'OTh.IS", 
'lrmoirH of (t 
R rolutioni3t, - \'ols. (lbU9), throw IIHU'h light on l'onditions of It us
icm 
li fe. 
On Poland: S('(', .:\Toll 1-'1 1.1 , Polm,,/ (lH!):
), (Story of tJw ?\ation
 S('ries), 
chap.;. ÀIl-XIY, ond Bn\s()};s, G. .:\1. ('" Polflnd, ..I Sflldll of th Land, 
Plople, (lnd Litl'rafllrc (1903), a re<.'('l1l honk b) a Oani"h literary criti<.'; 
KO\'.\I t:\'SKl', :\1., UlI,fl8Ïan PoliUral 11l.'I(if"f;01',o;, ('hap, X, 
On Finlctnd: .J, H. FIsln:R, Pinlalld and lltr Tsars, IN(J[J-1R!1!J (London, 
JA9!)); }<', :\IonF.A1:, '
a qlllsti(}/l, filllandai,'l(' (1900); II. VI: ""U:SUT, [.'ill-- 
1"lId (l,fl It /s (London, ]901); h.m'\U;\'SKY. 
I., llU,fl,<;;tlll l'oUfiral II1.1:f;- 
tltlions, chop. '\.1. II. N'mnL\X, ..Ill the Russias (1902), prc
ents the 
Russian 5id
 of the Finnish question, pp. Hl-95. 


CIIAPTER XXX 


T IlE FAR EAST 


The hest Eng-Jish hook on the relations hctween Europe and the E
t 
is SIR Hont:nl' K. Donil.\
, F;"ro}Jr and tho P"r East (190-1); contains 
a hihlio
raph)'; treats of the op('nin
 of China and .Japan to "'estcrn 
influcm:('s, the rbe IInd re-orF'aniJ'ation of Japan, the 
 \siatic wars with 
:Eu ropcan powers, the Chino-,r apanesc war, the ßo:\('r insurrection, etl',; 
comes down to thc oulhrt'ak of th(' Hu
so-Jnpancse war. ..\n admirable 
Fr('lwh hook is EDOI".Ann IJnl\l'IT, La ()urstion d'T.;,1'trimp ()ri('nt (l90b); 
studies Chinese and ,Tnpanl'
(" eÏ\'ilizations, the history of th(' relations 
of \
ia \\ ith Europt' from the sh..teenth to the twentieth ct'ntury, gin's 
an ac('ollnt of the Chino-.J apanese and tlw H usso-,Tapancse wars nnd 
descrihcs the pre
t'llt situation, Pn:llln: I ÆlfOy-BEAl."I na:, flu 1 "."k('llill!l 
of tI,,, l:a,'{t (HJOO), comes down to 1t:ì9D and contains a good chapter on 
Japan (pp. HI-IH2), and on China (pp. 1

-?R9). For a hripfcr trr,lt- 
nlt'nt: set', CamfJrid.'l'-' lJodrrn I/i,fltur,ll, \'01. X I, ('hap. XÀ VIII. The 
Library of COIIg-r('ss Pllhlisllt'd (\\"a
hinglon, 1901-) a Select Li,'{f of 
Book.fl Rrlatin(/ to tI, Par DlM!, 
On thc opl'n'in
 of l'hina: sec, nEIxscn, P. S" UP' orld ]'OlitiC,fl (1900), 
pp. 86-2.3;, Hor)" c1('ar and illtlminatinJr; Cnr.Ql'lIoCX, \. H., China Ï1& 
J'ra1UlfoJ'1ll"fio1t (189R); S'lITU, A. II" Chinn. ill Cmll'ptl,flioll, 
 '"01:;. 
(1901), by an ..\IIlt'riciln, lonJr a mi""ionary in China; BROWS', 
\, ,T., 
.Joy II' /i"orcr,fl ill Old r/,;nn (J 90 
); 'I \IITI x, \\". A. P., Thr 11rrrkeninfl 
of Chil10 (1907). COUnlt:lI, I I., 1/ i,'Ito;l'l d s relali mr d In. "hinr a 'ee 
les IHli.'I,v(",rl,
 (}('('id('lIt(llp!t, ) \"ols. (1901-1 !>O:!), con'r
 th{" period sinl'C 
1 RtiO. \, II, S'IITII'S ('hill(',fl r/mra('frri,flt;cR (1890) i" a \"('ry informing 
book by one who is recolIni7cd as an authority on China, 'IORSE, II. )1., 
The Trade tlIul Idmini,'ltrafioll of till! ChineRo Bmp;rl' (190
), hr a 
Har\'Rrcl g'Y'nduntf'. for thirt
.-thrt.c years r('sidcnt in China. 
On .Japan: St'C, 
h-RR\Y, f)" The Story of Japan. (l
!H), chaps, XIII- 

 V; GnTt'f'ls, "., F" Life of Jf"fthppr C'alhrnifh Pprr,pl (l
"'i), Th 
Mikado's Empire (10th cdit., 1903); Tits Japa1l..tse 
\'atio". ;n. El'olutwn 
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(1901); descrihes recent events; TYEN AGA, The Constitutional Di'1'elop- 
me1zt of Japan (Johns Hopkins University Studies, Baltimore, 1891); 
GOLLIER, THí:OPHILE, Rssa; SUI' les illA
tit utions puliliqu(J,
 dn .J ({]Jon 
(Brussels, 1903), a good account of tl}(' Japanese government; KNOX, 
G. "..., Imperial Japan (1905), On the causes of the Russo-Japanese 
war: see, AS.AKAWA, The Rw/su-Japanese Conflict (1904). For a list of 
books on the Russo-Japanese war: see, 8fafes11lan's Year Book for 1908, 
p. 151;]3. An important book is HEUSHEY, A. S" The International Law 
and Diplomacy of the Russo-J 01JOnlJSf> JV' ar (1906); contains, among 
others, excellent chapters on the causes of the war and on the Treaty 
of Portsmouth, 
A very interesting account by a participant in one of the great e'"ents 
of the war is Capt. YLADDlIR SE:\IENUFF, The Battle of Tsu-shima be- 
tween the Japanese and Russian Fleets, Fought on 27th of 11lay, 1905, 
Translated by A. B. LINDSAY (London, 1906, 165 pp,). 
l\hLLARD, T. A,. The ir ew Far East (1907); an e
amination of the 
present situation of Japan and her relation to the Far Eastern Question, 
with special reference to the interests of the United States and the 
future of China; contains chapters on Japan in Korea, in 
l\Ianchuria, 
the Xew China, Japan, China and the 'Vest; contains, also, the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance of 1905, the Treaty of Portsmouth, the J apanese- 
Korean Agreement of 190:>. 
D"Y'ER, HENRY, J apon in JV orld Politics (1909), by a professor emeritus 
in the University of Tokio; has chapters on the l\leeting of the Far 
East and the 'Vest, on the Rise of Japan as a 'V orld Power, on the 
Factors of Kational Life, on the Civilizations of the East and the 
'Vest, etc. 
There are many important articles on Japan in the Encyclopedia 
A mericana, written by Japanese specialists. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


RUSSIA SINCE THE 'V AR WITH JAPAN 


The most useful description of the events of this period will be found 
in the A nllual Register. DODD, Jlodern Consl.Ït'Utions, giyes the Funda- 
mental Laws of the Russian Empire of May 6th, 1906, with "lseful 
notes. HARPER, S, N" The Arew Electoral Low fOY the R'llSsion Duma 
(Chicago, 1908), is an exccllent description of the present electoral Jaw. 

hLYOUJ(OV, PALL, Russ;a and Its Crisis (Chicago, 1905), presents the 
Liberal theory of the crisis: a very instructive book, but con fessedly 
one-sided. YICTOR BÉRARD, The R'lt8,
ian Empi1'e and Czarism, trans- 
lated by G. Fox-DAVIES and G. 0, POPE (1905), has certain chapters 
describing the process of Russification attempted with the Poles, Jews, 
Finns, and Armenians. Other books that may be consulted are: 
PARES, B" Rlll/sia and lleform (1907); NEVINSON, H. W., The Dawn i", 
RusSia (1906); PERms, G, II., Russia in Revolution (1905); 1\IARTIN, R., 
The Future of Russia (1906). 


CHAPTER XXXII 


CERTAIN FEATURES OF MODERN PROGRESS 


Interesting volumes treating briefly certain general features of the 
last century, literature, science, art, industry, transportation, etc" are: 
The 
rogress_
o[ th,e Century, hy ..\, H. \V.AI.L\CE and others (1901); 
.. ..... u!__ _ _.r n_

_..,nø 11Q01 \. WATT &r"F.. A. R,. 
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'I'll H T om/erflll Celltury: Its Sllrrl'SSl'S tlnd Its Faillires (189
). DAY'S 
llÙdury of C011l1llfrr (HW1) trt'llts liherall) the ninetcenth (,t'ntur), 
nncl has nn ndmirahlp hiblio#!,rd phy fully opt'ning- up the subject j 
CocIIHA:on:, J1/oderll l1ulll,'ltrial Pro!lrl'88 (l901-), is u:-.cful. 
})rohahly the nlOst s,t.tisfadOiT bf't'neral sun'cy of the \\ orld to-day, 
from the political and p('onomÍC point uf view, is E. DHIAUI.T, Le mond 
arillpi (WO!J), an :Wl'ount oj' vcI') rt.'('('nt hi..tory of Ult
 ùiffercnt ('Ollll- 
tric<.;, unci a descript ion of prc:-.ent ('onditions and tcndencics; clcar, 
sUg'
esti\l', inlt'rt'
lIng-, ..\notlH'r hook hy the same> author is El'8 
prub!ullfs pulitiqllis et 8u('imt à la !Ì11 dlt XIXe siècl (1900). Yol. \ II 
of 1...\RXEO'S 11 i,'lt(Jry fur RUllly Ul'fll'lIU'l' is lUmoullcf'Ù, It \\ ill cover 
the fir')t dccllclt, of thc twentieth century 
lnd ought to prove useful for 
recent history. 
On the peace 1ll00'ement: see, lIons, F. \\T., The Putre Conference at 
tll lIa[/lle, ami Its llf'arillf/''l un Internatiullal Law alld Policy (1900); 
an account of the .First Conference of IH!J9 hy a mcmher of the delcga- 
tion of the [Tnited States; IIn I., '\'. I., Tit Two /laguf' ConferenreB 
amI 1'llf'il' CUIltributiU1I:l to 11ltf'nwlio1l.111 I.Jall' (190t;), a comparative 
stu(h r of the discussions and élchie\'ClIlents of the COil ferences of lR99 
.111<1 'IH01, well arrangcd finù dearly prcsented; SCOTT, J. ß" The llague 
P((ler COllrlr('lI('e,V uf 18!J,f) (llld 1!JU7, twu t'lahorate and authoritatÍ\'e 
\olun1('
 (1909). '
ol. I consists of lectures delÍ\'ered at Johns Hopkins 
L'nÏ\"er:-.itJ hy S('oU, onc of the delegates of the l'nited States at thc 
conference of ]907, ledurt's now mu('h rcvi..cd and enlarg-ed; \"01. II con- 
tains the oftkial documents, the in
tructions to American delegates, 
thcir ofiil'Íal reports, and the \ arious texts drawn up at the Con ferences 
and ratified Itr the parti('ipating powers; IhGGI
s, .c\. P., Tit IIa!/ue 
Pt:at"e COll.ferenres alld thr Ollur International Confennces Concerning 
the LlllNI alld [JScl,rJtS of HTw' (Camhridgt' fTnivcrsity Press, 1909); 
FOSTER, J. \\,' ",lrbitrafion and tllP lla!lue Court (190.t). 
For ('urrpnt history, the 111 0:-. t useful aids are the various annuals 
}Hlhlished in different' ('ountries: in Enl!land, the Annual Register, pub- 
lished since> 1758; in France, YI \1.1 \'1'f:, \" La t'ie politiqu dOlUI les dellX' 
'llWlldt,
, sin('e ]907; in Germany, SCIIIE.:\IA:S
, T" Delltschland ulld di 
grosse Politik, since )!}(}-2; C}I.\SEH, F. \V., JVirtsehaft,'l/JOlitisclu mlnl, nJ 

in('l' IHOô; Sc II UI TIII:SS, Jo: uru piiisrhel' Ue,
elliclzt ,'l/wll'nder, since It:WO; 
AEGIDJ and h.LAUHOI.IJ, f)lf.
 8taat,varrllÏt'. Sammlllll!J der ol/hif Un. 
A kttllsttÏrkl' zur Gesrldchte dt'r Uegell11'art, ..ince ]Sfil. Sow edited by 
G. Hm.on'. 
\n :lIlnual that seems likely to pro\'(
 mo:-.t useful is the Jallrburh drr 
Z(Jit- ll1ul J\ultllr!1 p ,yehirlde, containing chapters on the political life of 
Germany and other countries, on the reliP'ious life, on economic, educa- 
tional, litl'ran', and scientific matter:-., and on art and music, Edited bv 
Dr. Franz S(:hniirer. Thl" fil'st volulIlc, that concerning tllf' year 1907, 
was puhlished in Frcibur
 in I nOH. 
Sevcral spef'Ïal cJl('yclop:l'dias ure of importance' to the student of 
history: P \I.GR \\'E, lJi tiullary of Polit ieal ReullOlIl.,!, 3 \'ols, (1900); 
CO,,"R \0, llfllld"'ürt, r/Jurlz dt r StalttsLCis
f. n,'lchaft(,lI, 7 vols. (.Jnd t'dit" 
]
!'
-J!)ol); "\RQt. \RnSES", llallllbllrh ([,,
 ü!Tllltlirlz n R rhts drr Geg n-- 
'lrart ill. \!Qlwgraphif Il, 5 \015. (11:;"\3-1906). \rhat fllllounts to n ne" 
edition i<; announced under tilt" titlt
 Dat, ö!Trlltliehe Rerl,t drr Gpg nll'art. 
There are ('ertain mono
ruphs of valuc to the hi..torian in Stallts-und 
SO::.illl,L'i:ls nsrlmftliclH Pursc!wIlY'll, edited by GCST\\' SCJnIOJ.IEB. und 
.:\1 \x SFlUXG. 
Th
 Statesman's Ye.lr Book is an indispensahle 
ourcc of varied 
statistical information, conc("rnin
 .1I1 countries, On various aspects of 
gO\'crnlllcnt and politics: Sl't', GoonS"ow, F. ..1., Cr,m paratit- ..I (lmi"istra- 
tit'l Lenv, ;! vols. (lb!J3), a study of the udminbtratÍ\'e S) stems of 
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Germany, France, England, and the United States; BURGESS, J. 'V., 
Political Science and Uomparative Constit'llt ional Law, 2 vols. (1
90), a 
study of the governments of Germany, France, England, and the United 
St.ates; SUA w, ALBERT, JJ.unicipal GO'l'erllment in Great Britain (1895), 
and l\Iunicipal Government in Continental E1l1'o}Je (189:>); l\Iu
uo, 
'V. B" The Government of Rltropean Cit-ies (1909); MEYER, G" Das 
parlamentarisclw JVahlrecht (1901), chiefly an account of the suffrage 
in .Europe in the nineteenth century; LE.FÉVRE-PONTALlS, Les électiu1ls 
en E u1'01)e à In fin du X/Ie siècle (190;2), treats of the electoral qualifica- 
tions and modes of election in the various countries of Europe; 
PYFFEROE:S-, 0" L'{{ectOl'at politiq1le et ad11zillist1'atif en Europe (1903), 
another account of the various electoral systems. 
PuLlications "hich will ùe found uscfuf in the study of contemporary 
history, besides the more popular En
lish and Amerkan reviews, such 
as the Fortnightly; Contemporary,' lYinf3teenth Centll'1'Y; JVestminster; 
North American; Porum; Rn'iew of Re't'ioll'S; are: the Edinburgh Re- 
view; Quarterl!1 Re"iew,' ...Vationrrl Re'l,imv; American Political Science 
Review; Political Science Quarte1'ly; Yale Review; Annals of the 
Amel'ican Academy; Ecunomic J01l1'nal; Economic Revieu,; Quarterly 
Journal of Economics; Socialist Review; Survey; Law Quarterly Re- 
view; American Jom'nal of International La'w; Re.vue des dmlx mondes; 
Rerue de Paris; Revue blf'l.le.; Le COr'l'e,
]Jondant; Revue d'hisfoire 
diplomatique; Rev'lte politique et parlementaire; Revue de droit inter- 
1zutional et de législat ion cumpCl'l'ée; A rcldves diplomatiques; Revue de 
droit public et science pnlitique,' Annales des sciences politiques; 
Questions diplomatiques ot co/ulliales; Revue générale de droit inter- 
national public; JO'llrnal des économistes; Revue d'économie politique; 
RC'lHte économique inte'l'nationale; L' 
conomiste franr;ais; Deutsche 
Rundschau; Preussische J ahrhÜcher; J akrbuc/Z des öffentlichen Rechts; 
Arcltiv für ötTentliches Recht; Zeitschr.ift fÜ1' Völkerrec1zt 1lnd BUlldes- 
staatsrecht. 
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Abbas II, Khedive of Egypt, 5jS 
Ahd-d-Klld('r, nath c leaù('r in 
. \ I,..,,'ria
 373 
\ IJdul .c\ziz, Sultan, r 'coJ!.'nizes the 
rnion of )Ioldavia amI \\r alla- 
('hia, IStJ?, tH8; deposcd :\Iarch, 
18ì'U, G:.?l 
Abdul Hamid IT, 18"ì'G-1!IO!I, ac- 
cession of, (j21; war with Hussia 
and Treaty of San Stefano, (;23- 
li2.J.; ('cdes Tlwssal) to (; 1'('('('(' 
(1881), li
H; anù Crcte, li35; re- 
:-;torCf) ('()n
titution of 1ði6, G3G, 
(j
7; dl'}HJ.,ition of, (j.J.:
 
Ahdul 
Iedj id, Sultan, and the 
Crimean ,rar, 61:2-616 
Abyssinia, Italiun war with, 3R2- 
3St. 
Accident Insurance Laws (G('r- 
11l11ny), 188
 And 188.;, 316 
Adllllet Ap:ha,' flnd the attack on 
Bdtak, (j::?I-(j22 
Aet of Federation (German), 
\\ ork of the C'onl!ress of \Tienna, 

!)-:n; \ on Syhd':; e
limate of, 
32; unsatisfadory to Gt'rmans, 
3
; \rtide XIII of, 
ti, 
8 
Act of Onion (1800 J, Great Brit- 
nin 'Wal Irclunll, .
97 
Adana, in ..\sia \Iinor, massacres 
in (l!IO!I), Gt.:.! 
AdrinnopIe, Treaty of (18 ?!J), 
6 II; entered by Russians 
(IH7H), G2.J.; 6
2 
Afllhanistan, war in, t90; protec- 
tor.llc of England o\'er, 5=:?3; us 
a hufTcr hl'tween India anù Tur- 
ke
tan, m;2 
Afrien, Uerman trading stations 
in, 21H; German ('olonit's in, 319; 
Sene,:ral, FrelH'h posse
sion 
( U31.;) in, 

71; Freneh ('onquest 
of AIp:cri3, 3;2; other FrcIleh 
c()nqut'
ti in, 37:J-37.3; \\' e'iff-rn, 
37.t; Iln lian ')JlJ
ses
ions in, 3S2; 
slan'ry in the English colonies 
of, tm. uholished, UO: war 
in South (IS!'!I-l!1().!), .t90, .312, 
529; British 
outh _\.fric3, 5
(j- 


Africa, cuntinued 
.31.3; partition of, 5.">0-563; period 
of diseo\'l'ry in, 550-551; situa- 
tion in (181,;), 55]; Freneh con- 
quest of .Algeria, 5.3!; ElIl!lish 
(,\"plorations in, 552-5,j3; Euro- 
pean appropriations of (188
- 
1 ìi9U), 5.3.t; ('on fer<'IH't' of the 
Power" ('onccrning- (1
76 J, 554; 
International A frÏt'an Associa- 
tion, 5.i-t,; COIlI!O Free State, 5.3 1- 
557; Egypt, 5.37-5(j:J; bpanish pos- 
sessions ill, .371; Port u
uese pus- 

('ssions in, 57H; possessions of 
the Ottoman Empire (1l31:;) in, 
fìO I. See n riti
h South \ frica, 
German East and German South- 
west .A frica, ,r est('rn \ frica 
A frÍCjln . \ ssocia tion, I ntC'rnn tiona I, 
5.3.
; becomes International As- 
sociation of the Congo, 55.3 
Aix - la - Chapellc, Congress of 
(181t3), 59; 75 
Alabama award, 186, 528, 591 
\lhania, (jQ2 
Albert Xvanza, 55::! 
Albert òf Sax('-Cohurg, Prince 
Consort, IllarriaJ..
 of, to Queen 
\ï<'tol'Îa (18
O); -t.-t5 
Albert I, King of Belgium, 
1 !J{)!I -, 583 
Alht'rta, admitted to the Dominion 
of Canada, 1 !IO,;, 5-J9 
AI('ssandria, Gl 
.\l('\"and('r of Battt'nher
 (1879 J, 
Prince of Bulgaria, G2S; abdi- 
cates, 6
m 
Alexnnllcr I, King' of Ser\"ia, 1889- 
1903, nm rcl('r 0 f, (ì3

 
\If'
nnder I, Tsar of Hussi'l, 1801- 
182.j, ,lJ1d Bernadotle, 2; de- 
mands of, nt the Congress of 
Yit'nna, 6; Treat" of Holv \1- 
Huncl', 1.1, 16; ch
lructcr of, 19; 
hecomcs con"'er\'atin', :i
, 10; 
and Charles X, !):!; and thl" Bel- 
gi,lJ1 re\'olution, 10 t: and Poland 
(181;;), ]07. lil.7-lit
; rcil-J'fl of, 
G t5-li50; training of, tal>; posi- 
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Alexander I, contin'ued 
tion of, in 1815, 6.t7; progressive 
domestic policy of, 64:8; liberal 
foreign policy of, 649; becomes 
reactionary (1820-1825), 108, 
649; df'ath of (1825), 609, 650 
Alexander II, Tsar of Hussi
 
1855-1881, attitude of, toward 
the Prussian annexations, 268 
and note; and the Congress of 
Berlin, 3;'?0; alliance of the Thref> 
Emperors, 3:21, 616; and the 
Crimean \\T ar, 616; attitude to- 
ward Turkey, 1876, 6B3; de- 
clares war against Turkey 
(1877), 623; accession and lib- 
eralism, 655; prevailing system 
of land tenure under, the mir, the 
serfs, 655-651; issues Edict of 
Emancipation (1861), 657; and 
the land problem, 657-660; estab- 
lishes zemstvos (186
), 660; re- 
forms the judicial system, 661; 
other reforms of, 661; and the 
Polish insurrection of 1863, 66
- 
663; and the Russification of 
Poland, 664-665; effect of the 
Polish insurrection upon, 665; be- 
comes reactionary, 665; rise of 
Nihilism under, 666-668; at- 
tempts upon the life of, 669; 
assassination of (1881), 670 
Alexander III, Tsar of Russia, 
1881-1894, character and policy 
of, 670; influence of Pobyedo- 
nostseff upon, 670-671; persecu- 
tion of the Jews under, 672; 
progressive features of the reign 
of, 673; industrial revolution 
under, 673-674; appoints Sergius 
de \Vitte, :'Minister of Commerce 
and Finance (1892), his policy, 
674-675; rise of labor problems, 
675; rise of a rich bourgeoisie, 
675; death (18[1
), 676 
Alexander John I of Roumania, 
rule of, 618; abdicates, 619, See 
Couza 
Alexandria, 488, 559 
Alfonso XII, King of Spain, 1874- 
1885, becomes King, 572; and 
the Constitution of 1876, 573; 
death of, 574. 
Alfonso XIII, King- of Spain, 
born 
fay 17, 1886, assumes 
power (1902), 575; marriage 
with Princess Ena of Batten- 
berg, 575 
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Algeria, 98, 275; Picquart sent to, 
359; in 1813, 551; French con.. 
quest of, 372, 552 
Algiers, conquered by France, 
13
, 372; in 1813, 60;;? 
AU of Janina, 609 
Alma, battle of the, 614 
Alsace, Germans invade, 296; ceded 
to Germany by the Treaties of 
Versailles and Frankfort, 300, 
303, 319, 337 
Amadeo of Savoy chosen King 
of Spain, 1870, 570; abdicates, 
571 
A merican Commonwealth, Bryce's, 
Censorship of, in Russia, 678 
Amoy, opened to British trade 
by treaty of Nanking (1842), 
685 
Amsterdam, 109 
Amur, Russia acquires northern 
bank of the, from China, 1858, 
683 
Ancona, seized by France, III 
Andalusia, 49 
Anesthetics, discovery of, 720 
Anglican Church. See Church of 
England 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 1902, 
700 
Angoulême, Duke of, leads French 
army in the invasion of Spain, 
1823, 63; 79; renounces claim 
to the crown, 97 
Annam, French protectorate over 
(1883), 373, 374 
Anti-Corn-Law League (1839), 45
 
Antiseptics, 720 
A pulia, Riots in (1889), 383 
Arabi Pasha, revolt of, crushed 
by England, 559 
Arabia, Ottoman Empire (1815) 
and, 601 
Arbitration, Permanent Court of, 
established (1899), 73
, 736 
Ardahan, 626 
Argentina, Italian emigration to, 
386 
Argyll, Duke of, on the Land Act 
of 1881, 491 
Arkwright, 407, 72;! 
Armaments, Cost of, 7B8; Nicholas 
II and the limitation of, 729 
.\rmenia, Hussia retains a part of 
Turkish, 696 
Army Reforms, in France (1818), 
76; (1872), 339; in Prussia, 2tS- 

49, 255; in England, 481-482; 
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Army Hrforrns, rnnfin"f',z 
in Ronmania, (j:J) ; in Turke" 
613; in J "pan, 69:J; in Chinå, 
701- 
Arndt, -1-3; restored to professor- 
ship, l,jO 
Artois, Count of (a ftcrwar<<is 
Charles X), leaùer of the lltras 
in Francc in lHl!i, 7;!, ;-1-, 79; 
head:> the party of readion in 
Franc(>>, 
O. Sf I Charles X 
Ashlev, Lord, and the child labor 
agitation, U2 
Asia, French possessions in, 37"'; 
PortuJ!ue
(' possessions in. ,j78; 
Dutch posse!-osions in, 581; Otto- 
man Empire in (181,) J, 601; 
EnJ!land, France, and H ussia in, 
fiSI 
..\sia l\linor, '1f'hemct Ali in, 131; 
part of the Ottoman Empire 
{181.1}, fiOl; massacres in 
(1909), 6-"2 
Asquith, Herhert, leader of thc 
Libernl Party !'ince 1908, 515; 
and the Old AJ!e Pensions Law, 
1908, 515; and the Irish TTniver- 
sity or Birrell Act, tfu)8, 516 
Associations, Law of, 1901, 
(Fral1<'c), 3()6 
Associations of "Torship (France), 
1903, 3()!); Pius X and, 369 
Athens, captured by the Turks, 
607; made capital of Greece, 63
 
Aucklnnd, 531- 
AUJ!ustenhurg', Duke of, 259-260 
Ausglcich or .\ ustro-llungarian 
Compromise of lR61, 393-396; 
rrneweò hv arhitrarv act of 
Frmwis .ro
eph I, W( 
AustralasiR, 53", 515 
Australia., Ballot system of, adopt- 
ed in Enf!land, HH; English pos- 
sessions in, prior to 1815, 519; 
early explorations in, 530; voy- 
RJreS of Captain Cook to, 531; 
as a convict colon\'. 531; db- 
coyery of f!old in' (18,:;1 and 
18.52 J, 2.J.J, 532; the Six Colonies 
of, 532; creation of thc Common- 
wealth of (J8fW-lf)()nJ, 53:1; th
 
Fed("ral Parlhmenl in {1901), 
531; and the South ..\frican 
"'T ar, 51--1-; autonomy in, 5"fi; and 
the problem of Federation, 5-1-7- 
549; preferential tariffs, 5-18. 
S"p, South Australia, 'Vest
m 
Australia 
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^ u
trin"t nC'luirr
 I.ornhardy lH1d 
Yenetin br Treaty of Paris, 3; 
Emperor of, al Conl!ress of 
Yienna, 1-; arquisitions by Con- 
gre
s of \Pi('nu<l, 8-9; Holy Alli- 
ance, 1-1-; silIns Quadruplc .\lli- 
ancc, 17; lat'k of unitv in, :0.3-- 
:25; policy of Francie; I and 
!\Jettcrnich, 25-2h; importanrr in 
the Diet, 30; jealousy of Prus- 

ia, 3 
; important'c of the (....trls- 
bad Conference to, 1-3; domi- 
nalH'C of, in Italy, 5:1; Ht Con- 
p:ress of Troppau, ,j9; in\'ades 
Italy, 60, 61; at Congres!-o of 
Yerolla, G2; recognizes the 
Kingdom of Belgium. 10,;; 
and the revolution in Poland, 
10G-ll0; intcT\'ention in the 
Papnl Stnte
, Ill; and the 
revolution in Germany (18.10), 
11:.?; and Turkish affairs, 132; 
and the London Conference 
(18
f)), 132; <md the Zollvcrein, 
1.
!); 181,j-18
,q, 152-1,j9; acces- 
sion of Ferùinand I, l,jl; the in- 
dustrial revolution in, 153; de- 
velopment of nationalities within 
the Empir('- Rohemia, l,j:); 
Hungary, 15l-I.59; nnd Youn
 
Italy, 163-166; Pius IX protests 
against ()(>cupation of Ferrara by, 
166; Kossuth's speech against, 
169; accepts II ungarian plan of 
autonorny, 171; f!rants auton- 
omy to Bohemia, 17:1; Constitu- 
tion for the Empire l!rantcd, 
172; revolution in Lomharrly- 
Venetia, 172; Italr renoul1c(.s 
the control of, 1;3; :\Iarch 
(18
R) re\'olutions triumphant 
in, 17-1-; heg-ins the work of res- 
toration, 175; riots in PralIue, 
175; conquers Bohemia. 175; 
partially conqut"rs It,dr. I j,;; ex- 
ploits thr situation in H nnlIary, 
177; Frrdinanrl drdarcs Ilun- 
g'cuian Did di
soh.ed, 178; out- 
hreak in Yienna, 1 iH; flip;ht of 
Ferdinand to OlmÜb. 17; 
\\Tinrlischl!rätz conquers Yienna, 
I jR; nhdicution of Feròinand 
and acression of hie; nephew 
F rands J o,",rph I. who ret racts 
the )Jarch LIt\\ S, 179; war with 
Hung-ary, 179: conquers Hun- 

a r
 ' 1 
O; ("om pletcs conquest 
of Ital) , ISI; cnlshes Lom- 
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Austria, continued 
bard\r, 181; overthrows Sar- 
dinia'n arm'" at 1\o\'ara, 181; 
surrender of Yenke to, 182; rc- 
jects the work of the Frankfort 
Parliament, 185; the" humiliation 
of Olmütz," 185; restores Diet of 
Frankfort (1851), 1
.); reaction 
in Italy after 18 
8, 215; indicted 
at Congress of Paris hy Cavour, 
210; conspiracy against, at Plom- 
bières, 223; Austro-Sarrlinian 
war, 2
5; defeated at battles 
of .l\Iagenta and Solferino, 2::l5; 
peace concluded with France and 
Sardinia at Yillafranca, '225; to 
he a member of the projected 
Italian Confederation, 228; re- 
action in, 1850-1859, 240; Bis- 
marck"s attitude toward, 253 and 
254; with Prussia declares war 
against Denmark, 258; secures 
Schleswig-Holstein and Lauen- 
burg in conjunction with Prussia 
by the Treaty of Vienna (1864), 

Ù9, 593; cOlivention of Gastcin, 
259; war with Prussia, 263; yic- 
tories of Custozza and Lissa, 265 ; 
dcfeated by Prussia at König- 
gritz, 265; causes of defeat of, 
265; terms of peace with Prus- 
sia, 267; cedes Venetia to Italy, 
267; neutrality of, in Franco- 
German war, 29-1.; Austro-Ger- 
man treaty of 18ì'f), 3g1; Triple 
Alliance (1882.), 321, 38:2; Aus- 
tria to the Compromise of 1867, 
388-396; punishment of Hungary 
(18,19), 388; constitution of 
18
9 revoked, 38R; failure of the 
war in Italv (18,jf)), 389; forced 
to cedf' Lòmhardv to Pif'dmont, 
389; hecomes a" constitutional 
state, 390; Hungary refuses to 
coöperate with, and demands the 
restoration of her constitution of 
1848, 390-392; deadlock with 
Hungary, 1P(jl-1Sfj,j, 293; Francis 
Joseph I yields, 39:J; Compromisc 
of 1867, 393-396; constitution of, 
395; Germans the dominant race 
in, 395; divisive effect of the 
principle of nationality in, 396; 
Empire of, since 1867, 39fi-40:2; 
liberal legislation in, since 18,67, 
396-397; demands of the Czechs, 
397; oppo&ition of Austrian Ger- 
mans and Magyars, 398; elec- 
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A. nstria, c(mf111.1led 
toral reform in, 399; composi- 
tion of the Rckhsrath, 399; the 
Taaffe ministry, lS7!J-1RH.'3, 400; 
Slavs favored, 100; social legis- 
lation, 400; 'V orJdngmen's I n- 
surance, WO; division among the 
Czechs, 101; fall of thp Tétaffe 
ministry, 1.01; electoral reform 
(1896), 401; universal suffrage 
established (l!JOI), 'J-O:.!; signs 
Treaty of Paris (183(;), 616; 
joins England in dcmanding a 
revision of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, 6:15; by Congress of 
Berlin, 1878, invited to "oc- 
cupy and administer" Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, 320, 616; stops 
war between Bulgaria and 
Servia, 6:29; secret treaty with 
Russia, 6.10; attitude of, 'toward 
the breaches of the Berlin Treaty 
(18ì'8), 6529, 640. See Austria- 
Hungary 
Austria-Hungary, since 181,9, 
388-.105; .Ausgleich, 393; the 
Delegations, 394; divisive effect 
of the principle of nationality in, 
396; and Bosnia and IIerzego- 
vina, .1.04-4.05; at the Conference 
of the Powers (1876), 554; at 
the Congress of Berlin (1881- 
1885), 555; annexes Bosnia and 
lIerzegovina, l!JOS, 6

9-640, 644 
Austro-German Treaty (187[)), 321 
Austro-Hungarian 'Val' (18
9), 
179-180 
A ustro- Prussian 'Val' (1866), 5263- 
261 
Austro-Sardinian 'Val' (1859)r 
2525-997 
Azeglio, See D'Azeglio 
Azores, part of the Kingdom of 
Portugal, 578 


Baden, granted constitution 
(1818), 37; supports Austria in 
the war of 1866, 263; joins Prus- 
sia in the Franco-German 'Val' 
( 1 R70), 529.1< 
Baker, Sir Samuel, Enl!lish ex- 
plorer, discovers one source of 
the 1\i1c, 5552 
Bakounine, and Socialism, 667 
Balaldava, hattle of, 614 
Balbo, Cesare, 17R9-18/;3, author 
of "llopes of Italy" (1844), 
165 



Balfour. .\rthur Jame
. Chicf 
St'('rdary for Ireland during' the 
Second Salishury .:\lini"itry 
( 188(;-J,C
92 J, polic'y of cl)('r<'Íon 
in Ireland, ':;0'); becomes !'riulc 
'linister (I!W 
). 511; on tlw 
death of CJul'en Victoria. 5]:
 
Balkan Peninsula, e\'('nts in. 1876- 
187
. 320; 181fi. part of thc Ot- 
toman Empire. (j(JI 
Balkan States, Hisc of, 001-6-1-1 
Ballot. Introduction of, in Fng-- 
land by Ballot Law of IS7.!. 4H3; 
Lord Palmerston on. IR:J; (;Iad- 
stone on, ".:")3; \Iorlev on, .JS3 
BaltiC' Provinces of Ii ussiu, û 15, 
n ussifÌC'ation of, fi7J 
Bf[luchistan, Eng-Iand and, 523 
Banl:,l\\'t'olo, LakC', disC'overed hy 
Living-stone, 552 
Baratieri, Italian G('neral, defeat- 
ed by 
\f('nelek, 3R3 
BarbarV States, :J7:J-373 
narce!òna, 19 
Hnrdine, Sophie, 66R 
Baring', Sir Evelvn, later Lord 
Cromer, commur;Ít'ation to, from 
Lord Granville conc('rning Eng- 
land's position in Egypt. !WO 
Bashi-Bazouk
. in the Bulgarian 
A t rocit it's, 62] 
Batak, at roeities in, 6
1-fi22 
Ba toum, G]G 
llaUenbcrJr, Princess Ena of, mar- 
ries \lfonso XIII of Spain 
(1906), ,575; .Alexandt'r of, 
chosen Prince of Bulgaria 
(IS7f)), G2S 
Baudin. repuhlican deput), :281 
Bavaria, KinA' of. at Congrf'ss of 
Yienna. 4,; importance of, in th(' 
Diet, 30; granted constitution 
(1818 J, 37; economic J!rowth of. 
18
9-18,;8. 
U'; supports \ustria 
in thc \\'ar of 18lì6. 2()3; arm,. 
of. ckfeatecl at Kissingf'n. ';](j,lj.; 
joins Prussifl in tll(
 Franco- 
Prllssi:m "T art 

,1; hC'C>omf's 
part of the Gt'rman Empire. :JOJ ; 
louis J nnd tht, Gre('k \\"ar of 
Indcp,.m)enl'e. 60H; 611 
Bazaine, 
95; comrnandt'r nt l\Jetz. 

!)f) 
Reaconsfìelci. Lord, Sri' DisrlH'li 
Beallharnais, EUg'ène, 51 
Beauharnai", I lortcnse (daughter 
of the Frnpre!;s ,J ()!'\ephine), L?7 
Behel, Socialist lcacier, 313 
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Belfast, l
t; uni\'crsity at, for 
Prote...tllnts, 51G 
Bel fort, 29,) 
Bt'I
ium, nnnexcd to IlolI.l.l1d, 3. 
5; ri
c of the Kingdom of, 101- 
lOt;; difiì('ulties eOl1('t'rningo the 
constitution, lU
-IO:J; influence of 
the .J uly He\'olution in (lS"lfJ). 
10

-]Ot; the Ikl
i:ms declare 
thdr indepenùcnce, ]01-; Leo- 
pold of CohurJ! elected King of, 
HH; ret'og-nition or flU' KillJ!- 
durn of, IO,j; and Con1!o Free 
State, 55
-557, 5R3; rcign of 
Icopold I uf (18Jl-1
(j,)). ,)81- 
5H:?; reign of Leopuld I J 
( 18(j,;-lfIO!J J. b
]; extension of 
the suffnlJrc (1893), 5S:J; estab- 
lishes trade centers at th(' five 
treaty port;-; of China, mìG 
Belgrade, capital uf Sen-ia, 604- 
nell, A lexand('r Graham, invents 
thc telcphone (1l376), 7:JG 
Benedek, \ustrian commander 
(18(jGJ, :16-1-. 
Benedetti, French amhassador to 
Prussia, interview with the King 
of Pru<\sia at Ems, Q91-2
1:2 
Benl!al, 519, 5;!0 
Bentham, .Jeremy, 4,17 
Bcrt'sfortl, Lord, in Portug.ll, 575 
Berlin. news of the Ht'volution of 
lR
8 in Paris r('a('hes, 15:2; revolu- 
tiOlHlT\. movement of l\Iarch, 
18
8, 'in, ]73; police regulation 
of 18;jl in, ;;!U; LJecomes the 
capital of united Gf'rIlHlIl)r. :JO
; 
representation in the Heichsta#!. 
3.:?:;. 3
7; represt'ntation in the 
Prussian Parliament, :J26; Con- 
Jrres'\ of 188 
-I.'iK.j. 5:;:;; Berlin 
6 \d. 1 S8,j, ,Ij,j,)-:;,jfi ; 
Iemoran- 
(111m. 18-;6, fi
O; ConJ!rcss of. 
1878, 3;10. 10,), fi:?5-G:JG 
Bprlin \d of 188.;, 5.3.3; Leopold 
I I and, 556 
Bcrlin Conference. 18S
-IS
5, con- 
c('rnin{! Congo Free State, 555 
ß
'rlin Con!!rcss of l:i7ð. 3:.0. 
-10:;, (ì2,')-Ü;1,; ; t ht' Powers do 
not pre\'cnt thc hreuchcs in 
tlw Berlin Trt'ah", 629, ,,t-O, 6-
J. 
Berlin 'Iernorandtim. 1876, û:JO 
Bern, .)H 1-; chosf'n Cll pi tal of 
S\\ itn'rland, 18 
8, 5C.7 
B,>rnadottt', Crown Prince of 
Sweden. 2; sent into X orway, 
59.). StCharles XIV 
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Bcrnha rdi, 243 
Herry, Duchess of, 9-t, E?2-123 
Berry, Duke of, 1\1 urder of, 79; 
birth of posthumous son, 8
, 91 
Bessarabia, retained by ltussia at 
Congress of Yienna, 8; part of, 
ceded to ::\loldavia by Treaty of 
Paris (1856),615; Russia recov- 
ers a part of, 616; ceded to 
Russia by Treaty of San Stef- 
ano, 1878, 6:25; cession of, reaf- 
firmed by Congress of Berlin, 
1878, 6
6 
Bethmann-Hollweg. German Chan- 
cellor, July, 1909-, 3:23 
Biarritz, Inter,.iew at (1865), 260 
Birrell Act, 1908, 516 
Bismarck, Otto von, 224, 24<2, 2-1-3; 
and German Unity, 2-1.0-271; ap- 
pointed President of the 1\Iinis- 
try, 1862, 250; previous career, 
251; political opinions of, 251; 
attitude toward parliamentary 
institutions, 259; hatred of de- 
mocracy, 253; in the Diet, 254; 
attitude toward Austria, 253 and 
254; carries through the army 
reform, <255; policy of "blood 
and iron," 255; diplomacy con- 
cerning Schleswig-Holstein, 257; 
and the Convention of Gastein, 
259-260; conference with Na- 
poleon III at Biarritz (1865), 
260; gR6; treaty of alliance with 
Italy, 261; proroses a reform of 
the confederation, 26;:?; orders 
Prussinn troops to enter Holstein, 
263; at Königgrätz, 265; and the 
Prussian Parliament, 268; author 
of the constitution of the North 
German Confederation, 268-270; 
forms alliance with South Ger- 
man States, 270; the consolida- 
tion of the new system, 270; 
attitude toward Napoleon Ill's 
projects for the acquisition of 
territory, 1866-1867, 2R8; and 
the candidacy of Prince Leopold, 
290-;]9;?; the Ems despatch, 292; 
diploma('y of, completely isolates 
France, :29.1-; arranJres terms 
of pf'ace with Thiers at 
Versailles, 300; Gennan unifica- 
tion completed, 30]; becomes 
Chancellor, 305; and the KuItur- 
kampf, 306-3] 0; and the Falk 
Laws, 30S; and the policy of pro- 
tection, 310-312; and Socialism, 


Bismarck, Otto von, continued 
31:l-31
; policy of State Social- 
ism and measures carrieù, S16; 
his contribution to the solution 
of the social question, 317; So- 
cialists fail to coöperate with, 
317; and the acquisition of 
colonies, 318-319; and the Triple 
Alliance, 319-320; and the 
Austro-German treaty of 1879, 
321; resigns (1890), 323; death 
of (1898), 323; 594; President 
of the Congress of Berlin, 1878, 
625 
Black Sea, neutralized by Treaty 
of Paris (1856 J, 615; Russia dis- 
regards neutrality of, 616 
Blanc, Louis, Theories of, 138, 189; 
143; in the Provisional Goyern- 
ment, 188; conception of the Re- 
public, 188; appointed head of 
the Lahor Commission, 191-19;J 
U Bloc," The, 364 
Bloemfontein, 538; convention of, 
538; conferences at, 1899, 543 
BlUcher, on the Congress of 
Yienna, 11 
Board Schools (England), estab- 
lished, 479; hoards abolished, 514 
Boer War, 1899-1902, 512. See 
British South Africa 
Boers, migration of, into Natal, 
537; and the founding of the 
Transvaal, 538; at l\Iajuha Hill, 
539; and the Pretoria Conven- 
tion, 1881, 540; and the Lon- 
don Convention, 188
, 540; de- 
sire unqualified independence, 
540; and the UitIanùers, 541; Sir 
Alfred Milner on, 549; and the 
South African 'Var, 543 
Bohemia, a part of the Austrian 
Empire, 23; condition of the 
peasants in, 26; development of 
nationality in, Czech movement, 
153; revoÌution in, 171, 388; in- 
vasion of, by Prussia (lR66), :?G5; 
position in the Empire (1861), 
390. demands of the Czechs 
(1868), 397; concessions to 
Czechs in, 400; division among 
Czechs in, 40] 
Bokhara, 689 
Bolo
na, insurrection in, 1831, 110 
Bombay, English possession, 519 
Bonapartists (France), un, 344 
Bordeaux, Napoleon Ill's speech 
at, :213; seat of government dur- 



Dordea.ux, rnntin, I'd 
ing Ii part of the si
JXe of Paris, 
298; French National A -;s('mbly 
meets lit (1871 J, 
OO, J!9; 'frc.1ty 
of Frankfort ratifi('d by As
ell1- 
h1\' at, 301 
Dordeaux, Duke of, 97, 9H. ] 17, 
122. Se al,'1o Count of Cham- 
bord 
Borneo, .181 
Borny, Germans defeat French 
at, 296 
Bosnia, occupied hy Au
tria.
 320; 
Slavs of, aid Herzegovina 
(1875), 620; annexed hy Aus- 
tria-Hungary (1908), O
, 639- 
640 
Botany Bar, 531 
Botha, Louis, in tht" South "- fri- 
can 'Var, 51-3 
Boulanger, General, l\linister of 
'\
ar (1886), amhition of, 356; 
trial and flight of, 357 
13oulog-ne, Louis N opoleon at, 129, 
199 
Bourbon, now cnlled Réunion, 
Island of, owned hy France, 
181,), 371 
Bourbons, Restoration of, -2, 66-99, 
1 J 9; Bourbon line in Spain, ['G5, 
569 
Bourgeois, .ÉmiIe, address at the 
First Peacc Conferencp at the 
Hague (1899), 731 
Bourlllont, .:\Iinister of '\T ar , 90 
(I Boxer" InO\'ement, 1900, 698 
Brandenhurg, 251 
Bra
il, flight of the royal family 
of Portugal to, 1R07, 575; Dom 
Pedro regent of, 576; declared 
an independent empire under 
Dom Pedro 1,1822,576; re('- 
o
ni.lCd h) Portu
al, 18 !J, 
57fi 
Bremen, member of N'orth Ger- 
man Confederation, :;!G8; mem- 
h('r of Gcrman Empire, 30-1; 
merchants from, estahlish trad 
in
 f;tations, 318 
Briand, 
Iinister of Public ,\rOI'_ 
ship, and the en forccmcnt of the 
I aw of 190.j, 370 
Brig-ht, John, und thp ..\nti-Corn- 
Law League, J-}; on the Irish 
Famine (18
,;), 1-53; nnrl the Ih'- 
form 13iJl of 1867, '16
J; in the 
Glad5ton
 
I inistn , 1 Rfi,Q, ,1-65; 
the Bright clauses in the Irish 
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Bright, .J ohn, contini d 
Laud Act of JR7(), 
75; on the 
For
ter Education ..\ct of 
1870, 181 ; attitude toward 
Irish Unh 
rsity Bill of 1878, 
tH5; oppo
ilion to the Irish 
Borup Hule and L'1Ild BilJ"i, 
503; becomes a Liher.d l'nionbt. 
50
 
ßrh.
un .:\1 inistry, and the Dreyfus 
ca
c, 3GO-3fj3 
British Columbia, responsible gov- 
ernm('nt granted to, 1871, 5:!7; 
admitted into the Dominion of 
Canada, 1871, 5-29 
British Empire. See England 
British Empire in the 
inetcenth 
Century, The, 518-549 
British Xorth America, 5
3-530; 
Act (1867), 5:.!8 
British South ..\ frica, 536-515; 
England acquires Cape Colony, 
536; friction \'
 ith th(" Boers, 
537; thp Great Trek, 1RJ6-, 
537; founding of th(' Trans\'aal, 
538; Transvaal annexed to Great 
Britain, 1877, 538; l\lajuha Hill, 
53!>; Pretoria Convention, 1881, 
5-10; London COIn entinn, 188
, 
510; discO\'ery of I!old in the 
Transvaal, l
S
, 5.J.l; Jameson 
Haid. 1895, 541; Sir Alfred l\Iil- 
ner's Reports on, 1 
fJ.f), 5 t!; 
South African ,\ ar, lð!J9-1!UJ2, 
5,t3-51J.; nnnc
ation of thp Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free 
tate 
to the Briti."h Empire, IfW?, 5 U; 
rnion of South 
\frica, 1,'109, 
54t-5 15; autonomr in, 5-1-f,; and 
the prohlem of imperial federa- 
tion, 5-1; 
Broglie, Achille Charles, Duke of, 
87, 1 ;.?O, 130 
Brog-lie, J aeqlles "ïetor, ministry 
of, 3-19 
nrou
hclm, Iorrl ChanceJJor, 136 
Brunswick, revolutionary move- 
ments in (1880), 1J..!; 1.17; in 
the North German Confedera- 
tion, 269 
Rrussels, 102; riot in (1830), 101; 
seat of the International \ frican 
Association, 55!- 
Brvce, James, on thp mlvan- 
ta
es of federation to th Au't- 
tralians, 533; 
/T1If'r;rmr Com- 
'Tn () lllrf'olt1r , censorship of, in 
H u
sia, 67S 
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Bucharest, capital of Roumania, 
618; Treatv of, 1886, 6
9 
Budapest, 1'f1, 177, 394, 395 
Bukharest, Bel' Bucharest 
Bulgaria, Slavs of, aid Herzego- 
vina, 1875, 620; atrol'ities in, 
1876, 6
n; siege of Plevna, 623; 
by Treaty of San Stefano, 1878, 
made a self-governing state trib- 
utary to the Sultan, 6:24; ter- 
ritory of, 624.; disposition of, by 
Congress of Berlin, 18078, 6
5; 
since 1878, 626-631; Alexander 
of Battenbcrg chosen Prince of, 
1879, 628; friction between the 
Bulgarians and the Russians, 
628; Union of the two Bul- 
garias, 1885, 626, 629; Servia de- 
clares war upon, 629; expels the 
Servians, 629; Treaty of Bucha- 
rest, 1886, 6;?9; abdication of 
Prince Alexander, 630; elcction 
of Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg 
(1887), 630; dictatorship of 
Stambuloff, 630; election of 
Ferdinand recognized hy the 
Powers, 631; declares her inde- 
pendence, October 5, 1908, 631, 
639, 6-14; attitude toward Tur- 
key, 1!108, 611; and armed peace, 
732 
U Bulgarian IIorrors and the Ques- 
tion of the East:' hy Gladstone, 
6Q2 
B ulgars, The, 603 (note) 
B uliguin, 710 
Bülow, von, German Chancellor, 
1900-1!W9, 3;23 
Bundesrath, 269, 303-304 
Bunsen, 2...:2 
Burke, Thomas, assassinated 
(1882), 499 
Burma, annexed by England, 523; 
EnJ!'lish control of, 681 
Burschenschaft, The, 39-49 
Rute, 412 
Butt, first leader of the Irish 
I-Iome Rulers, 4,98 
Buxton, and the anti-slavery agita- 
tion, HO 
Byron, Lord, aniJ the Greek "\Var 
of Independence, 608 


U Cadets," Constitutional Demo- 
cratic Party in Russia, 7t3 
Cadiz, 48; meeting of Cortes at, 
63; sieg-e of, fi3 
Cairo, 559 
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Camhodia, Kingdom of, France es- 
tablishes protectorate 0\ cr, 373 
Cambridge, local govcrnment in 
(1832), 4<1-3; University of, 415, 
485 
Cameron, African explorer, 553 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 
leader of the Liberal Party, 
1!J05-1908, 515 
Canada, an English possession 
(1815), 519; constitutional diffi- 
culty in Upper and Lower, 5
3- 
5Q5; rebellion of 1837 in, 41<6, 
5Ç!5; the Durham l\1ission and 
Report on, 525-527; fusion of 
Upper and Lower (181,0), 527; 
introduction of ministerial re- 
sponsibility in (181,7), 527; 
founding of Dominion of 
(1867), 5.28; Parliament of the 
Dominion of, 529; growth of the 
Dominion of, 529; Dominion of, 
purchases Hudson Bay Terri- 
tory (1869), 529; Alherta and 
Saskatchewan admitted into the 
Dominion (190.j), 5:29; relation 
of, to England, 529; Canadian 
Pacific Hailwav, 530; and the 
South African 'war (1899), 544; 
autonomy in, 546; and the prob- 
lem of federation, 547; preferen- 
tial tariffs, 548 
Canary Islands, relation of, to 
Spain, 574 
Canning, 64-65; Foreign Secretary' 
( 1822), 4S?9; detaches England 
from Holr Alliance, 423; recog- 
nizes independence of the Span- 
ish colonies in America, 423; and 
Catholic Emancipation, 4,
6; and 
the Greek ,\r ar of IiHlcpendence, 
608, 610 
Canovas, leader of the Conserva- 
tives in Spain, 1876, 57'3 
Canton, 684, 685, 686 
Cape Colony, retained by Eng- 
land, 1815, 9, 536, 551; responsi- 
ble government p:ranted to, 18072, 
52R; the GrC'at Trek, 537; 542; 
and the South A friean 'Yar, 
18f)f), 5-1.4 
Cape of Good Hope, 488; acquired 
hy England, 519; position in the 
South African Union, 1909, 54.4- 
5-1-5 
Cape Town, 545 
Caprivi, German Chancellor, 1890- 
1894, 3.23 
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Capua., _36; Francis I I dcfc.lted 
nt, 2:J7 
Carhonari, in Franc.', 91, 95; in 
Italy, 5fi. 110, 159, HH, 22J 
Carlisb, '\'ars of tke, 5(j(j-5iiR. 57;;! 
Carlos, Don, c1.tÍm tn thp throne 
of Spain. 5(i.); (' lrlisl war, [,ûü 
Carlos I of Portugal, 188!J-1!JfJfo., 
577; nssassinatt'd, 1!1f)8, 577 
Carlotta, wife of Maximilian, 
..\rC'hduke of Austria, 
79 
Carlshad Dccrees, ,t.}-I
, II 
 
C.irlstad, Tn'at)' of, 1903, 599-600 
Carl)'Ic, on Quef'n \ïctoria's acces- 
sion, 
 
5; on Chartisrn, .1.30; on 
the Heform Bill of 1867, IG-t.; on 
the Grf'af U"esfern,721 
U Carm n S!/h'(l," Qucen Elizaheth 
of Roumania, 619 
Carnot, hecolIlcs President of the 
Frendl Hepublic (1 
87), 355; 
assassÏlmtt'd (189 
), 35R 
Carolinf' Islands, purchased hy 
Germany from Spain (1899),319 
Carrara, 2,")3 
Cartwright, 107, 71;2 
CasinLir-Pcrier, on the Press in 
France, 
R; and the con"ervn- 
tin's, 120-J'!?, I:JO; g-ranclsol1 of, 
elected Pr('
id{'nt of FTf'lIch He- 
puhlic (18!1 í), :tj8; rpsi
ns, 35S 
Cassel, 
(i t. 
Castelar, 011 the estahlishment of 
a repuhlic in Spain, 571; 57g 
Castcltidnrdo, hattle of, !:!36 
Castille, 565; Carlists in, 567 
Castlereagh, 15 
Catherine II of Hussia
 ,;01 
Catholic Chun'h (Homan) and tht' 
gO\ermucnt of Hornc after 11)15, 
55; the reliJ!"ion of the state in 
Francc (181
), (i9; Fr('nch ex- 
pedition to Home (18 
!I J, IH?; 
aholition of the temporal power 
of the Pope of, :JOI; strug'l!lc 
with thc Germlln Empire, 305; 
and the Kulturkalllpf, 
J06-310; 
dogma of Papal Infallihility in, 
:J07; the Old Catholit's. :j07; 
lind the Falk Lnws, JOH-309; and 
the Third Ht'puhlic, 3 H>; qUl'stion 
of, und State in Fra.nce, 365; 
Law of Associations (l!JOl) in 
Frant'e, :il,6; reli
ious orders for- 
hidùen to engdge in teaehing- in 
F .-ance, 366; nnd the Concordat 
of 1::'01, 361; antiderit'nl le
is- 
lation in France, 1881-1903, 367; 
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Catholic Church (Rollldn), rOIl- 
tinu 
dttitude of the cler#!1 of, in the 
Drf') fu') affair, :J(iH; Piuo; X 
protests a;.!ain
t the visit of 
Pre
ident Louhel of Fr,Hll'(, to 
Vietor Emmanuel I I I, 3fi
; and 
the abrogation of the Coneorddt, 
3HH; und th(' \ssoC'iations uf 
'\'orship in Francc {l!J(J,'j}, 369; 
Pius X uncI the Associations, 3(j9; 
Frt'lleh Law of .Jnnuarv 2, 
1!I07, 370; separation vf," and 
Stat<" in France, 370; relation 
of, and State in Italy, :jj
; 
Law of Papal Guar.lJ1tel's, 
nH; 
the Curb Homana, 379; powcr
 
of, restricted in A ust ria, 396- 
397; in Spain, 575; in Belgium. 
5H3 
Catholic Emancipation (England), 
1829, ,t
8 
Cavaignac, Jacques .:\Iarie Eugènt', 
son of Louis Eugène Cavaignac, 
::\Iinister of 'Var, 3()O; speech of, 
concerning the Dreyfus case,31il 
Cavai
nac, General Louis I"u
ène" 
9!); Dictatorship of, during' the 
June Davs, 191; candidate for 
the presïèlcncf of thp T('puhlic, 
199 
Cavendish, Lord Frederick, assas- 
sinatt'd, ,19[) 
Cavite, battle of, 574- 
Ca\'our, Count Camillo di, and the 
Creation of the Kingùom of 
HaIr, QI5-239; and N" apolcon. 
III, QI5-
27; earlv life, 2Hì; his 
interest in politicdl and economic 
questions, 217; he('()me
 an edi- 
tor, 217; prime minister (18.5...), 
217; j)oli(') of economic develop- 
ment, 218; Crimean policy, 2] g; 
at thc Congress of Paris, 220; 
find arm v reform, :l:2I; inteT'i('w 
at Plor;lhii'res with Xapoleon 
IIr, 22J; Austro-Sardinian \\P. ir , 
22.S; displc.lsure at the tprrns of 
'''ilIa franca nnd resignation. 227; 
retu rns to office, 
30; hn rl!ain 
with N apol('on I II conccrninr 
Savoy and X ice, 230-2:1.1; polit'y 
concerning- Garihaldi's expedi- 
tion, E.?:J t-2:n; nnd thc question of 
Home and the Kingdom cf Italy, 
Q::JH; df'ath of, Q:19; dJaradcriza- 
tion of, 239; on prohlems ('on- 
frontinf!' tht' nc\\ kingdom, 3i6, 
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Cavour, Count Camillo di, con- 
tinued 
377; attitude toward the Roman 
Catholic Church, 378; 387 
Cawnpore, 521 
Central Europe, between two Revo- 
lutions, 145-1GS; in Revolt, 169- 
It:)6 
Certain Features of l\Iodern 
Progress, 719-736 
Ceylon, English possession (1815), 
9, 519; 559 
Châlons, 
Iac 1\lahon retreats to, 
96 
Chamberlain, Joseph, becomes a 
Liberal- Unionist, 504; and the. 
Second Home Rule Bill, 509; in 
the Colonial Office, 511; and im- 
perialism, 511; and preferential 
duties, 548; and the Colonial 
conferences, 548 
Chambord, Count of (Duke of 
Bordeaux), grandson of Charles 
X, 97; and the Legitimists, 341, 
34:2 
Charles Albert, Prince of Cari- 
gnan, 61; King of Piedmont, 164, 
166; reforms of, 167; defeated at 
Custozza, 176; abdication of, 181 ; 
death of, 18
; grants Constitu- 
tional Statute (181,8), 185, 215 
Charles Felix, 61-62 
Charles I of Roumania, 1866-; 
reign of, 619-620, 63:3 
Charles IV of Spain, 565 
Charles X, King of France (182.1- 
18,
0), reign of, 83-97; policy of, 
83-89; defeat of ViIlèle's minis- 
try, 89; l\Iartignac ministry, 89; 
Polignac ministry, 90-91; con- 
flict with the Cham her of Depu- 
ties, 91; dissoh'es the Chamher, 
91; Ordinances of July (1830), 
92; his interpretation of the 
Charter, 93; and the ,July Revo- 
lution, 95; abdicates, 97; retires 
to England, 97; death of 
(1836), 98, See ohm Artois, 
Count of 
Charles XIII, King of Norway and 
Sweden, adopts Bernadotte, as 
Crown Prince, 596; 598 
Charles XIV, 1818-181,1" King of 
X orway and Sweden, reign of, 
596-597. Sfe Bern:u1otte 
Charles XV, Kin
 of Korway and 
Sweden, 18.59-1872, Constitution 
of 1866, 597 
Chartist :Movemen
 446-450 


Châteaubriand, 88; and the Greek 
'Var of Independence, 608 
Child Labor (England), 44.0-44
; 
Factory Act (1833) regulating, 
44:2; Lahor in l\1ines Act, 455- 
456; Factory Act (18H), 1.56; 
Factory and 'V orkshop Con- 
solidation Act of 1878, 456-457; 
Factory and lV' orkshop Act of 
1Ð01, 4.37; 506 
China, 518; n ussia acquires the 
northern bank of the Amur 
( 1858) and the :Maritime Prov- 
ince (1860) from, 68
; cÏ\TiIiza- 
tion of, 683; government of, 684; 
isolation of, 684; Opium 'Var, 
lR
O-1812, 685; signs Treaty of 
Nanking (18.12) opening four 
ports to British trade, 685; 
entrance of various powers into 
commercial relations with, 686; 
France joins England in war 
against, 686; Treaties of Tientsin 
(1858), 686; confirmed (1860), 
687; Japan's war with (1894), 
695; signs Treaty of Shimonoseki 
(1895), 696; intervention of 
Russia, France, and Germany in, 
696; Russia secures rights in 
Manchuria from, 697; Germany 
establishes a "sphere of influ- 
ence" in (1898), 697; the 
u Boxer" movement in (1900), 
698; influence of the Russo- 
Japanese \Var upon, 703; reform 
in, 704; promise of constitution 
to, 705 
Chino-J apanese \Var, 1891" 695-696 
Chi os, Turkish massacre in, G07 
Christian Fredprick, elected King 
of Norway, May 17, 181.1, abdi- 
cates October 7, 1814, 596 
Christian VIII, King of Denmark, 
1839-181,R, 593 
Christian IX, King of Denmark, 
1863-1906, succeeds Frederick 
VII, Q57; and Schleswi
-Hol- 
stein, 593; war with Prussia and 
Austria and Treatv of Vienna 
(1864), 259, .59:J;' revision of 
Constitution of 18-
!) (1866 J, 59t 
Christiania, capital of Norway, 596 
Christina, wife of Ferdinand VII 
of Spain, Regent of Spain, 
1833-1840, 5G6; grants the 
Itoyal Statute, 18.'J.
, 5G7; pro- 
mulgates the Constitution of 
1837, 5G8; driven into exile, 568 



Chur('" of Fng-Iand, po
ition of, in 
Eng-lund ( 18/5), U 5; II huses 
within, -101 6; reliJ:!ious disahilitif's 
of Dissen ters from, .1-2 I- ; po
i- 
tion of, in I reland, .J.(j
; schools 
of, 477; tests of, in unÏ\rcrsitil's 
(England) abolished, lS3; vol- 
untary sdlOols ('OIllH.(.tc'd with, 
513-51-1-. S e Irish Church 
Churchill, Lord Hanc.lolph, und the 
Second J Iome H ule Bill, 509 
Cisleithania, 395, See Austria 
Civil Sen ice reform In England, 
tH2; of India, 5:!::! 
Civil ""ar (United States), Eng- 
land and, 161, 486 
Clare, County of, O'Connell elect- 
ed to Pariiarnent from, 1::?7 
Clarendon, J .orel, on the Italian 
que"òtion, 210; in the Gladstone 
ministr} of 1868, 4.65 
Clausewitz, on Cerm,lO unity, 3.1 
Clemeneedu, leader of the' H.adi- 
cals, 354. 
Clericalism, 319 
Clotilde, Princess, hetrothcd to 
Prince Jerome Napoleon, 2:23 
Coalition, The Great, I, 59:>; 
treaties of, 2 
Cobhett, \V illiam, and ItThe JVeek- 
ly Political Register," 419, 
driven hf-o exile, 121 
Cobden, Hichnrd, and the Anti- 
Corn-I aw Lcag-tJc, 15:2 
Coburp-, Lcopold of, eleded King 
of Belgium, lOt 
Cochin-China, acquired by France 
( 1858-1
(j1), 373 
Collecthrism, Growth of, 
58. Ses 
Soeialism 
Colonial Conferences (British), 
1887, 1,o{!11, 19(),?, 1907, 5-1'3 
Colonies, of Belgium, Cong'o Free 
State (1908), 557; of Denmark, 
in .\fricH (NH.j). 5jl: (l,(J09), 
591.-j95; of France (181;J), 371, 
5j I; acquisitions in the ninf'- 
t('cnth centm;-, 3j3-35
. 371-375, 
55.1.; in 
\sia,
 6Hl; of G('rrnany, 
in ,\frica, 319. 551.; of Great 
Britain (181,j), S, 9, 519, 551; 
sléH'l'T\' 'lholi:,l...d in (1
.

), 1-1-0; 
the Disrae1i \Tini
t rv nm1, 1
7; 
India, 519-523: British X orth 
America, 523-530: \ ustra1ia, 530- 
53,1; r\ ew Zealand, 5
H-5
J6; 
British South ..\ fric
 5
J6-5,t5; 
other ..\ frÏean possessions, 55
- 
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Colonies, rfmf;llllpù 
551, 5b:l; E
ypt, 55-
, 561; in 
Asia. GS1; of Holland (1815), 
551; (l!JO!J) 5RI; of Italv, 3H1- 

JH
J, 5S.t; of Portu
al j 1t313), 
551; acquisitions in A frira 
( nm 
- nWO), 55.1-; possessions 0 f, 
578; of Spain (1815), 551; 
loses AmcrÏean (1898), 51i5, 574-; 
possession
 of (18!J8), 574- 
Comhes, Prime 'Tinister (France), 
attitude toward clericalism, 3G6 
ComlIlonwealth of Australia. Ses 
\ustralia 
Commonwealth of \ustralia Con- 
stitution A \ct, The (1900), 531 
Commune of Paris, The ( 1811) 
conditions in Paris prior to, 3.10- 
333; g'O\ernment of, 333: nnd 
the X ational ,,"ssembly, 331.-335; 
cost of insurrection to France., 
337 
Concert of Powers, at Congress of 
Vienna, 16; signs Quadruple Al- 
liance, 17; Turkey admitted to, 
G16 
Concordat of 1801, 367; abrogated 
(1903), 3GB 
Confederation of the !thine, a Na- 
poleonic creation, 29 
Congo Free State, founded hy Leo- 
pold II of Belgium, 5,')-1-; rela- 
tion of, to Leopold H, 555-557; 
conditions in, 1!JO/i, 5.57; declared 
a colony hy Bell!ium, 1908, 557; 
Congo, International Association 
of the, 555 
Congo Uh'er, 55g; Stanley's ex- 
plorAtions of, 553 
CongTess of Bt'rlin (1878), 6:15- 
6:27; and the Greek frontier, 635; 
breaches of the Trcah' of Ber- 
lin, fJ-!9, (HO, (iH 
 
Congress of Paris (1836), ::.?hl, Q20, 
615-616 
Cong'ress of Vienna (Sept em her, 
lq1-
-June, 181,j) 
Iembership of, 
3-5; dernand
 of Russia and 
Prussia at, 6-7; Sccret Treaty 
of Defensive Triple. Alliance con- 
cluded at, 7; division of the 
spoils hy, 7-10; critit'i.;m of, 10; 
and the German Confederation, 
:29, g
, 35, 
JR; Finnl \d of, 4, 
I
; and Italv, 5
, ;'?
JO: and the 
Kingdom of the Ketherlands, 
101; and Bf'IJ:!iull1, 105; and Per 
land, 106; and the Pact of 1815 
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Congress of Yienna, continued 
(Switzerland), 58.I.; and Greece, 
605; Alexander I at, 647, 61,9; 
compared with the Hague Peace 
Conference, 736 
Congresses, The (see al.w Congress 
of Yienna), Con
ress of Aix- 
la-Chapelle (1818), 59, 649; 
Congress of Troppau (1820), 
59; Congress of Laihach (1821), 
60; Congress of Verona (1822), 
62-63 
Constantine, brother of Alexander 
I of H. ussia, driven from 'V:1r- 
saw, 108; renounces crown, 650 
Constantinople, 131, 557; in 'Val' 
of Greek Independence, 606; 
e,"ents in (1816), 6:20; Russians 
march toward, 611, 624; counter- 
reyolution of April, l!JO[J, in, 642 
Constitution, of 1791 (French), 
46, 516; of 1812 (Spanish), 45- 
46, abolished, 47; of 1815 
(Switzerland), 58-I.; of 1837 
(Spanish), 568; of 18
8 (HoI- 
land), 580; of 1848 (Switzer- 
land), 586; of 1850 (Prussia), 
185-186; of 1866 (Norway and 
Sweden), 597; of 1875 (France), 
345, revision of (1884), 353; 
of 1876 (Spanish), 573 
Constitutional Charter, 1814 
(France), 67 -70; change in, 89; 
Charles X's interpretation of, 
93; revised, 116 
Constitutional Statute (1848), 
Piedmont, Charles Albert grants, 
185 
Convention of Bloemfontein, 538 
Corfe Castle, 413 
Cork, College at, 484, 516 
Corn Laws (England), 449; of 
181.1 and 1828, 451; repeal of, 
1

6, 45-1, 469 
Corn\\ an, County of, representa- 
tion in House of Commons, 1815, 
411 
Corporation Act, Repeal of, 1828, 
425 
Cortes (Portuguese), 576 
Cortes (Spanish), Position of, un- 
der the Constitution of 181l, 46; 
retire to Cadiz on the invasion 
of the Fl'enc'h (1823), 63; and 
the Constitution of 1831, 568; 
promulg-ah
 the Constitution of 
1869, 569-570; proclaim the Re- 
public (1873), 571 


Council of the Empire, The (Rus- 
sia), constituted by the Tsar, 
713 
County Councils Act of 1888, 506 
Courland, 645 
Cousin, 86 
Couza, Colonel Alexander, elected 
Prince by l\Ioldavia and Wal- 
lachia (1859), 618; abdication 
of, 619 
Cowper-Temple Amendment to 
Forster Education Act of 1810, 
480 
Cracow, erected into a free city, 
8; Republic of, 106 
Crete, Isbnd of, 612; disposition 
of 1897, 635 and note; Oct, 7, 
1908, declares for union with 
Greece, 639 
Crimea, 'Var in, 611-617; reasons 
for Piedmonfs participation in, 
219; :EngJand and, 4,58; inva- 
sion of the, 614; siege of Sebas- 
topol, 614; battles of the Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkermann, 614; 
Treaty of Paris (1856), 615; re- 
sults of the war, GIG; U ussia in, 
654 
Crispi, Francesco, Prime 
Iinister, 
1887-1891, 1893-1896, colonial 
policy, 382; policy of repression, 
383 
Croatia, Kingdom of, 24; a certain 
measure of autonomy in, 155; 
J ellachich appointed. governor 
of, 177; severed from I-Iungary, 
388; position in the Empire 
(1861), 390; a province of 
Hungary, 396 
Croker, on Second Reform Bill, 
435 
Cromarty, 41
 
Cromer, Lord, and Egypt, 560-561 
Cron1pton, 407, 7

 
Culm, Spanish possession, 565; in- 
surrections in, 1868-1878, 1895, 
572, 574; Spanish-American 'Var 
in (18!J8), 574.; Spain loses, 574 
Cumberland, Duke of, accession 
of, to throne of Hanover, 4..lß 
Cunard, Samuel, founder of first 
transatlantic steamship line 7Bi 
Curaçao, 581 
Curia Uomana, 379 
Cu rti us, 24,6 
Cushing, Caleb, sent hy the United 
States to make a commercial 
treaty with China, 18.
4, 686 



Custo7.7.a, hattlc of (18PO hch\ecl1 
A u..tri.lI1s and Sarclinialls, 17ft, 
1 HI, :.! 1.:; ; 
e('OIHI Ita It h' 0 f, 
(18(6) hdween \ustridns nnd 
I tnlians, "W.5 
C
'prus, fi

!>, tH:1 
Czechs, in Uohemia. 153, 17.!, 175; 
demands of (18t;-"), 3!)7; COI1- 
cessions to, under the Tnaffe 
lIIinh.tr
 ,100; division alllOI1I!, .lO 1 


DahomC'y, French possession, 374 
Daimios, 'f}w, of J ap.fII, 6R!); mid 
the poliC'y of isolation, ti90-ti91, 
(j!'p; relinquish their feudal 
rights, (ì9

 
Danube, na\ ig-ation of, declared 
free hy Treaty of Paris (ltj;J6), 
615 
J)anuhian Prinripalitips, l\lold:l\'ia 
and ,\
 Hllachia, become practi- 
cally independent, fill; H.ussian 
influence in, 611; Hussian 
troops enter, 18,jJ, fit.!; Hussian 
evacuation of, 18.)
, 6]4; cle- 
dared under the suzprainty of 
the Porte hy the Treaty of 
I
aris (18:;6), 615; the Hou- 
manians in, and the Crill1ean 
'Var, 617; elect Colonel Ale"X'1n- 
der Couza us their prince, 618; 
union of the Prindpalitics, 
618. See Roumania 
Da\\ son, estimate of lhsmarck's 
policy of State Socialism, 317 
Days of 'larch, IIungary (18 
8), 
170, 17 t. 
Days of J unc, France (18
8), 194, 
19t:) 
D' \zc
lio, 11!I8-1866, Author of 
"R ccnt Rvu&ts in llomaqna," 
165; and the quC'stion of Îtome 
and the Kin
dom of Italy. :238; 
on Italian unih, 376 
Defik, I"rands, 15R; leader of the 
moderate liberals in Hungary 
( l."t)1) , 3!H 
DecazC's, :\linister of Loui
 X, III, 
75; and thc Electoral Law, 77; 
forced to rC'si
n, AO 
Delare\', in the South ..\ frican 
\\.nr: 513 
Delhi, 521. 
Demerara, retained by England 
(1815), 9, 
Denmark, KinJ! of, at ConJ!rC'ss of 
Yiennn, 4; loses Nonva.r, II, 
592; King of, a member of the 
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J)C'nmark, ('()nrmll"d 
(;rrman Confeùeration. 31; in- 
flucnec of C\('I1ts in Italy (If:..j9) 
upon, J-W; wa r wit h PrussÌ't a lid 
.\ustria Hnd Treaty of \ïenna, 
( J 8t; 
) 2.:;fi-Q,j9, 5!}:
; posscssiolls 
of, in Afriea (18},;), 5,:;1; J!ov- 
crllment of, 59 )-,j!)3; Frl'dt'rÌf'k 
\' II 
rant'i constitutions to, 
593; rc\ ision of the Constitution 
of J8
f) (18(6), 591-; J!rowlh of 
radiealism in, 591; colonies of, 
59 
-59,j; Prillce CJl.lrks of, he- 
comes IIaah.on VI I of X orway 
{ 1 !}(),j), 600 
Deprelis, colonial policy of, 3R2 
Derln, Lord, attitlldc of the 
Derh} -Disraeli ministry to\\ ard 
th(' Jews, '1-58; hecomes Primp 
1\liIlister, 162; on the Reform 
Bill of 1861, 4tH 
Dcshima
 Peninsula of, G90 
Devil's bland, f)rey fu., deported 
to, 359; Dre) fus hrought from, 
36J 
Devonshire, Duke of. t:3 e I1arting- 
ton, r .ord 
Dkey, A. V" on the Factory and 
\\' orkshop Aet of 1!IO I, l,j7 
Diet of Frankfort, :29; forced vote 
on Carbbnd Dec'rees, U; new 
measures of repression (18,12), 
I l
; Hnd the national mo\"(>mcnt 
in Germany, 17,1; re\i\'cd (1851), 
1 R5, 2.10; nismarck, Prussian 
delc
ate to (1K,j1), 2033; King of 
Denmark as Duke of Holstein 
represpnted in, 2.37; protests 
ngainst the incorporation of 
Sehlcswig with Denmark, 2."7; 
.Austria hrin
s Schleswig-Hol- 
stcin question hefore the, 
63; 
AuC\tria mO\'es in the, that the 
fedcral forces be sent against 
Prussia, 
()3; C('Rses to exist, 2(i" 
Disracli. 
61; hecomes leader of 
thl' 110115(' of Commons, 18t;t;, 
16J; Heform Bill of 18t;1 (''1r- 
ried hy, Jfi3; on the ) rish I <111<1 
Act of 1810, 47fi; attitude to- 
wnrd Irish UnÌ\.crsitv' Bill of 
18ì,l, 1
5; ministry 'of, 18ì
- 
188(), 1
6-190; und impcrialism. 
4H7; n.nd the purchase of 
the SU('7 Canal sharcs, 
8; 
prorf).,c
 title of ]':mpress of 
I ndi<L for the Qu(>('n, 4-
9; for- 
eign policy of, 489; becomes 
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DisraeIi, ('ont in ued 
Lord Beaconsfield (1876), 4R9; 
fall of ministry of, 1:90, 539; 
death of (1881), 497; and the 
annexation of the Transvaal to 
Great Britain, 538; and the Bul- 
garian atrocities, 69
; represents 
England at the Congress of 
Berlin (1878), 6E?5 
Divorce, in France, abolished in 
181-1, restored in 1881, 353 
Dobrudscha, ceded to Roumania 
in place of Bessarabia, 652,5-626 
Döllinger, on the Dogma of Papal 
Infallibility, 307 
Dominion of Canada. See Canada 
Dominion of New Zealand. See 
New Zealand 
Dostoievski, 653 
Double Vote, in France, by Elec- 
toral Law of 1820, 81; rescinded 
(1831), 117 
Draga, Queen, wife of Alexander 
I of Serda, murder of, 633 
Dresden, retained by King of 
Saxony, 8; Prussian troops oc- 
cupy, 264 
Dreyfus Case, 358-364; Dreyfus 
(Alfred) condemned for trea- 
son (1895), 359; attempts in 
Dreyfus' favor, 360; Zola tries 
to reopen the, 360; Court of 
Cassation orders a retrial of, 
1899, 36:2; Dreyfus pardoned by 
President Loubet, 362; vindicat- 
ed, 363; the clergy in, 368 
Droysen, 246 
Dual Alliance (1891), Russia and 
France, 357 
Dual Control (1879-1883), Eng- 
land and France in Egypt, 559, 
561 
Dual :Monarchy (Austria-Hun- 
p-ary), 393-396 
Dublin, I rish Parliament at, abol- 
ished (1800), 4-6R; Cniversities 
at, 18-f.; formation of Home 
Rule I.eaf!'ue at, 497; Thomas 
Burke assassinated at, 499; Uni- 
versity at (1908), for Catholics, 
516 
Duchies, 'Var of the. See 
Schleswi
- Holsh>in 
Duma, Character of the, 711, 712; 
elections to, 713; Xicholas II 
opens the, 1\lay ]0, JfJ06, 713; de- 
mands and impotence of, 714; 
dissolved by the Tsar, July 2
, 


Duma, continued 
1906, 715; Viborg :l\1anifesto by 
members of the, 715; The Sec- 
ond, opened by the Tsar, :March 
5, 1907, 715, dissolved, June 16, 
lfl07, 716; The Third, November 
14, 1907, 716 
Dunwich, 4.13 
Durham, Lord, in the Grey l\Iin- 
istry, 430; on condition of the 
colonies in Canada, 525; mis- 
sion of, 595; report of, 5:25- 
521, 528 
Dutch Guiana, 581 
East India Company, 519, 522 
East Indies, 519; Dutch colonies 
in, 581 
East Prussia, 3:26 
Eastern Question, Thiers and, 
131; Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi 
(183.1), 132; London Confer- 
ence (1840) and, 13
; Austria- 
Hungary and, 405; importance 
of, 60g; Nicholas I and, 611- 
612; ::.\Iolda via- 'V allachia and, 
611, 617; reopening of, 18.75, 
489, 620; England and, 625; Con- 
gress of Berlin (1878) and, 6E?5- 
627; Y oUllg Turks and, 636-644. 
See also Turkey and Chapter 
XXVIII, 601-644, passim 
Edict of Emancipation (Russia), 
1861, 657 
Edin bu rgh, 98 
Edinbur,qh Reviev, (1819), Fran- 
cis Jeffrey on the steam engine, 
408 
Education, Creation of a national 
system of, in France, 352; com- 
pulsory, in Italy by Education 
Laws, 1877 and 1901, 381; 
secular, established in Austria, 
397; in England by Forster 
Education Act of 1870, 478- 
481; attendance made compul- 
sory in England (1880), 481; 
made free in England (1891), 
4Rl; Education Act of 1902, 
513-514; in Portugal, 578; in 
Belgium, 58.
-583; in Denmark, 
594; in Greece, 635; in Russia, 
660, 661; in Japan, 693; in 
China, 704 
Edward VII, 1901-, accession of, 
513 
Egypt, war with Turkey, 131 ; 
Khedive of, sells shares of 



J
p:} pt, continued 
Sucz C.ulUl to Enp;land, 4';
; 
earl} history uf, 550; in I
J5, 
551; Enp;lish ()('cupation of, 
1882, 55-1.; 551-563; relation to 
'rurhey, 551; :\Il'helllct \Ii in, 
557; intervcntion of England 
find FralH'f' ill, 559; revolt of 
Arahi Pasha. 559; En
lish ex- 
pedi tion crushes th
 revolt, 559; 
.England assumes the position of 
adviser in, 560; English Ol'cupa- 
tion of, 561; loss of the Soudan, 
561; recovery of the' Soudnn, 
562; part of the Ottoman Em- 
pir(> (lRl,j), 601; condition in 
1815, 602, 61-3 
Eidsvold, Constitution of, 181
, 
595, 59
 
Elha, 12J 
Elcctricity, and the industrial de- 
veloplllent of Italy, 385-386; the 
telegraph, the telephone, 7..?6 
Elgin, I.ord, Governor of Canada, 
introdut'es principl. of minis- 
terial responsibilit), 5]1 
Ely, attitude of 
overnment to- 
ward riotcrs in, ,tJO 
Emancipation of the bcrfs, in Hus- 
sia. (18061), 657 
Empress-Dowager of China, 698; 
change of policy of the, 70-1. 
Ems, >91; despatch, 29] 
Ena, Prill('ess, of Battenberg, 
marries King .A I fonso X I II 0 f 
Spain (1!IOfj), 575 
England, retains )Ialtn. (1815), 
S; acquisitions of (1815), 9; 
signs Quadruple _\lIiance 
(1815), 11; King of, a member 
of the German Con federation 
for Ilanover, 31; at Congress 
of Troppau (lò.!O), 59; opposes 
policy of armed intervention in 
Spain, 63; Canning restricts 
Holv ..\llianc(" to the Continent 
of Europt', (j.t-65; influence of 
July Hevolution (18;10) in, 100; 
favors election úf Leopold of 
Coburg as King of Belgium, 
101-; recog-nizf's Kingdom of 
BelgIulll ut ('ollference of the 
Po\\ers in London (l8..W-l
jl), 
105; <lids Turkey ugainst Hus- 
sia, 13
; London Con ferencc 
(18
O), 13.:.?; \\ith France find 
}>iedmont wages war ngainst 
Russia in the Crilll
a, 21:2, ::?19; 
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England, continued 
at Congress of Paris (1836), 
.?20; IJdrticipates in affairs in 
Italy, 2;!9; attitude toward the 
('('ssion of Savoy anù 
ke to 
Fr.mcc, 231, 27-1.; :\apoleon 
I II's treaty of commerce with 
(1t)GO), 274; intervenes v.ith 
France and Spain in .:\1 exi co, 
277; neutrality of, in Franco- 
German war, 29 
; Free Trade 
in, 310-312, 450-l5j; fleet of, 
bombards Algiers, 37:l; to the 
H.eform Rill of 1832, 
06-l3R; 
in 1815, tOt>; industrial revolu- 
tion in, 406-408; renown of Par- 
liament, t09; a land of the old 
régime, 409; commanding posi- 
tion of the nobility in, 410; 
House of Commons (1813), 410- 
-n-l.; the Church of, -U5-U6; 
works of \dam Smith and 
Jeremv Bentham on conditions 
in, 1-i1; effect of the Fren('h 
Hevolution upon, 117; economic 
distress in, after 1815, -I. 1 H ; 
Corn Law of 181,j, 418; demand 
for reform, -1.19; \\'illiam Cobhett 
and parliamentary reform, .t.l9- 
420; popular disturbances 
( 1 t3 J 6), l:?O; Spa Fields, ,1:20; 
suspension of lIabeas Corpus 
(1811), 4:21; mas<\acre of Peter- 
100 ( 1 H19), 4-21; Parliament 
passes the Gag- Laws. t.:?]; death 
of George II I (1820), and ac- 
ccsion of George IV (1820- 
1830), 42:!; era of reform after 
1 K!O, .j.]]; defiance of the Holy 
Alliance, t:.?:.?; economic reforms 
in, 1
3; Penal Code, reformed 
b) Sir Hohert Pcel, t2-1.; reli- 
gious inequality, -t.:.?-I.; repeal of 
the Test and Corporation -\cts 
(1828), 125; O'Connell founds 
the Catholic A::,sociation in Ire- 
land, 121; (rConnell elected 
to Parliament, 4 )1; Catholic 
Emancipation Act (1
29), 4:.?8; 
Tory opposition to Ule reform 
of Parliament, -t.:>
; death of 
George 1 Y and acccs!;ion of \\
il- 
Ham I Y, l!
; influence of the 
French H.evolution of 1830, 
429; full of the Torr ministry, 
4
JO; First Heform Rill, .i
m; 
"peeches for and against, 431- 
435; llÚnistry defeated, Parliu... 
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E.ngland. ('ulli ;llued 
ment dissolved, t35; Second Re- 
1',H'1ll Bill defeated by the 
House of Lords, 435; Third 
Heform Bill, 43ö; Grey !\1in- 
istry resigns, 4.36; \Villiam IV 
attempts to get a ministry, 
fails anù recalls Grey, 43ö; the 
Bill passed, June 4, 1832, 1.37; 
redistribution of seats, 437; the 
franchise, 437; hctweell two 
Great Reforms (1832-18(1), 139- 
4G4; era of \Vhig gO\'erllllH..'n4 
439; abolition of slavery in the 
colonies, 1884, 4-10; child labor 
agitation, 440-441; Factory Act, 
1883, 4452; e,'ils in local govern- 
ment, .f.-lg; 
Iunicipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1835, 4,44; death of 
'Villiam IY and accession 0 f 
Queen Yictoria, 41.5; the Queen's 
political education and mar- 
riage, 445; loss of Hanover, 446; 
Chartist l\lo\'ement, 41.6-4.50; 
The People's Charter (lð38), 
447; Lovett and O'Connor, 4-1.7- 
448; Petition of 18-18, 4-1-9; sig- 
nificance of the movement, 449; 
Free Trade and Anti-Corn-Law 
Agitation, 450-455; Anti-Corn- 
Law League (18<39) Cobden, 
ßrip.ht and Yilliers, 45
; arJ:?:u- 
ments for Free Trade, 459; Irish 
Famine, 453; repeal of the Corn 
Laws, lS
6, 454; remaining pro- 
tecth"e duties 
raduany removed, 
4,54; N avi{!ation Laws ahol- 
ished (1849), 454; labor legis- 
lation, 18
O-1850, 155--1-58; regu- 
lation of labor in mines, 455; 
Factory Laws of 1844, 1847, 
18,jO, .Act of 1878, 456; l\forley 
on the lahor code, 15t); Factory 
and ,V orkshop .Act of 1[J01, 
457; growth of trades-unions, 
457; growth of collectivism, 458; 
Jews admitted to I louse of Com- 
Inons, 18,58, 1.58; aholition of 
property (lualification for mem- 
bers of Parliament, '158; Glad- 
stone, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his policy, 459; 
Postal Savings Banks, t59; in- 
dustria] and scientific progress, 
'1.60; dCJnnnd for a wicler suf- 
frap-p, 461; cfff'ct of the Civil 
'\Tar in the United States on, 
461; Gladstone introduces a re- 


Enp:land, continued 
form bill, 1866, 461; Derby and 
Disraeli form a ministry, HE?; 
Ueform Bill of 1867 carried hy 
Disraeli, 4ö3; provisions of the 
Reform Bill of 1861, 4,ô3; re- 
distriLution of seats, 464; the 
LiLcrals under Gladstone come 
into power, 46 I.; unùer Glad- 
stone and Disracli, 465-496; the 
Great l\1inbtry, 1,65; conditions 
in Ireland (181/;), t,67--1.69; 
Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, 18(j!}, 472; Irish J .and 
Act of 1870, 475-4,77; Church 
schools, 477; Forster Education 
Act of 1870, 478-481; condition 
of education prior to 1870, 178; 
inm}equacy of the system, 478; 
the Act and its provisions, 
478-480; attendance maùe com- 
pulsory (1880), '1-81; attendance 
made free (1891), 481; Educa- 
tion Act of 1fJO.?, 1-81, 513-514; 
Army reform (1811), 481-48'2; 
introduction of short service, 
481; abolition of the purchase 
system, 48B; Civil Service re- 
fOrIn (1810), 481; Ballot Law 
of 1872, 483-4,84; Gladstone's 
Irish University Bill of 1813 de- 
feated, 485; Gladstone resigns 
but returns to office, 4.85; the 
.Alah:una award, -:186, 591; Con- 
servatives under Disraeli come 
into office by elections of 1814, 
4
G; the Disraeli l\1inistry, 1814- 
1880, 1,86-490; importance of the 
colonies emphasized, 487; pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal shares 
(1815), 4.88, 558; Queen pro- 
claimed Empress of India, -1.S9, 
5gÇJ; reopening of the Eastern 
Question (1876), 189; Second 
Gladstone 1\finistrv, 1880-/88,1, 
490--196; failure of the Irish 
r .and Act of 1870, .1
0; Irish 
Land Act of 1R81, the Three F's, 
1.91; Hefol'm ßm of 188
, 493; 
Hedistrihution _\ct of 188.1, 19
; 
Sing-Ie l\Iemhpr districts, 494; 
qualifications for voting, 495; 
since 18R6, 197-517; Irish Home 
Rule Movement, 198; Third 
Clad"tone l\Jinistry, 18R6, 499; 
introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill, 500; Irish Lanù Purchase 
Bill, 501; opposition to the bills, 



Eng-land, r071fi11llf'tl 
501-504.; disruption of thr Lih- 
eral Party, 50,
; Horne Hule- 
Bill defeated, 50,1-; fall of 
Gladstone, 50-10; Sc('olld Slllb- 
hury .l\Iinistry, 18
6-1S9!, 505- 
501; policy of coercion for Ire- 
land, 50.); Land Purchasc \ct of 
18!JI, 505-50fi; Countv Councils 
A('t of 1888, 50ti; s()cial lc
is- 
Iation, 507; increase of Ule 
XU\ry, 507; Fourth Ghdstone 
:\Iini
try (18!J2-18!J
), 507-510; 
second Horne Hul(" Bill (1898), 
507-509; Parish Councils llill of 
18!J1, 509; Gladstone resigns, 
510; Ho
ehery )linistr
, 510-511; 
Third Sali-;hury .l\Iillistry, 511- 
515; 'Var in South Africa, DW9- 
190..., 5I
; Irish L.IIHI Purchase 
Act of 1l'i!J(" 51:.?; I rish Local 
Government Act (18!J8), 512; 
Education Act of 1!J02, 513; 
nholition of the- school hoards, 
51,1-; decline of illiteraey, 514.; 
the Liheral Party in power, 
1903-, 515; Old A{.,c Pensions 
.Law (1.908), 51,j; Irish UnÏ\'er- 
sity or Birrell Act (1908), 516; 
colonial possessions prior to 
181.j, ,'>19; India, 519-523; an- 
nC'xation of Burma nnd Balu- 
chistan anù protectorate of 
A fghani
tan, 5

J; British l\" orth 
America, 523-530; the Durham 
l\Iission, 52,j; lord Durhmn's 
H.eport, 5:1j-527; the Orel!on dis- 
pute, 5:19; relation of Canada 
to, 5:19; and \ ustralia, 530-531-; 
lincl K ew Zt'alaJul, 5
H-53r.; nnd 
British South A frica, 5
JG-5-1-5; 
Requires C'IJ){' Colollr. 5
ô; fric- 
tion with the Boers, 537; the 
Great Trek (18.16), 537; sends 
troops into Natal (18
2), 53R; 
prodnims Xatal n colony (18
,n, 
53h; Oran
c Frl'C' State declarC'd 
n part of the British Empire 
(1 "l 
8 J, 5
lh; Transvaal aJllw'\.ed 
to the British Empire (1877), 
5
R; .:\fajuha Hill. ,r;

9; Pretoria 
ConvC'ntion, 18
J, 51-0; London 
Con\C'ntion. 1..'....
. !HO: Jame'\on 
Raid, 11'3 (I,j, 5U; Si r .\1 frC'd 
:\1 Hlll'r's It eports, I ð!)!), 512; 
South African \\r ar, 18!I!J-J!JO,
. 
5t3-5lJ.; annexation of tht" 
Transvaal and the Orange Free 
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j':nJ!land, conlintl d 
Stute to th(' British Empire, 
l!JO!, 5110; and Imperial Federa- 
tion, 5 
5-5.J.
J ; posS<'sslons in 
A fri('a, 18/3, 5j I; explorations 
in .\fric,l. ,'>5:l-,j,j3; o('cupics 
Ef-rypt, 188!, 5j1; acquisitions in 
Afriea, 1:)l'i
-18!JO, 5,jl; ut the 
Conferl'I1('c of the Po\\ers, 1876, 
5jt; at the Congress of Berlin, 
188 
- J 8R,j, 5,j5; demand" re- 
forms in the Congo, 557; intl'r- 
\ cnes in J<:g) pt, 559; crushes lhe 
revolt of \rahi Pasha, lR82, 
559; nssum('
 the position of 
6i adviser," 5GO; U occupation" of 
EI-'Ypt, 5() I; reCO\'('rs Sou clan, 
18!J
, 5G2; Lord neresford 
in Portug-a], 1
()7, 575; inter- 
venes in the Greek \\T ar of I nde- 
pCJHIl'nce, 60S; und tliP Trea tr 0 f 
London, 1827, (m9; hattle of 
Ka\'arino, 1827, GI0; guarantees 
indep('JHleJH'e 0 f G 1'('('('(' 61 1 . 
XidwJas I of Hussia an(Ì, 611; 
in the Coalition agaill
t Hussia, 
613; invasion of the Crimt'R and 
!.iege of Sehastopol, (j(.f; Treaty 
of Pa ris, 18.;(), 61,j; and thl' Ber- 
lin bJemorandum, 1876, ô::?O; de- 
mands revision of the Treah' of 
San Stt'fano, (il5; at Con
ress 
of Berlin, 1878, fi25-(i26; occu- 
pies Cyprus. 6
6; ('edes the Ionian 
Islands to GreC'ce, 186
. 6
H; in- 
duces the Sultan to ('('de '1'lIcs- 
salv to Gr('cct', 1881, G3t; atti- 
tude toward thc hreaches of tht" 
Bel'lin Treaty of 1878, (j;?9, 610; 
in . \sia. fi
 I; llnd the Opium 
\\ ar, 18 
O-18 
!, tiS5; I!ains by 
Treaty of Xanking (18
2), fiS5; 
joined hy France in second war 
against China, b
(); Treaty of 
Til'ntsin (18.58), 6
6, confirmed, 
687; homhards Ka
oshima, 691; 
Hcqui res a port in China by 
lC'a
(", fì97; ht'lps to rc
cue the 
legations in Pekin!!" 698; ùiplo- 
mati<' relation.. of, with n ussia 
conccrning :\Ianchuria, 700; 

\nl!'lo-Japane
t' Treaty of 190.., 
700 
Epirus, 6:!ô 
Eritrea, Italian colony, 
J
:.? 
J
sterha7\, :\la jor, and the Drey- 
fus Clise, :3j9-363 
Estholliu, 6.J.5 
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Eton College, Gladstone at, 465; 
477 
Eugéllie, Empress, marries N a- 
poleon III, 210; urges war 
against Prussia, 293; flees from 
Paris after the surrender of N"a- 
poleon III at Sedan, 297; 306 
Europe, Reconstruction of, l-gg; 
Central, between two Revolu- 
tions, }4.5-168; Central, in Re- 
volt, 169-186 
(I Expansion of England," by 
Seeley, on the government of In- 
dia, 5:J:J 


Factorr Acts (England), Act of 
1833, 142; Acts of 1844, 18.
7, 
1850, 456; 
\ct of 1878, 456; 
Act of 1889, 506-507; Factory 
and \"'"orkshop Act of 1901, 457 
Factory system, Rise of, 752;J. See 
IndtistrÌal Reyolution 
Faidherbe, and the annexation of 
the Senegal Y alley, 373 
Failly, General de, 295 
Falk Laws (Prussia, 1873, 1874, 
187 J), 308 
Far East, The, 681-705 
Far Eastern Question, 680, 703. 
See Chapter XXX, 681-705 
Faroe Islands, 594 
Faure, Félix, President of the 
French Republic (1895-1899), 
358; death of, 361 
Favre, Jules, and the proclamation 
of the French Republic, fJ97- 
298 
February Revolution (1848) in 
France, Influence of, in Europe, 
145 
Federal Act of the Congress of 
Vienna, 3:1, 35, 38 
Federation (British Imperial). 
See Imperial 
Fenian l\Iovernent, 470, 5
8 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, Prince 
of Bulgaria, elected Prince of 
Bulgaria (1887 J, 630; election 
of, recognized hy the Great 
Powers (1896), 631; proclaims 
complete independence of Bul- 
garia, Octoher 5, 1908, and as- 
sumes the titlp of King-. 6
1, 6
9 
Ferdinand I, Emperor of Austria, 
183,)-18 
8, i7, ] 52; dissolves 
H ung-arian parliament, 178; 
flees to Olmütz, 178; abdication 
of, 179 


Ferdinand I, King of Naples, 
treaty of, with Austria, 53; 
character of, 56; at Florence, 60 
Ferdinand II, King of Naples, 
proclaims a constitution, 167 ; 
181; ;!Ç20 
Ferdinand YI I, King of Spain, 
restoration 0 f ( 18L
 ), 46-50 ; 
character of, 16; abolishes Con- 
stitution of 181,Z, 47; persecutes 
Liberals, 47; disintegration of 
the Spanish Empire under, 48- 
49, 565; Revolution of 1820, 49- 
50; proclaims Constitution of 
1812, 50; absolutism of, restored 
by France, 63; re'Tenge of, after 
1823, 564; promulgates the Prag- 
matic Sanction of 1789 (1830), 
565; death of (1833), 566 
Ferrara, Pius IX protests against 
Austrian occupation of, 166 
Ferry, Jules, and the proclamation 
of the French Republic, B97 ; 
351; minister of public instruc- 
tion, 353; prime minister, 1881, 
1883-1885, his colonial policy, 
353; overthrow of, 355; sends 
troops into Tunis (1881), 374 
Fichte, 44 
Field, Cyrus, and the Atlantic 
Cable, 460 
Fielden, and the child labor agita- 
tion, 442 
Fieschi, attempt on the life of 
Louis Philippe, lÇ25 
Fife, 41
 
Figueras, 572 
Final Act of Congress of Vienna, 
4, 1 Ç2 
Finland, retained by Russia in 
1815, 8; seized by Russia, 595, 
64.5; Russification of, 672; 
Nicholas II and, 678-680; abro- 
gation of the constitution of, 
679; Russia makes concessions 
to, 713; the Viborg l\'lanifesto, 
7] 5; Ki('hola
 II restores the lib- 
erties of (190.5), 717; Parlia- 
ment of, altered, 718; conditions 
in (1909), 718 
Flocon, 188 
Florence, overthrow of Republic 
of, 18
; capital of Italy, 1865- 
1871, 378 
Florida, 64 
Foochow, opened to British trade 
by Treaty of Nanking (1842), 
685 



Forhach, Germans defc'lt the 
French at. :29() 
Forer, General, 278 
.Formosa, ChirM ('('des, to .Japan 
(189,j), 69tJ 
}'-'orster, '\ïllinlJ1 Edward, in the 
Gladstone J\lini5trv, 18(j
, 1.65; 
Education Act of'1870, 1-78-481, 
513 
Fouch
, :27 
Fox, 1-33; on the governmcnt of 
colonies, 526 
France, and the restoration ot 
louis XVIII, :2; boundaries of, 
by Treaty of Paris (181
), 3; 
Isle of, 9; hurdens imposed 
upon, by Second Trea ty of 
Paris (181.5), 13; attitude of 
Allies toward, 16-17; at Con- 
gress of Troppau (1820),59; at 
Congress of \Terona (1822), 
62; reign of Louis XVIII, G6- 
83; during tht' Hestoration, ()6- 
99; France in 1 A15, fiG; the Con- 
stitutional Charter, 67-70; politi- 
cal parties in (181,5), 7;'?-7
3; the 
'Vhite Terror in, 73; execution 
of l\lar
hal !Ù
y, 7,t.; the King 
and the Chamber of Deputies, 
74; period of moderate Hberal- 
ism in (1816-1620), 75; the al- 
lied troops evncua te, 75; reor- 

anization of the army in (1818), 
76; the electoral system in, 77; 
the Press Law of 181fJ, 78; activ- 
ity of the (;ltras in, 78; and the 
election of Grégoire, 79; and the 
murder of the Duke of Bern", 
79; the Electoral Law of U<?O 
in, 80; censorship restored in, 81 ; 
invade!; Spain (1823 J, fi3, Sg; 
death of Louis XYIII, 
2; reign 
of Charles X, fì:3-97; policy of 
Charles 'X. 
3-H9; fall of Yil- 
INe l\Iini
try, H9; rnini
trics of 
Marti!!nac nnd Polil!nnc, R9- 
91; proro#!,ation of Chamhers Hnd 
General Election, 91-92; Ordi- 
nanrec; of ,Tuly (18HOJ, 92; .Tuly 
Revolution. 9.>; ahrlication of 
Chn rles X, Q7: Loui
 Philippe 
made King, DR; end of the 
Re
toration, 9"-99; fa\'ors elec- 
tion of I enpold of ('ohurg- as 
King of neI
ium, lOt.; recog- 
nizes Kinfrdom of BeI
ium, 
]05; attitude toward insurrec- 
tion in the Papal States, 110; 
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FranrC', ('onfinllf'd 

ei7es \ncona, III; rt'ig-n of 
louis Philippe, II I--I,j. J.; his 
legal title to the throne, 115; 
the constitution of, re\ ised, II G; 
the fr(lllchise in, lowerrd (18.11), 
117; ('haractC'r of the Juhr 
fon- 
arch)" in, 117; in5c('urity. of the 
new rég-ime, II R; the progressh"e 
and con
er\'ati\'e pnrties, It9; 
popular unr('st, L?O; Casimir- 
Périer )linistry in, 110- Lt?; the 
Legitimists, 122; Hepublican in- 
surrection (18,10, 123; vigorous 
measures of the g'overnment in, 
124; attempts upon the life of 
Louis Philippe, 125; the Sep- 
tember Laws (1833), 1:l5; Louis 
Philippe nnel the K apoleonic 
legend, E?7-1:29; rivalry of Thiel'S 
and Guizot, 130; personal gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe, 131; 
Thiers and the Eastern Ques- 
tion, 131; hecomes patron of 
l\lehemet AIi, 13
; ig-nored hy 
London Conference (18
O), 132; 
ministry of Thicrs, ]31-13;'?; 
ministry of Guizot, 13
-142; de- 
manel for electoral and parlia- 
mentary reform in, 135; rise 
of radicalism in, 13U; growth of 
soeialbrn in, 13R; opposition to 
the policy of the 
overnment, 
13D-14
; the "reform hanquets," 
1,1-0; re\'olution of February 
(18"8), 14=2, 187; ahdication and 
flight of Louis Philippe, 1....2; 
Second Republic proclaimed, 
143; effect of Rc\olution of 18
8 
on Europe, J -t-5, 176; inten enes 
in Home, 182; siel!e and capture 
of Home, ] 
2; Second Hepublic, 
I 
7 -20n; Prm"isional Go\'ernment, 
in, 188; achievements of the 
Pro\'isional Gm ermnent, ] 89; the 
na tional workshop
. 19:2 ; K a- 
tion(rl Constituent Assemhh, 
193; riot of Mar 15, 18
8, 193; 
abolition of the national work- 
shops, Ha; the ,Junc Days 
(18"8), 191.; military dictator- 
ship of Cß\"aignnc. I!H; grow- 
ing opposition to the Repuhlic, 
195; the constitution, 196-198; 
rise of Louis X apoleon, 19H- 
199; Louis Xapoleon elected 
President, QOO; the legislative as- 
sembly, 201; the President and 
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France, cOtztinucd 
Assembly combine to crush the 
Republicans, 20B; Law of 1850 
limiting the franchise, 20:2; 
Louis N' apoleon desires pro- 
longation of his Presidency, 203; 
Assembly refuses to revise the 
constituÌion for this purpose, 
203; Louis Napoleon's prepara- 
tions for the coup d'état, 203; 
Assemhly refuses Louis N a- 
poleon's demands for the re- 
establishment of universal suf- 
frage, 203; coup d'état of De- 
cember ;!, 1851, 204; the "mas- 
sacre of the boulevards," 205; 
the plébiscite intrusts Louis N a- 
poleon with forming a constitu- 
tion, 205; Louis K apoleon pro- 
claimed Emperor Napoleon I II, 
(December 2, 185,d), 205; the 
Second Empire, 1852-1870, 206- 
214; programme of Napoleon 
III, 207; the political institutions 
of the Empire, 207-909; the press 
shackled in, :209; character of the 
gO\'ernmcnt of, 210; economic de- 
velopment of, 211; general pros- 
perity of, 212; Congress of Paris 
(1856), 212, 220; with England 
and Piedmont wages war against 
Russia in the Crimea, 212, 219; 
and the Italian war of 1859, 213, 
225; defeats Austrians at Ma- 
genta and Solferino, 225; con- 
cludes peace with Austria at 
VìlIafranca, 2Q5; annexes Savoy 
and Nice, 231; transformation 
of the Second Empire in, 272- 
284; effect of the Italian war 
upon, 272; makes secret treaty 
of commerce with England 
(1860), 274; powers of Parlia- 
ment in, increased, 275; rise of 
a Republican party in, 276; and 
the l\Iexican Expedition, 277- 
280; concessions to liberalism in, 
2AO; right of interpellation 
I!ranted in, 281; rise of the 
Third Party in, 282; transforma- 
tion of the Empire com- 
pleted, 2A:3; plébiscite of May 
(1870), ::!84; and the Franco- 
German 'Val', 285-30
; indigna- 
tion of, over the candidacy of 
Prince Leopold fo
 the Spanish 
throne, 290; and the Ems des- 
patch, 292; declares war upon 


France, continued 
Prussia (187'O), 293; isolation 
of, 
94; condition of the army> 
295; numerical inferiority of the 
French, 295; the Germans in- 
vade, 296; defeated at 'Vörth, 
Forbach, Spicheren, Borny, 
.Mars-Ia-Tours and Gravelotte, 
296; battle of Sedan and the sur- 
render of Napoleon, 297; fall 
of the Empire, 297; proclama- 
tion of the "Republic, 297; and 
the Government of National De- 
fense, 298; siege of Paris, 298- 
299; fall of Metz, 298; fall of 
Strassburg, 299; capitulation of 
Paris and armistice, 299; elec- 
tion of a National Assembly in, 
299; National Assembly (1871- 
1876) meets at Bordeaux, 300; 
Thiel's as "Chief of the Execu- 
tive Power" arranges terms of 
peace with Bismarck, 300; Trea- 
ties of Versailles and Frankfort 
with Germany, 300; isolation of, 
by Bismarck, 320; seizes Tunis 
(1881), 391; under the Third 
Republic, 329-375; the National 
Assembly, February, 1871, meets 
at Bordeaux, 300, 329; the Com- 
mune, 330-336; Paris and the 
Assembly mutually suspicious, 
330; Versailles declared the 
capital, 330; distress of the 
working classes in Paris, 331; 
revolutionary elements in Paris, 
331; idea of the Commune, 332; 
action of the National Guard, 
332; war between the Commune 
and the Versailles Government, 
333; Government of the Com- 
mune, 333; the Commune and 
the National Assembly dash, 
334; Government of Thiers, 336- 
342; Rivet Law passed by the 
National Assemhly, 337; Thiel's 
becomes President of the Re- 
public, 337; liberation of the 
territory of, 338; reform in local 
government of, 339; army reform 
in, 339; question of the perma- 
nent form of government in, 
340; the monarchist parties in, 
3 i t.!; resignation of Thiel's, 341; 
MacMahon electcd President, 
342; the framing of the consti- 
tution, 342-351; establishment of 
the Septennate, 343; the Assem- 



Frnncp, confinui'd 
1>ly and the Hc:puhlicans in, 34 t.; 
Constitution of Uf'lS, 3
5; the 
Senatc, 
J 15; the Ch,unher of 
Deputies, 31G; the President, 
31(;; tlte ministry, 
H7; u. pnrlia- 
mentary repuhlic, 34K; dissolu- 
tion of the :r\ ational ..\ssemhly 
in, 31.8; thp H('}>lIhlic find the 
Church, 319; struJ!'gle hetween 
l\1ac
lahon and the Ch,unher, 
3.W; resignation of 
lllel\lahon 
and cledion of Gn'\')', 351; su- 
premacy of Hepllhlicun party in, 
351; Hepuhlican legislation, 
J51- 
3,;4,; creation of a national ::'ys- 
tern of education, 352; puhlic 
works, 
Jj3 j rc\ ision 0 f the con- 
stitution (188
), 3.;3; colonial 
polky, 3j3; rise of Uoulangism, 
35 1.-35t:); increase of the national 
debt, 3j.l-; dcmands of the Hadi- 
cals, 3j,lo; discon ten t wi th the 
Hepuhlic, 355; \\Tilson scandal, 
355; resi
nation of Grévy and 
election of Carnot, 355; BoulanJ!'pr 
crisis, 
J5fi; the Hepllhlic strength- 
ened, 357 j Paris Exposition of 
1889, 3j7; Pope ndvises concilia- 
tory policy toward the Repuhlic 
in, 351; Dual Alliance with 
Russia (1891), 3j7; appearance 
of the Socialists ill, 35K; assas- 
sination of Carnot (1
9
) nnd 
election of Faurp, 3.SH; death of 
Faure (1t399), 358; Dreyfus 
Case, 3.SH-
Jfi.j.; significancp of the 
case, 3G 1-; separation of Church 
and State in, :JH.t,-371; formntion 
of the ., Bloc," J(j-t; spcech of 
\Vald('ck-Housseau, Primc '1in- 
ist("r, concf"rnin
 question of 
Church and :-;tate (lfWn), 36,S; 

rc)\\'th of relil!ious orders in, 
3fi5; \Vnldf"ch.-Ho11sspnn :\fini'ttn 
and the Law of Association's 
(I!JOI),:Uj6; rclig-ious orders for- 
hidden to eng-age in trachinl! 
(1!)O
), 36(); 111(" COI1('ordat of 
1 PoO 1, 3fij; nnti-clrri('al It'g-bla- 
tion, 3fi7; the cl('rJ!
' in th(' Drey- 
fus aff..1ir, 3 t ìH; Pius À protests 
again
t President I.,()uhC't's visit 
to Yidor F II1manuel I II, 3(j
; 
abrogation of thp Concordat, 
36A; Law of 1!'n,j and \;,.,oc'ia- 
tions of \\ orsltip, :Jfm; opposi- 
tion of rius "'(, SÔ9-370;, Law 
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France, conti, d 
of J anllary g, 1!107, 370; separa- 
tion of Church and 
tatc 1n, 
370; acquisition of colonies hy, 
in th' nineteenth century, 371- 
375; French colonial cmpire 
in I1J15, 371; conqul'
t of \1_ 
geria, 372-373; other \frican 
conquests, 373; acquisitions in 
Co('hin-China, \\.. estern \ frica, 
Asia, and 'Iadagnscur, 373-375; 
and th(' SueL Canal, 488; ntti- 
t uclt' toward Ilcr colonies, 54fi; 
possessions in Africa, 181 S, :>51; 
estahlishes protcctorat
 o\'er 
Tunis, 188/, .')54; aequisitions in 
J\frÍC'a, 1
8
-189n, 551,; at the 
Confercnce of the Powers, 1876, 
55t; at the Congress of Berlin, 
lR
J,-188S, 555; intervenes in 
Egypt, 55
; reasons for inter- 
vention of, in the Gre('k \V. ar of 
I ndepcndence, fi08-tW9; and the 
Treaty of London, 18?7, 609; 
battle of N avarino, 18 )7, fil0; 
sends arm) into the )lon'a, 611; 
{ruarantees independcnce of 
Greece, 611 ; and the "holy 
places" in Palestine, 6li?; in the 
Coalition aJ!'ainst n ussia, 613; 
invasion of thc Crimea and 
siege 0 f Sf'has topol, (n.t; Treaty 
of ]Iaris, lð;;6, 615; attitude of, 
toward the breaches of thc Ber- 
lin Treaty of 1878, 629, 610, 61t; 
in . \sin, 6
 1; l'stahlbhcs trade 
centrrs at tll(' fi\'c treaty ports 
of China, (j
(j; joins I':ng-land in 
war a
ainst China, fiRít; Treaty 
of Tientsin (1858), mm, con- 
fi rmed, fiH7; intc'n cnt's with H us- 
sid. and German) in Japan, 696; 
ncquire<; CI port in China hy 
leasl', 697; helps to re
cue the 
ìC'gations in Peking- (l!JOO), 698 
Franchise. in \ustralin, 5:11; in 
Austria, reform in (1878), 399; 
reform in (I ð!Jô), ,1-0]; unh'crsal 
(1!W7), t.O
; in Belgium, 5

; in 
Canada, Dominion (tf (1867), 
,S:?9; in J)c'nmark, 591-; in Fng- 
land (181,j). ,HO-1-15; by Heform 
Bill of 18H.!, 137-J3
; by He- 
form Bill of 18ô7, I-td-Ifi,I-; for 
women, 
I ill's speech in fa'\'or 
of, ,1-f)t, 1)\ Rt'fonn BiU of 
I
S
, "'92--1-93; qualifications for, 
19J--t9t3; for ,\ omcn, prc
ent 
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Franchise, continued 
status of (1909), 516-517; in 
Finland, universal (1906), 718; 
in France,Constitutional Charter 
(1814), 68; .Electoral Law 
(1817), 77; Electoral Law 
(18(0), 80; Electoral Law 
(1831), 117; under the Pro- 
visional Government, 190; Law 
of 1850, 20
; under the Second 
Empire, Q09; under the Third 
Republic, 346; in Germany, 304; 
in Greece, 634; in Holland 
(1815), 579; (1848), 580; by 
amendments to the Constitution 
(1881 and 1896), 581; in Hun- 
gary, 1.0-1,; in Iceland, 595; in 
Italy, reform of (1882), 381; 
in Japan, 694; in New Zealand, 
536; in Norway, 600; in Portu- 
gal, 577; in Prussia, 186, 3:26; 
in Roumania, 632; in Russia 
(1909), 716; in Spain, universal 
(1890), 575; in Sweden, 600; in 
Switzerland, 586; in Turkey 
(1908), 649; in Union of South 
Africa, 544-5.1,5 
Francis I, of Austria (1768-1835), 
character of, 19; and .Metter- 
nich, 95, 15
 
Francis II, King of Naples, Re- 
volt against, 232; flees from 
Naples on advance of Garibaldi, 
235; flees from Gaeta to Rome, 
237 
Francis Joseph I, 18-'18-, acces- 
sion of, 179; appeals to Nicholas 
I for aid against Hungary, 180; 
interview with Napoleon III at 
Villafranca, 2
5; alliance of the 
Three Emperors, 3:20; and the 
::\lagyars in I-Iungary, 388; re- 
vokes the Constitution of 1849, 
388 ; reverses his policy, 389 ; 
grants a constitution (1861), to 
Austria, 390; attitude of Hun- 
gary towards, 391; yields, 393; 
(i('('('pts Compromise of 1861, 
393; crowned King of Hun- 
gary (1861 J, 393; and the de- 
mands of the Czechs, 397 -398; 
and the question of language, 
401.; annexes Bosnia and Herze- 
govina (1fJ08), 639-G40 
Franco-German \\T ar, 
85-302 
Frankfort, Germ
n K ational As- 
sembly or Parliament of, 174, 
175; work of, 183; rejection of 


Frankfort, continued 
the work of, 185; entered by the 
Prussians (18(6), 265; incorpo- 
rated in the Prussian Kingdom, 
;?ô7; Treaty of (1S11), 300, 338; 
and relation of Treaty of, to 
Triple Alliance, 319, See also 
Diet of Frankfort 
Frederick III, German Emperor, 
March 9-J une 15, 1888, 305 ; 
succeeds his father \Villialn I, 
32g; death of, 399 
Frederick VI, King of Denmark 
(1808-1839), loses Norway, 59:?; 
establishes consultative assem- 
blies, 18J4, 592 
Frederick VII, King of Denmark 
(1848-1863), 257; grants con- 
stitution (1849 ) to the Islands 
and J uUand, 593; grants con- 
stitutions of 185-
 and 1855, 
593; and Schleswig- Holstein, 593 
Frederick VIII, King of Den- 
mark, 1906-, 595 
Frederick \Villiam III, King of 
Prussìa (1797-1840), character 
of, 19; becomes reactionary, 38- 
43; government of, 146-149; 
death of (1840), 149 
Frederick William I V, King of 
Prussia ( 1840-1861), character 
of, 149; issues the Letter Pa- 
tent of February (1841), 151; 
conflict with the United Landtag, 
152; promises to call a repre- 
sentative assembly to ùraw up a 
consti tu tion, 174; offered leader- 
ship in Germany, 184; declines 
the offer, 185; the "humiliation 
of OlmÜtz,n 185; grants con- 
stitution of 1850, 183-186; be- 
comes reactionary, 241; '\"îlIiam 
I becomes Regent for, 
47; death 
of, ::c?t7 
Free Trade, in England, Bismarck 
on, 310-312; 450-455, 548 
Freiburg, 590 
French Congo, founded, 353 
French Constitution of 1791, 46, 
576 
French Guiana, 359 
French Revolution (178rJ), effects 
of, in France, 6G; influence of, 
shown in the Constitutional 
Charter, 69; loss of French 
colonies as a result of, 371; 
effect of, upon England, 417, 
519 



Freneh Soudan, 374- 
Fre) tag, 2,1 fi 
.FujiYdmn, ()ö7 
.Fulton, anù the Clermont, 7
3 
f'undamental Law of lli15 (Hol- 
land), 579 


Gaeta, Francis I I flees to, 23,j, 
}36; siege of, 237; fall uf, 

31 
Gag Laws or Six ..\cts (England), 
1 
1 9, 12- J 
Galicia, fi2; position in the Aus- 
trian Empire (1861), 390; Poles 
in. favoreù by Taaffe l\linistry, 
400 
Gal\'ani, 3H6 
Galway, -1ö-l; colJeg-e at, 516 
Gamhetta, Léon (18
O-1882),emer- 
gence of, 

1; denounces N a- 
poleon I I I, 2
U ; 2
 t; votes 
against war with Prussin, 293; 
proclaims the French Hepub- 
lie a fter the surrender of 
the Emperor at Seùan, 297; 
escapes from Paris and organ- 
iJ;es new armies, 29R; defeated, 
329; attitude toward the Com- 
munists, 336; llnd the Repuhlic, 
841:; attitude toward the Homan 
Catholic Church, 319, 3fifi; Brog- 
lie .:\linistrr fig-ninst, 350; presi- 
dent of tht' Chmnher of J>epu- 
ties, 351; death of (1882), 355 
Gapon, Father. 710 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe, 1807-1882, 
joins Young Italy, 162; attitude 
toward Ca\'our after the cession 
of Kice, 231 ; early life, 232; and 
the defense of Home. :!33; deter- 
mines to g'0 to Sicil
r, 
33; and 
Ca,.our, 
3 t; conqu
rs Sicily and 
assumes the dictatorship, 235; 
conquers X a plcs, 
35; proposes 
to attack Horne, 235; requests 
Victor Emmanuel to dismiss 
C
"OUT, 237; meeting with Yic- 
tor Emmanuel, 037; retires to 
Caprera, 
37 
Gastein, Cnn\ ention of, 
59, 
61 
Gatton, 413 
General Strike, The resort to the, 
in Hussia (lDO,S), 711-71:J 
Geneva Comrrlission, 1872, 486, 591 
Genoa, HepuLlic of, incorporated 
in Sardinia, 3, 5, 5
; If The Thou- 
laftd" embark from, 23.J. 
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Gentz 1 15 
{
eorg'e, Prince, son of GeorlZe I 
of Gre(>l't', administrator of 
Cretf', G3.J 
George I. King' of Grccce, 1.'<63 
-, fi3 
-(j3j; acqui res the Ton i,m 
Islands, 186
, 63 
; <Iequires 
Thessaly, 1881, 631 
Georp-c I, of gngland, I
lector of 
Hanover, 1.46 
George III (lìGO-1820), death of, 
422; opposition to Catholic 
Emancipation, 426; 445; and 
New South 'Vales, 531 
George I,r (1820-1830), acces- 
sion of, 422; opposition to 
Catholic Emancipation, 426; and 
the Catholic Emancipation . \ct, 
4:2
; death of, 4.:.?H 
German Confederation, orE!'anized 
by the Congress of \ïenna 
(1815), 
f); the Diet of, 
9-30; 
international character of, 31-32; 
and .L\Ietternich, 35, 173; restored 
(1851), 185, 388; Holstein a part 
of, i!J7; llismarck propo
es a 
reform of, ::!6J; Prussia with- 
draws from, :;]ö3; dcclared dis- 
solved by Prussia, 263; ceases 
to exist, <.!67 -;]G8 
German East \frica. 319 
German Empire, 303-328. See 
Germa nv 
German Southwest Africa, 319 
German
., and the Treaty of Paris 
( 181 
), 3; the 'Ietterni('h 5'.S- 
tern in, ;]8, 35; reaction in, 
8- 
tt; ,'arieties of states in, 
9; 
Act of l<('deration of, nt the 
Congress of Yienna, :?9, 3]: the 
Diet of the Confederation of. 29- 
SO; international character of, 31- 
3:.?; problem of unit
 in, 
1:.?-
J6; 
demand for constitutional 
ov- 
ernment in, 35-37; the King of 
Prussia hecornl's reactionary, 3
; 
ferment in the unÍ\'ersities of, 
39; \\' arthurA' resth.al, 39; mur- 
der of Kotzebue, 10; decrees of 
the conference of Carlsbad. -1-1- 
4t; influence of Juh. Re\'olution 
(1l'330) in, 100; revoÌlltÍon (18.JO) 
in, 112; new mea
urt's of re- 
pression, ll:.?; r.letternich su- 
preme in, 113; re"olution (18
8) 
in. 173; Jrorparlnm nt, 17
; Par- 
liamrnt of Frankfort. 174; 
l\larch (1848) revolutions tri- 
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Germany, continued 
umph
nt in, 174; work of the 
Frankfort Parliament, 183; lead- 
ership in, offered to the King 
of })ru::,sia, un; the offer de- 
clined, 185; rejection of the 
work of the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment, 18.3; and the .. humiliation 
of Olmi.it7;," 185; Austria demands 
that the old German Confedera- 
tion of 1813 he revived in 
(1851), 185; reaction in, after 
18-'19, 
,HO-2-1-3; emigration from, 
241; economic transformation 
of 24,3; industrial developnH'nt 
of, ::!-l t; rise of a wealthy mid- 
dle class in, 2-1-5; intellectual 
activity in, 245; influence of 
events in Italy upon thought in, 
246; founding of the N"ational 
Union in, 2-1-6; Bismarck's plan 
for unity in, 255-256; and 
Schleswig- Holstein, 256-Q67; and 
the Danish war, 258; friction be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, 259; 
Convention of Gastein, 259; war 
between Austria and Prussia, 
263-267; Treaty of Prague, 263, 
267; North German Confedera- 
tion formed, 268; organization 
anò government of, 269; alliance 
with South German States, 270; 
consolidation of the new system 
in, 270; South German States 
join Prussia in war against 
France, 293; Franco-German 
war, 
93-299; invasion of 
France, ;296; Germans defeat 
French at 'Vörth, Forbach, 
Spicheren, Borny, Mars-la-Tours, 
and Gravelotte, ;]96; [Tnion of 
Northern and Southern States 
completes German unification, 
301; King 'Villiam I becomes 
Emp<.>ror in. 301 ; growth of 
national feeling in, since 1815, 
303; constitution of the new Ger- 
man Empire. 3mJ-305; and the 
Roman Catholic Church, 306; the 
KlIltllrkampf in. 
306-
HO; causes 
of the J\ult urkarnpf, 306; forma- 
tion of the Center Party, 
J07; 
Dog-ma of Papal InfalJihility, 
307; the Old Catholics, 
J07; the 
Falk Laws. 30R; ('onfJiet of 
Chur('h and Statc, 
JOH; Falk 
Laws suspended (1879), 309; 
rescinded (188Ij), 309; religious 


Germany, cont ;n 11" (/ 
orders exeept Jesuits permitted 
to rcturn to (1887), 309; adopts 
the policy of pl'otection, 310; 
growth of Socialism in, 312; at- 
tempts upon tllC life of the Em- 
)1<'>1'01'. 313; measures against 
the Socialbts, 313; failure of 
thcse measures and continued 
growth of the Socialist party 
in, 31 L l; the Imperial Govern- 
ment of, undertakes social re- 
form, 315; Sickness Insurance 
Law (1888), Accident Insurance 
Laws (1884 and 1885), Old Age 
Insurance Law (1889), 316; a 
colonial empire results from the 
adoption of the policy of pro- 
tection in, 31H; colonies in Af- 
rica, 319; alliance of the Three 
Emperors, 320; Austro-German 
Treaty of 1879. 321; Triple Al- 
liance (1882), 321, 382; death of 
\\Tilliam I, 3::?::.?; accession and 
death of Frederick III. 322; ac- 
cession of \\Tilliam I I, 322; Anti- 
Socialist policy abandoned, 323; 
expansion of German industry, 
3.:H,; as a naval power, 32,t; con- 
tinued growth of socialism in, 
324; the Social Democratic party 
numerically the largest in, 3.25; 
demand for electoral reform in 
Prussia, 326; demand for par- 
liamentary reform in, 3
6; de- 
mand for ministerial responsi- 
bility in, 327; the present situa- 
tion in (1909), 328; troops with- 
drawn from France (1871- 
1878), 33R; emigration from, 
ceases (1908), 38G; attitude to- 
ward her colonies, 546; growth 
of, 5.H); acquisitions in Africa, 
1884-18!JO, 554,; at the Confer- 
ence of tl1P Powt'rs. 187'6, 554; 
at the Con ferencc of Berlin, 
188-
-1885, 555; and the Congress 
of Berlin (187 R), 625-6
6; a tti- 
tude of, toward the breaches of 
the Berlin Treaty (1878), (j29, 
640; intervenes with Hussia and 
France in Japan, 696; establishes 
a " sphere of influence" in China 
( 18!J8), G97; helps to rescuc the , 
legations in Peking- (l!IOO), G9S 
Gioherti, 1801-1852, 164-16,); au- 
thor of U The .i.Uoral (lnd Civil 
Primacy of the Italians /' 16 L ), 



Glndstonr, 'ViIlinm Fwart, I tiO!J- 
898, denounces the N'eapoJitan 
f!O\'ernrm'nt, 215; and the tariff, 
155; Chancellor of the J.
x- 
chl'lluer (18,j2-185ti, 1R;j!)-18G6) 
anù his policy, .1-59; and Postal 
S.l\'ings Banks (1 
()2), I-j9; and 
State Insuranct: (1."'11; 
 J, 4j!); in- 
troduces Reform Bill of 18fì6, 
which is defeated, I-(j{- I-ti2; nnù 
the Heform Bill of 18(;7, -Hì
; 
early life of, .
(ì5; entt"rs Parlia- 
Jnen"t (18.1,l), IGfi; Icadl'r of the 
Liberal Parh", .W(;; First ::\Iinis- 
try of (18';8-1871,), 'l-fifi; Ilnd 
Ireland, lti7; ltefonn.. (Jf; - -rlis- 
estahlishment of the \nglican 
Church in Ireland (1869), 47:2; 
Irish Land Ad of 1870, 475; 
Forstt'r Education Act of uno, 
47H; aholition of the purchase 
fII)'strffi in the army (1871), .1
2; 
Ci\'il Sef\'it'l' reform (1870), 
IR..?; Ballot Law of 1812, 183- 
4fH;-waning popularity of, I-R4; 
Irish Pniversity Dill of 1
73 ùe- 
feat('d, 1-85; resi
ns hut returns 
to office, 185; unpopularity of 
the forei
n policy of, t.hò; and 
the \Iahama award, ."
f); fall of 
ministr) of. .I-
fì; Sceond l\Iinis- 
try of. 1880-1R85, .190-196; He- 
form l3ill of I."\,o{
, .t!)
; Hedis- 
trihution Act of 188.i, [93; fall 
of the ministry of, 188,;, -197; 
and the Irish Ùomc Htlle .Move- 
mente .197- W9; Third :\linbtrv of 
(18
1; J, 1-99; introduc'('s the I-Îome 
It ule 13 ill, 500; Hnd the Land 
PUf<'has(" Bill, !JOI; and the de- 
feat of the Iloll1e H ule Bill, 50 
; 
rlissoh l'S Purliament, appeals to 
the }woplc ami is defeated. 50 
; 
Fourth )linistry of (1892-18[11, J, 
507 -510; in t roc I UCl''> Second 
lIom(' Uule Bill (18!JJ), 507- 
50!); Parish Coundls Bill of 
18!1
. !J09; r('signs (18!I
J, .rHO; 
on the House of Lord.;, 510; 
death of (I."m8), 510; poli(')' of, 
in South ..\ frie(l, 5:J9; and till" 
Pretoria Convl'ntion of 1881, 
5.10; and the london Com"cntion 
of 18f"'
' 540; and EJ!}'pt, 5(ìO- 
561; ùenounces the Turks, m.?2 
GlnsJ!ow, gain of, in I louse of 
Commons hV Uedistribution . \ct 
of 1885, 49' 
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(;nt"isennu, 1 
 
(jllcÏst, ('stimat(' of, com'('rnin
 
cultivahle l.md in lIu' United 
h:in
d()m, ,'"12 
GOl'lhl', on Frederick '\"illiam I V, 
119 
(;o
ol, 65:1 
(jordon, (ì('ner.d, in th(' Sou d ,.111, 
5fil-5 f ì2; d('ath of. ,j'ì2 
tjorenn kin, Prime 'Iini,>t('r. i"suc"s 
in U;(' name of tht> Tsar the" or- 
ganic laws," 7]
; 71.5 
GÜrgl'i, Ilung-arian commtlnder, 
eapitulah's nt \ïl;ig-o
. 180 
Gortehakotf, H ussian Chancellor, 
on the Congrl'
s of Berlin, 320 
Go
ch('n, GeorJ!l' ,Joachim, in the 
Glaùstont" )] inistry, 1"';';8, Hì5; 
I){'coml's a Liberal-Unionist, 50t 
Gotha. Socialist prog-ramll1
 of 
1815, adopted nt, 31:2 
Gramont, Duke of, and the Span- 
ish ('aIH1iducy of Prince Leo- 
pold. 
90-.::?9 1 
Grar1\'ille, Lord, on England and 
Eg-ypt, 5(iO 
Grattan, -l9h 
Gravcloth", Germans defeat French 
at, Q9(; 
Great Britain. See England 
Urt'at JJ.l',
t('rll, sails from Bristol 
to Kcw York, 721 
Grel'ce, "r ar of Independence of, 
tiO l-()] 1; condition of the Greeks 
(18,!O), fiOl; intdleetual re\'Ï\'al 
in, GO.); thf' J It'tairia Philike 
founded in (181
J, r,Oj; char- 
acter of the war in (1821-18
!J), 
fjOti; fOf<'ign intervention in, 607- 
(j09; and the battle of X avarino 
(18!1), (HO; creation of the 
Kil1J!ùom of, (ill; oppo
es the 
Treat) of San St('fano (18i8), 
fi21-; and the Congr
::. of ß('r- 
lin (1878), lì2fi; since Vn,1. fi:

- 
63fi; reign of Otto I, 633-ti3i; 
t11l' lIlona reIn 0 f. he('onws ('011- 
stitutional (is 
 
 J, f ì 31; England 
('cdl's the Ionian I:-.lan<b to, 
l
(H. fj3
; Constitution of 18(j
, 
(i:U,; annexes Thessal

, 1881, 6

; 
declares war ag-ainst Turkey, 
(18!11), is d('fcated und }OSt'S 
parts of Thessalr. h
.:;; and 
Crete, f;
Jj; present condition of, 
6:
5; nspir.ltions of, (ì:tj; Crete 
declares for union with, 1908, 
639 
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Greek Church, Ecclesiastics of, 
hanged, 606; in Russia, 645; 
Alexander III and, 670 
Greenland, 59-t 
Grégoire, elected to French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, is excluded, 79 
Gré\'y, Jules, proposition of, con- 
cerning the Presidency of the 
Second Republic, 197; elected 
President of the Third Republic, 
351; forced to resign, 355 
Grey, Earl, Prime .Minister, and 
the First Reform Bill, 430; re- 
signs, 436; recalled and given 
power to create Peers to pass 
the Reform Bill, 436; succeeded 
by Lord :l\lelbourne, 451 
Grey, Sir Edward, British Foreign 
l\1inister, on the infraction of 
the Berlin Treaty of 1878 
(1908), 641 
Grote, and the secret ballot, 483 
Guadaloupe, French possession 
(1815), 371 
Guam, 319 
Guiana, in South America, French 
possession, 1815, 371; part of 
Dutch, acquired by England, 
519 
Guinea, French annexations in, 374 
Guizot, Courses of, suspended, 86; 
reinstated, 89; and the conserv- 
ative party, 120; rivalry of 
Thiers and, 130; ministry of 
(181,0-1848), 133-142; observa- 
tion of, concerning Cavour, 
232; on the Ollivier :\1inistry and 
the Hohenzollern candidacy, 2952 
Gustavus IV, King of Sweden, 11 
Gustavus V, King of Sweden, 
1901-, 600 


Haakon VII, King of Norway, 
1903-, 600 
Habeas Corpus Act, suspension of, 
in England, 1817, 421; suspen- 
sion of, in Ireland, 470 
Hadley, A. T., on the importance 
of railroads, 725 
Hague, The, N" orway and Sweden 
and the International Arhitra- 
tion Tribunal at, GOO; First 
Peace Conferpnce (18fl9), 730- 
733; Second Peace Conference 
(1907), 734-735 
Hallam, Arthur, and Gladstone at 
E ton, 465 


Ham, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
imprisoned at, 129, 199, 27R 
Hamburg, member of the North 
German Confederation, 268; 
member of German Empire, 304; 
merchants of, establish trading 
stations, 318 
Hamburg-American steamship line, 
established (181,1), 724 
Hanotaux, description of the 
"bloody week" in Paris, 335, 
336; on the constitution of 1815, 
348 
Hanm-er, importance of, in the 
German Diet, 30; a possession 
of the English royal family, 31; 
form of government in, 36; and 
the Zollverein, 149; the National 
Union founded in, 24.6; supports 
Austria in the war of 1866, 263; 
conquered by Prussia, 264-265 ; 
King of, taken prisoner, 264; 
incorporated in the Prussian 
Kingdom, 267; England loses, 
44.6 
Hanseatic towns, 149 
Hapsburg, House of, advantages 
gained at the Congress of 
Vienna, 8; ancient possessions 
of, 23; Hungary renounces al- 
legiance to, 179; territorial 
gains and losses of, 404 
Harbin, 697, 699 
Harcourt, Sir William Vernon, 
and the budget of 1891" 511 
fIargreaves, 407, 7QQ 
Harrow, 4.77 
Hartington, Lord (later Duke of 
Devonshire) becomes a Liberal- 
Unionist, 50-1< 
Haussmann, Baron, beautifies Paris, 
21Q 
Hedley, William, constructs the 
Puffing Billy J 724 
Heidelberg, Liberals at, call the 
V orparlament, 174 
Heligoland, retained by England 
in 1815, 9, 519 
Helmholtz, 246 
Henry, Colonel, and the Dreyfus 
Case, 3,)9; commits suicide, 
3()1 
Herzegovina occupied by Austria, 
320; 
ained by Austria-Hun- 
gary, 404.; formally annexed hy 
Austria-Hungary (1908), 405, 
639-640; insurrection of, 1815, 
620 



Hesse-Cassel, revolutionary movc- 
Ilu'nts in (1830), Ill; supports 
\ustria in the war of n,t;ti, ;JfB; 
EI('(,tor of, taken prisonC'r hy 
Prussia, )f; 
; incorporated in the 
Pruo.;sian King-dum, ]ti7 
Ilesse- D.umstadt, 
ranted con
titu- 
tion (18.!()), 31; '>uppurt.:) \us- 
tria in the \\ ar of 1 
(j(j, ](;3 
lIetairia Philike (181 
), fjOj 
Hohenluhe, German Chancellor, 
18!1 
- / !1fJ0, 32
J 
IIohen/..ollern, The Spanish can- 
lliòa('y of Leopold of, .290 ß !P; 
619 
Holland, acquisitions of, hy Treaty 
of Paris (181 U, 3; King of, a 
memuer of the German Confed- 
eration, 31: and the Congress of 
Yienna, 101; and the Belgians, 
101-101; influence of the July 
He\olution (1830) in, 103; Bpl- 
gimll be('omcs a kingdom inde- 
pendent of, 105; !\('W, 531; Eng-- 
land sei7.es C'lpe Colony, a pos- 
session of, 53H; stations of, in 
Africa (181,)),551; sinee 18,10, 
57!J-.1h 1; rulers in, siu('e 183(), 
579; Fundamental Law of 1813 
in, 579; Constitution of 18 
8 in, 
5HO; extpnsion of the franchise 
in, 5rll; colonies of, 5g1; estah- 
lishes trade centers at the five 
treaty ports of China, 6g6; oh- 
tain
 a trading- station on the 
peninsula of J)eshirna, 690; also 
called The X etlwrlands 
Holstein. memher of German Diet, 
31, ;!.j7. Sf1C S('hleswig-I1ol
tein 
Iioly _\lliam'(' (181,;), .Alexander 
I and, H, ().W; ('ompo'iition and 
charaC'ter of, 1.1--16; and :\It'ttl'r- 
nieh, 1!1; converted into an engine 
of oppression. to; triumph of, 
in Xnplps, Piedmont, and Spain, 
6
J, .1(; 1-; anù tht' Spanish-Ameri- 
can ('olonies, GI-65; powC'rl('s
- 
nec;s of (18,10), 100; En
land's 
dcfiar1C'C' of, 12-.!, f.O
 
Holy Homan Empirp. '19, 3.; 
} lolyrood Pula('e, 9H 
l-Iome \30\ ermnent Asso('iation of 
I reland, Set lIolllr H.ule (I re- 
land) 
1-10111(' H.uJe (I rpJand), 1\Iove01cnt, 
49- 1 ; Party formed. in;; Il',H)ers 
of, party adopt poli('
 of ob- 
struction, 198; party holds bal- 
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Home Hule, continued 
ance of power (lli86), 5UO; First 
Bill for (1886), .100-501.; SCC'- 
ond Bill for (18!J;J), 507-,j09 
Hong Kon
, ceded to England by 
China (V

.!), (jk,) 
U II opes of Italy" (18

) by 
C<>sare Balho, 165 
lIôtel de VHle, Lafayette and 
Louis Philippe (183Ò) at, 9í; 
meeting place of Provisional 
Go\ernment, 1,.1-, 191; proclama- 
tion of the French Republic at, 

97 
U l/Ollse of Commons, The Rolten/' 
bv Lovett, I- 
7 
Hu()son Bay territory, English 
possession, 519, 5.-23; purchased 
by the Dominion of Canada, 
1869, 519 
Hugo, \"ictor, CJ75 
Humhert I, King of Italy (1818- 
19(0), succeeds his father, Yic- 
tor Emmanuel II, 380; reforms 
under, 3Bl; and the Triple Al- 
liance (1882)), 3H;?; assassination 
of (1900), 384 
Hundred Da,'s, 13 
IIun
arian .Constitution before 
1848, 15:> 
Hungary, a part of the Austrian 
Empire, !?
J; races in, g4; gov- 
ernment of, ....6; national and 
racial movement in, 15"'; consti- 
tution of, hefore 1 
 
8, 155; im- 
portance of the nohility in, 155; 
feudalism in, 15:>; Széchenyi and 
reform in, 156; the Junguage 
question in the Diet of, 157; 
rise of a radical party in, 157; 
Kossuth, IjR; dell1and
 of the 
Hungarian
 in 18
7, 159; the 
dedsiv(' intervention of, IG9; 
Kossuth's speed. against ..\us- 
tria, 169; Diet of, p<bSC:'t the 
l\larch LRW
. 170; becomes prae- 
tic.IIIy indepC'JH]ent, 171; cÏ\'il 
dissension in, 176; \ustria ex- 
ploits the situation in. 177; radi- 
('HI partr in, 
ci7es control. 178; 
dedares Fral1('i
 J useph a u..urp- 
er, 1,9; war with _ \ ustria, 1,9; 
declares Iwr indep('mlt>I1('(', 179; 
conquered, ISO; con
titutional 
ri#!hts of, aholished, 1 
f); \ u
- 
tria's \'en
eance in, It'\O; attitude 
toward Au"tria in the \ustro- 
Prussian "Y ar (/866), ](;6; \us- 
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Hungary, continued 
tria 1 s punishment of, 388; posi- 
tion of, in the Empire (1861), 
390; refuses to coöperate with 
Austria, 390; asserts her "his- 
toric rights," 391 ; demands 
restoration of her constitution 
of 18S8, 39]; Compromise of 
1867, 393-396; Francis Joseph 
crowned King of (1867), 393; 
constitution (18.
8) restored, 395; 
l\fagyars, the dominant race in, 
395; divisive effect of the prin- 
ciple of nationality in, 396; op- 
position of .:\Iagyars to the de- 
mands of the Czechs in, 398 ; 
Kingdom of, since 1867, 102- 
405; the :Magyars and the policy 
of l\Iagyarization, 403; the 
Croatians in, 403; race ques- 
tions in, 403; struggle over the 
question of language in, 40-t; 
suffrage in, 404., See Austria- 
Hungary 
Hunt, at Peterloo, 421; speech on 
the Reform Bill, 433 
Huskisson, 42
; economic reforms 
of, 423; reform in Navigation 
Laws, 1823-1825, 451 


Ibrahim, son of l\lehemet Ali, 60::2; 
conquers Morea for Turkey, 
607; and the battle of N avarino, 
1827, 610 
Iceland, 594; granted home rule 
(1871,), 595 
Ilchester, Borough of, 433 
Illiteracy, in Italy, 381; decline 
of, in England, 515; in Spain, 
575 
Illyrian Provinces, given to Aus- 
tria by Congress of Yienna, 8 
Imperial Federation (England), 
545-5-l9; problem of, and its 
increasing importance, 5-H]; dif- 
ficulties in the way of, 547 ; 
colonial con ferences and, 5 t8 ; 
confederations within the Em- 
pire, 549 
Imperialism, in England, 487 ; 
Joseph Chamherlain and, 511 
India, French possessions (1815) 
in, 371; Civil Service in, 482; 
Queen of England proclaimed 
Empress of (1877), <t89, 52:2; 
English possessions in, prior to 
lS/.j, 519; work of the East 
India Company in, 519-520; 


India, continued 
overthrow of the 
:lahratta con- 
federacy in (1816-1818) 5;?0; 
England annexes the Punjab in 
(181,5-181,9), 5:30; Sepoy :Mutiny 
in (1857), 5:10-521; government 
of, transferred to the Crown 
(1858), 5

; declared an Em- 
pire (1876), 5ÇJ2; government of, 
5g
; population of, 52::!; and the 
South African 'Val' (1899), 544; 
and the Opium 'Val', 685 
Indian :l\Iutiny, 521 
Indian Ocean, French colonial ex- 
pansion in, under the Third Re- 
public, 373; French colony of 

adagascar in, 374 
Indo-China, French colonial ex- 
pansion in, under the Third Re- 
public, 373, 681 
Industrial Legislation ;-in France, 
under the Provisional Govern- 
ment (181,8), 191-19:3;-in Eng- 
land, agitation for improved 
conditions of labor by Owen, 
Sadler, Fielden, and Ashley, 
44g; Factory Act of 1833, 449; 
Labor in l\1ines Act of 1842, 
455; Factory Acts of 1844, 
1847, and ì850, 456; Factory 
and 'V orkshop Consolidation 
Act of 1878, 456; Act (1889) 
regulating the employment of 
women and children, 506-507; 
Factory and W orksho}J Act of 
1901, 457 ;-in New Zealand, 
535-536 
Industrial Revolution, in France, 
137; in Austria, 153; in Ger- 
#< many, 244; in England, 406-409; 
in Russia, 673-676; rise of the 
factory system, 7Çlg 
Inglis, Sir Robert, speech of, in 
opposition to the Heform Bill, 
13
; l\lacaulay's reply to, 43-1 
Inheritance tax, in England, 511; 
in New Zealand, 535 
Initiative, The. in Switzerland, 589- 
590 
Inkermann, hattle of, fil.j. 
Inquisition, The, in Spain, 47; in 
the States of the Church, 55 
Institute of .J.tfinill[! E n!Jineers at 
St. Petersb'llr!J, Resolution of, 
on the war with Japan, 706-707 
lnsurance Laws, Gcrm:m
r, Sick- 
ness (1883), Accident (188
 
and 1885), Old Age (1889), 316 



Inf;uran('
, Shte, Germanv anù, 
315-:U (j; \ ust ria find. .WÒ; I':ng-- 
land ami, -I.j!). ,jlj-jHi; 1'\t'W 
í' eal
UJd nnd, 5:15-:>:1(j; Denmark 
und, j!) I- 
Interpellation, Hi,:rht of, granted 
in Fran('c (11\1;1), 2Hl 
Inter\'t'ntion, Doctrine of the 
right of, 5R-60; npplieation of, 
se also Congrc
sc
 and lIol,} 
Alliance 
Ionian Islands, occupied hy" Eng- 
land, 9; proteetorate of England 
0\'(' r, 519; En J!land cedes, to 
Greece, 1 Kfj
. fi:U 
Irelnnd, n('pre
entation in House 
of COIllInnlls (181,j), 410; suf- 
fraJ!e in, L?fi; U'Connell founds 
the Catholic . \sso('iution in, .U7; 
O'Connell elected to Parliament 
from County of Clare, 1-27; re- 
strietion of the suffrage in. '1-!28; 
g-h en int'reased reprt'st'ntation, 
437; famine of 1R
,'j-18
1, 153, 
469; Heform Hill (1868) for, '164; 
Gladstonc and, ,lfi7; condition 
(lH13) in, t67-.t6!); Catholic 
Emalwipation .Act (182[J),1-69; 
franchise qualification in. raised, 
1.69; R('peal aJ!itation in, 4fi9; 
O'Connell and the I ri
h party 
in, .t69 ; Young I relanel, '1-69; de- 
cline of tht' population in, 470; 
und the Feninn 1\lo\'elllent, 1-70; 
suspension of tlw Ilaheas Corpus 
Act in, 470; the Irish Church, 
46H, 1.71; the tithe war in. t7
; 
dis('stahlishment of the Irish 
Church (18(W),. t7
; system of 
lnnd tenure in, ,t7;J-t.7I-; misery 
of the peasants in, ,1-7.1-; the 
lTlster systcm of land tenure in, 
475; Land \ct of 1870, 475- 
477; Irish Universih. Dill of 
1873 deff'ated, 1-85;. failun" of 
the Land \d of 1S'tO, ,190; the 
Three [<"'" I and .\ct of 1881 
and flU' Land Court, 191; Re- 
form Bill (188
) for, 1-93; and 
the Ilol1le H nle 'Im.ement. 197; 
Home Hulers hold halance 
of power (18H6), 500; First 
llome Hul(" Bill (1886J, 500-50-
; 
I..uHI Pnrdm'\e Bill introduced, 
1886, 501; policy of coC'rl'Ïon for, 
under the St'conel Salishnry :\Iin- 
istrr, 50j; Land Purchase .\c
 
1891, 505-506; Land Act of 
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Ire!.lI1ù, continu d 
l!J(),l, 506; Second Home H.ule 
Bill (1
9J), 5 c H-509; Lund Pur- 
eha
e \cl of 18!16, 512; Local 
Govcrnment Act (1"\98), 51
; 
Old ..\,:re Pt'nsiOJI'; Law in. 516; 
Irish l ni\'er
ity or Birrell Act 
(1!HJ8), 51fi 
Irish Ch u reh, po
i tion 0 f, in 181:;, 
I-fiH, 1-71; and the Tithe ,\. ar, 
t.7J; disestablbhmcnt of (lli6!J), 
t7g 
I rish Local GO\ ernment Act, 1898, 
512 
Irbh rnivf'rsity, established (1908) 
hy the Birrell Act, 51t) 
Isahella ,II, of Spain (1833-1P6Q), 
dau
hter of Ferdinand \'1 I, 
proclaimed Queen, 5fì6; declared 
of a
e (18 
,J), 568; ahsoluti:-.m 
of, 5tm; overthrow of, 
90, 5fi!}; 
ahdicates in favor of her son 
AI fonso, 570 
Islands, The, of Denmark, Fred- 
("rick VI grants a consultath e 
assemhly to, 592; Frederick \.1 I 
g-rants a constitution (18 
9) to, 
593 
Isle of France, retained hr Eng- 
land in 1
I..j, 9 
I
mail, Viceroy of Ep:ypt, 18GJ- 
1866, Khedive of 1<:l!ypt lsr;G- 
181!1, extravagance of. 5.3R; sells 
shares in the Suez Canal Com- 
pany to En,:rland (1875), 558; 
ahdicates, 559 
Italian ",.. a r of 18.5rJ, 213, 225-229 
Italy, decision of the Congress of 
Vienna concf'rninJ!, R-IO, 5!; the 
:\J(,Uf'rnich s\'stem in, :.?S; re'IC- 
tion and re.volution in, 50-fi2; 
Xapuleon on Itnlian unity, 50; 
sig-nificance of N"apo}eon's Deti\"- 
ity in, 51; awakening- of. 51- 
52; dominance of \u'ttria in, 53- 
5,10; J!o'\"'emment in, 53-56; the 
Carhonari in, 56; revolution in 
Naples (1820). 51; revolution in 
})icdmont (1821), 61; influence 
of the Juk He\'olution (1.'\.10) 
in, 100; re
'olutions in, 1l0-11
; 
conditions in, a fter the revolu- 
tions of 1820. 110; revolutionary 
mo\'ements (1881) in, 110; Aus- 
trian intef\'ention in, 111; thf' 
French seize Ancona. Ill; re- 
sults of the insurrections in, 
Ill-Ill; 1 8 SO -1 8 
 8, Ij9-168; 
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Itah r , continued 
after 1831, 159; l\lazzini, 160- 
16.t ; Young Italy, 161; Gioberti, 
164-165; D'Azeglio, 165; Balbo, 
165; the Risorgimento, 166; elec- 
tion and policy of Pius IX in, 
166; reforms in Tuscanv and 
Piedmont, 167; revolution 
in the 
Kingdom of N"aples (18
8), 167; 
re,.olution in Lomhardv- Yenetia, 
17ÇJ; renounces Austrian con- 
trol, 173; :March (18
8) revo- 
lutions triumphant in, 174; par- 
tially conquered, 175; battle of 
Custozza (1848) in, 176; con- 
quest of, completed, 181; battle 
of Novara, 181; French inter- 
vention in Rome, 18:2; fall of 
Venice, 18:2; reaction in, after 
1848, 215; Victor Emmanuel II, 
King of Piedmont, and the mak- 
ing of the Kingdom of, 216; 
Cavour, 216-239; Piedmont joins 
England and France in a war 
against Russia in the Crimea, 
219; the Congress of Paris dis- 
cusses the question of, 220; cam- 
paign of 1859 in, 2:25, 389; bat- 
tles of :l\1agenta and Solferino, 
2;25; Peace of Villa franca, 225; 
situation in Central, 2:28; Eng- 
land's participation in affairs 
in, 229; :Modena, Parma, Tus- 
cany, and the Romagna added 
to the Kingdom of Piedmont, 
230; cession of Savoy and 
N ice to France ( 1860), 231 ; 
Sicily and Naples conquered by 
Garibaldi in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel II, 234-235; Pied- 
montese troops enter the 
l\Iarches and Umhria, 236; an- 
nexation of the Kingdom of 
Naples and of Umbria and the 
l\Ia rches to Piedmont, 236; all, 
excepting Rome and Venice, 
united under Victor Emmanuel 
II (1861), 237; Bismarck's 
treaty of alliance with. 261; and 
the war of 1866, 263; battle 
of Custozza (lFJ66), 265; Yenetia 
ceded to (1866), 267, 376; neu- 
trality of, in Franco-German 
'Var, 294; takes possession of 
Rome (1870),301; completion of 
unification of, 301; Kingdom 
of, 376-387;difficulties confront- 
ing the new kingdom of, 376; the 


Italy, continued 
constitution of, 377; and the 
question of the Papacy, 378; 
Law of Papal Guarantees, 378; 
the Curia Homana, 379; financial 
status of, 380; death of Victor 
Emmanuel II (1878) and ac- 
cession of his son Humhert I, 
380; the educational problem in, 
380; compulsory education laws, 
1877 and 1904 in, 381; exten- 
sion of the suffrage (1882) in, 
381; and thf' Triple Alliance 
(1882), 321, 382; Depretis 
Iin- 
istry, 382; Crispi ministries, 38:J- 
383; colonial policy, 382; eco- 
nomic distrt'ss, 383; riots of 
(1889) in, 383; policy of repres- 
sion, 383, and the war with 
Abyssinia (1896), 383; Rudini 
l\1inistry, 383; riots of l\lay 
(1898) in, 383; assassination of 
Humbert I (1 noo ), 384; acces- 
sion and character of Yictor 
Emmanuel III, 384; increasing 
prosperity of, 384-387; emigra- 
tion from, to South America and 
the United States, 386; growth 
of, 546; acquisitions of, in Africa 
(1881,-1890), 554; at the Con- 
ference of the Powers (1816), 
554; at the Berlin Conference 
(1881,-1885), 555; attitude of, 
toward the breaches of the Ber- 
lin Treaty of 1878, 629, 640 
I to, Count, 694 


J ahn, persecution of, 43; released, 
150 · 
Jamaica, slavery abolished in 
(1833), 442; English possession, 
519 
J arneson, Dr., 542 
Janina, Ali of, 60:2 
Japan, the country and its civiliza- 
tion, 687-688; the government of, 
688-689.; advent of Europeans 
in, 689; adopts policy of isola- 
tion, 690; treaty with the United 
States (18 F d), 691; abolition of 
the Shogunate in, 69g; trans- 
formation of, 692; abolition of 
the old régime ( 1811), 693; 
adopts European institutions, 
693-694; becomes a constitu- 
tional state, 694; drÌ\'es the 
Chinese from Korea (1894) and 
invades Manchuria, 695; Treaty 



J apun. continlled 
of Shimonosl'ki (189,,)), li!),j-C,96; 
il1Ì1'r\'l'ntion of It lIssia. France, 
and GCl'Illany, 6!)(j; rt'lilUl'lÍshes 
Porl \rUmr und the Liao-tun
 
peninsula, 69ö; l)('lps to rt'scue 
the legations in Pl'kin
, fj9S; 
Anglo-JapulH'se Treaty of 1!10.!, 
700; makes war upon It lIssia 
(1!)()
-I!J(),j), 701-702; Port Ar- 
thur surrenders to. 70]; cap- 
tll res 1\1 ukdt'n, 702; de"t ro\ s 
It ussian tIed, 70'>; sig'lls Treaty 
of Portsmouth (1!IO,j), 702-703; 
and KoreLl, 703 not 
J a,-a, 5
1 
Jeffrey, Francis, on the steam 
engine, IO
 
Jdlaehkh, appoinkd governor of 
Croatia, 177; begins ch il wa r, 
178; J!h en command of all the 
Au...trian troops in Hungary, 
178; \ ktorit's of, 179 
J ena, Students of, and the Rur- 
sdlellsch'! ft, 
$9 . 
Jesuits, in Spain, 41; in Piedmont, 
5.
; in France, G6; in Germany, 
30(;; expelled from Germany, 
30S; expelleù from France 
(1880), :Jj3; suppressed in 
Spain, jfH'; expellt'd from Swit- 
zerland, j
(j 
Jews, admitted to the Hou
(' of 
Commons. 4jb; persecution of, 
in H lIssia, 67:J 
Johannesburg, 5U 
John VI, KinA' of Portug-al, fief'S 
to Br
lzil, 1801, 575; returns to 
Portu ral and accepts the Con
ti- 
tution of 1S.!.!, 576; death of, 
lK?(j, j76 
Joseph, brother of N'apolcon I, 
4j, 57 1 
Joseph II, of _ \ustria, ;o?10 
Joscphine, Empress, 90, Ig1 
Juarez, President of :\le
co, 271, 
27!) 
J ulr 
lonarch), n.t-I-1- t. See 
Louis Philippe 
July Ordinances (18 0), 9g; \\ith- 
drawn, H6 
Jul
 Hevolution of 18; 0, 95; wide- 
spread inftucllC'e of, 100; in Bel- 
gium, 103-101; in Poland, lOR; 
in Itah', 110; in (;ermam'. ll;! 
June [)a
's (UQ8, France),'I!)-I 
Jutland. Fr('derick \'1 
rants a 
consultatÎ\ (' nssemhl) to, 592; 


I
DE",- 


8uS 


J utlanc1. ('on t; n lied 
11'rl'derick V II grant
 a con
li- 
tution (lS
9) to, 593 


Kagoshima, 691 
h..amerun, German colony in Af- 
rica, 319 
Karu Gcoq!e, revolt of tht> Ser- 
\ians under 180
, fiO-I.; murder 
of, 1811, 601.; House of, 633 
K a rs, tLW 
Kent, Duke of, father of Queen 
'"ictoria, 41-j 
Khartoum, 561-56J 
Kiauchau, fi97 
Kiel, gj9; Treaty of (181 
), 591, 
59H 
Rioto, f)
H; )likado leaves, 692; 
l"nh ersit) estahlished at, 693 
Kissin
n, hattle of, 
65 
Kitl'hener, Lord, in the South A f- 
rican '\'ar (18!1[)-J[I02), 513-j4-
; 
recovers the Soudan, 1::396-1891', 
5lh! 
Königgrätz, or Sadowa, battle of, 
between Prussia and Austria 
(18G6), ;'!65; importance of, to 
France, :188 
Koral's, edits the Greek classics, 
605 
Korea, and the Chino-Japanese 
'Var (18!JJ,), (;9j; China recog- 
nizes tht' complete independence 
of, 696; Japan's apprehension 
concerning, fi!)9; the .\ngl()-J up- 
anese Treaty of 19()2 and, 700; 
Japanese armies enter, 701; 
Ihl!;
o-Japan(:..(' \\'ar in (J[IO
- 
HIO,;), 701-702; hy thp Treaty 
of Port
moutlr (l[IO,)} H.ussia 
rt'cognizes Japan's paramount 
interests in. 70] ; Japan and, 
703 notl' 
hossuth. F.ancis, son of Louis 
Kossuth, and his party, 40-1- 
Kossuth, Louis, Iead('r of the lib- 
eral part)' in II un
ary, 157; 
speech in the Diet (18
8), 169; 
COIIIC'; into pO\\('r. 17
; appoint- 
ed President of Hungary, 179; 
resigns in favor of Görgci, IdO; 
flees to Turke,., 180 
Kotl'f'hu(', murdèr of, 40, 61-9 
Krug-er, Paul, 5:

 
Krupp, \Ifred, 2-1-J. 
Kulturkampf, 30f>>-309 
Kuropatkin, General, 701 
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I.abourdonnaye. Minister of the In- 
terior, 90 
Ladrone Islands, purchased by 
Germany from 
pain (1899), 
319 
Lafayette, elected to the Chamher 
of 'Deputies, 78; a leader of the 
HepuLlicans in the July Revolu- 
tion (1830), 97, 123; and the pro- 
gressive party, 119; and the 
Grl-'ek 'Var of Independence, 
G08 
Laffitte, and the progressive party 
in France, 119, 130 
Laharpe, Colonel, tutor of Alex- 
ander I of H.ussia, G-t6 
Laibach, Congress of (1821), 60 
La .:\Iarmora, General, 22:a 
Lamarque, General, B!3 
Lamartine, Em, 136; emergence of, 
141; leader of the Repub- 
licans in the Provisional Govern- 
ment, 143, 188; on the question 
of the flag, 190; head of the 
executive of the National Con- 
stituent Assembly, 193; on the 
mode of electing the president, 
197; candidate for the presi- 
dency of the Republic, 200 
Lancashire, boroughs of, 433; 
gain in House of Commons by 
Hedistribution Act of 1885, 494 
Land Acts (Ireland), 1810, 475- 
477; failure of, it90; 1881, 491, 
499; proposed 18B6, 501, 505; 
1891, 505-506; 1896, 512; 1903, 
506 
Land Court (Ireland), 491 
Landesgemeinde cantons, 588 
Langensalza, battle of, Han- 
overians defeat the Prussians at, 
2G4 
Lassalle, Ferdinand, founds the 
Socialist party in Germany, 
312; founds a journal, the So- 
cial Democrat (1
(5), 31:J; 
reading of his works prohibited, 
314 
Lateran, 379 
Lau('nbur
, Denmark renounces 
all rights to, 259; bought by 
Prus
ia, 2fiO 
Law of Associations,1!JOJ (France), 
3()(; 
Law of Papal Guarantees (1871), 
318 
Lehceu f, l\larshal (Minister of 
\Var), 295 


Lf"dru-RoUin, Socialist candidate 
for the presidency of the Sec- 
ond H.epublic, 200 
Leeds, unrepresented in Parlia- 
ment (1815), 414 
Legations, The, 223 
Legitimacy, Principle of, at Con- 
gress of Yienna, 5-6; disregard- 
ed, 11 
Legitimists (France), Ig
 
Leg-nag-o, 173 
Leipsic, rctained by King of Sax- 
ony at Congress of Yienna, 8; 
celehration of anniversary of, 
at \Vartburg, 39; baUle of; com- 
pared with Königgrätz, 2G5 
Leo XIII, Pope, 1818-1903, elec- 
tion of, 309, 3S0; advises con- 
ciliatory policy toward the Third 
Republic (France), 1
9.1, 357, 
368; attitude toward the Law 
of Papal Guarantees (1871), 
379 
Leopold of Coburg, elected King 
of Belgium, 104. See Leopold 
I, King of Belgium 
Leopold. Prince of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, candidacy of, for 
the throne of Spain, 1869-1870, 
290, 570, withdrawn. 291, 570 
Leopold I, King of Belgium, 1831- 
1865, 279; and the political 
education of Queen Victoria, 
44.5; reign of, 581-58g 
Leopold I I, King of Belgium, 
1865-1909, and the Congo Free 
State, 55-1<-557; calls a confer- 
ence of the Powers, 1816, 554; 
Congress of Berlin, 188
-1885, 
555; criticism of his adminis- 
tration, 556; death of, 58
 
Lesseps, Ferdinand de, and the 
Suez Canal, 558 
Lettcr Patent of February, 1847 
(Prussia), 151 
Liao-tung- peninsula, Japan occu- 
pies, 695; China cedes, to .J apan 
(18!J5J, G9(); Japan relinquishe
, 
696; the Japanese invade, 701; 
Russia transfers, to Japan 
(1905 J, 703 
Liao-yang, battle of, 70g 
Li('bkneC'ht, Socialist leader, 313 
Liechtenstein, 30 
Lin, Chinese Viceroy, and the 
Opium 'Val' (UV,0-iB
2), G85 
Lissa, Italian fleet defeated by 
the Austrian (1S(j6), BG5 



I iterature, in the nineteenth cen- 
turv, 719 
Lithu'anian prm ince!-., Poland and, 
(j(j:l; perst'('ution of the Jcws in, 
(ji ;.! 
Liverpool, 1.(;5; gain in JIousp of 
Commons hv H('distrihution .\ct 
of 188.j, Hi..; und tire prohlem 
of trnnsportation, 723, 7-25 
I.iverpool, Lord, and the Six Acts, 
.p;.! 
Lhingstone, David, 1RI3-1813, Af- 
rican c:\plorations of, 5':>;'?-553 
Lh'onia, 61-,') 
LomLardo-\rent'tian Kingdom ac- 
· qui red hr Austria at Congress of 
Vienna, 
, :.!3. 52-S:J; gO\ ern- 
ment of, :;:J-,')-I; revolution in, 
17-2, 34
; reaction in, after 18 
R, 
015; ag-reelllent Ilt Plomhit're... 
conce-rning. .1!3; Austria loses 
(lR
9-1S66), "o
 
Lomhardy, acquired by Austria at 
Congr(,s:i of Yienna, 9; revolu- 
tion in, 172; Austria recovers, 
176; reaction in, uftcr 1,Q
8, 
215; war in (1859), 9;?5; Sar- 
ùinia reeei\ es, Ln' the Peace 
of \'illafranca, iw; illiteracy 
in (18tH), 381; Austria. loses, 
389 
London, Con fercnces of the 
Powers in (1830-18.11), recog- 
nize the Kin
dom of BelJ!ium, 
105; Conference (18 
f)), Eng- 
land, H ussia, \ ustria, and Prus- 
sia make a treaty with Turkey, 
13;]; Protocol (18,j,?) concerning 
S chi e s w i g-lloistein, ::257-2':>8; 
Conference (18t;!,) unslH'cessful, 
238; gain of, hy ({('distrihu- 
tion \ct of 18R/j, HH; jour- 
nals of, oppo
c Irish Ilome 
Hule, 50t; (
ladstonian vote in 
(188tj), .:>0..; the Old . \ge Pen- 
sion" I.aw in the County of, 
5W; Convention of (lHSJ,), 
510; Colonial Conferences in, 
51S; Treah' of (n...!1), (j09 
london SI",,;lard, .1-19 
London Pelf!,qraph, Octoher 28, 
I!J()8, intt'r\'Í('w with Emperor 
\\ïlliam II, a11 
London Timr,fI, on cause of tht" 
Prl1......ian ,ictor) at I{Ünig- 
I!r;itz, 266; on th
 Drt'yfus Case, 
3(j:,! 
Lonsdale, Lord, 413 
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1 orraine. German
 invdùt., 
96; 
large part of, ceded to G
r- 
JIIany Ly Treatiel.) of Versaillt's 
und Frankfort, :100; in the Ger- 
lUan Empire, 303; loss of, hy 
France, 3:J7 
LOllhd, I:: m ilt', Pre"iident of tlw 
Fr('lwh UepuLlic (18!J!J-l!lOtj), 

J(j I; pardons Dreyfus, 3fi;;?; vl....itl.) 
Victor Emmanuel 1 I I ( l!J() 
), 
3(jB 
louis i\apoleon (King of Hol- 
land), 110, 121 
Louis Kapoleon Bonaparte (N'a- 
poleon I II) (son of Louis K a- 
poleon), 1:21-1
8; Boulogne fiasco, 
1-29; favors the restoration of the 
Pope, IA:2; opportunity of, 198; 
his previous career, ] 99; elect
d 
a memher of the Constituent 
Assemhly, 199; a candidate for 
the presidency, 19fJ; causes of 
his triumph, 200; elected prer.;i- 
dent, Ðeceml)('r 10, 18 
8, -200; 
comhines with the Legislative As- 
semhly to "rush the Hepubli- 
cans, 201-20:!; demands the re- 
vision of the Constitution in 
order to prolong his Presidency, 

03; AssemLly votes against re- 
vision of the Constitution, 20:J; 
prepares for a coup d'état, 20:J; 
demands from \sscmhh' the re- 
peal of the Franchise" I .aw of 
18.j(), 203; coup d'état of Dceem- 
Ler oJ, 1831, ;l0
; his proclama- 
tions, 20 
; appeals to the people, 
205; prochimed Emperor, De- 
cemher 2, 18,'j,!, 20.3-206; char- 
ncter of, "">O(); hie; programme, 
201; his powers, 208-209; his 
marriag-e, ;]10; his activities, 
211; J!cneral prosperity under, 
21:2; with England and Pied- 
mont wa
es war against H ussia. 
in the Crimea, :21-2; Congress of 
Paris (18;;6), 21
; hirth of nn 
heir, 212; his policy of peace, 
213; Cavollr and, 2-20-:2:.27; his 
interest in Itah', '-22-2; interview 
at Plomhii'res, oj:.2]: commands his 
a rmr in Italian CamlMil!n, 1:.2,'); 
intprview with the Emperor 
Frands Jos('ph I at \ïlla franc.!, 
2:!3; reasons for his action, 2=.!6; 
hargain with Cavour. 2:m; An- 
nexes SU\'O\ and Xicp, 2:n; re- 
sentment òf England toward, 
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Louis X apoleon Bonaparte, con- 
tillued . 
231, ::?74; approves of the in- 
vllsion of the Papal States by 
the Piedmontese, 236; methods 
of, copied by Frederick \\7illiam 
IV, of Prussia, 241-243; dis- 
astrous effect of the Italian war 
upon, 27
; vacillation of, 273; 
makes secret treaty of com- 
merce (1860) with England, 274; 
turns to the Liberals, 'i75 ; in- 
creases powers of Parliament,g75; 
and the l\lexican Expedition,
77, 
5fi9; overthrows the .Mexican Re- 
public, 278; failure of the ex- 
pedition, 279; effects of the fail- 
ure upon, 280; grants conces- 
sions to liberalism, 280; attacks 
upon, 28;J; transformation of the 
Empire completed under, 283; 
unwise adherence to his doctrine 
of nationalities, 
85; attitude to- 
ward Sehleswig-Holstein affair 
(1864), 286; meeting at Biar- 
ritz (1865), 
60, 286; fails to 
use his opportunity in 1866, 
287; failure of diplomacy of, 
288; attitude toward the candi- 
dacy of Prince Leopold for the 
Spanish throne, 290; fails to 
secure alliances with the Powers, 
294; surrenders to King \Vil- 
Ham I of Prussia at Sedan 
(1810), 297; growth of the So- 
cialists under, 331-33
; and the 
Third Hepublic, 341; conquests 
under, 373; attitude toward 
Russia (1854), 613; and the 
Danubian Principalities (1859), 
618 
Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
King' of tlw Freneh (18.W-IK
H), 
candidacy of, 96; made Lieu- 
tenant-General of Francf', 96 ; 
proclaimed King, 98; recognized 
by the Powers, 100; favors elec- 
tion of Leopold of Cohurg- as 
King of Belgium, 104; attitude 
toward the revolutionary mo\'c- 
ments (18.11) in Italy, 110; 
reign of, 114-14.,1-; career of, 
114; his liheralism, 11,1-; his leg-al 
title to thf' throne, 115; and the 
revised Constitution, 116; the 
franchise lowered (1R;11), 117; 
charactt'f of the July .Monarchy, 
117; insecurity of the régime, 
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Louis Philippe, continued 
118; the progressive and con- 
servative parties under, 119; 
popular unrest, 120; Casimir- 
Périer l\Iillistr)T, Ig0-121; and 
the Legitimists, 12:l; Hepublican 
insurredions (1832), 1:23; vigor- 
ous measures of the govcrnment, 
1524; attempts upon the life of, 
125; the September Laws 
(1833), 1::!5-126; and the N'a- 
poleonic legend, Ig7-1Q9; per- 
sonal government of, 131; min- 
istry of Thiel's, 131-13.9; minis- 
try of Guizot, 133-11
; industrial 
revolution, 137; growth of social- . 
ism under, 138-139; opposition to 
the policy of the Go\'ernment, 
139-14.2; overthrow of, 14:2-143; 
influPlwP of his fall in Central 
Europe, 169; conquests of, 373 
Louis I, King of Bavaria, aids 
Greeks, 60S; son of, becomes 
King of Greece, 1833, 611 
Louis I, King of Portugal (1861- 
1889), 577 
Louis XV, King of France, loss of 
colonial empire under, 371 
I.ouis XVI, King of France, 9:1,114 
Louis XVIII, King of France, 
(1814-18'24), restored to the 
French throne, 2; and the First 
Treaty of Paris (1814), 3; and 
the Second Treaty of Paris 
(1815), 13; and Alexander I, 16, 
647; reign of, 66-83; and the 
Constitutional Charter (1814), 
67-70; character of, 70; difficul- 
ties of his situation, 71-75; the 
\Vhite Terror, 73; prorogues the 
Chamber, 74; checks the Ultras, 
74; and the Congress of Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle, 75; sends army into 
Spain (1823), 82; death of, 8;?; 
character of his reign, 98 
Louvel, assassin of Duke of Berry, 
80 
Lovett, Author of U The Rotten 
IIouse of Commons," 4-1.7 
Lowe, Hohert, on the Reform Bill 
of 1867, 464; in the Gladstone 
:Ministry (1868), 465 
Lowell, A. L" on the franchise in 
Englan<.J, 495-496; on the peo- 
ple of India, 52
 
Lüheck, memher of the North Ger- 
man Confederation, 268; mem- 
ber of the German Empire, 30-1. 



Lucca, 5'1 
LUl'crne, 58.1. 
LUl'hno\\, oJ;? 1 
Luxcmhourg Palace, Labor Com- 
IIlis
ioll meets <It, 191 
Luxemburg. memher of th. Ger- 
man Confederation, :H 
Lyons, Hcpuhlican insurrpction in 
(183
), l
H; insurrection of 
workinJ;,l"J11cn in, IJrl 
LJ"tton, Lord, Viceroy of India, 
5: n 


.r..Itf.llSSen, financial reformer of 
Prussia, ] ,1.8 

Ia('dulay, Thomas ßahington, on 
the First Heform BiB, 1-34; on 
Gladstone, lfifi 

Jacaula.r, Zachary, anù the anti- 
slavery agitatioll, .t.l0 

Iac('donia, nnd the Treaty of San 
Stefano, 1878, 6
-J.; disposition 
of, hy Congress of Berlin, 1818, 
G!5; question of, G27 
!\Iackintosh, and the Pcnal Code, 
42.1- 
1\18C Mahon, 'Iarshal, defeated in 
the battle of 'V örth, 
96; chosen 
President of the French Hepub- 
lic, 312; establishment of the 
Septcnnate, 3"3; struggle with 
the Chamber, 3tH-:H9; his con- 
ception of the presiùency. 3-19; 
resig-ns, 351; the Homan Catholic 
Church and the Republic undt:r, 
36(J 
Madagascar, France sends expe- 
dition to, 353; Frel1C'h colony, 
37.1. 

Iadcira, part of th(' Kingdom of 
Portugal, 57R 

ladrid, riots in (1820), "9; the 
Con1!Tl'
" of Yeron'l and the 

Iadrid Govcrnment, 62-fi3; the 
Chrhtino'i ('ontrol, 5(;(; 
l\lag-enta, battle of, 223, 725 
l\Iahratta Con federllCr, Overthrow 
of, 5:20 
l\ra
yars, position of, in Hung-ar}', 
!H, l,j-I, J.fi; succeed in making' 
::\lagTar th
 official lan
uagp in 
lIun
ar} (18H), ]5.; the 
Croatians rise ng-ainst, 1 ;7- J 7K; 
Francis J o::.eph I and, :
R
; A us- 
glcich sutisfa('tory to. 39 t; op- 
pose the demands of th
 C /.pchs, 
39
; and lhe policy of 'Jagyariza- 
tion, .W3; .Francis Kossuth, lead- 
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::\lll
1) aI'S, contintted 
cr of a }Mrty of, -to 
; oppose 
the" o('cupation " of Bosnia and 
llcrzcgovilln, 1-05 
1\lahdi, leader of revolt in the 
Soudan, 5fil-5ö2 

lahmud I I, Sultan, refuses the 
armistice of the Treatr of Lon- 
don (lK
7), fi09-fil0; war with 
It ussia (1828), (H 0; signs Treaty 
of Adrianoplt' (18l9), 611 

Iajllba Hill (1881), 5:19 
l\Jalta, retained by England in 
181.;, 9, 519 
.Manchester, unrepresented in Par- 
lianH'nt (181,;), 414, 4
-J.-1
5; 
Anti-Corn-Law l.en1!ue founded 
at, 18J!), 45
; ßnd the prohlem 
of transportation, 7
3, 725 
1rlanchuria, invaded hy the .J ap- 
anese, fi9,') ; H usç;ian entrance 
into, 697; Russian activity in, 
(}99; Husso....Japanese 'Varin, 
701-70]; disposition of, by 
Treaty of Portsmouth (1905), 
703 
l\lanifesto of AUg1lst 19, 1905 
( Russia), 710-71 I 

lanifesto of October 30, 1905 
(Hussia), 713 
l\lanin, Duniel, Republican leader 
in Yen ice, 173; on Italv, 2=:? 1 
l\lanitoba, admitted into. the Do- 
minion of Canada, 1870, 529 
l\lanllel, elected to the French 
Chamber of Deputies, 78 
l\.lallupl I I, King of Portugal, 
1908-, 578 

Iarch Days (18 
8), Hungary, 
]70, 174 
1\lar('h Laws (Hungary), 18
8, 
170-17], ]77, 179 

larches, The, 235; annexed to 
Piedmont (1860), 5236 
'Jaria Christinn, Queen Hegent ot 
Spain, 57.. 
1\laria da.. Gloria (Maria II), 
Queen of Portugal, 1826-1828, 
18.-q-1....,;;.1; Ci\il \\'"ar with Dom 

Iigucl, 577; death of, 577 
l\faric, l\linister of Commerce. 19.:l 
'larie Louise, wife of 
apoleon I, 
re('ei\'(As Parma. 9; forced to flee 
from Parma, 110 
\Iaritime l>rO\ ince, acquired hy 
Russia frum China (1860), 6
!, 
(j87 
1\faritza, 6:.?1 
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l\Iarmont, Commander of the 
troops in Paris (1830),95 
l\larrast, in the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, IB8 
1\Iarseilles, uprisings in, 73, 123 
.l\lars-Ia- Tours, Germans defeat 
French at, 296 
l\Iartignac l\Iinistry, 89 
l'tlartinique, French possession, 
1815, 371 
:Marx, Karl, and Socialism in Ger- 
many, 31
 
Massa., Q23 
::\Iassnwa, seized by Italy (1885), 
382 
l\lauritius, Slavery in, abolished 
by England, 439-140; English 
possession (181;;),519 
!\laximilian, Archduke of Austria, 
offered the imperial crown of 
l\Iexico, 278; disastrous outcome 
of the adventure, 279; death of, 
280 
l\Iay Laws (Prussia, 1873, 1874, 
1875), 308 
l\lazzini, Joseph (180 ,j-187 2), 160- 
161-; early life, 160; his intense 
patriotism, 161; founder Ç>f 
" Young Italy," 161; methods, 
and aims of the society, 162- 
163; and Pius IX concerning 
Italy, 167; one of the Triumvirs 
of Rome, 181; compared with 
Cavour, 217, 219; on education, 
381 
l\Iecldenburg', Government of, 36; 
and the Zollverein, 149 
1\Iecklenburg-Sehwerin, in the 
l\ orth German Confederation, 
269 
l\Iehemet AIi, Viceroy of EgYP4 
war with Turkey, 131; founds a 
semi-royal hOlIse, .557-558, 60;?; 
Sultan asks aiJ of, against the 
Greeks, 607 
l\Ieluourne, Lord, in the Grey l\1in- 
istry (1831), 130; and the politi- 
cal education of Queen Victoria, 
445; faU of ministry of (181,1), 
4,51 
Melikoff, Loris, {;69 
l\léline, Prime :Minister, and the 
Dreyfus Case, 360 
l\Ienelek, ruler of Abyssinia, 38

 
l\letternic'h, at Cong'ress of Vienna, 
4; and the Austrian policy, 9; 
and the Holy Alliance, 15; and 
the Quadruple Alliance, 18; 
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l\Iettcrnich, con t in'lled 
characterization and historical 
importance of, 20-23; and Fran- 
cis I, 25; his system and its 
application in other ('ountries, 
Q7 -28, 35, 37-38, 58-64; and the 
German universities and the 
press, 39-4
; conferences at 
Carlsbad, 41-44.; doctrine of the 
right of intervention, 58-59; and 
the Congress of Aix-Ia-ChapeIle, 
59; his principle of intervEntion 
accepted, 59; triumph of his sys- 
tem, 63; his system checked, 65; 
opinion of the Polignac l\Iin- 
istry of Cha.rles X, 90; and 
Charles X, 92; and the July 
Revolution (1830), 100; on Italy, 
110; intervention of, in the 
Papal States, Ill; supreme in 
Germany, 113; estimate of the 
July :\1onarchy, 118-119, 14.5; 
control of, in Austria (1815- 
181,8), 152; and Pius IX, 166; 
overthrow of, 170; opinion of 
Cavour, 221; and the Greek 'Var 
of Independence, 608; Alex- 
ander I and, 649 
l\Ietz, 996; fall of, 298 
IVlexico, 48; expedition into, 277... 
279, 569 
l\1ichel, General, 295 
Miguel, Dom, King of Portugal, 
(1828-18.-11,), younger son of 
John VI, King' of Portugal, 576; 
proclaimed King, 1828, 577; Civil 
War with Maria da Gloria, 577; 
renounces claims to throne 
(1831,), 577 
Mikado of Japan, 688; and the 
Shogunate, 691-692; recovers 
power, 6f>;? 
l\filan, insurrection in, 172; oc- 
cupied by the French and 
Sardinians (1859), 2525; riots in 
( 1889 ), 383; riots in (1898), 38
 
l\Iilan, King of Servia, forced to 
abdicate, 1889, 633 
.Militarism, spread of, 7528; ex- 
pense of, 728-799 
MiIJ, John Stuart, speech in favor 
of suffrage for women, l6.t 
.Milner, Sir Alfred, Reports on. 
South Africa, 1899, 54
-543; on 
the rapid growth of the Egyp- 
tian debt, 558 
Milyoukov, 678 
Mines, Labor in, Act (1842), 455 



l\Iiquclon, French possession, 1813, 
371 
l\1ir, gO\ ernrnenl of, 6.J.û; cultiva- 
tion of land in, 655; land proh- 
lem in, 6,jH; tr:JI)
forlIJation of, 
I[JG
, 717 
l\1issolong-hi, siege of (18
.j-182(j), 
and fall of, ü07 -608 
l\Iodcna, ..\ ustrian restoration in, 
9, 52-53; ruler of, forced to 
flee, 110; restoration of the 
Duke of, ")26; anne'\.ed to Pied- 
mont (1860), 230 
l\fohammcd V, Sultan of Turke}, 
190!J-, 61.3 
l\Ioldavia, 1815, part of the Otto- 
man Empire, (iOl; part of Bes- 
sarabia ceded to, by Treaty of 
Paris (18,)6), 615. See Dan- 
uhian Principalities 
l\Iolé, minister of Louis Philippe, 
]31, 13:J 
l\Iolesworth, on qualifications for 
su tfrage in boroughs, 4] I. nntø 
.l\loItke, IIellmuth von, Prussian 
General, 
!ü,l.; plans for the in- 
vasion of Bohemia in the war 
against Austria (1866), 
ô5; 
superiority of the armies under, 
26ô 
,1\1 ommsen, 246 
)Ionaco, 5B 
},[ onitl'llr, The, 92 
l\Ionroe Doctrine, 64-65 
1\lontalemhert, 199 
.Montenegro, Slavs of, aid Her- 
zegovina, 1873, 620; and Scrvia 
declare war against Turkey, 
187a, 6
2-(j23; complete inde- 
pendence of, reco
ni7.ed hy the 
Treaty of S:m Stefano, 1878, 
621-; declared independent hy 
Cong-rpss of B('rlin, 187R, 6:15- 
6-2(j; Servia and, 641 
.l\Iontijo, 1\IlJc. EUl!énie de, mar- 
ries X lPoleon I I I, 
10. S ø 
Empress Fug-énie 
lforal alLd Cit'il Primacy of the 
1tali(f".
," " The, h, Gioherti. 161 
r.Iora\ ia, !:?
J; positiòn in the Em- 
pire (1861), 3ÐO 
Morea, (i05; {'onquered, fi07 ; 
French army in, 611 
l\Iorl('y, Lord: on the lahor code, 
456; on the Sl'rret b.tllot, 4H
J- 
4
 t; on Irish lIol1lf" n ule, 501. 
50
; on rel:Jtions of England 
and the Trnl1svaal, 5iO 
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torocco, 551, 601 
'loscow, population of, (i15; stu- 
dent,;; at th<<> r 'lJi\er
ity of, 67
; 
students in, revolt, 70!,; riots in, 
712 

Jukden, 701; captured hy the Jap- 
anese, 702 
l\Iunich, DülJinger and the rrnÍ\'er- 
sitv of, 307 
1\1 u il i c i pal Corporations Act 
( I13J3), En
land, 1- L U 
)Iurad \
, G
I 
.Murat, Kin
 of Naples, 5, 51 
l\Jusic, in the nineteenth centurv, 
7
O . 
l\Iutsuhito, Emperor of Japan, 
lS(j7-, accession of, 692; grants 
a constitution (1889), 69-1. 
N ankinJr, Treaty of (18 
3). 6R5 
Naples, Kingdom of (Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies), l\Illrat, King' 
of (1RIJ,), 5, 51; the Cong-ress of 
Vienna and, 52; Ferdinand 
I, King of, makes a treaty with 
Austria, 53; government of, 55- 
56; the Carhonari, 5(); I
e\.olu- 
tion of 18!0 in, 57; con
titution 
granted, 57; and the Congress of 
Troppau (1820), 59; and the 
Congress of Laibach (1821), 
60; Austria invades and restores 
ahsoluti"m in, 60-1)); re'"olution 
in (18
8), 161; coi)perate
 in 
insurrection against . \ ustrh, 
173; recalls troops, 115-]76; nh- 
Bolutism restored in. lRI; 
reaction in, after 18
.
, 215; 
agrepl}wnt at Plomhières con- 
cerning, ;?23; conquest of, 232- 
237; Cavour's policy conccrnin
, 

3t; Sicily in\ac1ed hv Garihaldi 
(18fin), ":?3i; conqu'ererl. i3,j; 
flight of King- Francis II, 135; 
annpxpd to Piedmont (l.....(j()). 
!r.
()-
37; g'Overnment of (181,j- 
18()()), 377; ilJiterac\' in (1
'i1), 
381 . 
Napoleon, Prinee J ('rome, he- 
trothed to Princcss Clotilde. ::?2:1 

apoleon I, O\'(
rthrow of, 1; 
escapcs from Elha. .1Ild seizes the 
#!,o\'crnment of France, I:J; the 
concert of PO\\ ('rs :Illd. 17; on 
Italian unity, 50; sig-nificalU'(' of 
his [lctÍ\:ih in Itllh, 51; the 
,>{'eond fu'neral of: l-}S; thc 
"jYapolconic Idl'f1.!l" by Ka- 
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Napoleon I. continued 
poleon I I I, 
06 ; and the Con- 
cordat of 1801,367; and 'Vater- 
100, 418; and Switzerland, 585; 
Alexandt'r I of Russia and, 6-1<6; 
flight of, from Russia, 7'22 
Napoleon III. Sea Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte 
u 
Napoleonic Ideas," by Napoleon 
III, 206 
Nassau, 10; supports Austria in 
the war of 1866, 263; incorpo- 
rated in the Kingdom of Prus- 
sia, Q61 
Katal, responsible government 
granted to (1893), 5
8; Boers 
migrate into, 531; made a colony 
of England (184.1), 538; posi- 
tion of, in the Union of South 
Africa (1f/09), 544-545 
lot ational, The, 1,1.3 
National Constituent Assembly 
(1848), France, 193 
N"ational Defense (France, 1870), 
Government of, 298-300 
l\ational 'Vorkshops (France), 
191-193; abolished, 194 
Kavarino, baUle of, 1827, 610 
X avigation, steam, 723-724.- 
1\avigation Laws (England), 450; 
Huskisson.s reforms of, 1823- 
1825, 451; abolished (1849),454- 
455 
Nemours, Duke of, son of Louis 
Philippe, 131 
1\ etherlands, The. See Holland 
and Belgium 
Kew Brunswick, English pos- 
session (1815), 519, 523; re- 
sponsible government granted 
to (1R.
8), 5:27; becomes a mem- 
ber of the Dominion of Canada 
(1867), 528 
K ew Caledonia, 336 
K ewcastlp, 72.J. 
N ewC'omen. steam-engine made by 
(1705), 407 
Newfoundland, 371; English pos- 
session (JRl.'j), 519, ,S;?3; re- 
sponsible 1!00Ternment granted to, 
527; and the Dominion of Can- 
ada, 529 
New Guinca, part of, owned by 
Germflnv, 319 
Kew Holiand, 531 
Kew South 'Vales, responsible gov- 
ernmcnt granted to, 5Ç27; Cnptain 
Cook's voyage to, 531; in the 


New South 'Vales, continued 
Australian Commonwealth, 533; 
New Zealand 
eparated from 
(1865), 534 
New York II erald, and the Stan- 
ley expedition, 553 
New Zealand, Tasman's discovery 
of, 531; annexed to the British 
Empire, 1839, 534; given re- 
sponsible government, 1854, 5
1, 
534; made a separate colony, 
186.5, 534; becomes Dominion 0 f, 
(1907), 534; advanced social 
legislation, 535; system of taxa- 
tion, 53,5; industrial legislation, 
535; Old Age Pension Law 
(1898 and 1905), 536; woman 
suffrage in, 536; autonomy in, 
546, 549 
Nice, 223; annexed to France, 231 
Nicholas I, Tsar of !lussia, 182.5- 
1853, 108; aids Francis Joseph I 
of Austria against Hungary, lAO, 
654; intervenes in the Greek 'Var 
of Independence, 609; amhitions 
of, 611-612; attitude of Na- 
poleon III toward, 613; reign 
of, 650-6.35; accession and train- 
ing, 650; system of repression 
by police and censorship, 651- 
652; literature under, 652-653; 
abolishes capital punishment ex- 
cept for treason, 653; on serf- 
dom, 653; foreign policy of, 
653-654; the Crimean 'Var 
(1851,-185:'j), and the humiliation 
of Russia, 654; death of, 615, 
655 
Nicholas II, Tsar of Russia, 
189 
-, accession and policy of 
repression, 67(i; increasinl! dis- 
affection under, 677; condition 
of the peasantry, 677; persecu- 
tion of the "intellf'ctuals,n 678; 
and Finland, 678-680; abrogates 
the Finnish C'onstitution, 679; on 
the possession of the Liao-tung 
peninsula by the Japanese, 6!)6; 
enters upon a more liheral 
policy, 708; demands of the 
liherals not g-ranted by. 709; is- 
sues the lHanifesto of .\ug'ust 
I!). 190,), 710; and the :\lrmifesto 
of October 
O. }fJ05, 71Ç2; and 
a decree ('onstitutinp: the Coun- 
cil of the Empire, 713; the" or- 
ganic laws" issued in the name 
of, 713; and the First Duma., 



N'ichoIas II, contin d 
71
j-715; and tilt' Sf'cond Duma, 
71 j-716; ulters thc dc(.tora 1 sys- 
tem, 716; and the Third Duma, 
716; anù the transformation of 
thc mir, 7] 7; restores the liher- 
ties of Finland, 717-718; on the 
limitation of armaments (1898), 
729; and the First Peace Con- 
ference at the Ilag-ue (1
99), 
730-733; anù the St'cond Peace 
Conference at the Hague 
( 1907), 73.1- 
Kiehuhr, on thr Papal Sta tcs, 55 
l'ihilism, IUse of, 6(j(j; Stepniak 
and Turgcnidf on, fifit,; persecu- 
tion of the r\ihiIists, 667; he- 
comcs socialistic, 6fi7; propa- 
ganda of, fifi7; policy of ter- 
rorism, 668-6fi9 
Kikolslmrg', Preliminary Peace of, 
263, 267 
I-\lle, sources of, discovered, 55
 
Ningpo, opened to British trade 
hy Treaty of Nanking (18
2), 
685 
Nippon, 688 
Nogi, General, conducts the siege 
of Port Arthur, 701 
Nomination horoughs (England, 
181,)), U3 
Normandy, German troops with- 
drawn trom. 
J38 
North AmerÏC'a, Eng-lish po
ses- 
sions in (1815), 519; British, 
523-.530 
North German Con federation, 
composition of, 26R; gO\'ernment 
of (/8(jì J. :!()9, :
O:
; a Ilia IH'(' 
with the South German States, 
270-271 
North German Lloyd steamship 
line, estahlishrcJ (18,;1 J, 7';?-t. 
Norwav, joined with Swerl('n, 10, 
59:!;' Constitution of Eidsvol(1 
(181.
J, 59,>, 5fJ
; war ",Hh 
Swpden, 595-596; {Ynion with 
Sweden, ,1,9fi; rul('rs (181,;- 
190,; J, 596-.597; const itution of 
186(;, 597; friction with Swpden. 
597-59R; aholition of thr ""or- 
weJ!ian nohility, 599; dissolution 
of tire Cnion with Sw('d('n find 
Treah" of Carlstad (19(),;), 599- 
fiOO; ëhoo
cs Prince CJ1<I rlt's of 
Denmark, who hecomes IIaakon 
VII (1905), tWO; suffrage in, 
600 
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K m.ara, battle of (18 
9), 62, IRI, 

15 
K 0\ 11 Scotia, English possession 
( 1 H 15), 519, 51:J; responsihle 
g-()n
rnm('nt grant('d to (18
R), 
517; bccomes a lIJ('mber of the 
Dominion of Canada. (1867), 
52
 
Xyassa, Lake, 553 


Obrenovitch, .::\lilosch, hecomes 
" Iler('ditary Prince of the 
Srrvians" (It3JO), 604; Hou5e 
of, 633 
Obstruction, adoption of the policy 
of, hv Irish Home Rulers, 19B 
O'ConnèIl, Daniel. founds the 
Catholic Association in Ireland. 
437; elected to Parliament, 431; 
and the Irish pa rty, -t 69, ,l9S 
O'Connor, Feargus, and the Chart- 
ist movement, 4 t8 
Okhotsk, fiBI 
Oku, General, at 1\1 ukden, 701 
Old Ag-e, Insurance Law (lR8.'1), 
Germanv, 316; Pensions . \.ct 
(1908), Y Gre
t Britain, 515-516; 
Pension Law, 
f'W Zealand (18!),''' 
and 1903), 536; Den mar k 
(1891), 59.10 
Old Catholics. 307-308 
Old Sarum, 113, 13
 
OJIÍ\'ier. learJrr of the Thi rd Pa rt.r, 

S;?; hecomes hcad of the minis- 
try. 2H3; and the Hohenzollern 
canrlidacv, 291, Q93 
Olmiitz, flight of the Emperor to, 
] 7R, 2-lR, 3S8; Bismarck on the 
Convention of, 25:2-253 
Orndurman. hattle of. 1898, 5ti] 
Ontario, 527, 5
8, and lIee Canada 
Opium \\Y ar , 18 
()-18 
2. 6S5 
Orang-c Free State, founded by 
Boers from Cape Colonr, 538; 
annexed to the British Empire 
(18
8). 53R; Eng-Iand renounces 
sovereignty over (18,;2), 538; 
and the South .\frican ""ar, 
1 RfJ9-1902, 5t.
J-5.j..t.; annp'(('d to 
the Rritish Empire (1$102), .sU; 
re"ponsihle g'o\"rrnmpnt 
ranted 
to (1[l()i). 5!
. 51.j.; position in 
the Union of South Africa, 51..
- 
5
5 
Ordinances of July (18.10), 92- 
g:J; withdrawn, 9fi 
Ore
n, settlement of the Ore
n 
dispute, 1816, 529 
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.. Organic Laws," The (Russia), 
713 
Orleans, Duchess of, 143 
Orleans, Duke of, 91. See also 
Louis Philippe 
Orsini, conspiracy of, ()
).") 
Oscar I, Kin
 of Norway and 
Sweden, 18
4-1859, 591 
Oscar II, KinJ! of K orway and 
Sweden, 1872-1905; King of 
Sweden alone, 1[W3-1907; fric- 
tion between X orway and Swe- 
den, 591-598; quesÙon of the 
consular service (1892), 599 ; 
dissolution of the union of 
Sweden and X orway and Treaty 
of Carlstad, 599-600; death of 
(1907), 600 
Osman Pasha, fortifies Plevna, 
623; surrenders, 624 
Ottawa, federal parliament at, 
528 
Otto I, King of Greece, 1833- 
1862, 611; reign of, 633; be- 
comes a constitutional monarch, 
1844, 634; overthrow of, 1862, 
634 
Ottoman Empire, The Disruption 
of, and the Rise of the Balkan 
States, 601-644, See Turkey 
Oudh, Annexation of, to the Brit- 
ish Empire, 520 
Owen, Robert, and the child labor 
agitation, 442 
Oxford University, Religious tests 
in, 415; Gladstone at, i65-466; 
religious tests in, abolished, 483, 
485 


Pact of 1815 (Switzerland), 584 
Palacky, historian, 154 
Palmerston, Lord, attitude toward 
I talian unity, 229; estimate of 
Cavour, 239; in the Grey :Minis:" 
try, 430; attitude toward the 
extension of the suffrage, 461; 
death of, 461; on the secret bal- 
lot, 483; attitude toward the 
Crimean ""' ar, 613 
Papal Guarantees, Law of, 378 
Papal Infallihility, Dogma of, 301 
Papal States, restoration of, by 
Congress of Vienna, 9-10, 52; 
government of, 55; insurrection 
in (1831), 110; Austrian inter- 
vention, Ill; 1,"'rench seize An- 
cona, Ill; ahsolutism restored, 
Ill; results of the insurrections, 


Papal States, continued 
111-112; coÜperate in insurrec- 
tion against Austria (1848- 
18 
9), ] 73; recall troops, 175; 
agreement at Plombières con- 
cerning., 223, See Rome 
Paris, First Treaty of (1814), 
3, 5; the "Hundred Days" in, 
13; Second Treaty of (1815), 
13; oppositon of the liberal edi- 
tors of (1830),91-; Julv Revolu- 
tion ( 18,W) in, 95, 1 i 7; Louis 
Philippe in, 114, 125; Republican 
insurrection in (1832), 123; 
revolution of Februarv (1818), 
141-142; proclamation òf the Sec- 
ond Republic in, 144; political 
life in (18"8), 190; and the Na- 
tional '\T orkshops, 192-193; the 
June Days (1848), in, 194; de- 
clared under martial law, QO
; 
Louis Napoleon's coup d'état of 
December 2, 1851, in, 203-204; 
the "massacre of the boule- 
vards," 205; international exposi- 
tion in (1855), 211-212; im- 
provements in, 212; Congress of 
(1856), 212, 220; excitement in, 
over the news of the candidacy 
of Prince Leopold, 291; war 
party in (1870), 293; proclama- 
tion of the Third Republic 
(1870), 291; siege of, 298-:299; 
capitulation of, 299; and the 
Commune, 330-33G; and the As- 
sembly, 330; distress of the work- 
ing cÎasses in, 331; revolutionary 
elements in, 331-333; action of 
the National Guard in, 33:2; war 
between the Commun
 and the 
Versailles Government. 333; gov- 
ernment of the Commune, 333; 
the Commune and N" ational As- 
sembly clash, 334; second siege 
of, 334-335; Government's pun- 
ishment of, 335; seat of g-overn- 
ment transferred to (1880), 352; 
and the Boulanger crisis, 356; 
Exposition of 1889 in, 357 ; 
Treaty of, 1898, Spain and the 
United States, 57.t; Treaty of 
(1856), 615-616; Conference of 
(1858), 618 
Paris, Count of, grandson of 
Louis Philippe, 143; Orleanist 
Pretender, 341-342 
Parish Councils Bill of 189.
 (Eng- 
land), 509 



P(lrli.unents, )Iodern Australi
 
Senate and lIou'\e of Hepre- 
sentativcs (1!101), 5

1; Austria. 
House of Lords afld House of 
H('prcsentath es ( lStj7 ). 3!).); 
HunE!'.lry, Tahle uf 
Iagnates 
ßnd Tahle of Deputies (18 
8), 
395; .\u5tria-lIung.lry, The Dcle- 
Jl,'ations (1867), 
J9I; Belgium, 
Two Chambers (1831), 581; Bul- 
Jl,'aria, Sohranje (1&79), 628; 
Canada, Dominion of, Senate and 
House of Commons (ISf;7), 529; 
Crete, Assemhh p (1!W7), 635 
notf'; Denmark, .Landsthing and 
Folkething (1 (:3tj(j) , 59.1-; Fin- 
land. Sill
le Chamber (::!OO) , 
Grand Committee (60). l!JUU, 
718; France, Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies (187;J), 3-1-5- 
g 1-6; Germany, ßundesrath and 
Heichstag (1871), 301-; Great 
Britain, House of Lords and 
I louse of Commons, 410, 437- 
438, t 93- 1-96 (1 88!'i) ; Greece, 
lloulé (18G
), U34; I-Iolland, 
States General, Upper and 
Lower Houses (18
8), 580; Ice- 
land (1874), 595; Italy, Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies 
(1861), 377-
J78; Japan, House 
of Peers and Iiouse of Repre- 
sentatives (1889), 691-; :Kew 
Zealand, 53-1.; Norway, Storthing 
(181.
), 595; Portugal, 577-578; 
Prussia, Hous(' of Peers and 
H 0 use of Representatives 
(1830), 186; Houmania. Two 
Chamhers (1881), 632; Hussia, 
Coundl of the Empire and 
Duma (1
06), 713; Spain, Sen- 
ate and Con
ress of Deputies 
(1876), 573; Sweden, Upper and 
lower Houses (lS(jfi), 597. 600; 
Switl<'rlalUl, Council of States 
and Xational Council (18 
8), 
586; Turkey, Senate and Cham- 
her of Deputies ([rlOS). 6-1-2; 
Cnion of South \frira. Senate 
and lIous(' of Assembly (1[109), 
5-t. t -5-I.S 
Parma, Duchy- of, disposition of, 
hy Congress of Vienna. 9, 5'2- 
53; Marie Louise. Duchess of, 
forced to flee from, 110, "26; 
nnnc'Xecl to Piedmont (18tj()}. 2:JO 
Parnel1. Charles Stuart, leader of 
the Home Rulers, 49
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Patrimony- of St. Peter, :23R 
Peace Con ferences at the I Iagu
 
Firht ( }.',[þ!þ). 7

O-7
t3 
tdb- 
lishes Permanent Court of ..\rhi- 
tration, 733; Second (1!J07), 
731:-735; sif,mificance of, 735 
Pedro I of BrM.:iI, hecom('s Pedro 
I V of Portugal, 576; abdicates 
in favor of his d'lUghter, 'Iaria 
da Glori
 576-577 
Pedro V, King of Portugal, 1853- 
1861, 577 
Peel, Sir Rohert, reforms Penal 
Code (182..J), 121-; and the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, 127- 
428; on the Heform Bill, 13-1- 
435; on Queen Victoria, 145; 
leader of the Conservathes, be- 
cOllies Prime :\linister (1 i'i H- 
181,6 J, 451-452; reforms the 
tariff (18 
2), 452; repeal of the 
Corn Laws (18
(j), 454; o\'er- 
throw of, 45-1-; and Gladstone, 
466 
Peking, 6S4; threatened (18,jRJ, 
65ü-üR7; legations in (1900), 
resclled h\r the Powers. ()!)
 ; 
ElIlpres
-I5owager returns to, 
70
 
Penal Code, reformed (1823) by 
Sir Robert Peel, 42.1 
Perry. Commodore, sent br {"'nited 
States to Japan, 690, 693; the 
Shog-un makes a treah" with 
(IS5
), 691 
Pescadores Islands, China cedes. to 
Japan, 696 
Peschiera. 173 
Peter I, King of Servia. 1903-, 
633 
Peterloo, :\Iass:lcre of, 1819. 1::!1 
Philhdlenic Societic,;, founded in 
France. German,., Switzerland, 
I
nl!land, and th
 United States, 
607 
Philippines, 565; Spain loses. 57.J. 
Pi Y 
Iarg'all, 57::! 
Picquart, Colorwl, and the Dreyfus 
Case, :
jn-363; promoted BriJ!:l- 
d ier-Gent>ral, 36:J; hecomes 
I ill- 
ister of \\9 art 3G3 
Piedmont or Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, acquires Genoa, 3. 5, 52; 
Yktor Emmanuel I and his gov- 
ermnent_ 510-55; re\'olution in, 
nnd ahdication of Yictor Em- 
manuel I. 61-62; refomlS of 
Charles Alh('rt in, 167; sends an 
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Piedmont, continued 
army to aid insurrection in Lom- 
bardy, 173; Charles Albert de- 
feated at Custozza (18
8), 176; 
abdication of Charles Albert, 
181-183; Constitutional Statute 
(1848), 185; accession of Yictor 
Emmanuel II, 181, 215-216; a 
constitutional state, 216; takes 
the lead in the making of the 
Kingdom of Italy, 216; Cavour 
in, 
16-239 ; economic develop- 
ment of, 218; Crimean policy 
of, 212, 219, 613; Cavour at the 
Congress of Paris (1856), de- 
nounces the policy of Austria in 
Italy, 220; army strengthened 
in, 221; founding of the N a- 
tional Society, 2;21; allied with 
France in war against Austria, 

25; campaign of 18;;9, Q25; 
Peace of Villafranca; 
25-226; 
Lombardy annexed to, 228, 389; 
.l\Iodena, Parma, Tuscanv, and the 
Romagna annexed to, 230; army 
of, defeats the Papal troops at 
Castelfidardo, 236; 1\ aples, Sic- 
ily, Umbria, and the :\1 arches 
annexed to, 236; Kingdom of, 

ives way to the Kingdom of 
Italy, 
37; constitutional govern- 
ment in, 377; constitution of, 
adopted with slight variations as 
the constitution of Italy (1861), 
377-378; illiteracy in (1861). 381 ; 
signs Treaty of Paris, (1856), 
615-616 
Pitt, 'Villiam, Earl of Chatham, 
4,3:2 
Pitt, '\Villiam, the Younger, on 
representation in Parliament, 
415; and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, 4
6 
Pius IX, Pope, 181,6-1878, reforms 
of, 166; flees from Rome, 181; 
restored hy thf" Frenrh, IR2; his 
government, 215, 220; to be 
president of the proj erted Ital- 
ian Con federation, 2;;!G; issues 
major excommunication, e30; re- 
fusf"s to recognize the Kingdom 
of Italy, 237; loses temporal 
power hy the Italian occupation 
of Home, 301; and the Kultur- 
kampf, 30G-30!>; nttitude to- 
ward the Lnw of Papal Guar- 
antees, 378-319; death of, 309, 
380 
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Pius X. Popc, 190.1-, protests 
all'aim.f visit of President Loubet 
of FraIH..'c to Victor Emmanuel 
III (190-1), :W8: condemns Law 
of 1905 in France, 369-370; atti- 
tude toward the Law of Papal 
Guarantees, 379 
Pléhiscite. in Franc.:', December 20 
1R,j1. 205; November 21, 1852: 
:205-206; May 8, 1870, 284; in 
Italy, l\larch, 1860, 230, 231, 
236 
Plehve, Minister of the Interior 
(Russia), 1902-1904, repressive 
régime of, 707; assassination of, 
7'07 
Plevna, Siege of, 623-624, Gg5, 63l 
Plombières, Interview at, hetween 
Cavour and Napoleon III, 2:22- 
223, 260 
Plural Yoting, Double Yote in 
France hy Electoral Law 
(1820), 81, rescinded (1831), 
117; in England, 495, 517; in 
Belgium, 582 
Pobyedonostseff, influence of, in 
Russia, G70-671; on parliamen- 
tary institutions and the press, 
G7I; in the reign of Nicholas 
II, 676; removal of, 712 
Poland, granted a constitution, 38; 
influence of the July Revolution 
(18;30) in, 100, 108; revolution 
in, 105, 106-110; restoration of 
the Kingdom of, in 1815, 106, 
647; Alexander I grants a con- 
sti tu tion to, 101, 648; friction 
between the Pol.:'s and the Rus- 
sians, 107, G49-650; failure of 
the insurrection (1830-1831), 
109, 653; hecomes a province of 
the Russian Empire, 109; influ- 
ence of events in Italy (1859- 
18(0) upon, J4G; Russia and 
( 1815), 645; insu rrection (1863) 
in, 662-G64; Russification of, 
6G4-6G5; persecution of the Jews 
in, 67
 
PoliJ!nac :Ministry, 90-91 
Polish-Saxon question at the Con- 
gress of Vipnrw., 7-8 
Pomerania, a('quired hy Prussia, 8 
Pondi('herry, Frcllch possession, 
1815. 371 
Port Arthur, seized hy 
T apan, 
695; China cedes. to Japan, 
69G ; J a pa n rc ling uishes, 696 ; 
Itussia secures a lease of 



Port \rthur, (,011';"11('(1 
(lli f 
), (j97, (j( 9; Japan and the 
H.us
iall fin'l nt, 701; siq
(' of, 
701; Japan df>stroys the fI.,.t at, 
70:?; surrelHlers, 70:?, 709; Hus- 
sin trall
fcrs to J pan her lease 
of, 703 
Porte. S 6 Turkey 
Porto Hieo, 565, 57:.1, 574- 
I>ortsmouth (En
land), local gov- 
ernment ill, 1832, 1-43 
Portsmouth. N. 11., Treaty of 
(1!W,i), 70
-'j03 . 
Portu
al, 57; English intervention 
in, E?
J; stations of, in \ frÏc'
 
1813,551; acquisitions in .\frÏca, 
188
-18fW. 55
; and the Con- 
frress of Berlin, 1 
8J,-1 
8,j, 555; 
fH
ht of the royal family to 
Brazil, 1801, 575; re\olution of 
1R2n, 576; ('onstitution of 1822 
accepted hy Kin
 John VI, 576; 
loss of Brazil, 576; civil war 
betwt'en QUl'en :\Iaria cia Gloria 
nnd Dom 'liguel, 577; death of 
.Maria, 577; recent e\"ents in, 
577; nssassinntion of Carlos I 
and the Crown Prince, 1908, 577 ; 
accession of l\lanuel I I, 578; 
colonial possessions of, 578; es- 
tablishes trade centers at the five 
treaty ports of China, 6R6 
Portugal, Crown Prince of, assas- 
sinated, 1[108, 577 
Posen, retained bv Prussia, 8; 
Archhishop of, a'sks Bismarck.s 
aid in hehalf of the Papacy, 306- 

J07 
Postal :;'tvings Bank
, in EnJl:land, 
459; in New Zealand, 535 
Postal Union, International, 591 
Pra
matic Sanction (Spain), 565- 
5fì(j 
Prague, Siege of (18
8), 175; 
Pe,Ice of (1866), 2fì3, ")67; 
Francis Joseph I uJ!rf'f'S to hf" 
('rowned nt, 
J9
; University of, 
dh ided. 100; decla r('cl in A. state 
of sieJ!
 (18f),'l), ,101 
Preferential tariffs (England and 
he r colon it's), .5 
H 
Preshurg, Did of, 155, removed to 
ßuc1apc
t7 171 
Press, in Belgium, freedom of, 
granted hy the Constitution 
(18 1), 5b2; in EnJZ:land, Gag 
Laws (181f)), .J.
J; in France, 
freedom of, estahlished by 
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Press, ('o"ti"" d 
Louis XVIII, 69; Law of 181f)7 
7H, resdnded, Hl; attempt to 
destro) the freedom of the, H ; 
lihert) of the, sU'I)(,lHled hy the 
,J ulv Ordinance
 (lliJO), !h?; the 
J lily :\Ionar('hy uncI. ] 2.I-E?j; 
Septemher Law of 1
3.'j COI1- 
('erninS! 1 :?ft- L?1 ; under the 
Sccond French Hepuhlic, 190, 
202; under th Second .Empire, 
209-210; Ian of 186K concerninJ!, 
QHl; practically unlimited fr('e- 
dom of, 
ecured (1881), 35?; 
and the Fran('o-Gf'rman 'Var, 
...'89,291-.7292; in Germany, ('ensor- 

hip of, after the Conferencf' of 
CarJsbad, 42; and Soei:dism, 314; 
under Emperor \\Yilliam J I. 325; 
in Japan, fì9.t.; in PrussÍ3 7 und('r 
Frederick \\' illiam I \T, 150, J.
:!; 
and the Franco-German \\T ar, 
289, 291-29:!; in Russia, censor- 

hip of, under Xieholas I, 651- 
652; Pobvedonostseff on, 671; 
freedom 
f, during the war with 
Japan, 708; in Spain, 1815, ,
7 
Pretoria, 545 
Pretoria Convention, 1881, 540; 
.Morley on, 510 
Prim, General, leader of the re- 
\'olt in Spain, 11'6,), 569 
Prince Consort (. \lbert of Saxe- 
CohurJ!), ,U5 
Prince Edward Island, English 
possession, 519, 5
3; responsihle 
government granted to, 18,jJ, 
5
7; admitted into the' Dominion 
of Canada, 181J, 529 
Princ(' Imperial. son of 
apoleon 
II I, 212; and the Bonapartists, 
3.t.l 
Princf" R('gent, later George IY, 
-1-20 
Progress, Certain Peatures of 
)Iodern, 719-736 
Proportional representation, in 
Swit1erland, 590 
Protected Princes of India, 522 
Protection, Polk) of, Germ<H1)" 
adopts (1819),310-312; influ- 
enc(' of, on colonial policy, 31 
 
g 19; Eng-Iand and. 1-30- !j5; in the 
British Colonies, 5th; Alexander 
II of Russia adopts, 67 
Prm'isional Government (France), 
1,1-3; composition of, Ib8 ; achieve . 
ments of, 189-193 
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Prussia, demands of, at Congress 
of Yienna, 6-7; acquisitions of, 
at Congress of Vienna, 8; and 
the Holy Alliance, 14-16; signs 
Quadruple Alliance (1815), 17; 
position in the Diet, 30; na- 
tional disappointment after 1815, 
32-44; promise of a constitution, 
35; .l\Ietternich's influence ill, 35; 
King Frederick \\rilliam III be- 
comes reactionary, 38; \Vartburg 
Festival, 39-40; Carlsbad Decrees, 
41-44; surrenders to the leader- 
ship of Austria, 44; at Congress 
of Troppau (1820), 59; at Con- 
gress of Verona (1822), 62; 
recognizes the Kingdom of Bel- 
gium, 105; and the revolution in 
Poland, 106-110; and the revo- 
lution in Germany (18.30), 112; 
and Turkish affaIrs, 132; London 
Conference (1840), 132; 1830- 
1848, 145-152; evolution of, 146- 
152; revision of the system of 
taxation, 147; the Zollverein, 1.18- 
149; death of Frederick \Villiam 
III, and accession of Frederick 
"'ïlliam IV, 14,9 ; the Letter 
Patent of February, 1847, prom- 
ises a national assembly, 151; 
conflict between Frederick 'Vil- 
liam IV and the United Land- 
tag, 152; events in Berlin, 

Iar('h, 1848, 173; Frederick 
'Villiam IV promises a repre- 
sentative constituent assembly, 
174; leadership in Germany of- 
fered to the King of, 184-185; 
rejects the work of the Frank- 
fort Parliament, 185; the 
"humiliation of Olmütz," 185; 
constitution of 1850, 185-186, 
306; contemplates intervention 
in Austro-Sardinian 'Var, 226- 
227; reaction in, 1850-1858, 240; 
a constitutional but not a parlia- 
mentary state, 241; control of 
the press, 24;?; the privileged 
class, 243; economic transforma- 
tion, 243-244; industrial develop- 
ment, 2,14-245; rise of a wealthy 
middle claBs, 245; intellectuål 
foundations for the hegemony 
of, 245-216; the army in, 24.8; 
army reform (1860) under "TH_ 
Uam I and von Roon, 2.i9; op- 
position of the Chamber to 
army reform, 249; Bismarck 


Prussia, continued 
appointed president of the min- 
istry, 249-250; struggle between 
the Upper and the Lower 
lIouses over the budget, S55; 
Bismarck's policy of "blood 
and iron tt for, 255; the three 
wars of, 256; Bismarck's plans 
regarding Schleswig-Holstein, 
257; declares \Var on Denmark, 
258; secures Schleswig- Holstein 
and Lauenburg jointly with 
Austria by the Tre
ty of 
Vienna, 259, 593; Convcn tion of 
Gastein, 259-200; buys Lauen- 
burg, 260; alliance with Italy, 
261; troops of, enter Holstein, 
263; withdraws from the Con- 
federation, :263; war with Aus- 
tria and her allies (1866), 263; 
General von l\loltke conquers 
North Germany, 26-1<; defeats 
Austria at Königgrätz, 265; 
terms of peace with Austria, 
267; annexations of, 267; and 
the North German Confedera- 
tion, 268-270; alliance with 
South German state:;, 270; posi- 
tion of, in 1866, 287-288; France 
declares war against (1870), 
293; South German states join, 
293-294; invasion of France, 296; 
victories over the French at 
'Vörth, Forbach, Spicheren, 
Borny, 1\lars-Ia-Tours, and Gra- 
velotte, 296; surrender of the 
Emperor Napoleon III at 
Sedan, 297; siege of Paris, 298- 
299; capitulation of 1\letz, 298; 
capitulation of Paris and armis- 
tice, 299; Treaties of ,r ersailles 
and Frankfort with France, 300; 
unification of Germanv com- 
pleted. William I becomes Ger- 
man Emperor, 301; position of, 
in the German Empire, 303-301; 
Protestantism in, 306; K ultur- 
kampf, 306-310; the Falk Laws, 
308; conflict of Church and 
State, 308-309; Falk Laws sus- 
pendpd ( 1 879 ), rescinded 
(1886), religious orders, except 
Jesuits, permitted to return 
(1887), 309; death of 'Villi
m 
I, 1888, 32
; accession and death 
of Frederick III, 3;22; accession 
of \Villiam II, 32B; demand for 
electoral reform in, 326; demand 



Prussia 7 confinul'd 
for parli(lmentary reform, 3
ß; 
military system of, adopted by 
other' countries, SI ; si
ns 
Treaty of Pari., (1856 J, 615- 
61ß; estahlishes trade centers at 
the five treaty ports of Chinn, 
6A6 
PuehJn, defeat of the French 
troops at, 278, 280 
PUllin,q Billy, The, 7:.?1 
Punjah, annexation of, by Eng- 
land, 520 
Pushkil1, 65;] 


Quadrilatcr'll, The, 173, il26 
QU'ldruple \lliance (1815), signed 
by the Powers, Iß-17, 59 
Quehec, 5:.?3, 527, 52H, S e Canada 
Queen's Unh'crsity, UH, 516 
Queensland, responsihle govern- 
ment granted to, 183!), 5:.?7; in 
the Australian Commonwealth, 
53
 


Radebkv, A ustrian commander in 
Italy, .173, 175 
Ilailroads, in th(> A llstralian Com- 
monw(>alth,533; in Belgium,5h:;?; 
in Bulgarin, 63] ; in Cnnnda (Ca- 
nadian Pncific), 530; in China, 
70
; in France, extension of, un- 
der the Sceond Empire, 211; in 
Germany, 2,1-5 7 305; in Greece, 
633; in Hung-ary, government 
ownership of, 4.03; in Italy, 385; 
in ,Japan. WJ:J; in X ew Zealand, 
gO\ ernment ownership of, 535; 
in HOllmania, t.ì3
; in H.ussla, 
Trans-Si heria n, {i75, G96, 691, 
699, 701; Trans-Caspian, mp; 
in\'ention of. 7Ç24-7:.?5; Hadlev, 
A. T" on the importance o'f, 
in war, 72tj-í2H 
Uamhouilh,t, 9.j. 
Rand. gold disco\ycred in the, 541 
HU\enna, 1:tJ 
}{e8ction, in Au<;tria nnd Germanv, 
Q3--t..; om1 Re\'olution in Spain 
and Halv. .t5-6j 
uRl:cPllt )::"( IIts ill R()magna" 
(1,q
6 J, hy J)'.\7('g-lio. Hì,) 
Hcconstruction of Europe, I-;!;? 
Hed Cro
s SOC'il'tY7 591; Uussian 
official" nnel, ï09 
Hed Sed, Italy seizes positions on 
(188,)), 3

; route to India, ,188 
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HedistriLmtion Act (England), 
18::;';, -"9
-19 to 
Heferl'ndurll, adopted in r\ ew 
Z('d.l md, 5:
(j ; in Switlerland, 
5h ö -590 
Rf'form nills (EnJ!J.md), li"<.f!, 
4Jtj-4:
H7 .tHJ, 192, 5lJ; lK67, 4li3, 
49....; 1::;8
, .1.
P-1-9:J; lR8,j, Hedis- 
tribution Ad, 493-19' 
Reform, The, },1-3 
H.eichenau, Louis Philippe in, ] 14 
Ueichsrath or Parliament of \ us- 
tria, 39':; 
Heit'hstadt, Duke of, son of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, I I I, li!7, also 
klloll'II as King of Rome and a8 
N 8poleol1 I I 
H.eit'hstag, 
ü9, 303-304; 18ì7, 
Center the largest party in, 
Sa9; Socialist party in (189() ), 
314-315; Socialist party loses in 
(1907), 314-3:25 
Heid, Stuart J., Lord Durham 7 s 
biographer, 5
6 and 110te 
Heil!n of Louis Philippe, 114- 
141- 
Hennes, Court of Cassation orders 
a retrial of Dreyfus at, 36;? ; 
verdict of court-martial of, 
qua"hed, 3li3 
Hestoration, France during the, 66- 
99 
H.éunion (formerly Bourbon), 
Island of, French pm,session, 
1813, 3ïl 
Revolutions of 1820-1821, in Spain, 
.1-9-50, 6
-63; in K aples, 57; in 
Piedmont, 61-62; reasons for the 
failure of the mo\'ements of 
1820, G'! 
He\'olutions of l
Ju, in France
 
95-9(); influence of, ]00, &'!9; 
in Be)#!ium, 103-101.; in Poland, 
108-109; in Italy, IlO-lI:;?; in 
G('rmanv, II::! 
Revolutions of 18
8, in France', 
I.U-J.B, 1b7; influence of7 ]45; 
in HunJ!arr7 ]69-17]; in Bo- 
hemia. 171-17
; in Lombnrdy- 
Yenetia, ]72-J73; in German,}, 
173-174; the ;\larch re\'olutions 
e\"errwhere triumphant, 174; 
re
ulb of, I 
5-1 
6 
H hod(.s, CedI, anù the J ame
on 
Haid, 512 
Hhodesia, 5-l::!, 545 
Richardson, murder of, in Japan 
(1862), 691 
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Richelieu, Duke of, l\Iinister of 
Louis XVIII, 75; reorganizes 
the army, 76; and the electoral 
system, 77; and the press, 78 
Riego, proclaims Constitution of 
1812, 49 
Hio de Oro, 574 
Rio :\Iuni, 5741 
Risorgimento, Il
 founded by 
Cavour, 217 
Risorgimento, The, 166; and see 
215:239 
Rivet Law (France), 337 
Roberts, Lord, in the South Af- 
rican ,V ar, 543-544 
Rocket, The, 725 
Rodjestvensky, Admiral, Russian 
fleet under, destroyed by Ad- 
miral Togo, 1\1ay (1
J05), 709 
Roma
na, Revolutionary move- 
ments in (1831), 110; II Recent 
Events in Romagna," by D' Aze- 
glio, 165; agreement at Plom- 
bières concerning, 223; desires 
annexation to Piedmont, 226; an- 
nexed to Piedmont (1860), 230 
Roman Catholic Church. See 
Catholic Church (Roman) 
Rome, Napoleon on, as the capital 
of Italy, 50; and the revolu- 
tionary movements of 1831, 110, 
Ill; declared a republic, 181; 
siege and capture of, by the 
French, 181; 2J3; not included in 
the new Italian Kingdom (1861), 
237; the question of, in the new 
Italian Kingdom, 238; and the 
Catholic Church, 238; seized by 
I talian troops and becomes the 
capital of the Kingdom of Italy 
(1870), 301; President Louhet of 
France visits Victor Emmanuel 
III in, 368; and the question of 
the Papacy, 378-380; riots in 
(1889),383 
Rome, King of (son of Napoleon 
I), 2, IJ7, 21;? See Duke of 
Heichstadt 
Romilly, statement in House of 
Commons concerning:- the Vene- 
tians' 10; and the Penal Code, 
4:l4 
Roon, Albrecht von, 1\finister of 
War under \Villiam I, 249; at 
Königgrätz, 265 
Roosevelt, Theodore, an
 the 
Treaty of Portsmouth (1905), 
70:l; and the Second Peace Con- 


Hoosevelt, Theodore, continued 
ference at the Hague (1907), 
73-t 
Root, .Elihu, on the significance of 
the Peace Confereñces at the 
Hague, 735 
Roseher)', Lord, :l\Iinistry of, 510- 
511; and Lord Salisbury, 510 
Uossi, murder of, 181 
Hotten boroughs (England, 1815), 
413-414 
Roumania, 404; union of 1\101- 
davia and 'Vallachia into, 618; 
Alexander John I or Couza, 
Prince of, 618-619; reign of 
Charles I, 619-6::20; proclaims its 
independence, 1\lay 21,'1877, 623; 
complete independence recog- 
nized by Treaty of San Stefano, 
1878, 624; decla red independent 
by Congress of Berlin, 1878, 
625-626; forced to cede Bes- 
sarabia to Russia and to receive 
the Dohrudscha, 625-626; since 
1878, 632; proclaimed a king- 
dom, 1881, 632; aspirations of, 
635 
Roumelia, Eastern, made a part of 
Bulgaria by the Treaty of San 
Stefano, 1878, 624; disposition 
of, by the Congress of Berlin, 
1878, 625; union of, with Bul- 
garia, 1885, 6:28 
Roxburgh, 412 
Royal Geographical Society sends 
Cameron to rescue Livingstone, 
553 
Royal Statute (lR84), Spain, 567 
Hudini, Marquis di, Prime :l\1inis- 
ter "(1896), policy of pacifica- 
tion, 383 
Rugby, 477 
Rumania. See Roumania 
Rumelia, See Roumelia 
Russell, Lord John, created 'Earl 
Hussell, 1861, in the Grev l\1in- 
istry, 430; introduces Fi;st Re- 
form Bill in House of Commons, 
1831, 430; speech, 431; intro- 
duces Second Heform BilI, 1831, 
435; introduces Third Reform 
Bill, 436; on the question of 
further reform, 446; Prime IVIin- 
ister Rnd the Heform Bill of 
1866, Mì2 
Russia, Demands of, at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, 6; acquisitions 
of, 8; and the Second Treaty 



}{ ussia, continued 
of Paris (181,j), ]3; and the 
Holy Alliance, 14-] 6; bif!'ns 
Quadruple Alliance (IRI5), 17; 
and the Conp:ress of Troppau, 
59; and the Congre
s of \' erona, 
62; prevented from acting in 
the lklbwian affairs, ]05; r('eo
- 
nizes the Kingdom of BelgiulII, 
] 05; and the rcvolution in Po- 
land, 106-110; offers aid to Tur- 
key against l\1t'henwt Ali, ]
J!; 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi 
(IHS.'l) with Turkey, ]32; and the 
London Conference (18 
O), 13:1; 
aids .\ustria ag-ainst Hungary, 
180; anù the London Confer- 
ence (18(j.
), 25R; attitude of 
Bismarck toward (1818), 3';?0; 
alliance with France (Dual) 
18[11, 
J57; growth of, 546; at 
the Conference of the Powers 
(1
16), 55.j
; at the Congress of 
Berlin (188i-1885), 555; and 
Finland, 59j; and the Ottoman 
Empire, 601; and the Greek 
'Var of Independence, 606-609; 
and thp Treaty of London 
(1821), 609; battle of Navarino 
(1821), 610; war with Turkev 
(1828), 6]0-G] 1; Treaty o'f 
Adrianople (1 R29), 611; p:uaran- 
tees the independence 0 f Greece, 
61]; and the Danuhian Prin- 
cipalities, 6]] ; ambitions of 
.r-.;icholus I, 6lJ-GL?; and the 
"holy places tt in Palestine, 61;;?; 
sends troops into 
loldn\ ia and 
\\
alla('hia (18jJ), 6]
; war 
with Turkey, 61:2; co..lition 
tlg-ainst, 6]3; sieg'e and fall of 
Sehastopol, 614-61 5, 65 
; Treaty 
of Paris, 1856, 615-GI(;; disre- 
Il ard s neutrality of the Black 
Sea, recovers part of B
ssarabia, 
6]6; declares war against Tur- 
ke}, 1811, tJ:.?3; allil's of, 623; 
siège of Ple\'na, 6;!3-6
 
; Treaty 
of Sun Stefano, 1878, 320, 624; 
by Congress of Berlin. 1818, 
retains a pdrt of Turkish .\r- 
menia and rcceÏ\es Bessarabia, 
3
O, 61G; influence of, in Bul- 
garia, (;2B; conspiracy against 
Alexander of Bul
aric.l, G30; atti- 
tude of, toward the breaches of 
Ute Berlin Treaty of 1818, 629, 
640; secret treaty with Austria, 


INDEX 
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HussiE1, contilluecl 
6-10; reign of Alexander I, 
18UI-182'], 6l5-650; Hussid in 
181,], 645-646; Alexander I 
and Poland, 107, 647-fil!:); Alex- 
ander's pro
ressÎ\'e domestic 
policy, 64
; his liheral foreign 
policy, 6H}; Alexander becomes 
rt'actionary, 6.19; death nf, 650; 
reign of Kicholas I, 1l3...,j-18,'j,j, 
650-(;j5; system of repression hy 
police and cen
orship, 6.5]-Gj]; 
literature under, 65;;?-65
!; do- 
mestic polÏ<'y, 653; foreign 
policy, 653-G54; death of, 655; 
reign of _\lcxander II, 18,53- 
1881, accession and liberal tend- 
encies of .Alexander I I, Gj5; 
prevailing system of land ten- 
ure, the mir and the 
t"rfs in, 
655-657; Edict of Emancipation, 
1861, (;57; the land problem, 
657-660; establishment of the 
zemsh'os, 660; reform of the 
j udiC'ial system, (;61; Polish in- 
surrection of 1 RG.1, 662-663; 
Polish nobility crushed, 66-1 ; 
Russification of Poland, 665; 

\l('xander hecomes reactionary, 
665; rise of Xihilism, 6fi6-6G8; 
assassination of \lexander I I, 
lRRl, 670; reign of Alexander 
I II, 1 S81-18[1.
, 670-676; char- 
acter and policy of, 670; influ- 
ence of Poln'edonostseff, 670- 
671; persecution of the Jews, 
675?; polky of R ussification, 
67
; progressive features of the 
rei
n, 673; industrial revolution, 
67
1-(;74; Ser
ius de 'Vitte ap- 
pointed :\Iinister of Finance 
(1892), 674; policy of protec- 
tion adopted, fJ74; railway con- 
struction. 675; rise of labor prob- 
lems, 675; rise of a rich hour- 
geoisie, 675; system of pri\'ile
 
undermined, G76; death of \lex- 
ander I I I, 189.
. 676; 1\icholas 
I I, 1 89 
-, 676-680; accession 
and policy of repression, 676; 
increasing- disaffection under, 
677; condition of the peasantry, 
677; persecution of the "intel- 
lectuals," 678; and Finland, 678- 
680; abrogates th(' Finnish con- 
stitution, 679; in \sin, (j 1; seeks 
nccess to the se.., 6g
; l1equisi- 
tions from China (18j8-1
60), 
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H ussia, continued 
6S
, 687; conquest of Turkestan, 
tiS;;?; intervenes with France and 
Germany in Japan, 696; gains 
entrance into .Manchuria, 697; 
secures a lease of Port Arthur 
(1
9S), 697; helps to rescue the 
legations in Peking, 698; activ- 
ity of, in l\Ianchuria, 699; diplo- 
matic negotiations with, con- 
cerning l\lanchuria, 700; Russo- 
Japanese 'Var, 190-'1-1905, 701- 
70
; siege of Port Arthur, 701; 
l\Iukden captured by the Jap- 
anese, 70;?; fleet of, destroyed 
by the Japanese, 702; signs 
Treaty of Portsmouth (1905), 
702-703; reaction of the J ap- 
anese war upon, 706; von 
Plehve's repressive policy in, 
707; assassination of von 
Plehve, 707; Xicholas II enters 
upon a more liberal policy, 708; 
demands of the liberals in, not 
granted by the Tsar, 708-709; 
disorder in, 709; Decree of Dec., 
1904, 709-710; "Bloody Sun- 
day" (January 2;?, 1905), 710; 
disorder in, 710; l\lanifesto of 
August 19, 1905, 710-711; gen- 
eral strike (October, 1905) in, 
711; l\lanifesto of October 30, 
190.), 712; popular demand for 
a constitution refused, 712; Gov- 
ernment of, makes concessions 
to Finland, 713; the Tsar con- 
stitutes the Council of the Em- 
pire, 713; the "organic laws" 
713; Tsar opens the Duma, 
l\lay 10, 1906, 713; Tsar dis- 
solv
s the Duma, July 22, 1906, 
715; the Second Duma, 715-716; 
Tsar alters the electoral system, 
716; the Third Duma, 716; the 
transformation of the mir 
(1909), 717; Tsar restores th
 
liberties of Finland (1905), 717; 
and Finland (1909), 718 
Russo-J apanese War, 701-702 


Sadler, Thomas, and the child 
lahor agitation, 4-t.
 
Sadowa or Königgrätz, battle of, 
between Prussia and Austria 
(1866), 
()5, 478; importance of, 
to France, 288 
Sagasta, leader of the Spanish 
Liberals, 1876, 573 


Saghalin, Island of, Russia cedes 
to Japan the southern half of, 
703 
St, Croix, 5941 
St, John, 594 
St. Louis, on west coast of Af- 
rica, French possession, 373 
St. Lucia
 retained by England in 
1815, 9, 519 
St. Petersburg, revolt in (1825), 
650; attempts to kill Tsar Alex- 
ander II at, 669; population of, 
675; resolution of the InLtitute 
of Mining Engineers at, on the 
war wi th Japan, 706; representa- 
tives of the zemstvos meet at 
(1901,), 708; students in, revolt, 
709; "Bloody Sunday" (J anu- 
ary 22, 1905) in, 710; electorate 
in, 711 
St. Pierre, French possession, 
1815, 371 
St, Simon, and socialism, 138 
St. Thomas, 594 
Salisbury, Lord, leader of the Con- 
servatives, 1881-1902, 497, First 
Ministry, 1885, 497; opposition 
of, to the Irish Home Rule 
and Land Bills, 503; Sec- 
ond Ministry, 1886-1892, 505- 
507; policy of coercion foi' Ire- 
land, 505; Land Purchase Act 
of 1891 passed, 505-506; County 
Councils Act of 1888, 506; Social 
Legislation, 506-507; increase of 
the navy, 1889, 501; and the 
Second Home Rule Bill, 509; 
and the IIouse of Lords, 509- 
510; and Lord Rosebery, 510; 
Third l\1inistry, 1895-1902, 511- 
515; assumes the Foreign Office, 
511 
Salmeron, 572 
Salzburg, 8 
Samara, 677 
Samarkand, 682 
Samoan Islands, 319 
Samurai, The, 689, 693 
San Domingo, 5G9 
San 1\larÏ.lo, 5g 
San Stefano, Treaty of, 1878, 624; 
opposition to, 624-695; England 
demanùs revision of, 625 
Sand, Karl, assassin of Kotzebue, 
40 
Sand H.iver Convention, 185
, 
538; l\10rley on, 54.0 
Santiago, battle of, 574 
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S'lrngossa, 49 
Sardinia. bland of, Victor ED1- 
mal11H'1 1 flt>t'" to, 5, 51, 51-; King- 
.JOIn of, Sl f) Piedmont 
Sa ...1...lkhewan, udlllitted to the Do- 
minion of Canada, }!Jf),j. 529 
Savona, 'lal.zini imprisoned at, 
](j1 
San})", part of, added to France 
hy Treaty of Paris (va 
), 3; 
I Ionsi' of, lR
, 2]5, :?
1, 378; 
agn'ement at Plombi
res cun- 
rerlling, 2.:..3; annex., tion of, to 
France (18(;0). ;;'?31; ..\madeo of, 
570-5Îl 
Saxc-Cohnrg. Albert of, Prince 
Consort, ,1..15; Ferdinand of, 
eleekd Princc of llulgaria. 630 
Saxe-\Veimar, 37 
,salonika. 6-t-:.?; the deposed Sul- 
tan Ahdul Hamid II. taken as 
a prisoner of state to. tH3 
Saxony, King of, restored (181.5), 
8; eessions of, to Prussia at Con- 
gress of \''irnna. 8; position in 
the Diet, :\0; government in 1815, 
36; revolutionary mo\'rments in 
(18.:10), II:.?; su,>ports Austria in 
the war of 1 ,,, (j(j, 263; in the 
Korth German Confederation, 

lìK, :J69 
Scandinavian States, The, 592-GOO 
Schaumhur#!,-Lippe, 304- 
.schrurer-Kestner, and the Drey- 
fu
 Case, 360 
Schleiermacher, .11- 
Schlcswi
-I lolskin, qu('stion of, 

5(j-259; Schle
\\'ig incorporated 
with Denmark, 257; Dani"h war 
concerning'. 2jR; all rights to, 
renoUlH'e(l hy J)rnmal'k in favor 
of ..\ustria and Prusssia hy the 
Treaty of Vienna (IS(j
). 2.'>9; 
Convention of Gastein (1863), 
Q;j9-:?fiO; A ustri., hrinJ!s quest ion 
of, hefure the Di('t. '!(j
; irll'urpo- 
rated in the King()oll1 of Pru"sia, 

(j7; Fred('rkk \r I and, 59
; 
Fredcriek Y I I and, 593 
School hoards, England, t-7H, bl 
 
Schopenhaucr, 
.H6 
Schwarzenbcrg. Austrian 
1inister, 
J79 
Schwa rzho ff. General \on, address 
ut the First Pr8cc Con ference 
at the IIa
ue (1S!19), 731 
Scienc<" in the nineteenth century, 
7.20-7Ç21 
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Scotland, Hepresentation of, in 
House of Commons. 1813, .HO; 
condition in the (>ounties of, in 
It315, &.1:2; g'Íven increased repre- 
sentation, -1:17; ..\ct of 18,'13 cor- 
reding ahuses in municipal 

o\'crnmenl in, +t.; Hc.form 
Bill, 1 
G8, for, t.{j 1-; Franchise 
Dill, 193; Gladstonian vote in, 
leBa. 50t-; County Couneil3 Act 
of 188!J, 506; Old Age Pensions 
Law in, 516 
Sebastopol, Siege of, 614; fall of, 
615, 651- 
Second Empire. The Transforma- 
tion of, 
7::?-
t'H 
Second French Hepublic and the 
Founding of the Second Empire, 
The, 187-2 J.1. 
beeley, Sir John Hohert, in his 
U R.L'}JflIlsion of En!Ilalld" on 
the 
o\'ernmcnt of India, 522 
Senegal, French po
se
sion 18/5, 
371; Yalley, annexed to France 
under t\ a poleon II I, 373. 37-t. 
Separation of Church and State in 
France, 36.1,-371 
Septemher Laws (1835), 125-H?7 
Srptennate, Establishment of the, 
31-3 
Scven "recks' or .\""tro-Gf>rlllan 
'Var (1866). 
63-261 
Serfs, Emancipation of, in Russia 
(1861),657 
Serg'Íus, Grand Duke, Rssassinated, 
ÎIO 
Serrano. ;\farshnl. 569; Hegency 
of, 570; and the Spanish He- 
puhlic, 572 
Ser\ ia. KinJ!dom of, 404; re\'olt 
of thp Sen ian
, 601,; becomes 
autonomous prindpalit
, trihn- 
tary to the Sultnn, fiO-l-, 609; 
Sla vs 0 f, aid lIerze g-O\'ina. 1875, 
620; and :\Iontene rro dedare 
war 8J!ainst Turkey, 1876. 621- 
6:?3; cmnpletr irult>pendt'n('e of, 
recoJ!nized by the Treaty of San 
Stefano, 1878, 62.J.; opposition to 
the Tr('atv of San Stefano, 
1 S7R. h::?,J.
6:2j; decJared inde- 
pendent hy Con
ress of Ber- 
lin, 1878, 6:25-6:26; attacks 
Bulgaria, 1885, 6
9; Treaty 
of Bucharest. 1886, 629; since 
11378, 633; Kin
dom prodaimed, 
18ð2, 633; aspirations of. 635; 
protests against Austria-Hun- 
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Ser\'ia, continued 
gary's annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, 639; (1909), 641- 
64:2 
Seville, 565 
Shanghai, opened to British trade 
by Treaty of Nanking (1842), 
685 
Shantung, Germany establishes a 
" sphere of influence" in (1898), 
697 
Sheffield, unrepresented in Parlia- 
ment (1815), 414- 
Shimonoseki, Treaty of ( 1895), 
695-696 
Shogun, The, 688-689; breaks 
policy of isolation, 690-691; over- 
throw of the Shogunate, 691; 
abolition of the Shogunate, 692 
Siberia, 109, 646, 651, 652, 653, 
656" 668, 669, 681, 682, 707, 713 
Sibir, 681 
Sicilies, The Kingdom of the Two. 
See Naples 
Sicily, 51, 62; conquest of, by 
Garibaldi, 234-235; illiteracy in, 
lR61, 381; emigration from, 386 
Sickness Insurance Law (1883) in 
Germany, 316 
Silesia, 23 
Simon :Ministry dismissed, 349 
Six Acts or Gag Laws, England 
(1819), 42
 
Slavery, abolished in the French 
colonies, 190; abolition of, in 
British Empire, decreed by Law 
of 1883, 4-40; abolished in 
British South Africa, 1831" 537 
Sla\ye-trade, denounced at the 
Congress of Vienna (1815), 12; 
abolished hy Eng-Iand, 1801, 439 
Slavonia, 177, 396 
Slavs, 25, 154, 177; attitude toward 
Austria in the Austro-Prussian 
'Var of 1866, 266; favored by 
Taaffe ::\1inistry, 400; 40.t; 405 
Slovenes, demands of, 397; in 
Carniola, ,slavicize the province, 
400 
Smith, Adam, author of II Wealth 
of lVations , JJ 1176, 417 
Smith, Sidney, on the Irish Church, 
471 
Sohranje, elects Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg, Prince of ßul- 
ga ria, G
30 
Social Democratic Party (Ger- 
many), 325 


Social Legislation, in Germany, 315- 
316; in Austria, tOO; in England, 
459, 506-507, 515-516; in New 
Zealand, 535-536; in Denmark, 
594 
Socialism, in France, under Louis 
Philippe, 138; Louis Blanc and, 
138, his theories, 189; under the 
Provisional Government, 188; 
National 'V orkshops, 191-194; 
growth of, under Napoleon III, 
331-332; in Germany, 312-318, 
324--3
5; in Austria, 400-40:2; in 
England, 458; Bakounine and, 
667; in Russia, 667-668, 675, 707 
Sofia, capital of Bulgaria, 631 
Solferino, battle of, 225, 
H6, 725 
Solovief, attempt of, upon the life 
of Alexander II, 1819, 669 
Somaliland, I talian protectorate 
established over. 389 
Sonderbund (1847), 586 
Soudan, Egypt loses, 561; recov- 
ery of, 562; Turkey and, 64,3 
Soult, minister of Louis Philippe, 
131 
South Africa. See British South 
Africa 
South Africa, Union of, 1909, 544- 
545, 549 
South African Republic, See 
Transvaal 
South America, 48; Monroe Doc- 
trine anrl, 64-65; Garibaldi in, 
232; Guiana in, a French pos- 
session, 1813, 371; Italian emi- 
gra tion to, 386; revolts in, 565, 
574 
South Australia, responsible gov- 
ernment granted to, 527; in the 
Australian Commonwealth, 539 
Spa Fields, 420 
Spain, Reaction and Revolution in, 
45-50; Constitution of 1812, 45- 
46; restoration of Ferdinand 
VII, 4,6; condition of, in 1815,47- 
48; disintegration of the Spanish 
Empire, 4.8-4.9; Revolution of 
1820, 49-50; proclamation of 
Constitution of 1812, 50; and the 
Congress of Verona, 62; invasion 
of the French, 63; siege of 
Caùiz, 63; reaction in, 63; Eng- 
land prohibits the conquest of 
Spanish-American colonies by 
France and allies, 64-65; joint 
intervention with England and 
France in Mexico, 277, 569; revo- 



Spain, contimted 
lution of 1
G8 nnd candidacy of 
Leopold of Ilohl'ruollern., Q90- 
s.?91; stations of, in .\frica, 
181;J, 5,)1; and Portugal, 5(;1-- 
57t;; Spain since 182,l, 5til-575; 
re\enge of King Ferùinand VII 
in, after 1 
 !J, 5ô 10; loses the 
Amt'rican colonies, 565; Itnù the 
Pra
malic Sanction, 5fi5-5{jti; 
death of Ferdinand \'1 I and ac- 
cession of Isabella, 5fi6; the Carl- 
ist war, .)()6-5(j7; Chri...tina as 
Hcgent grants the Uoyal Statute 
of lKS-
, 5(;7; disturueù political 
life in, 183J-18,j8, 5aR; Constitu- 
tion of 1881, 5fi8; (
uccn l{('gent 
driven into exile Isabella I I de- 
clared of age, 5tiH; overthrow 
of Isabella I I, and establishment 
of a pro\ isionnl J!overnment, 
5G
}; regen('
' of :\Iarshal Sl'rrano, 
570; .. \lIladeo of Savoy dlo
cn 
king, 570; ahdication of \madco, 
571; establishment of the He- 
public, lS73-187
, 571-57J; 
causes of its fall, 572; \lfonso 
X II recognized us king, 181 t, 
57
; the Constitution of 187'6, 
573; death of Alfonso XII and 
regency of queen :Maria Chris- 
tina, 574; Cuban 'Vur, 1868-1818, 
18Y5, 574; Spanbh-American 
\\T ar, 1898, 574; Treaty of Paris, 
1
9l3, Spain renounces Cuha, 
Porto Hico, and the Phili}Jpines, 
57-I.; p05,
t'ssions in nWR, 5.4.; 
AI fonso X I I I us
ull1es power in 
(190J), 57ti; .\Iexander I (Hus- 
sia) and, (j.t 
J 
Spanish-American Colonies, I
ng- 
land and, 64-6.5; Spain loses, 
5f.5, 574 
Spanish-. \nwrkan \\T ar (n...!J8), 57' I- 
Speke, Enf!lish explorer, find
 one 
source of the 1\ile, 5.jÇJ 
Spi<'heren, Germans defeat French 
it t, 
96 
Staal, )1. de, President of the 
First Peace Conference at the 
Hap:ur, \ddress of, 7
{O-7
n 
Stamlmloft', Dil'tator:,hip of, 630- 
631; murder of, 631 
Standard, The, 419 
Stanley, Henry :\1., explorations of 
th
 Congo Hiver system, 553; 
as orp:anil:er in the Congo, 1819- 
1884, 555 
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Stanley, later lord Derby, in the 
Grey '1inistry, 430; on the He- 
form Bill, 1.34 
State Insurance, in Germany, 315- 
316; in Au
tria, 1-00; in EnKland, 
4.59, 51.3-516; in 1'\ cw Zealand, 
535-5:16; in Dcnmark, 594 

tate Socialism in Germany, 315- 
316. See also State Insurallce 
and Social Legislation 
Staten T sland, Garibaldi at, 233 
States of the Church, S 8 Papal 
States 
Steam, engine, 407; age of, .
1; 
na vi
ation, 7 :!3-7
.t.; locollloli ve, 
'iJ-
-7;?5 
Stein, Baron \"0111, 

J, I:J9 
þtcphen, Sir I eslie, on prefer- 
ment in the Established Church, 
t.l6 
St
phcns. James, leader of the 
Fenia n Illo\'emen t in I r('léIIHI, 
-170 
Stephenson, George, and steam 
locomotives, 725 
Stepniak, on :\ihilism, 666 
Stockholm. capital of Sweden, 596 
Stolypin, Prime Minister, 715, 716; 
and the transformation of the 
mir, 717 
Storthing (
orway) established 
(1814), 59.S, 596, '>98 
Strassburg, Louis Philippe at, l
S, 
199; surrender of (l
ìO), 299 
Strike, The resort to the general, 
in Russia, 711-712 
Suez Canal, purchase of shares of, 
hy England, '1-SB; Ismail and, 
55g 
Sumatra, 581 
Surinam. 5S1 
Svintopolk 'Iir
ki, Prince, Hussian 
.Minister of Home A tfairs, 708, 
710 
Sweden, loses Pomerania by the 
Congress of \Ït'Ill1.l, 8; acquires 
Xorway hy Treaty of Kie1 
(181 
), 10, S91, 59.5; Russia Re- 
quires Finland from, 595. ti t..:;; 
war with 
 orwav, 59.j-,='j96; l"nion 
with X orwuy, 596; Constitution 
of 1.",6(', 597; friction \\ ith r\ or- 
wav, 597-59 q ; llissolution of the 
Ur;ion with l'orwa} and Treaty 
of Cnrbtad (190,j), .399; delth 
of Oscar I I, and ucces
ion of 
GustS\US' (1901), GOO; Fran- 
chise Heform Bill of 1909, 600. 
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witzerland, territorial acquisitions 
of, by Congress of Vienna, 10; 
influence of the July He\'olution 
(1830) in, 100; attitude of, to- 
ward the Spanish ltepublic, 572; 
condition of (1815), 58.1,; Pact of 
1815, 12, 584; importance of the 
cantons in, 58.1,-585; "era of 
regeneration," 1830-1K-'l7,585; the 
Sonderbund, 586; Constitution of 
1848, 586-587; the chief signifi- 
cance of, 587; important con- 
tribution... to democratic govern- 
ment, 588-590; thp Landesge- 
meinde cantons, 588; the refer- 
endum, 588-589; the initiative, 
589; spread of the referendum 
and the initiative, 590; propor- 
tional representation, 590; popu- 
lation of, 590; neutrality of, 591 
Synel, von, estimate of the German 
Act of Confederation, 32; on 
German unity, 34; 246 
Sydney, 531 
Syria, 
Iehemet Ali, in, 131, 558; 
part of the Ottoman Empire, 
1815, 601 
Széchenyi, Count Stephen, reforms 
of, in Hungary, 156 


Taaffe l\Hnistry, 1819-1893, 400; 
fall of, 401 
Talienwan, 697 
Talleyrand, at Congress of Vienna, 
4; forms secret alliance between 
England, Austria, and France 
(January, -1815), 1 
Tanganyika, Lake, 552 
Tashkend, 682 
Tasmania, responsible government 
granted to, 527; in the Australian 
Commonwealth, 532 
Telegraph, 726 
Telegraph Union, International, 
591 
Tel-el-Kebir, Wolseley defeats 
Arabi at, 559 
Telephone, invented by Alexander 
Graham Bcll (1816), 726 
Temple, Cowper-Temple amend- 
ment to Forster Education Act 
of 1810, 480 
Terra A1lstrali,lI
 530 
Terror, The \Vhite, 73-14 
Terrorism (Russia), 668, 671 
Test Act, Repeal of (1828), 425 
Tests (religious), in En
lish Uni- 
versities abolished (1811), 483 


Tewfik, Khedive of Egypt, 1879- 
1892, revolt of Arabi Pasha, 
559 
Thessaly, the Powers recommend 
the cession of, to Greece (1818), 
6Q6; Sultan cedes, to Greece 
(1881), (j3-t; Greece loses parts 
of (1891), 635 
Thiers, protests against the edicts 
of Charles X, 9.1,; :l\1anifesto in 
favor of Louis Philippe, 96; 
rivalry of Guizot and, 130; 
lin- 
istry of, 131-13g; on railroads, 
211; opposes war against Prus- 
sia, 293; elected " Chief of 
the Executive Power" by the 
National Assembly at Bordeaux, 
arranges terms of peace with 
Bismarck at Versailles, 300; 
government forces withdrawn 
from Paris by, 333; attitude 
toward the Commune, 334; gov- 
ernment of, 336-342; and the 
Rivet Law, 337; policy of, 331- 
S38; and the liberation of the 
territory, 338; reform in local 
government, 339; army reform, 
339; and the Republic, 340-341; 
outvoted in the Assembly and 
resigns (1813), 341-342 
Third Section, part of the Rus- 
sian police system, 651, 669, 671- 
672 
Three F's, The, 491 
Thuringian Duchies, join Zoll... 
verein, 148. 
Tientsin, Treaties of, 1858, 686, 
confirmed, 1860, 687 
Tithe 'Var, Ireland, 472 
Tobago, retained by England in 
1815, 9, 519 
Tocque\'ille, de, on the French 
Revolution of 18-'18, 187 
Todleben, at Sebastopol, 614; at 
siege of Plevna, 6Q3 
Togo, Admiral, destroys the Rus- 
sian fleet (1905), 703 
Togoland, Gennan colony in Af- 
rica, 319 
Tokio, capital of Japan, 69B, 693; 
University established at. 693 
Tonkin, France sends expedition to, 
353; failure of the war in, 355; 
annexed (1885),374 
Toulouse, speech of 'Valdeck- 
Rousseau at, on the question of 
Church and State (1900), 864- 
866 
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Tours, hranch seat of the French 

overnmenl during the siege of 
Paris, 298 
Trades Unions, in England, growth 
of, 451 
Trans-Caspian railroAd, 6
2 
Transformation of the Second Em- 
pire, Thc, 21
-
HJ. 
Transleithania, 395. Sce IIun
Rry 
Trans-Siberian railroad, 675, 696, 
699, 701; H ussia e"{tCllÙ
, to 
Yladiv()
tok, (i97 
Transvaal, The, founding of, 53
; 
independence of, acknowledged 
b}" Great Britain, 185.?, 53R; an- 
nexed to the British Empire, 
1871,538; l\lajuba Hill, 539; and 
the Pretoria Convention, 1881, 
540; and the London Convention, 
18RJ" 5
0; discovery of gold, 
1R84, 541; Jameson Raid, 1895, 
541-542; Sir Al fred .:\1ilner's 
Reports on, 1899, 54-.2 ; and 
the South A friean \\.. ar, 5,1-3- 
5,U,; annexed to the Briti
h 
Empire, 1902, 5.l-l. See Tran
- 
vaal Colony 
Transvaal Colony, responsible gov- 
ernment granted to, 1906, 5
8, 
544; position of, in the Union of 
South Africa (1909), 5-l4-545. 
Transylvania, a part of Hungary, 
24; allowed a certain measure 
of autonomy, 155; severed from 
HunlZary, 388; position of, in the 
Empire (1861), 390, 3C)-2, 396; 
demands of the RoumanÏ'lns in, 
403 
Treaties, Kiel (1814), Denmnrk 
and Sweden, 592; (First) Paris 
(181!,), FrAnce anò the Allies, 3, 
5; (Secret) Treaty of Defensive 
Triple ..\Iliance concludeò at the 
Con
ress of Vienna (1815)
 
France, England 1 Rnd ..\ustria 
a
ainst Russia and Prussia, 7; 
(Second) Paris (1815), Louis 
XVIII and the Allies, 13; Holy 
Alliance (IRIS), Russia and the 
Powers, 14; Quadruple Alliance 
(IRI5), Russia. Prussi.-'1. \ustria, 
Rnd En
land. 16-17; London 
(1827 ), I-:nl!land. Hussia, unci 
France on the question of Greece, 
609; AdriAnople (1829), nu
sia 
Rnd Turke\', fill; London (IR,
fJ- 
1 RS1), rerognizes the Kingdom 
of Belgium, 105; Unkiar 
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Treatie
. rnntin"I'a 
Skelessi (18,18), Russia and 
Turkey, 132; London (18
O), 
England, Hussia, Austri.l. and 
I)rus
ia on the Eastern Ques- 
tion, 132; Kanking (1RS2), Eng- 
land Elnd China, (jR5; (181, 
) 
United States and China (Com- 
mercial), fiRG; London Protocol 
(IR,)2), concerning Schleswi
- 
Holstein, 5;?51-258; (185S) United 
States nnd Japan (Commercial), 
691; Paris (1856), Enl!land, 
France, Austria, Hussia, Prussia, 
Sardinia, and Turkey, 615-616; 
Tientsin (n;,'j8), England and 
China, France and China, 6Hfi, 
confirmed (1860), 6R7; Zur
h 
(1859) (Preliminaries at Villa- 
franca, 225-2:16), Austria, France, 
and Sardinia, ::!2R; Turin (lR60), 
France and Sardinia, 
3]; 186fJ, 
Treaty of Commerce, France 
and England, 274; London 
(1R61), England, Spain, and 
France agree to joint interven- 
tion in :\Iexico, 277; Vienna 
(1861,), Denmark, Austria, and 
Prussia, 259, 593; Gastein 
(IR6;J), Prussia and Austri
 
259-260; Alliance (1866), Prus- 
sia and It air, 
61 ; Prague 
(1866), Prussia and Austria 
(Preliminary at :\ikolshurg-), 
26
J, 2(ì6-26R ; Versailles and 
Frankfort (1871), GermanV' and 
Francc, 300-301, 33R; :Berlin 
l\lemorandum (1876), 6:20; San 
Stefano (1878), Russia and 
Turkey, 6:.H-; Berlin (1878), 
6:25-626; Austro-German (lx79), 
3
1; Triple Alliance, German}, 
Austria,
 I-taly (IP82), 319- 
321, 


2; Berlin (188-S-11'85), 
concerning Congo Fre(' State, 
555-556; Bucharest (IBQ6), Bul- 
garia and Sen in, 629; Dual Al- 
.. Hance (1891), France and Rus- 
sin;- 357; Shimonoseki (1895), 
China and Japan, -695-696; Paris 
(1898), Spain'-and the enited 
States, 574;' \n
lo-Japanese 
(1902), 700; Carlstad (1905), 
Sweden and 1\orwar, 599-600; 
Portsmouth (1905), Rusiia and 
Japan, 702-703 
Treaty ports (China), 685 
Treit6chke, 149, '-16 
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Trevelyan, Sir George, on the 
policy of coercion in Ireland, 
505 
Trib'llne (The), prosecution of, un- 
der the July Monarchy, 124 
Trinidad, retained by England in 
1815, 9, 519 
Trinity College (Dublin), 484 
Triple Alliance, 1882, 319-3B2, 357, 
38
, 6.1,0 
Tripoli, one of the Barbary States, 
37:2; in 1815, 551 
Tripolitz
 taken by the Greeks, 
606 
Trocadero, 63 
Trochu, General, Head of the Gov- 
ernment of National Defense, 
Q91 
Troppau, Congress of (1820), 59- 
60 
Tsushima, Straits of, naval battle 
of the, 1905, 10
 
Tunis, seized by France, 1881, 321; 
France establishes a protectorate 
over ( 1881), 353, 374, 554; Pic- 
quart sent to, 359; one of the 
Barbary States, 372; in 1815, 551, 
602 
Turgenieff, 652; definition of a 
Nihilist, 666 
Turin, 54, 61; parliament meets at, 
230, 231; Treaty of (1860), 231; 
capital of Italy to 1865, 378; 
riots in (1889), 383 
Turkestan, conquest of, by Russia 
(18lj,5-1885), 682 
Turkey, war with 
Iehemet Ali, 
131; interference of Russia in, 
and Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi 
(1833), 132; England comes to 
the aid of, 133; London Con- 
ference (18.
0), 13
; protects 
Kossuth and other Hungarian 
leaders, 180; war in the Crimea, 
219, 654; loss of Algeria, 372-373; 
Austria-Hungary and, 405; ques- 
tion of the integrity of (1876), 
489; position of, in Africa, 1815, 
551; relation of Egypt to, 557; 
decay of the Ottoman Empire, 
601; the ruling class in, 60
; the 
Eastern Question, 60:2; treatment 
of subject peoples, 603; revolt 
of the Servians, 604; Servia be- 
comes an autonomous principal- 
ity tributary to the Sultan, 604; 
and the Greek 'Var of Independ- 
ence, 604-611; calls upon Mehemet 
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Turkey, continued 
Ali, of Egypt, for aid, 601; for- 
eign intervention, 607-610; battle 
of Navarino, 1827, 610; war with 
Russia, 1827-1828, 610, 654; 
Treaty of Adrianople, 1829, 611; 
Greece becomes a kingdom, 611; 
and the "holy places" in Pales- 
tine, 612; war with Russia, 612- 
616; Treaty of Paris, 1856, 615; 
admitted to the European Con- 
cert, 616; from the Treaty of 
Paris to the Treaty of Berlin, 
617-627; union of the Danubian 
Principalities into Roumania, 
1862, 618; insurrection of Her- 
zegovina, 1875, 620; Berlin 
Memorandum, 1876, 620; acces- 
sion of Abdul Hamid II, 621; 
the Bulgarian atrocities, 1876, 
621-622; Servia and 
l\Iontenegro 
declare war, 622-623; Russia de- 
clares war, 1877, 623; siege of 
Plevna, 623; Treaty of San 
Stefano, 1878, 624; Congress of 
Berlin, 1878, revises Treaty of 
San Stefano, 625-626; union of 
the two B ulgarias, 626; Greece 
declares war against (1897), 635; 
revolution in, 636-644; Revolu- 
tion of July, 1908, 636; restora- 
tion of the Constitution of 1876, 
637; aims of the Young Turks, 
637 -638; Bulgaria declares its 
independence, October 5, 1908, 
631, 639; attitude of foreign 
Powers, 638-640; Austria-H un- 
gary annexes Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, 1908, 639; declares in 
favor of peace, 641; Austria- 
Hungary and Bulgaria negotiate 
with, (1908), 641; opening of the 
Turkish Parliament (1908), 642; 
counter-revolution of April, 
1909, 642; the Young Turks re- 
gain control and depose the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II, 642- 
643; accession of .Mohammed V, 
1909, 643. See The Disruption 
of the Ottoman Empire and the 
Rise of the Balkan States, 601- 
644 
Tuscany, t
Je dominance of Aus- 
tria in, 9, 5g-53; reforms in, 167; 
coöperates in insurrection against 
Austria, 173; recalls troops, 175; 
declared a republic, 181; restora- 
tion of the Grand Duke of, 189l; 
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Tm.,CHn\, con/Ï1llled 
reaction in, after 18 
,q, 
15 ; 
a
re('lIIcnt Ilt PJomhièrcs COI1- 
cerninJ!, 22
J; restoration of the 
Grand Duke of, 2;!6; annexed to 
Piedmont ( löûO), 230; govern- 
ment of., 371 
Tyrol, The, 8 


Uitlanders, and the Boers, 5-U 
Ulster System, "tenant right" of 
land tenure., .
75 
Ultras, 1'ht'" (France, IF1,;)., 1:2; 
Louis XVIII che('k
, 14-15; 
activit) of, 1"; triumph of, 82 
Umbria., )35; annexation of, to 
Piedmont, :236 
Union, Act of, 11'\00., ,197 
Union of South 
\frica (1!J09), 51--1- 
545, 549 
United Landtag., of Prussia, 151; 
conflict between Frederick \\Y il- 
Ham I ,.,. and, 152 
United Statc
., coöperatc with ßng- 
land to prevent the conquest of 
the Spanish-American colonies 
by the Holy Alliance, 64-65; the 
ltlonroe Doctrine in, 64-65; Ger- 
man emigration to, 2-U; and the 

fexican :Expedition, 
71; inter- 
vention of, in 'lexico, :.?79; Bis- 
marck on the polic)' of protection 
in, 311; Hali(tn emi
ration to, 
386; effect on England of the 
Civil \\Y ar in, 461; Irish emigra- 
tion to, 470; and the Alahama 
award, t.8ft, 591; and the Oregon 
dispute ( 18 
6 ), 529; growth 
of, 51-7; at Congress of Berlin 
(188 
-1885), 555; demand re- 
forms in the Congo. 551; reco
- 
nize the Repuhlic of Spain, 572; 
Spanish-AmericRn 'Var (1898), 
57-1-; Jewish emig-rRtion to, 67
; 
scnd Caleh Cushing to mnke a 
commercial treah r with Chinn 
(1R
 
), fj 6; scñd Commodore 
Perry to .J.tpan (lR,J.'), 690; 
Treaty of. with JRpRn (18,5S), 
6f}1; help to rescue the legations 
in Pekin!!., 69 ; diplomatic nc
- 
tiations of, with Russia concern- 
ing l\IanchuriR
 700; U usso- 
J apanesC' Treaty I\t Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 1905., 702-;03 
Universities. ferment in German, 
39; control of German, under 
'tetternich, 41--t:;?; in Prague, 
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rnÍ\ersitie
, ('ontillu{'([ 
100; rf'prescntation of, in Great 
Britain, 412, note; religious tc
ts 
of. in Great Britain abolished, 
t-S:\; in Ireland h\' the Uirrdl 
Act (190) I, 516; State, founded 
in Belgium., 5
J j in Greece, 634; 
in Japan, t.i93 
Vnkiar Skele
si, 'freatv of (1833), 
132 - 


Valais., 5 Q S 
Valençay, 41 
Yatican, 379 
V R ud, :;'15 
Venetia, disposition of, hy First 
Treaty of Paris (1814), g; 
disposition of, by Pe(ice of Villa- 
francR. 5!26; not included in the 
new Kingdom of Italy (IMi1), 
237; ('eded to I tal) by . \.ustria 
(1866), 267, 376 
Venice, 5:2; the leading city of 
Yenetia, 112; declares i tsel f a 
repuhlic, 173; fall of (l Q S9j, 
182 
Yerona, Congress of, 6
-63; for- 
tress of, 173 
Versailles, armistice of (1871), 
299; peace of, 300-301; declared 
the capital (1811), 330; war be- 
tween Paris and the GO\ ernment 
of, 333-336; capital transferred 
from (1880), 35
 
Viborg l\Ianifesto (1906), 115 
Victor Emmanuel I, King of Sar- 
dinia, government of. 54-55; ab- 
dicates, 61 
Victor Emmanuel 11. suc- 
ceeds his father as King of 
Sardinia, un ; Recession and char- 
acter, !J16; and the interview at 
Plomhières., :21:2-223; attitude of, 
toward the Preliminaries of 
Villa franca, 227; nccepts thf" 
sO'
'ereignty of :Modena., Parma, 
TUSC(U1}, and the Homagna. ;'?30; 
advances with his army into the 
Kingdom of Kaples. 2

6; and 
Garihaldi, 237; all Italy (excl'pt- 
ing- Rome ftnd Yenetia) united 
under his so\'erei
nty (1861), 
23;; allied \\ ith Prussia in war 
against Austria (11'66), 261; 
g-ains Venetia., "}(j7; neutrality of, 
in Franco-German \\Y ar , :29-1-; 
takes posse

ion of Rom
 301; 
programme of (1810), 377; and 
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Victor Emmanuel II, confint
d 
the Papacy, 318-379; death of 
(1878), 380 
''Pictor Emmanuel III, King of 
Italy, 1900-, succeeds his 
father, Humbert I, 384; ,'isited 
by President Loubet, of France 
(190-S)., 368; character of, 384; 
industrial expansion under, 385; 
increase of population under, 
386; and the problem of emigra- 
tion under, 386; and the mon- 
archy in Italy, 381 
Victoria (British colony), and the 
secret ballot, 484; responsible 
government granted to, 5:21; in 
the Australian Commonwea1t
 
532; legislation of, 536 
Victoria, Queen of England, 1837- 
1901, accession and political 
education, 445; marriage to 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, 
1840, 445; and Hanover, 446; 
abolishes purchase in the army 
by royal ordinance, 1871, 482; 
proclaimed Empress of India 
( 1877 ), 489, 522; death of, 
513 
Victoria Nyanza, 552 
Vienna, see Congress of Vienna; 
center of European affairs, 1815- 
1848, 28; Conference of (1820), 
44; industrial revolution in, 
153; storm center of 1848, 169; 
riots in (1848), 170; Bohemian 
delegation sent to, 172; out- 
break in, 178; Treaty of (1864), 
259, 593; Hungary governed 
from, 388; and the Delegations, 
394; capital of Austria, 395, 
397 
Világos, Capitulation of, 180 
Villafranca, Preliminaries of 
(1859), 225-2:26; annexations 
after, 228-232 
Villèle, Ministry of (182
-18
8), 
8:2, 88; fall of, 89 
ViJIemain, 89 
Villiers, and the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, 452 
Vinogradoff, on the government 
of Russia and the condition of 
the peasantry (1902), 671 
Vi rchow, 246 
Vladivostok, founded by Russia as 
a naval base, 1860, 6R
, 687; 
Russia secures the right to ex- 
tend her Trans-Siberian railroad 
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Yladivostok, continued 
to, 697; Russian fleet at, 101; 
Japan defeats the fleet of, 10
 
V oUa, 385 
Vorparlament, 174 


'Valdeck, 327 
'Valdeck-Rousseau, leader of the 
"Bloc," 364; Prime Minister 
(1900-1902); speech at Toulouse 
concerning the question of 
Church and State, 365; and the 
Law of Associations, July 1, 
1901, 366 
Wales, representation of, in House 
of Commons, 1813, 410; Glad- 
stonian vote in, 18R6, 504; County 
Councils Act of 1888, 506; Old 
Age Pensions Law in, 516 
Wallachia, part of the Ottoman 
Empire (1815), 601. See Danu- 
bian Principalities, 
Wallon Amendment, 345 
'Valpole, Sir Spencer, on the Eng- 
lish inventors, 408 and note; on 
the elections of 1793, 413; on 
the death penalty for offenses, 
423, note; on Postal Savings 
Banks, 459; on Australia, 530 
Warsaw, Grand Duchy of., 5; de- 
manded by Russia at Congress 
of Vienna, 6; division of, 8; be- 
comes Kingdom of Poland, 641. 
See Poland. 
'Varsaw, Grand Duke driven from, 
108; fall of, 109; capital of 
Poland, 647, 663 
Wartburg Festival, 39-40, Ilg 
Waterloo, 13, 1
9, 145, 170, 207, 
406, 418 
WaU, James, and the steam en- 
gine, 407, 721 
If Wealth of Nations," by Adam 
Smith, 417 
Ç( JVeekly Political Register, The/' 
published by Cobbett, 419 
Wellington, capital of New Zea- 
land, 534 
WeHington, Duke of, 408; and the 
Catholic Emancipation Act 
(1829), 427., 428; on parlia- 
mentary refonn, 429; ministry 
of, put out of office, 430; asked 
to form a ministry, fails, 436; 
and the Chartist agitation in 
London, 449 
West Indies, French possessions 
in, 371; slavery in the English 



".,. est Indies. en' i11tlcd 
colonies of, and its aholition, 
439-4.1,0; English posscs
ions in, 
519; Uu tch possessions in. bS 1 ; 
Danish possessions in, oS!H 
'Vestern Afrie", 
n4 
'Vestern \ ust ra Iia, re"ponsihle 
govcrnment granted to, 1l'\!1f), 
5:!
; in the Australian Common- 
weal t h, 532 
'Vestminster Ahbev, Gladstone 
huried in (1898); 510; Living- 
stone huried in. 5,)3 
,\r et, Christian de. in the South 
\ friean \V 'I r, 543 
Wetherell. Sir C" spccch against 
the R(>form Bill, 433; on Second 
Reform Bill, 135 
'Veyler, 574- 
'Vhitr Terror, The (France), 73- 
71, 
\YiI her force, and the anti-sla\'ery 
a
itation. ao 
'Yilhelmina. Queen of Holland, 
1R9()-, 579 
\\"illiam I, King of Holland, 1811,- 
18
(), 102, ]04-; promulg-ates 
the Fundamental Law of 1815, 
579 
'Villiam I I., King of Holland, 
18
O-1:;-H', .579; and the Consti- 
tution of 1 S 
8. 580 
'ViUiam III, Kin
 of Holland, 
184[J-IR9(), 579; exten5ion of the 
suffrage, 1887, 5R] 
\Villinm J. King of Prussia, 1861- 
18R8, German Emperor, 1811- 
1 RRR, bceomes Regcnt (18.58), 
Qt7; succ{'eds his brother Fred- 
erick \\ïlliam IV. 21-7; char- 
acterization of, 2tH; and army 
reform (18fm). :Jt9-Q,SO; np- 
points Bic;;marck President of 
the :\1inistrv, '2,50; and th{' 
Danish \\Y ar : 25
; nllianee with 
Italy Elg-ainst ..\ustria. 261; nt 
Köni

rätz, !fij; hecomes Presi- 
dent of the Korth German Con- 
federation, 2(,9; allianc(" with 
the South German States, :.!70; 
interview of, with Benedetti nt 
Ems on the candidacy of Prince 
Leopold to the Spa,;ic;;h throne, 
292; heC'omC's German Fmperor, 
301; his powers ns Emperor, 
303-301-; Emperor, 1811-188R, 
30,S; and the Roman Catholic 
Church, 305-310; and Socialism, 
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\\ iIIialO J. rnntillU d 
:n:i, 3I.S; uttempts upon th(' 
Ii ft, nf, :H:J; alliance of the 
Three Emperor!'., 320; dectth of, 
J22 
\\ illiam I I. King of Prus!'.ia and 
German Emperor, 1Jì88-, aC'- 
ct'ssion and ('haracler of, 322; 
òemcmds resig-nation of Bis- 
marck (18!JO), :U:J; poliC'y of, 
since 1890, :32:1; his chancellors, 
:J.la; anti-Socialist policy nhan- 
cloned, 323; expansion of Ger- 
man industry and commerce 
uncler, 324; Rnd tht' navy, 324; 
interview with, published in the 
London Telegra]Jh, Octoher ",,8, 
190
, and demand for ministerial 
responsihility, 327 
\Villiam IV, King of England. 
183()-IR,11, accession of, US; 
and the Third Heform Bill, 1-36; 
dea th of, 4.15 
\\rilson, son-in-law of President 
G révy, 355 
\Vindischgrätz, commander of the 
troops in Prague, 175; conquers 
Vienna, 17R 
\\Yittc, Sergius de 'Iinister of 
Finan('e and Commerce (1892), 
policy of, 67 -t.-676; appointed 
Prime .Minister (1905), 712; 
resigns, 113; Hnd the trans- 
formation of the mir (1909), 
1]7 
\\Yolselcy, General, in Egypt.. 559 
\Voman Suffrage, in gngland, 
:\Iill's spf't'('h in favor of. 16.1-; 
present status of, 516-517; in 
Kew Zealand, 5:J6; in Denmark, 
5!H; in Korwar, 600; in Fin- 
land, 718 
\Vijrth. hattle of. 29fì 
\Vilrtemberg, King of, at Congress 
of Vienna, 4; position in the 
Diet, 
9-30; granted a constitu- 
tion (1819), 
J7; supports \us- 
trill in the \Var of 1
66, 263; 
joins Prussia in th
 Franco- 
Prussian \Hir (1870), 29-t.; be- 
comes part of the German Em- 
pir
, 301 
Yalu. hattl(' of tht', 69,J. 701 
Yedo. 6R!>; :\likado establishes the 

overnment at. 6!P; becomes 
Tokio, fi9:.? 
Yokohama, 693 
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INDEX 


Yorkshire, gain in House of Com- 
mons bv Redistribution Act of 
1885, 494 
Young Italy, Society of, 161-163, 
2351 
Young Turks, 636-644 


Zambesi River, Livingstone traces 
the course of. 552 
Zemstvos, established by Alex- 
ander I I (1864), 660; restricted 


Zemstvos, rontinued 
hy Alexander III, 671; Prince 
Sviatopolk l\1irski and, 708 
Zola. Emile, and the Dreyfus Case, 
360-363; body of, transferred to 
the Pantheon (1908), 363 
Zollverein, 148; advantages of, 149 
Zurich, Peace of (1859), 228, 389; 
Diet at, 584; constitution of the 
canton of, on the initiative and 
the referendum, 589 
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